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PREFACE. 


My  former  volume,  entitled  '  Principles  of  English  Etymo- 
logy. FiRl  Scries,'  was  published  in  1887,  and  dealt  mainly 
with  '  The  Naiive  Element '  in  English.  In  that  volume  I 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  principal  phonetic  changes  that 
e  taken  place  in  the  pronunciation  of  English  since 
'  Anglo-Saxon '  limes,  and  to  discuss  the  etymologies  of  a 
large  number  of  native  English  words. 

It  was  also  convenient  to  consider,  at  the  same  time. 
such  Latin  and  Greek  words  as  found  their  way  into  Anglo- 
,  Sason ;    words  from  Scandinavian  sources ;    the  compara- 
tively slight  Celtic  element  (exclusive  of  such  words  as  came 
)  us  through  the  medium  of  French);  and  the  Teutonic 
^  element  generally  {but   again  excluding  such  as  came  lo 
\  us  through  ihe  same  medium). 

The  present  companion  volume  to  the  former  treats  solely 

of  what  may  well  be  called  '  The  Foreign  Element '  in  our 

language ;  although  here  again  it  is  not  possible  lo  use  the 

word  *  foreign  '  in  any  very  exact  sense.     For  I  have  shown 

below  {in§  13.  4c.)  that  the  hi^ty  important  'Anglo-French' 

element  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  necessary  a  part  of 

our  language  as  the  '  native  English  '  element  of  Anglo-Saxon 

Lodgin.     But  it  is  obvious  that,  for  the  purpose  of  clearly 

■AXplaining  the  etymology  of  English  words,  it  must  be  dealt 

Mvith  separately ;  and  I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  deal 

f -with  it  here. 


The  exact  conteots  of  Ihis  book  may  iwst  be  Icanit  from 
Ibe  very  fall  '  Table  of  Contenis  *  -rhich  follows  this  Preface. 
I  may  here  say,  briefly,  that,  after  a  short  Introdactorv 
Chapter,  I  consider  the  history  of  the  introdnclion  of  Frcnth 
words  as  a  consequence  of  the  Nomian  CooquesL  I  then 
describe  what  is  meant  by  the  term  '  Anglo-French,"  and 
ducuas  fiiUy  its  probable  pronunciation  during  the  Middle 
English  period.  In  Chapter  IV,  1  give  some  specimens  of 
the  language  from  important  sources.  In  Chapter  V,  I 
discuss  the  effects  of  the  English  accent  in  modifying  the 
pronunciation  of  Anglo-French  words.  Chapter  VI  deals,  in 
detail,  with  the  history  of  the  devdopment  of  the  sounds  of 
the  Anglo-French  vowels  and  consonants,  with  a  profusion 
of  examples  in  every  instance  :  siill  later  changes  in  sacli 
sounds  are  noticed  in  Chapter  VII. 

Chapter  VII!  deals  with  the  history  of  our  borrowings 
from  '  CenlTal '  or  continental  French,  with  special  reference 
to  the  names  of  imported  articles ;  with  a  discussion  of  the 
language  employed  by  Chaucer,  Lydgate,  Caxion,  Shake- 
speare, and  Drydcn.  Chapter  IX  deals  n-ith  the  introduction 
into  English  of  French  words  of  the  modem  period,  btgin- 
ning  with  Dryden  in  particular ;  and  shows  how  widely  the 
pronunciation  of  such  words  difiers  from  that  of  words 
borrowed  at  earlier  dates. 

In  Chapters  X  and  XI  the  enquiry  is  pushed  back  to  a. 
still  earlier  stage,  and  the  origin  of  French  itself  is  fully 
considered.  Here  again,  the  principal  phonetic  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  development  of  the  original  Latin 
vowels  and  consonants  arc  fully  discussed  ;  with  a  largo 
number  of  examples,  most  of  which  are  so  tlios<^n  as  to  throw 
light  upon  words  P"  '"   'k  in  English. 

Chapter  XII  i  origin  of  bucli  French  words  ak 


'  are  not  derived  from  Latin,  but  rather  from  Greek,  Celtic,  or 
Teutonic  sources. 

In  Chapter  XIII.  the  French  element  is  at  last  dismissed, 
and  we  are  concerned  with  such  words  as  were  borrowed 
from  Latin  immediately,  without  inlen'ention.  I  here  take 
occasion  to  explain  ibe  pronunciation  of  Latin,  and  to  give 
a  good  deal  of  information  regarding  its  phonology  which 
ii  seldom  to  be  fotuid  in  elementary  books ;  especially  as 
relates  to  the  '  sonant  liquids,'  the  accentuation,  the  '  voweJ- 
gradation,'  ihe  mode  of  combining  consonants,  and  the  like. 
I  must  apologise  for  entering  here  upon  the  domain  of  the 
specialist  in  Latin  philology ;  I  trust  that  he  will  forgive  me 
if  1  assure  him  (hat  my  main  object  is  to  indicate  the  high 
\-alue  of  what  he  has  to  leach,  and  to  draw  more  general 
attention  to  the  importance  of  his  subject.  And  it  will  of 
i.ourse  be  understood  that  my  own  poor  remarks  do  not 
pretend  to  be  always  accurate;  indeed,  I  fear  the  ! 
a|>ology  must  be  pleaded  for  all  the  subjects  touched  upon 
throughout  the  work.  I  am,  as  Chaucer  says,  but  'a  lewd 
compilalour  of  the  labour '  of  others ;  and  I  trust  the  special- 
ists, in  their  various  deparlments.  will  forgive  my  temerity  in 
attempting  the  work  at  all. 

Chapter  XIV  deals  with  the  Italian  element  in  English; 
and  here,  again,  I  give  an  account  of  Italian  pronunciation, 
and  of  the  phonetic  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  the  development  of  Italian  from  Latin.  The 
chapter  concludes  with  an  '  Italian  Word-Iisl,'  that  is  to  say, 
n'ilh  a  list  of  all  Engli:^  words,  in  common  or  well-knowi^ 
literary  use,  which  have  been  borrowed  by  us  from   that 


Chapter  XV  deals,  in  like    manner,  with  the   Spanish 
I   element,  and  gives  some  account  of  Spanish  pronunciation. 


and  of  the  phonetic  changes  noticeable  in  the  development 
of  Spanish  from  Latin ;  the  whole  concluded,  in  like  manner, 
with  a  '  Spanish  Word-list.' 

Chapter  XVI  deals  with  the  Portuguese  element  in  the 
i  game  way ;  and,  at  this  point,  my  investigation  of  all  words 
I  derived  from  Latin,  whether  directly  or  through  the  medium 
I  of  some  Romance  language,  is  at  last  concluded. 

In  Chapter  XVII  a  new  source  is  entered  upon,  viz, 
I  Greek;  and  1  again  take  occasion  to  explain  the  probable 
I  pronunciation  of  ancient  Greek,  and  the  known  pronunciation 
(  of  modem  Greek ;  with  remarks  upon  the  importance  and 
ic  of  the  Greek  sjstem  of  accentuation.  Here  I  once 
I  irore  trespass  upon  the  domain  of  the  classical  sj>ecialist ; 
and,  once  more,  I  ask  him  to  pardon  it. 

Chapter  XVIU  deals  widi  Prefixes  and  Suffises.  A  com- 
plete list  of  '  foreign '  prefixes  in  English  is  given ;  and  an 
attempt  is  made  to  grapple  with  the  difBcuil,  Protean,  and 
bewildering  list  of  Latin  suffixes.  Examples  of  Greek  suffixes 
are  added. 

The  foreign  elements  treated  of  in  the  rest  of  the  book 
are  readily  perceived.  I  there  aitenipt  to  deal,  consecutively, 
with  the  contributions  afforded  lo  English  from  Slavonic 
(Ch.  XIX);  Persian  and  Sanskrit  (Ch.  XX);  Semitic. 
eapeciaUy  Hebrew  and  Arabic  (Ch.  XXI) ;  Finno-Tataric, 
especially  Turkish  and  Hungarian ;  the  Dravidian  languages 
Southern  India,  Malay,  and  other  Asiatic  languages 
(Ch.  XXII) ;  various  African  languages  (Ch.  XXIII) ;  and 
farious  American  languages  (Ch.  XXIV). 

Chapter  XXV  gives  some  illustrations  of  '  False  Etymolo- 
jiea."  showing  what  we  should  really  endeavour  to  avoid ; 

Kpter  XXVI  gives  a  few  simple  but  sound  'Canons 
nlogy,'  which  we  should  really  endeavour  to  bear  in 


I 

I 

I 
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mind.  The  way  in  which  such  canons  are  daily  ignored 
(in  England,  but  not  in  Gennany)  is  simply  a  national 
disgrace. 

I  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  adding  an  Appendix  on 
a  subject  which  strictly  belongs  to  the  former  volume,  viz. 
a  more  exact  explanation  of  the  development  of  vowel-grada- 
tion, as  exhibited  in  the  conjugation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
strong  verbs.  This  explanation,  really  due  to  tlie  researches 
of  Brugmann,  sets  the  whole  matter  in  a  clearer  light,  and  ii 
is  better  to  give  it  here,  than  to  pass  it  over. 

I  beg  leave  to  repeat  here,  what  I  have  already  said  in  my 
former  volume,  that  'to  the  advanced  student  I  can  only 
apologise  for  handling  the  subject  at  all ;  being  conscious, 
that  he  will  find  some  unfortunate  slips  and  imperfections, 
which  I  should  have  avoided  if  1  had  been  better  trained, 
or,  indeed,  traintd  at  all.'  I  have  had  so  much  to  unlearn, 
during  the  endeavour  to  teach  myself,  owing  to  the  extreme 
folly  and  badness  of  much  of  Ihe  English  etj-mological 
literature  current  in  my  earlier  days,  thai  the  avoidance  of 
crrora  has  been  impossible.  We  have  made  great  advances 
since  the  days  of  Home  Tooke's  Diversions  of  Pur  ley,  which 
1  once  so  long  and  diligently  studied,  and  since  the  playful 
days  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  before  it  was  revised  by  Dr. 
Mahn,  when  the  derivation  of  native  English  words  from 
Ethiopic  and  Coptic  was  a  common  thing ;  and  when  I 
careftiUy  learnt  by  heart,  and  shall  remember  whilst  memory 
lasts,  that  the  E.  word  catch  is  derived '  from  the  Spanish 
cegtr:^ 

I  now  conclude  my  fourth  (a^d  probably  my  last)  book 
upon  the  subject  of  English  Etymology ',  for  I  include  among 
unary.  Thu 


such  my  larger  and  smaller  Dictionaries,  In  taking  leave,  as 
it  were,  of  many  unknown  friends,  I  for  once  make  bold 
to  say  that  I  hope  I  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  intro- 
ducing much  more  rigorous  methods  inio  our  invesliga- 
lion  of  the  subject.  It  is  really  high  time  that  scientific 
arrangement  should  lake  the  place  of  mere  guesswork  and 
chaos. 

I  do  not  append  here  a  Ust  of  books  consulted,  both 
because  I  have  given  one  in  the  former  volume,  and  because 
it  was  found  more  convenient  to  mention  the  names  of  many 
from  time  to  time,  in  different  chapters,  in  connexion  with 
the  context.  I  draw  attention,  in  particular,  to  the  list  of 
Anglo-French  Texts  given  in  pp.  28-30,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  exhaustive,  and  even  omits  some  texts  of  prime 
importance,  such  as  La  Vie  de  S.  Gr^goire,  edited  by 
Prof.  P.  Meyer. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  my  great  and 
sincere  obligations  to  the  kind  and  generous  assistance 
afforded  me  by  friends  from  whom  it  is  a  privilege  to  learn. 
Especially  am  I  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  Braunhohz,  University 
Lecturer  in  French,  who  gave  me  many  useful  hints  for  the 
chapters  on  the  Romance  Languages,  and  took,  altogether, 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  ihe  endeavour  to  help  me  to  greater 
accuracy ;  to  Professor  Poslgate,  who  assisted  me  in  some 
points  relating  to  Latin  etymology ;  and  to  Dr.  Peile,  master 
of  Christ's  College,  and  Reader  in  Comparative  Philology. 
I  have  also  received  kindly  advice,  as  regards  Slavonic,  from 
Mr.  Moriill,  Reader  in  Slavonic  at  Oxford ;  and.  as  regards 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Sanskrit,  from  Professor  Kirkpatrick, 
Professor  Bensly,  and  Professor  Cowell.  I  have  also  received 
from  Mr.  Mayhew.  But  I  hope  it  may 
justice  to  these  distinguished  scholars. 


that  ihe  sole  responsibiliiy  for  the  statements  in  the  roilowing 
pages  rests  upon  myself.  Many  good  hints  are  theirs ;  but 
the  blunders  are  all  my  own. 

For  the  copious  Index  of  Words,  which  I  have  carefully 
revised,  I  am  indebted  lo  my  daughters,  Clara  L,  Skeat  and 
Ethel  G.  SkeaL 


ABBRi: VUTIONS  AND  SIGNS. 

A.  F. — Anglo- French  ;  the  '  Norman '  dialect  as  it  was  de- 
veloped in  England,  (I  am  obliged  to  reject  the  usual  term 
'  Anglo-Norman,'  because  I  find  that  Englishmen  confuse 
'  Anglo-Norman '  with  the  dialect  of  Normandy  itself.  Dr. 
Murray  has  adopted  the  same  term  for  the  same  reason ; 
see  p.  I  of  the  General  Explanations  prefixed  to  the  New 
English  Dictionary.     And  see  p.  5  below.) 

A.  S. — Anglo-Sason  ;  the  Wesses  or  Southern  dialect  of 
ihe  oldest  English. 

M.  E, — Middle-English;  chiefly  of  ihe  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries. 

E. — Modern  Enghsh. 

F. — French;  0.  F. — Old  French.  Other  abbreviations, 
such  as  Lat.  (Latin),  Gk.  (Greek),  Ital.  (Italian),  Span,  or  S. 
(Spanish),  Port.  (Portuguese),  and  the  like,  will  be  readily 
understood, 

The  following  signs  are  introduced  to  save  space  \-^ 

<  is  lo  be  re.id  as  '  is  derived  from,'  or  '  derived  from,' 
is  a  laler  form  than.'  (Compare  its  ordinary  algebraical 
meaning  of '  is  less  than.') 

>  is  to  be  read  as  '  produces '  or  '  becomes,'  or  '  is  the 
original  form  of,'  or  '  is  an  earlier  form  than.'  (ComparL- 
it&  usual  algebraical  meaning  of  '  is  greater  than.') 


prefixed  to  a  word  signifies  that  it  is  a  iheoreiical  form, 
evolved  by  known  principles  of  development. 
-/  signifies  '  Aryan  (i.e.  Indo-European)  root.' 


PRONUNCIATION. 

The  pronunciation  of  Anglo-French,  Italian,  Spanish 
Portuguese,  Latin,  and  Greek  is  approximately  indicated  by 
the  use  of  the  same  •  broad  roinic '  symbols  as  were  used  in 
the  former  volume  (p.  336).  Most  of  the  symbols  for  the 
vowel-sounds  are  explained  at  p.  37 ;  and  other  symbols 
be  readily  understood  from  the  list  of  Modern 
English  words  given  at  p.  126,  and  from  the  notes  on  the 
pronunciation  of  Lalin  at  p.  269,  and  of  Italian  at  p.  302,  I 
here  repeat  the  list  of  symbols,  for  the  reader's  convenience : — 

n  represents  the  sound  of  ^oTt  a  in  atia  ! 


k^ 


r  Whenever  ihese  symbols  are  used  to  represent  pronun- 
ciation, ihey  are  enclosed  between  raarks  of  parenthesis. 
Thus  the  E.  word  yuee-n  is  pronounced  as  (kwiin).  The 
symbols  (b,  d,  f,  j,  k,  1.  m,  n,  p,  t,  v,  w,  z)  denote  the  usual 
modem  £.  sounds,  (g)  is  always  hard,  as  in  game,  get,  gig, 
go.gim.  (kw)  denotes  the  sound  of  ^  in  ^een.  (s)  is 
always  voiceless,  as  in  im.  I  also  use  (ch)  for  ch  in  MurrA 
(sh)  for  ih  in  *-4alI ;  (ih)  for  ih  in  /Ain  ;  (dh)  for  Ih  in  Wine 

|(wh)  for   wh  in  Northern  E.  whai ;    (zh)   for  3  in  asure 
(ng)  for  ng  in  svng;  (ngg)  for  ng  in  ]\ngsr. 
We  may  arrange  the  consonants  as  follows : 


lit,  ch,  I,  Ih.  p,  r,  s 
(g.  i,  d,  dh,  b,  V,  1 


^i   w.) 


The  following  simple  rules  are  often  useful. 

RuLK  I,  Voiceless  consonants  combine  with  voiceless 
ones,  and  voiced  with  voiced.  Exx.  cats  (kffits),  where  /  and 
s  are  voiceless  ;  dogs  (dogz),  where  g  and  3  are  voiced. 

Rtae  2.  In  such  combinations,  the  latter  sound  is  usually 
unchanged  in  compounds,  but  the  former  often  gives  way. 
Ex.  fa/A*/r(/(k3b'33d);  where  the  dot  denotes  the  position 
of  the  accent,  But  the  latter  sound  gives  way  when  ii  is 
a  mere  suffix ;  as  in  Jogs  (dogz),  looked  (lukt). 

RuLB  3.  A  voiceless  sound  often  changes  to  the  corre- 
sponding voiced  one,  as  when  i  becomes  z  in  dogs  (dogz), 
from  A.S.  dncgas  (dog'gas).    This  is  called  '  voicing.' 

RvLE  4.  When  one  consonant  is  pronounced  instead  of 
another,  a  voiceless  consonant  is  replaced  by  a  voiceless  one 
or  a  voiced  one  by  a  voiced  one ;  and  not  otherwise.  Es. 
tit  thing  (dha  thing)  is  sometimes  pronounced  by  foreigners 
as  (zii  sing).  This  is  called  '  substitution ' ;  (z)  being  sub- 
stituted for  (dh),  and  (s)  for  (th).     No  one  says  (sii  zin; 

According  to  the  above  symbols,  (ae)  denotes  the  Italian 
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long  *  open '  ^,  and  (ao)  denotes  the  Italian  long  *  open '  o ; 
the  corresponding  *  close '  sounds  are  denoted  by  (ee)  and 
(oo).  But  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  denote  the  open 
sounds  by  (§)  and  (9),  or  by  {hy  and  (5);  and  the  close  ones 
by  (^)  and  (o),  or  by  {6)  and  (6) ;  as  these  can  be  used  singly 
for  short  sounds,  and  can  be  doubled,  or  followed  by  a  mark 
of  accentuation,  for  long  ones.  See  pp.  132,  193  (8),  198, 
and  302. 
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Ttulnail  of  (iraek  rmraU  aa>l  imuimniI)  in  frcnch.  f  168. 
French  wMds  of  Celtic  origin,  (  IW.  f'ltotli  wwil.of  Ccnnuiic 
origin,  1170.  TlwFiMfcldidtalcrfof'ieriiiiJi.  |  171.  TreM- 
raenl  ot  Fnuiklih  »ow«U  In  Freoeh.  |  I7a.  Treatment  of  j 
Kiwikiih  connoninU  In  Krmeh-  t  HI.  french  *«b»  of 
Franklih  origin 

;uAPTEa  XIII.— WoBtrt  o»  I.ATHI  o»iui«.  t  >7i  l.*tin  word* 
in  Anglo-Surm  and  Mldrlle  EogllA.  f  17ft.  Ii»|-w»i«.m  of  the 
(tndjr  of  Luin.  f  17fl.  (ircek  wuriU  MmUUtiM  hilo  Lalin 
ifmboli.  I  177.  Influi  of  l,>iin  watdi  i  Inflvnu  nf  (lie  Vnl- 
gMe  Vcnion  of  the  Bible.  |  178.  F.MiniilM  irf  w-rili  1 
from  tbii  Tcnlon.  \  170.  Ciiita  rttcml'lanc*  Utwoon  Lalln  and 
'learned'  French  formi.  Kiamplr*  nl  'J«lln  wirril*  In  the 
Pulmi.  i  180.  Ditcuulon  of  worili  in'tKnml}  li-im  lh«  Vulgate 
Veiiion.  {  161.  Euinpln  of  >nch  wrrt'i*]  ••fvelallj'  inch  ai 
connKDce  with  a  or  #.  1  182.  Kianiplvi  nl  liiu^  winli  found 
in  the  Vulgste  Vcrrion.  )  IB8.  Viinih  liotiHwwl  (foni  olher 
Utin  soorcM.  The  '  three  Period.'  of  Ulln  ln(liiM>M  (  18*. 
Words  borrowed  from  Latin  put  parllclpU*.  KaMH|>la*  I  'tr 
Irrat.  i  ISS.  Farther  example!  of  Iha  mun*.  |  ilH,  K.  words 
ending  in  -att,  especially  past  participle*  anij  *cili«.  |  1M7.  E, 
wonti  ending  \a -tie, -He,  tile.  )  188,  l,illn  ptrtcnl  {larticlplm 
1 1S9.  Some  accoonl  of  Latin.  {  lUO.  I'lonundatlun  ul  l.alin. 
Vowcb  and  ooosooatitt.  {  191.  The  '  broail  romle '  •)'■"'>*>'■• 
ned  fat  repatdUing  Latin  pronuicialJoa.   Spccimon  (rum  the 
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Gntj£iieid.  1 192.  Ezceptioos to  GriniBi'* La«.  Ten 
S^ieciaJ  ludo-EoiiDiKaD combiiuiioDi  of  i  inmiiniitb  Gt 
Law.     (  133.  PifmiciTc  Anran  <,lQda-EaiopeaB)  tomb.     |  VH. 


f  190.  Special  to^i^-Ataga  in  Lilia  ; 


*>*,  when  '  ID  pcahioD ' ;  iw  >  f 


H.    f  197.  Tcml-gndaEit 


c  Latin.    The  ax  {i 


«■>». 


;•■> 


I 


(  19S.  Exunples  of  TawA-gnAtaau  b  l^ 
e-Moia:  ia  the  f-xna;  In  the  a-tma;  in  ihe  *-sene»;  b 
tbe  «-icdcs  ;  tad  in  the  ^-series,  i  199.  Combinatioa  of  eon- 
soDiuts  in  Ladn.  i.  Lob  of  initial  .r.  i.  Treatment  of  initiil  rm. 
j.  Fomuttioa  of  put  paitidples.  4.  Chao^  of  origisil  /,  tk, 
i,dh  to  (  (bdbre  lr\  f.  Ezunpls  of  ««imiiilion.  6.  Tnmt- 
ment  of  J  in  L<rin.  7.  Origin  of  jr.  B.  Df  '>  i  yeootooam] ; 
ihB>t;  tt^l;  gti'>  m.  9.  Lost  of  a  medial  mole,  e^pedaU; 
/.  10.  J)l.  tt>  I! ;  fn^  mn\  tt»>  am;  tn.dti  •>  Mi.  tl. 
Rf>rr;  h  >  11.  li.  Losi  of  a  coosmutt  in  difficoll  com- 
btnationE.  13.  Lou  of  in  imaocentcd  sjUable.  §  SOO.  Fonn- 
a^n  of  the  perfect  tense  and  of  supineL  (  301.  Some  peculiar 
features  of  the  pteseot  tcme.  1.  Redaplicaled  presents,  a.  Tbe 
lofb  -sto.  i.  i>  r  (between  tvo  tdwcU).  4.  The  sufhx  -■> 
faad-U].  5.  The  sofiii -/o.  6.  The  '  iniixed '  a.  EiamjJe*.  7. 
The  xoffii -M.  4  303.  Secondarr  Verbs;  (a)  dtnomiaative ;  (f) 
delidcrativc  J  (c)  inlcniiTB;  {if)  fnqDeolaciTe;  (*■)  inoeptitc. 
$303.  Verbs  of  the  '.^-clais';  examples,  f  301.  Table  of 
R^nlar  Sabstitntion  of  VoireU  in  the  Aiyan  [lDdo-EDR>pe>n) 
L^nf^agci  (p,  191^.  {  30S.  Table  of  Rc|;i]lar  SntstilntioD  of 
DiphlboDgs  in  the  Atttui  (iDdo-Enropean)  Langua|^  (pL  991^. 
Kate  on  phonetic  change 14 

Ckafter  XIV.— Ths  Italian  blehent.  i  20fl.  Borrowings 
ate  doe  to  acttial  contact.  J  307.  Italian  words  in  English 
before  A.  Ii.  1500.  i  SOS.  Italian  words  of  the  modem  period. 
Chancier.  Sir  T.  WiaL  The  Earl  of  Surrey.  Sack%-ii1c.  Gos- 
coigne.  ShakepcBlc.  Musinger.  Ben  Joiuoa.  Beanmont 
and  Fletcher.  Otwaj.  i  309.  Fondnea  of  the  Fiiglish  for 
Italian  travel.  Ascham;  I^ttenham;  John  Howell;  Milton; 
Spenser.  Translations  of  Italian  poems.  InHucace  of  Italian 
upon  French.  {  310.  Origin  of  Italian.  Tbe  verbs  caiuare. 
settHsan;  and  the  phrase  a  siaxie.  f  21L  FronnndBtioB  of 
Italian.  TheVoweU:  a,  4,  i.  e,  u.  Close  and  open  c;  cloje 
and  open  a.  {  213.The  ConsoDonts.  Examples.  S  313.  Folk- 
Latin.    Elision.    Syncope.    Palatalisation,    t  314-  Asaimilatioa. 
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lord  far  RfcnMtMBlSnV    t. -o. 
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-0,   4.-mt 

f.  -wa     6.  -MO.    7.  -M.    t  -itt*.  - 

-MOK.  -ML 

9.  ■■KSO. 
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oflntroiliietiaa  of  SUvootcwordslDtoEoglU)).  {  3S1.  SkvoBW 
Wonl-lut  I  282.  Notes  on  lome  word*  in  the  above  Word-li«. 
i  ZH3.  I-ithuanian.    The  word  fait 39 


irAiTKHXX.— THBPeastAS  akdSanskbit elements.  (38<. 
AcuODDt  ot  Feisiau.  {  S85.  TrvisUteTstion  of  Fenian.  (  388. 
Li»t  of  cognate  wordi  In  Engliih  and  Penian.  j  287.  Period  of 
Inltoductioa  of  Pcniin  words  into  Enj^lisli.  {  tSS.  Persian 
Wotd-lisL  (289.  A  few  other  words  of  Persian  origin.  4  390. 
Table  of  snbstitation  of  consonaott  m  Sanskrit,  Zend,  and 
Peniao ;  as  compared  wlih  Tcolonic  (p.  410).  {  Sfll.  Acconnt  of 
Sanskrit  words  in  Engtiili.  {  292.  Sanskrit  Word-list.  {  293. 
Other  Sanskrit  words  in  lijiglish.  i  294.  Value  of  Sanskrit  in 
comparative  philology.  Porcrt;  of  the  Sanskrit  vowel -system. 
I  29S.  Hindailnni.  Langnages  of  Aryan  origin  in  India. 
{  sua.  Ilindostani  Word-list.  {  297-  Hindi,  Bengali,  and 
Maralhi 40. 


CiMi-ren  XXL— The  Skuctic  element.  $  2D8.  Curiosities  of 
old  'etymology.'  i  299.  The  Semitic  family  of  languages. 
Aramaic  words  and  phrases  in  the  New  TeslamenL  t  300. 
Introduction  of  Hebrew  words  into  English  through  Biblical 
indaence.  {  301.  Hebrew  Word-tiit.  |  302.  Aramaic  Wocd- 
lisL  {  303.  IntiDdoction  of  Arabic  words  into  English.  {  304. 
Arabic  words  in  English  before  a.  d.  1500.  ^  3Dfi.  Arabic 
Word-lisl.  {  306.  Other  Arabic  words  in  English,  t  307, 
The  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Hindnslani  alphabets.  {  308.  The 
Arabic  root.  Eiuoples  of  words  foimed  from  a  'tri-litcral' 
root.    The  ptdix  mil-.     Examples 41 

Chapter  XXD-^Thk  Finno-Tatabic  abd  vawous  Asiatic 
ELEMENTS.  {  809.  I.BngiiaBca  of  oon-Aryan  origin;  Hun- 
garian; Turkish.  I  310.  Tuiliish  Woid-list.  {  311,  Hun- 
garian Word-list,  i  312.  Tatar  Word-lisl.  f  SIS-  The  Dra- 
viilian  langnagei  of  Sontbein  India;  Conarcse:  MalayaUm : 
Telugu;  Tamil,  Sec  J  314.  Dravidian  Word-list,  i  315. 
Other  Indian  languages.  §  316.  Malay,  i  317.  Malay  Word- 
list.  {  31S.  Java,  Annam,  Burmah.  i  319,  China.  Japan,  and 
Thibet.     »  820.  Anatralian ;  Polj-nciian    .         .        .        .        4J 
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Chaitki  XXTV.—^TmM  AmucAx  k 
and  Cnc.  |  IB.  KoA-famentam  b 
Mcxkaa  ;  and  ICokaa  Word-tis.  |  1 
f  sae.  WcM-lBbB  Weri-GsL  i  JXr.Sd^Aamo.  Nank 
CoMK  Wcad-StL  TkpU^aaiaBi  Wond-fio.  f  SK~  Povrin 
Word-itfl.    NfllacBlkaoK «» 

CHAmi  XXV.— Os  soMZ  FAue  EmiotoGm.     |  IB.  CU 

■neiniiig  of  '  etfooiogj'  |  SSA.  Gv^twk  ^ri  Bi^n^ 
(331.  Od  Au/^doby  aad  mHim^tj.  IITTT  Tiji  1 1n.ii  i'  rf 
aimanai,  mmJ,  mffit,  «si,  UK  '•i'iK  <^  w,^— .  oMrmM^ 
tiitfT,  f.b:r4,  dt^,  t»wt.  Ctidnmtm'.  i*mtm,  nhTWi^  tm^ 
mm^ffnn.  Amtm.  JtC.  ftt*.  /■titk,  /ak,  £iri.  itmt,  m'tfliair. 
MMtirr,  /Wn  li«  /ym  I.  raM0,  nwr.  <«nc.  j%l  |  St. 
Lemoa's  OkdaMi;.  KkI:^*  Hd^anj.  Ooa  BoHe's 
EiieliihSMt.  Toofce't  Dhmiami  </Wiy.  fSU-Valnr^ 
VirgOin  Heart,    i  >SS.  TbeKwE^liADiebiwr  M 

Chaptek  XX\*1.-CA)«»is  pok  ETfMOtJOCT.    |  SM.  Tea  seW 

nsBided.     1  338. 

phooe^  lawi  doe  lo  *  ntiogj.'  FriM^ki  ;  the  Me  of  ■ 
placed  of  BKOR)/;  allcnlkMnthcModcaf  caqa^fa^b^A 
AHMg  rertx.  J  340.  pHtkr  t~-t*-  f  UL  TaintjaT 
fonns  to  fnatf^ce.  f  ML  TV  opeiati—  cf  |ifcL«««;  Ian  m 
□alnni;  Ihit  of  aaakiej  ia  aitifidd.  f  MS.  TV  f«wi  f^ 
ct7iiiolo£7  b  Uw  panok  of  TUm 4;; 

AprsNDix.— O^  TBZ  Gkadatioh  or  the  Amo^ivSaxox  Stkoji'; 
Vhk yii 

biDiX  OF  ExcLon  Woane 4;] 

CcKKiAt.  IxDEX  or  PuxciFju.  Hattkks  DncDsao  $c; 


ERRATA. 

P.  31, 1.  9  from  bottom.  For  sasentir  read  asseniir. 
P.  35, 11.  23,  33.  For  a  slight  sound  read  a  slight  nasal  sound. 
^'  43>  1-  5  fron^  bottom.  For  in  to  read  into. 

P.  84,  %  56  (3).  Note  ihaXgredil  is  not  an  example  of  the  change  from 
el  to  il,  bnt  only  of  a  change  from,  e  to  t. 

P.  1 14,  last  line  bnt  one.    For  slsen'dee  read  slsen'ddd. 

P.  137,  middle  column,  1.  6.  For  (jyge,  jnp)  read  (jyjs,  jnjs). 

P.  154, 1.  ID.  ¥ot  phthysic  leaA  phthisic. 

P.  335, 1.  16.  For  capasm  read  capsam, 

P.  377, 1.  ID  from  bottom.  For  the  ^-series  read\\it  ^-series. 

P.  383, 1.  3  from  bottom.  For  ftpa/tw  read  ftp&ffov, 

P.  386,  L  4  from  bottom.  For  set  (3)  read  set  (r). 

P.  360, 1.  9.  Omit  comma  after  Bnt.    In  L  z  i,  omit  Bnt. 

P-  367*  !•  4  from  bottom.  Yoryy^^  read  v*C- 

P.  369, 1.  15.  For  pharanx  letA  pharynx, 

P.  371, 1.  I.  For  vU'^of  read  v4fit-€iv. 

P.  378, 11.  4  and  8.  Insert  commas  after  neglect  and  Oc-. 

P.  386, 1.  16.  For  ma/r-io  read  *matr-io. 

P.  386,  L  4  from  bottom.  For  n^o  read  -n-eo. 

P.  389,  last  line.  For  all  oblique  read  most  of  the  oblique. 

P.  393.  Under  I,  dele  is-to.  Under  M,  dele  min  and  mn. 

P.  395»  1.  6  from  bottom.  For  dat  pi.  fVA/  dat  du.  or  dat.  dual. 

P.  405, 1.  4.  /*^  gutterals  read  gutturals. 

P.  413,  L  II.  For  mascadine  read  muscadine. 

P.  439,  last  line.  For  1638  read  1688. 

P.  437, 1.  8.  For  gucyaoo  read  guayavo. 


I 


ERRATA    IN    SERIES   i: 


,*,  For  MW  o(  the  laOamiaf  bbM  I  aa  ■irhtrf  U  ■■» 
fiimdij,  md  &  lea  nAs  csptiea*  citJriiMi  I  ia  art  MCke  cwji 
poitt.  Tbiu,  ■■  p.  3II0,  I  IB  bidda  Id  My  iktf  'J  it  anviK  ** 
fif  fjXa'nf  of  ijtoirf';  bM  md;  '/iiiaewivia  iV— f  »  ao^ 
for  til  who  cu  proDo^we  tlM  wotd. 

P.  XT.  CH.  n.  f  ;.  ffriaagtagartaJltafafic. 

P.  uvL  Ch.  XV  (fin*  seciiai%  Ar  {  146  rm/ 1  16,4. 

P.  4,  L  3.  /irr  miopttA  rtad  accepted. 

P.  ii.Lj.  A'Mtf  irhilH  jSiilli«nw  wni^inMd  tQ be faracd  b^  a 
Gnd(  «di«aiTe. 

F.  13,  footnote,  lis)  Uae.  /ir  ihitftMrf  Dii  ymMWitrtJaa,  mA  giiwM 
Mine  of  ow  tjm^'*  ^''^  <ilae*  ■*  tW;  ki*e  iMiahue  dK. 

F.  15, 1.  iS.  Far  plnial  ra^ptaal  nfiz. 

P.  17,  L  3.  A'eU—fhic  ijiabol  r  liad  natf^B  a  pir^  i^e,  t% 
when,  c  g.  rv/a  n*  wrilta)  Cor  Mtfi ;  hoe  *■  it  aat  ^tdj'  wiaaA, 
whoeas  sn  (ia  MSS.)  ii  iadutiacL  Bi«  i*e  alw  fiad  «i  far  »,  aw  iw 
■!».  inhere  DoCluas  vat  gained  by  en^loTJa^  t>. 

P.  19.  L  1^  /"it have  been  iijim.  1  laJln  aiia  wjiax 

P.  19,  note  4.  /iir  is  no*  srinai  rtai  a  aov  a^allj  ■ilucm. 
(SsEgeitHl  eiceptioa :  M.  E.  Jic).  a  hm,  ii  >o«  tpA  Am.)  Bat  whoc 
does  ^  occur  I  Hogk'Mvt  Cmm  Maadi.  1581*;  md  il«  ia  Amm  of 
Aitbnr.  f  V.  Of  coanc  ^  u  »  pMoble  M.  E.  ipeOi^ ;  bM  let  b& 
ban  ihc  teTcccncc. 

P.3»,  l«it  line.  Ap  Ttee  wtfe  mirf  There  ni. 

P.  38,1.17.  RtaJ  K.^  haad-^,  iam*^,  iumJ-e.  dat,  ^c  (,CL  Mark 
ri».  4I.1 

P.  44,  col.  3. 1.  II.  Fertioit  roblfeoh.    1*«  Iine;>r  ee^caB  rM>/ 


Xxviii  ERRATA,   ETC.,  IN  SERIES  I. 

P.  57,  Lsfrombollom.  Add— Cf.^^,  A.  S./d/j  L»t./n/w  (p.  437). 

P.  58, 1.  I.  Fffr  diffcolty  read  difficulty.  L.  10  from  boltotn ;  dtU 
queao, 

F.  59,  1.  111.  For  aui  te  really  rtad  our  modem  a  really.  L.  10 ; 
rrad  became  M.  E.  retk  (rcekl,  later  reek  (riiV),  u  in  note  I,  which  ftc 

P.  60, 1.  13.  RtadK.S.  /=Lat.  /. 

P.  63, 1.  8.  /■I'luf  represenl  {even  unronnded)  short  «. 

P.  71 , 1.  5.  Fer  due  to  rtad  all  with  nn, 

P.  79, 1.  g.  /'or'  lually  rfdi/  usually. 

P.  89,  I.  iS.  For  G.  BaJi  read  G.  i'lioA 

P.  1 01, 1.  16.  /Iwcxtind  il  rtad  eitinct  in, 

P.   to8,l.  15.  For  (TK'/r  read /i/nr. 

F.  no,  L  5.  Add — Bat  compaie  the  examples  af-JiU,  clip,  ikorp,  dttf. 
at  p.  137. 

P.  n  7,  L  1 1.  Yotfadtr  (not  "fathtr)  read  fadar  (not  'fathar). 

P,  1^7, 1.  s-  Yoi polar  ttaApUar. 

P.  148, 1.  14.  Far  but  if  it  precedes  the  poajlion  of  the  accent,  rend 
cjiherwiae. 

P.  151, 1.  9  from  boltom,  F»r  weakening  nrorf  change. 

P.  'S3. 1-  3-  For  '  p!.  lid-tn '  read  '  pi.  iid-eu,  also  /id-ea,  lid-an  (see 
Sievers.  A.S.  Gram.  \  365). 

P.  155, 1.  16.  For  'liian  read  'leisan. 

P.  158,  L  II.  Add — SUef  occurs  as  a  weak  verb  in  O,  Mercian  ;  see 
?■■«■ 

P.  i69,  1.9.  For  'Danish  iHfin. /ar-tn' na&  •'DtxA^  Injin./ar-r.' 
In  note  a,  for  '  the  vowels  i,  k  '  read '  the  vowels  e,  a.'     [See  p.  163, 

p.  i6g,  1. 1,  coll.  3, 4.  For  dkonk-uk,  dronk-ano  read  DRuitx-im, 

DKUNK-ANO. 

p.  173, 1.  I  is  correct  1  am  asked  lo  explain  tbe  irregnlaiity.  It 
may  mflice  lo  point  out  thai  G.  ei  has  two  valoet.  E.  g.  A,  S.  ildn,  G. 
Stein  ;  A.  S,  lufu,  G.  Ifein.     See  p.  170. 

P.  183, 1.  4  from  bottom.  Far  pt.  L  read  pp. 

1'.  »o3,  1.  1 7.  Her  we  might  add — '  E.  suliy,  A.  S.  t/lian,  from  A.  S. 

P.  108,  L  18.  Dele  precise.  [In  fact  the  Lat,  eUlii,  wilh  shnrt  u,  diffm 
in  gtiidation.] 

P.  ail,  1  4  from  bottom.     For  tulis  read  eiltii. 
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P.  338,  1.  3.  For  UK-TA  read  L^K-rA. 

P.  131, 1.  31.  For  BLi  read  hlei. 

P.  131  L  <.  Far  fijyaa  mad  rafc/Tent.  ma. 

P.  J3J,  I  6.  Add— So  alio /Jj,  a  meadow,  Tndor  E.  iv«.t«,  mod-E. 
he  (milh  dropped  /'i.  ai being  conbucd  with  Ita  (A.  S.  tiaK)  ;  daL  IXmt, 
|)rov.  E.  ItiUfait,  a  pasture, 

P.  a6S,  It  I J-16.  Zlf/t  fiom  Be-lh  to  *a^.     [See  p.  456,  1.  19.] 

P.  173, 1.  6.  Dell  for  YONS-TO. 

P.  189, 1.  4-  For  -il-ir  read  -iV- 

P.  191,  L  II.  TkAtihirt. 

P.  304, 1.  I.  ForJoA  read/iA. 

P.  310, 1.  7.  ^i*"  it  is  reaJ  Ibc  foiin  .c/iuw  is. 

P.  31  a,  1.  6.  For  brtlhir^H  rwd  irtlAr-en,  fonnerly  britktr.en. 

P.  3JJ,  last  three  lines.  For  'prefit  a-'  lead  '  ptclii  as'\  for  '  F. 
o'  read  'F.  ai>-';  and  for  '  Unfonunatelj-,  it'  read  '  Unfonimatelj, 
theii-.' 

P.  316,11.  j-4.  Read — 'If  then  the  prcfii  adv-  ia  aihmnte  cmu  be  aid 
to  leptewnt  anylliing,  it  must  be  taken  to  teprcsenl  a  LalJD  prefix  ajt-.' 
[In  bet,  there  is  such  cooAidcai  that  i!  can  hudlj'  be  pnt  [Icarlr.] 

P.  336, 1.  9  from  bottom ;  col.  a.  For  '  Sj'  read  '  Hjr.' 

P.  J39,  I.  J.  [I  ongbt  to  say  '  Ais,'  with  (il.  ai  the  word  11  German. 
Hut  I  was  t!p€rially  taugkl,  when  yoimg,  to  aay  '.AJs*';  and  now  I  do 
It  front  habiL  So  there  is  no  miqjiiat  here,  as  civillen  suggest.]  In 
L  13,  rvA/baowman. 

P.  340  :  coll.  I  and  1,  I.  it.  In  this  line  rend — (Old  Enclisbj  hs! 
I    (hol)^(MiDDLE  Ehgush)  hoal  (haol). 

-  35«-  For  13.    Vguitl  influaue  read  13.  Cimienanlal  irt^ueaii. 

P.  363,  L  15.  Fir  distinct  values  fzad  distinct  origins. 

P.364.1-"-  Dek/>/(ji-). 

P.  368,  I.  13.  For  niifyrl  read  nespyrl. 

P-  371, 1.  3  from  bottom.  DeU  A.  S.  attgna^,  E.  agnail.  [For  here 
is  no  'losofn,'  but  a  cbangc  frotn  (simple]  >V  to^.] 

P.  374,  note  3,  last  line.  DeU  Indeed,  the  Utter  form,  4c 
P-  375.  I-  «+  Dole  '<"^  ['">'  =f-  ^oih.  limb\.    And  in  1.  16  dele 
tlmb,  ceatb  [see  ilimmen,  Kamm  in  Kloge]. 
P.  3S5,  L  19.  N.  B.  Id  acre  the  nctatbetis  is  only  in  the  wrincn 
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P.  38j,  1,  lolrom  bottom.  ^i>r  letter  or  sylUble  rnx/ vowel. 

P-  385,  1.  6  frotn  bottom.  Fbr  accented  riad  unaccented. 

P.386,  U.  a,  3.  N.B.  'droit;  for  andrake'  is  an  eiample, 
afAeiii,  but  of  afhariiis ;  the  former  word  only  tefen  to  the  I 
single  bilifll  vowel. 


P.  3B6,  1.  1 

P.  39J,  1.  I 

Lat.  bursa ;  it 
P-  39S. 


.  Dele  agnail.     [See 


from  botlom.  Read  pat 
jccurs  a  furl  in  A.  S. 
7.  18.    N.  B.  The  inserted  k 
word  ;  there  i 


word  of  Latin   origin,  Iroilt  1 


icly  in  the  spelling  of 
pronimcisllon. 

P.  397,  last  line.  N.  B.  It  is  mei 
pronounced  Hi  <.'    Scolchmea  con 

P.  399,  11.  1,  ».  Note.  Bui  the 
that,  on  eiaminatioa  of  iha  MS., 
wrote  litli  matydi  after  all  1     It 


a  ditlerence  made  in  the 

it  that '  the  J  is  then  often  ienorantljr 
□only  know  belter, 
rownbg  point  of  the  story  is  tbii ; 
.  tDms  oat  that  the  suribe  actually 
as,  then,  not  any  fault  of  his;  bat 
tbe  result  of  an  almost  incredible  exhibition  of  pcrvenest  ignorance  ot|  _ 
the  part  of  theeditor(Henry  Weber).  I 

P.  403. 11.  13,  13.     The  sb.  wind  isprnoounced  (waind)  in  poetry,  is  1 
order  to  get  a  rhyme. 

P.  403,  1.  7  from  bottom.   I  am  told  that  stage- tradition  renders  the  1 
in  Rosalind  ai  the  diphthong  (ai). 
P.  406, 1.  8  from  bottom.  Dele  would. 

P.  413. 1.  5  from  bottom.  NoTB.  But  some  sappose  that  gvd-spill, 
'  good  tidings,'  was  merely  doe  to  popular  etymology,  and  that  the  0 
was  short  from  the  HtsL 

P,  424, 1.  5  from  bottom.  Cf.  A.  %.ftarr,  a  bull. 
P,  417,  IL  1,  16.  For  niiPyrl  read  ncs^yrl ;  for  ordcl  read  Ordit. 
P.  4»8, 1.  3.  The  right  derivation  of  A.  S.  slahofTte  is,  that  it  is  short 
for  sli^al-tiyrfle,  i.  e.  firmly  fonndcd,  or  fixed,  steadfssl,  excellent ;  we 
also  find  A.  S.  stitax,  short  for  itaMian,  to  fonnd,  fix ;  see  Sievers,  O.  E. 
Grammar,  ed.  Cook,  {  loj  (3,  note  3), 
P.  440, 1.  6.  For  ro&  read  ■raat. 

P.  444,  last  two  lines.  The  words^Z/ofAur,  spell  ^/f.f/iiir,  andirrw/, 
occur  in  'Gardner's  Letters  of  Rich.  III.  and  Hen.  VII.,'  ii.  67  (Oliphant). 
See  also  Oliphant,  The  New  English,  1.  363,  for  examples  of  calkcrtin 
(cateian)  and  carctuuh. 

445,  notes,  tut  tine.  For  suee  read  uj< 

^3,  U.  13  and  31.  Perlwps  dele  hale;    it  is  rather  C 


ithei  O.  Northun-^^H 
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brian  than  Icelandic ;  O.  North,  hdl^  Matt.  ix.  la ;   M.  £.  hale.  Brace, 
i.  137  (but  also  haiU,  id.  xv.  514). 

P.  465, 1.  16  should  end  with  a  full  stop;  1.  27,  with  a  comma. 

P.  470,  notei»  last  line.  For  seiri  read  eiris, 

P.  47a,  IL  18, 19.  Dele  ill ,  .  ,  .  evil, 

P.  477, 11  aa-a5.  Dele  Flotsam,  &c.     (It  is  of  A.  F.  origin.) 

P.  478, 11.  11-33.  ^^^^  Jetsam,  &c.    (It  is  of  A.  F.  origin.) 

P.  525.  col-  a.  For  lice,  67,  378  read  lice,  67,  195,  378. 
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and  Richard  Rolle  de  Hampole,  and  ihe  like ;  and  (3)  the 
scanly  remains  of  Celtic.  It  was  further  found  convenient  to 
treat  of  the  words  borrowed  from  other  foreign  Teutonic 
sources  besides  the  Scandian,  such  as  Dutcli,  Friesic,  and 
German.  In  this  way  the  native  eljlMKNT  was  extended  so 
as  to  include  all  the  Teutonic  element,  together  with  such 
Laiin  and  Greek  words  as  were  absorbed  into  that  element  at 
an  early  period,  as  well  as  the  not  very  numerous  Celtic 
words,  which  were  introduced  at  various  dates.  I  know  of 
no  better  way  of  dividing  the  subject,  so  as  to  render  the  in- 
vestigation of  it  practically  manageable. 

5  2.  From  what  has  been  said  in  the  last  section,  it  will  be 
easy  to  deduce  the  classes  of  words  to  be  considered  in  the 
present  volume,  which  I  shall  here  collect  into  one  rather 
miscellaneous  group,  at  the  same  time  giving  it  the  title  of 
THE  FOREIGN  ELEMENT.  It  will  necessaHly  contain :  (1)  words 
of  French  origin;  (a)  words  derived  immediately  from  Latin 
and  Greek,  later  than  the  Norman  Conquest;  (3)  words 
borrowed  from  the  various  Romance  languages  exclusive  of 
French,  viz,  the  Italian,  Spanish,  am!  Portuguese;  (4)  words 
borrowed  from  other  Aryan  languages  besitles  Latin  and 
Greek ;  and  (5)  the  miscellaneous  words  borrowed  from 
various  non-Aryan  tongues.  Of  course  the  words  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  classes  can  easily  be  separated  into  numerous 
sets,  but  we  can  do  that  when  we  come  to  deal  with  them. 
The  above  classification  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  present,  and 
I  shall  deal  with  the  various  classes  nearly  in  the  above 
order.  A  sufficient  list  ot  the  main  words  included  in  the 
FOREIGN  ELEMENT  IS  given  in  my  larger  Etymological  Diction- 
ary, and  ed.,  pp.  752-761.  Now  that  I  have  thus  sketched 
out  the  general  plan  of  the  volume  in  a  way  which  can  easily 
be  apprehended,  I  at  once  proceed  to  deal  with  the  first  of 
the  above  classes,  viz.  that  which  includes  ihe  very  numerous 
and  useful  words  which  came  to  us,  at  various  times,  from  the 

FgSNCH. 
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CHAPTER   n. 
Ojc  THE  brntoM-cnos  of  French  words. 


S  3.  Chronology.  In  vo].  i.  $  5,  I  have  already  ob- 
aenfd  ihat.  '  in  considering  the  %-arioos  Bonrces  from  «faicb 
the  vocabula/y  of  modem  English  has  been  drawD,  oar  mast 
iinportani  help  is  ckrotu>li>gy' ;  and  I  proceeded  to  iHDstnw 
what  was  meant  by  this.  The  same  Tcmark  applies  to  c«r 
various  borrowings  from  French,  inasmuch  as  there  has  been 
an  almost  continual,  but  not  consUnt,  influx  of  French  words 
into  English  for  more  than  eight  centniies.  Daring  that 
period,  both  the  English  and  French  languages  h 
considerable  alicra^on,  boUi  in  infleaion  and  p 
and,  unless  we  can  first  of  all  appioi 
dale  at  which  a  given  word  is  introduced,  we  sinB  wbdif 
&il  to  gain  any  dear  knowledge  of  the  matter.  This  caotJoa 
applies  preeminently  to  words  of  French  origin,  as  a 
moment's  consideration  will  shew.  For,  during  the  same 
period,  Latin  and  Greek  have  been  nearly  at  a  stand-sriU. 
■ince  we  have  only  borrowed  words  from  the  literary  fonos 
of  those  languages,  which  have  remained  almost  unvaried ; 
and  again,  our  loan-words  from  Italian,  Spanish,  &c..  are 
mostly  taken  from  the  modem  forms  of  those  languages, 
later  than  a.  d.  1500  (vol.  i.  {  10).  But,  when  we  are 
dealing  with  French,  it  may  make  a  great  difference  whether 
•m  borrowed  a  word  in  the  thirteenth  century  or  in  the  nine- 
teenth ;  and  lliat,  too,  in  more  ways  than  one.  We  have,  in 
lact,  to  consider  differences  of  dialect  as  well  as  changes 
of  pronunciation  in  the  same  dialect  from  time  to  time.    In 
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order  to  lee  vhjr  such  care  is  needed,  it  will  be  necessatj  tvV 
take  a  rapid  aun-cy  of  the  history  of  the  whole  matter. 

$  4.  History.  The  introduction  into  England  of  men 
who  could  speak  French  hat!  already  taken  place  before  the 
Conquest,  viz.  in  the  lime  of  Edward  die  Confessor.  Not 
Baiit>licd  with  promoting  the  Norman  Robert,  who  had  been 
abbot  of  jumifcges  by  the  Seine,  to  the  bishopric  of  London. 
Icing  Edward  again  promoted  him,  in  1050,  [o  be  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury'.  This  and  other  similar  favours 
shewn  to  the  Normans  might  soon  have  had  a  considerable 
influence  upon  English,  had  it  not  been  for  the  decree  of  the 
English  Wiian  (counsellors),  who.  about  a  year  later,  out- 
lawed the  Norman  archbishop  and  all  the  so-called  '  French- 
men.' and  so  kept  the  French  language  out  of  the  island  till 
the  famous  year  1066.  It  is  highly  necessary  to  remember 
(hat  the  Normans  or  Northmen  were  really  Danes,  who  first 
look  possession  of  Normandy  about  150  years  before  their 
conquest  of  England,  and  in  a  very  short  lime  forgot  their 
Danish  and  took  to  speaking  French.  In  the  course  of 
about  three  centuries  these  same  Danes  gradually  forgot 
their  French,  and  took  to  speaking  English,  a  language  with  ■ 
which,  curiously  enough,  their  original  tongue  had  an  ex-  ■ 
iremely  close  alliance.  The  way  in  which  the  French-speak-  I 
ing  Dane  was  so  long  kept  apart,  by  the  mere  accident  of  ' 
language,  from  his  English  cousin,  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
facts  in  history.  But  when  the  fusion  of  the  races  at  last 
took  place,  it  was  complete ;  the  close  kinship  in  blood  and 
the  acceptance  of  a  common  language  produced,  in  due  ■ 
course  of  time,  that  indistinguishably  consolidated  peoplsfl 
which  has  achieved  such  wonders,  and  now  wields  so  vast  a 
empire. 

§  6.    Immediately  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  Norll 
ern  dialect  of  the   French  languages,  as   acquired  by  t 

'  FraFman,  Old   Eng,   History,   1B75.  p.   2j8,     In  Ihe  AnniLb  c 
EogUad,  the  d*(e  given  U  1051,  u  in  ibe  A  S.  Cliromcte. 
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NorauDS,  becaiK  die  hagoge  of  ihc  tomn  awl  of  Ar  i^s 
clisses  of  soaetf,  and  ao  renuiBcd  far  aboa  Akk  onades. 
In  coDseqooioe  of  its  bolitioa  &«■  Fnnoe.  this  paiiii  Jm 
dolect  was  dntfafwd  ia  a  munier  peafarij-  its  oam.  It  hm 
been  variooslf  BBmed  Nonnan,  Aii^i>-Noraaa,  aad  (loesrif 
enough)  French,  bat  il  is  absoinidy  i 
e&Kl  and  socntific  title  far  ii,  tixl  '. 
conwQtcDt  to  call  k  Axglo-Fkzxcb. 
it  'Nonian,'  bcCTMC  tbax  aoftn 
NonnandT,  «icfa  wfakb  tl  oaljr 
^Filltim  the  Conqueror,  and  at  no  i 
'Anglo-Nonnan'  b  ame  to  bednficBed  to 'Noi^bb,*  ^id 
nnsunderaood  To  call  it '  Ficndi '  or  'Old  Fiaick*  k  mk 
snffidauly  disdnctnc ;  for  ibtre  were  BU^AakctstsfFi^K^ 
in  France  itself.  But,  if  we  call  it  'Ai^io-Fnn^'  ((^n- 
venienUy  denoted  by  *A.F,'  comsfgmiSDg  to  *A-S.*  ftv 
Anglo-Saxon),  tc  ifaen  know  pwcuety  «ba  we  hob. 
Anglo-French  is  the  dialect,  or  the  Uiyngt  (k  ■aoets  B4e 
which  ne  consider  it)  which  was  ttHnjdatxd  imo  *^f*— *  it 
1066,  and  WIS  there  devrioped^nMmmmmertktiwtaimg^. 
I  but  not  aU«gtlhtr,  imieftmdimt  rfjwn^m  w^mmu^  so  Haa.  m 
tbe  cooise  of  a  ceoturf  or  vm>,  it  vatied  hsc  or  lea  boa 
(Tvr;'  rorni  of  French  is  spokea  in  Fiance,  inclaiwt  ci^  of 
the  dialect  cf  Nonnandy  widi  wUch  h  bad,  at  ibe  oaaet, 
ctnndded.  Unless  this  fuBdamental  &ct  is  d^sly  csa|xe- 
bended  and  remembered,  it  n  faopcka  10  aadentaad  Ike 
matter  arigbL  It  is  the  mors  iuqKwtB*.  b"-""M  1[SS.  a 
Anglo-Freocfa  are  leaBy  muncTOU^  and  fixrmdi  "■^^'-i-" 
mateiul  for  a  hiilofy  of  the  devdopaent  of  this  impoctaat 
variety.  1  am  not  aware  diat  any  real  progress  has  been 
made  towards  soch  a  study  of  the  svbject  u  shall  enable  a 
10  date  Anglo-French  MSS.  by  the  spdhngs  employed  in 
tbem,  with  at  least  as  mnch  preciam  and  ceitainty  a  we 
can  date  Enghsb  MSS.  by  the  same  means.  Yet  sod)  an 
attempt  ought  certainty  to  be  made;   here,  indeed,  is  a 


I 


■  iiiem,  wu 

^^B     can  date 
^^H    attempt 
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new  field  for  a  student  who  takes  a  pleasure  in  philological 

work. 

§  6.  The  history  of  the  career  of  Anglo-French  may  be 
briefly  told.  Not  only  did  it  become  the  court-language 
immediately  upon  its  introduction,  but  (what  was  still  more 
important)  it  was  the  language  of  the  law-courts.  The 
early  Statutes  of  the  Realm  are  sometimes  written  in  Latin,  but 
many  are  in  Anglo-French.  The  first  thing  that  rendered  its 
isolation  from  the  dialects  of  France  almost  complete  was  the 
loss  of  Normandy  in  1206.  In  1242,  Henry  III  lost  Poitou, 
and  in  1259  he  definitely  relinquished  all  claim  to  Normandy, 
which  had  been  practically  abandoned  fifty-three  years  before. 
In  1307,  Edward  II  made  an  ill-advised  attempt  to  place 
Piers  Gaveston,  the  son  of  a  Gascon  knight,  and  other 
foreigners  who  were  his  friends,  at  the  head  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs.  This  doubtless  brought  home  to  the  barons 
of  England  the  important  reflection  that,  however  much  they 
might  speak  Anglo-French,  they  were  not  Frenchmen  them- 
selves ;  and  the  next  year  they  were  successful  in  securing 
the  banishment  of  Gaveston  and  his  companions.  In  1337, 
Edward  III  assumed  the  tide  of  king  of  France;  in  1338, 
the  French  burnt  Portsmouth  and  attacked  Southampton, 
and  open  war  raged  between  England  and  France  for  some 
thirty  years.  By  this  time  the  difference  between  Anglo- 
French  and  all  the  forms  of  continental  French  was  well 
marked ;  but  Anglo-French  was  rapidly  losing  its  vogue 
in  England,  and  English  was  gaining  ground  with  ever 
increasing  success.  In  1362,  the  triumph  of  English  was 
secured  by  the  direction  of  Edward  III,  that  the  laws  should 
thenceforth  be  pleaded  in  English;  and  in  1385,  the  teaching 
of  French  (by  which  we  must  understand  Anglo-French)  was 
definitely  abandoned  in  grammar-schools,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Trevisa.^  I  suppose  that  a  great  change  came  in  with  the  ac- 
cession of  Richard  II  in  1377.    In  all  probability,  Edward  III 

^  See  the  passage  quoted  in  vol.  i.  %  a 6. 


«<T  n:^^m.it.».e.4..qp»^ 

>  k.  L»  I  ie^  ^Oe  ftfc  «■  c- fay    b  14^ 


C^^A.    AlKT  13^  or  K  ^  I 


|*n»^lq;d'a 


K*ll^^rfiC**^l 


TtMacwwds  Bc  wi;  1 


way  HMO  Eo^oik  ««  av  n^tfr  datt  ft  sfa 

tbejr  woe  OMlMinlf  AM^  ■■•  K 
MsnifaraiaaB.    TWh 


p.  147;  1  a^  Ac  ^JM  bcb*  MHi^iM  ■>  &!■ 


I 


»  rf  Till;  m  ii  4«dOa.Kl,u0;^^ 
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[  «(&  *(»di  dMrfnf  the  taer  MT  <tf  Ae  MHtt  a«r  ii 

I  ty-  man  tfna  a  fciJiiJ  vodt  la  ^  no 
I  sf  UjmWi  'Bm;*  «tiaea  taAj  ■■  ifae  AineoMh 
[  n  al  to  Bore  On  s*«ao  Aan 
r  of  wonk  of  Aagfe-FiCDdi  ocigia  is  talf 
||f».  Bat  M  ibc  atmmy  aAnaaeO,  tbe  facii^  «iA 
bed  npidlj' nocMcd,  and  we 
f  coondtr  ibe  tana  half  of  tfae  duneettk  oeMiK7 
e  former  half  of  the  ibwleendi  cenOMy  (or  from  afaoa 
OS^-MS^)  ^  ibe  period  vfan  A.  F.  vordt  were  intradnced 
into  £ngli*h  l^r  baaiteda,  aad  wete  reai£Ij  adopted ;  after 
which  ihe  Bircam  again  gradiulljr  riackened,  as  tbe  want  was 
lelt  U>  be  more  or  lew  supplied.  By  tbe  end  of  tbe  ccnUny 
it  had  nearly  ceased  to  Bow,  inasmuch  as  the  aonits  itself  was 
running  low.  At  this  point  we  are  cortTronicd  by  a  tesfa 
Iibcnoraenon.  In  tbe  reigns  of  Edward  III  and  Richard  II 
(or  from  about  1340-1400),  the  war  with  France,  and  tbe 
study  of  continental  French  Uteraiure  by  such  authors  a 
Chaucer  *  and  Lydgate,  opened  the  fountain  of  a  fresh  supply ; 
aUhou({h  llic  chief  writer  through  whom  continental  forms 
began  to  influence  the  language  to  quite  an  appreciable  extent, 
was  the  celebrated  William  Caaton.  Just  as  the  Anglo- 
French  source  was  filing,  the  continental  source  was  resorted 
lo,  and  English  has  ever  since  been  increai^  by  an  infiui 
such  wordg,  mostly  belonging  lo  the  Central  French  dialect 
(which  includes  the  Parisian),  from  the  fifteenth  ceniur>-, 
especially  after  1 470,  down  to  the  present  day.  Ii  is  manifest 
that  theM;  words  really  l>elong  to  a  different  category,  and  10 
a  later  period.  1'lie  Anglo-French  was  developed  from  tbe 
old  Northern  or  Norman  dialect  of  France,  and  is  of  an 
archaic  character,  luving  been  origiiully  introduced  before 
A-n-  1100;  its  nearest  rc:lationslup  is  10  the  continental  French 
of  the  oldest  period,  or  what  is  generally  called  Old  French. 
But  the  borrowings  from  Central  French  mainly  belong 
■Ota  Rl  end  of  tbe  clupter. 
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to  later  periods,  viz.  to  the  periods  known  as  Middle  French 
and  Modem  French.  Modern  French  is  usually  taken  to 
begin  with  Villon  and  Philippe  de  Comines,  whose  works 
belong  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  immediately 
preceded  the  period  usually  called  the  Renaissance,  in  the 
time  of  Francis  the  First  (1515-47).*  This  agrees  so  nearly 
with  the  date  1500,  which  I  have  taken  as  the  beginning 
of  4e  Modem  Period  of  English,  that  I  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  present  work,  take  the  same  date  to  represent  the 
beginning  of  Modem  French.  From  all  this  it  follows  that 
we  may,  with  sufficient  exactness,  consider  the  borrowings 
from  France,  at  least  during  the  fifteenth  century,  as  having 
been  made  from  the  Central  French  dialect  of  the  Middle 
French  period,  and  all  later  borrowings  as  being  made  from 
the  same  dialect  of  the  Modern  French  period,  i.  e.  from  what 
is,  in  common  parlance,  loosely  called  by  the  simple  name  of 
*  French.'  The  symbols  for  these  respectively  may  be  simply 
taken  to  be  '  M.  F.'  and  *  F.'  These  symbols  are  descriptive 
of  the  period,  the  dialect  being  understood  to  be  Parisian, 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
lome  M.  F.  words  were  imported  quite  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  or  even  earlier,  owing  to  continental  trade,  and  to  the 
study  of  such  sciences  as  medicine,  astrology,  and  alchemy. 
See  Trench,  English  Past  and  Present,  Lect  III.  Lastly,  the 
modern  French  has  itself  suffered  slight  alterations,  and  it  may 
sometimes  be  convenient  to  denote  the  earlier  stage  of  it  by 
'  Tudor  French,'  i.e.  French  in  use  during  the  Tudor  period 
of  English,  or,  roughly  speaking,  during  the  sixteenth 
century. 

§  8.  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  this  matter  as  clear  as 
possible,  because  until  it  is  apprehended,  no  satisfactory 
progress  can  be  made ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  the  usual 
treatises  on   the  history   of  our  language   are  sufficiently 

*  Sec  Saintsbury's  Short  History  of  French  Literature,  Book  II, 
ch.  I. 
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nffidi  oa  ibii  poiK.    fa  «a  act  do,  m  pnctice. 

•I  am  barwiBfti  fnm  Ak  ha^nge  of  Fmxc  Bder 

ipided  I7  UMMkal  ax)  dtfoaolosical 


■*«*■?« 


mderaood,  ii  appean  dw  ««  mut  o«ft-i1 
1^1 


Mf  MfaniB  ( 

ferner  of  ihew  eaiUM»  ibe  Anglo-Fnncfa  (A.F.)  wonk^  * 
iiMMtlf  homwed  before  I40D,  and  related  10  tbe  'Old 
French '(O.F.)  of  wmom  Sakctt  on  tbe  coadnetU.  Tbe 
bUtcf  of  diew  coBUin  tbe  Middle-Fraich  (M.  F.\  moGlfy 
borrowed  during  the  fifteenth  centnrj,  and  ibe  modem 
French  (F.)  word*,  moatly  borrowed  diuiiw,-  the  modem 
period ;  al  (in  general)  bdongii^  to  tbe  Centra]  French  or 
Pariiiatt  dialecL  Tbe  reana  mhy  iber  are  to  be  separated 
b  that  the  prommrialion,  accentaaiion,  and  phonetic  bws  of 

I  the  A.  F.  word*  are  often  quite  different  from  those  of  the 

I  M.  F.  and  P.  word*.  The  explxnationa  wluch  exacdjr  applf 
lo  one  cUm  ofirn  fail  when  applied  to  the  other.  And  now 
that  this  reparation  has  been  made,  it  will  be  possible  to 
treat  one  clais  at  a  time,  in  separate  chapters.     Moreover, 

I  tince  the  A.  F.  word*  are  at  once  the  older  and  the  more 
important,  tbi-y  will  be  conudered  first,  viz.  in  Chapters  III- 

'  VI, 

5  B.  A  few  examples  will  emphasize  the  above  statement, 
and  put  the  wliole  niatur  in  a  cleaner  light  We  may  take 
such  a  pair  of  word*  a»  Jear/  and  /t/e,  and  |woeeed  to 
investigate  them.  /■'//(  belongs  10  ihc  modern  E.  period,  and 
tloei  not  even  appear  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  It  precisely 
coincided  with  ilic  mod.  Y.ftli,  and  even  preserves  the  mod. 
F,  circumflex  and  p ro nil ncia lion  '.  Kut  fmst 
M.  V../isfe,  in  Chaucer's  S(|uierea  Tale,  I.  61,  and  is  identical 
with  [he  A.  7./aU,  occurring  in  tbe  Statutes  of  the  Realm, 

'  But  ll  ii  oRen  proDODncrd  ai  fea,  naturally  enough,  bj  sach  u 
kxum  DO  frendi.     I  have  beard  It  >o  pronaunced  by  courtry  pcopli 


m 
to  m 

1 


voLlp.  |6>:  jLAijii.    TbeaM&F.>»BaMid 

of  ibe  O.  F.  fi^  ao  ^at  tbe  nowonfe  an  mbHt 

oTonc  u>i]  tbc! 

voLi.f3«»    ■ 

diffcftW  «^9  IB  wbicfa  ibcT  btw  psntd  iMo  EaAi^  « 

widd;^  (fiffercDC  dUo.    Or. 

tDlo  tlic  origm  of  fffHirr,  «ii 

Prologiie,  L  i8a.  TlnisaincifridmkilnAdc  A.F.M**. 

in  Ik  LibcT  CbMiibuu  unt^  pu  f^^t^BBch  Bdoip^k^^^'g  >c 

•1  present,  in  tbe  Ubcr  Albas,  p.  244. 

il«l9Vv  eshSiits  I 

(  10.  Seme  of  ifae 
A.  F.  aad  F.  aic  so  dev  md 
oT  ihem  «ill  cfwn  <bM  not  ihrnt)  onlfe  »  k>  £■£»  m 
once  to  wliicfa  dass  a  ghcn  voed  is  lo  be  icfeiMjd.  Tke 
pTonimciatioD  oT  A.  F.  viB  be  deili  «iA  bok  Mr  ■ 
CbaptcT  III,  boi  I  ms;  here  dm  ittnilmT  to  a  fev  «f  IH 
peculuntks,  bv  way  of  dtewing  the  kaid  of  fkia^mBm 
wluch  we  may  expect  to  fatd.  Tbe  laiew  _^"_  (fa«MJ> 
wriiien  0  u>d  le,  aad  tbe  r<»TffQw1  ^nbob  tt  aaijm  kd 
the  same  sooods  in  A.  F.,  and  in  loae  (M^atf)  of  ibe 
dialects  of  a  F.,  as  in  M.  E.  and 
as  the  proDnncistioo  of  rwglMi  | 
dine,  it  baa  f^ifaTnlly  praencd  ibeae  oU 
modern  F.  has  &iled  10  do  xx  Tbe  «U  /,  m  ■■  Fa^bb 
Judge,  has  become  cA  {i  in  amrt)  in  F.  Tbe  old  «*,  aa  in 
Fj^bb  ciamifT,  has  became  lA  in  F.,  as  ta  F,  eAtat,  pn>- 
noODCCd  with  tbe  <i  of  tbe  FL  jiMn.  Tbr  old  fa^  as  in 
F.  fai/,  hzs  become  i  in  F.,  as  in  F.  fv'  (proDonaoDd  as 
E.  ^O-  1^  oU  V,  as  in  EL  kmrJtn.  has  tfinpfKand  la  F.. 
iis  pbce  being  soppGcd  by^vas  in  F.  gardiem.  Hence  ii 
is  obvious,  OD  tbe  bcc  of  it.  ibai  oar  words  ^^t,  dtamitr, 
piU,  whtAm,  cannot  posably  be  derived  bom  tbe  F,  jmge, 
chim^t,  ftn'Ot,  or  garJum,  bat  ronsi  be  old  words  of  tbe  H.E. 
period,  and  of  A.  F.  origin.    In  bet,  the  M.  E,  (onus  wen, 


I 
I 


la 
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respectively,  iitge,  ehambrt,  ^il,  and  warden;  and  ihe 
A.  F,  forms  were  precisely  the  same.  The  examples  Judge 
and  c/iam/ier  are  particularly  instructive,  because  ihe  facis 
about  their  etymology  cannot  be  delected  by  the  eye,  i.e.  by 
the  spelling,  but  only  by  the  ear,  i.  e,  by  the  pronunciation. 
Indeed,  a  further  consideration  of  the  word  judge  may  teach 
us  one  more  fact.  For  the  symbol  dge  denotes  precisely  ihe 
same  «)und  as  the  symbol/,  and  precisely  ihc  same  sound  as 
the  M.  E.  and  A.  F.  g,  when  followed  by  e.  This  is  because 
the  A.  F.  and  O.  F.  and  M.  E,  g,  when  followed  by  e  or  /',  is 
in  the  same  case  as  j;  it  was  formerly  sounded  as  j,  but  in 
mod.  F.  has  become  zh  (or  z  in  azure).  Hence  many  E. 
words  beginning  with  ge  or  gi  (where  g=j)  are  of  A.  F. 
origin ;  such  words  are  general,  genlU,  jest  (formerly  gesle), 
giant,  gist.  The  rule  is  not  imiversai,  because  a  late  word 
may  be  made  to  conform,  as  regards  its  initial  sound,  with 
the  majority ;  still  we  see  a  striking  exception  in  a  word  so 
obviously  modern  as  E,  gendarme^  (pronounced  as  romic 
thondaam).  By  way  of  further  illustration,  I  here  throw 
together  a  few  examples,  taken  almost  at  random,  of  words 
in  which  the  true  source  is  correctly  indicated  by  the  modem 
English  pronunciation. 

Words  of  A.  F.  Origin.  Words  of  late  F.  Origin. 


(Note  the  peculiarities,) 
chandler  (E.  ck). 
chapel  {E.  ck). 
broach  (E,  di). 
message  (E.  -agt). 
rage  (E.  -ge). 
quart  (E.  qu). 


lote  the  peculiarities.) 
chandelier  IF.  ch). 
chaperon  (F.  ch). 
brochure  (F.  ck). 
mirage  (F.  >,  -age), 
rouge  (F.  -ge). 
quadrille  (F.  qu). 


>t  quUe  Ml  iDodnn  as  migbi  be  etipected.    1 
urabably  introduced  by  Drfden.    '  A  Gendamti  stnick  oa  his  Head- 
'   jBWith  the  Tmnchcon  of  hii  LaDcc';  Iliatory  of  the  LeagDe,  tr.  b]r   ' 
I,  Lonilaii,  1684,  8va.,  p.  ill.    Perhnpt  It  weal  out  o~ 


Words  or  AS.  Ouczx,  Wtms^  cr  ixts  F.  O 

(Note  tbe  pK^KUs^ 

corpse  (jbk^iS. 

nNiodel(O.F.W}. 

bme  (£.«>. 
feeble  i£.tft. 
chine  (X.  cfaX 

\iae(E.t\ 
beaiit7(£.«a[-nrV. 
CMse  {£.««>. 
bcJl.  rtr*  (E.  m\ 
horn  (E.  Mt). 
soil  !.£.  kO- 

I  ntuch  regret  to  find  that  kkdc  DicOQicia  ^sek  dv  oU 
word  (knairy  with  th=ik,  whicb  ii  detBtaUc  1:  fast 
obviously  been  aiflacnccd,  lo  its  Andnaoge,  bf  tk  koc 
word  thffaker.  Wbea  we  ofaMne  ibe  gral  nrieda  rf 
pnjauncuUion  ia  die  ane  coBocatn  (rf*  ^nlnfa,  at  e^  m 
rrVu-  and  rdnw,  kmr  aad  imr,  awr  mm!  mik.  Jbc.  il  be- 
contea  plain  that,  in  tcacfaoK  dddicB  id  *^ti,  Act  hImwH 
be  mtHle  lo  underttand  how  BKwwwy  ft  b  lo  lesn  the 
(ounds  of  ibe  Fiench  alpfaabet  as  «di  as  ihoM  of  ilie 
Englisli  ooe.  If  ooi  teacbcn  are  tmnpii  to  lUs  ta^  ifaer 
tti^il  at  aay  rate  acquire  sacfa  Fnaicfa  soands  as  are  ci  coa- 
itaal  occurrence,  rix.  those  represented  br  sodi  ^mbob  as 
(A,  ge,  fu.  im.  /,  tarn,  vu,  *i.  Children  wYMld  then  mdcr- 
siand  that  ibey  matt  be  prepoied  to  Heat  socfa  a  combinaiioD 
as  cJUne  {wben  standing  aJooe,  or  in  the  vx>nl  ma-eirme}  tnmt 
either  an  Knglbh  or  a  Frencfa  point  of  new  ■  and  that  tbere 
is  some  sort  of  reason  for  sucb  variable  ireiiment.  f  I  fear 
'  TV  J  U  eiotsccDt ;  A.  F,  ■ 
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this  savours  too  niuch  of  cominon  sense  lo  be  at  all 
generally  adopted.  I  suspect  that  the  warsliippers  of  our 
'spelling  as  it  is'  will  neitlicr  allow  our  spelling  to  be 
altered,  nor  permit  it,  while  adhered  lo,  to  be  explained. 
Precisely  on  the  same  principle,  I  was  made,  when  at 
school,  to  accentuate  Greek  words  correctly,  whilst  carefully 
kept  in  ignorance  as  lo  what  the  accents  tneanl.  But  I  now 
suspect  that  my  masters  did  not  know  themselves. 

§  11.  There  is  one  other  point  about  the  words  of  Anglo- 
French  origin  that  is  far  loo  important  to  be  omitted,  viz. 
the  usefulness  of  such  words  as  constituting  part  of  our 
vocabulary.  The  usual  views  as  to  the  value  of  t!ie  '  native 
i-lement'  of  our  language  are  well  expressed  in  an  admirable 
passage  in  Dr.  Bosworth's  Preface  lo  his  smaller  A.  S, 
Dictionary,  a  passage  founded  upon  and  epitomised  from  an 
able  article  which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for 
October,  1839,  pp.  22a-a3a, 

'  Not  only  in  the  number  of  words,  but  in  their  peculiar 
character  and  importance,  as  well  as  their  influence  on  gram- 
matical forms,  it  must  be  universally  acknowledged  that 
Anglo-Saxon  constitutes  its  principal  strength.  At  the  same 
time  that  our  chief  peculiarities  of  structure  and  idiom  arc 
essentially  Anglo-Saxon,  from  the  same  copious  fountain 
have  sprung — words  designating  the  greater  part  of  objects 
of  setjsc — the  terms  which  occur  most  frequently  in  discourse, 
and  which  recall  the  most  vivid  conceptions,  as,  sun,  moony 
tarlh,jire,  spring,  day,  tiighl,  beat,  cold,  sea,  land,  &c., — words 
expressive  of  ihe  dearest  connexions,  the  strongest  and  most 
powerful  feelings  of  nature,  from  our  earliest  days,  as,  molher, 
father,  sister,  brother,  wi/t,  home,  childhood,  play,  &c., — the 
language  of  business,  of  the  shop,  the  market,  the  street,  the 
farm,  and  of  everyday  life, — our  national  proverbs, — our 
language  of  humour,  satire,  and  colloquial  pleasantry, — the 
most  energetic  weirds  we  can  employ  whether  of  kindness  or 
invective, — in  short,  words  expressive  of  our  strongest  emotioiu 
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and  actions,  in  all  the  most  stirring  scenes  of  life,  from  the 
cradle  lo  the  grave.  Every  speaker  or  writer  then,  who 
would  not  only  convince  the  understanding  but  touch  the 
heart,  must  avoid  Latinised  expressions,  and  adopt  Anglo- 
Saxon,  which  from  early  use  and  the  dearest  associations 
excite  cmotbn  and  affect  the  heart.  Though  a  word  of 
Latin  or  Anglo-Saxon  origin  may  be  equally  well  under- 
stood, "  the  one  "  (says  the  Reviewer)  "  shall  impart  the  most 
vivid,  and  the  other  the  roost  frigid  conception  of  the 
meaning.  The  difference  is  as  that  between  the  winici's 
and  the  summer's  sun.  The  light  of  the  former  may  l>e  as 
clear  and  dazzling  as  that  of  the  btter.  but  the  genial  warmth 
is  gone.'"  There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  general 
soundness  of  the  above  advice,  but  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  it ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  fur  us  to 
restrict  our  choice  of  words  to  those  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin 
exclusively.  1^  Hundreds  of  words  of  Anglo-French  ori^n, 
owing  lo  their  early  introduction  into  the  language,  and  the 
thoroughness  with  which  they  have  become  incoqwrated  in 
it,  have  quite  as  strong  a  claim  to  our  attention,  and  are 
found,  in  practice,  to  be  quite  as  useful  in  their  way,  as  are 
those  of  truly  native  origin.  In  Lecture  VI  of  Marsh's 
Lectures  on  the  English  Language,  a  work  of  great  merit, 
numerous  extracts  from  vanous  authors  are  analysed,  in 
order  to  cxhibHt  '  the  numerical  percentage  of  words  from 
different  sources.'  We  thus  learn,  for  example,  that  fihake- 
ipeare  uses,  on  an  average,  abouE  85  per  cent  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  about  15  per  cent  of  other  words,  whilst  in  the 
Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible  llie  proportion  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  words  rises  to  about  97  per  cent  of  the  whole.  This 
is  certainly  a  good  initial  way  of  estimating  the  style  of  a 
given  author ;  but  the  value  of  the  test  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced if,  in  a  ttcond  estimate,  the  number  of  words  of 
Anglo-French  origin  can  also  be  computed,  and  carried  to 
Ihe  writer's  credit    It  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  an 
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author's  style,  whether  he  supplements  his  'Anglo-Saxon' 
words  from  the  Anglo-French  source  only,  or  from  other 
sources  as  well ;  and  1  throw  out  this  hint  for  the  guidance 
of  such  critics  as  are  curious  in  these  matters,  i  A  good 
writer  who  wishes  to  be  generally  understood  and  fias  some 
self-respect,  will  naluraJly  and  unconsciously  so  choose  his 
vocabulary  that  it  will  be  mainly  composed  of  words  of 
Anglo-Saxon'  and  Anglo-French  ori^n/he  will  only  adopt 
Latintsms  or  modem  French  words  when  he  has  to  express 
ideas  so  modem  that  the  two  former  sources  fail  him ;  which 
will  not,  or  should  not,  be  very  often.  The  following  ex- 
tract sets  the  common-sense  view  of  the  matter  in  a  clear 
light,  and  is  deserving  of  attention.  'To  know  how  to 
employ,  in  the  due  degree  and  on  the  proper  occasions, 
either  the  Saxon  or  the  classical  elements  of  our  language, — 
when  to  aim  at  strength,  and  when  at  refinement  of  ex- 
pression— 10  be  energetic  without  coarseness  and  polished 
without  affectation — is  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  a  highly 
cultivated  taste/' 

§  13.  By  way  of  example,  let  us  consider  the  language  of 
that  exquisite  lyric  poem  by  Tennyson,  entitled  '  The  Sea- 
Fairies.'  It  might  be  objected  by  a  purist  who  merely 
regarded  the  words  in  it  as  'native'  or  'foreign,'  that  it 
contains  no  less  than  twenty-four  '  foreign '  words.  But  let 
us  look  at  the  mailer  a  lillte  more  closely,  and  enquire  into 
the  precise  nature  of  such  '  foreign '  words.  We  at  once  find 
that  no  less  than  eighteen  of  these  are  excellent  M.  E.  and 
A.  F.  words,  that  were  in  use  before  1400.  These 
mariner,  faces,  rounded*,  pral  {=.presstd),  mused,  t, 
fountain,  carol,  dances,  forms,  poising,  colour,  cave,  phi 

'  Anglo-S«;ion  oiosl   here  be  taken  (o  include   the  closely  related 
woida  of  ScandioD  origiD.  of  the  Early  English  period. 

'  r^iinburgh  Review.  Oct.  1S.19,  P-  '39. 

'  KeiiOii.  as  >n  odjective,  ia  M,  E.  and  A.  F. ;   tbe  addili. 
lafiii  -ed  a  quite  legitimate. 
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jubHa,  <Imt,  fhordi^.  tJajr ;  and  [here  >re  but  six  wordt  1 
Of  the  remaining  sU,  g-uithoUatg, 
(which  is  bonowed  from  I>uii:b)  all  belong  to  pore  Ozabedaa  ^ 
English ;  whilst  the  rwo  latest  words,  vtt  /ur 
were  both  in  use  before  1700.  and  are  aboni  I 
old.  If  ihen  we  cast  in  the  Anglo-French  words  amongst  the 
■  naliw '  ones,  the  number  of  foreign  words  is  rcallj'  onljr  «jr- 
Wbat  the  six  words  aie,  provided  ihey  do  not  strike  the  ear 
as  strange  or  affected,  does  not  greatly  maner;  but  eren  here 
wc  find  that  none  of  them  is  lafer  than  1700;  so  that  the 
poem  is  absolutely^ free  from  aR  'neologisms,'  which  is  the 
modem  word  fori  newfangled  icnni-  From  a  lingtiisdc 
point  of  view,  its  '  English  '  is  absolutely  pore ;  and  this  fact, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  its  exquisite  melody,  accounts  for 
the  faultlessness  of  its  form.  We  here  recognise,  in  fact,  the 
hand  of  a  master. 

{ IS.  The  fact  b,  that  many  of  the  Anglo-French  words 
are  as  necessary  and  as  useful  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  ones; 
there  are  even  cases  where  they  are  indispensable.  The 
word  hour,  for  example,  cannot  be  replaced  by  any  other 
term,  because  the  A.  S.  Sd,  mod.  E.  /(i/<r.  is  now  used  »iih 
another  meaning.  Amongst  the  ordinal  numbers,  we  have 
one,  the  word  second,  which  is  ai  once  Anglo-French  and 
indispensable,  because  the  A.  S.  ifiStr,  mod.  E.  ol/ur,  is 
useful  in  other  ways.  Further  illuslrauons  of  this  Imth  will 
readily  be  found,  and  need  not  be  added  here.  By  way  of 
specimens  of,Anglo^TrenchjSCilds,  take  the  following  handful 
of  monosyllables,  which  arc  amongst  the  commonest  words 
in  the  language,  vizj  arl,  bar,  beak,  html,  baf,  bill  (as  in 
hotel-bill),  blame.  Hut,  boil  (verb),  boel,  brief,  bull  (verb),  cage, 
cap,  <aUh,  came,  chain,  ehair,  change,  chase,  cheer,  chief,  ehoj'ee, 
clear,  clerk,  coat,  coin,  cost,  count  (verb),  course,  court,  crown. 
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try,. 


',  dance,  dean,  debt,  doubt,  due,  duke,  t 


It  is  need- 


'  CApn/i  U  a  later  (pelling  of  the  M.E- nrn/'i 
like  the  mod.  E.  chordi, 

VOL.  U.  C 


which  was  Dsed  at  times 
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less  to  go  further. /it  is  certainljr  poss^le  to  write  whole 
sentences,  or  even  whole  books,  without  using  a  single  word  of 
French  origin,  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  avoiding  certain 
subjects  and  phrases  which  are  really  necessary  to  corapicte- 
ness.  Jln  order  to  illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject  more 
explicitly,  I  append  below  two  'Specimens  of  English';  in 
the  former  of  them  no  word  of  French  origin  is  allowed 
10  appear,  whilst  the  latter  is  crowded  wilh  French  words 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  proportion  of  them  rises  to  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  or  a  third  of  the  whole.'  The  '  Specimens ' 
are  taken  from  ch.  xxi.  of  the  '  Outlines  of  Comparative 
Philology,'  by  Scheie  de  Vere,  published  at  New  York  in 
1853.  1  have,  however,  modified  ihem  in  my  own  way,  and 
made  numerous  alterations,  in  order  to  remove  such  in- 
accuracies as  occur  when  the  author  claims  the  words  ^ai'l, 
tanner,  warrior,  baukd,  plud,  launched,  market,  etc.,  as  n 
which  ihey  certainly  are  not.  I  am  not  [he  less  indebted  to 
him  for  the  excellent  way  in  which  he  has  seized  the  salient 
characteristics  of  the  languages.' 

§  14.  Specimen  of  pure  English,  in  wbioh  no  foreign 
words  occur.     (From  Scheie  de  Vere  ;  as  above). 

The  might  of  the  Norman  hardly  niade  its  v 
home  of  the  Saxon,  but  drew  back  at  the  threshold  of  bis 
house.  \"TTiere,  beside  ihe  fire  in  the  kitchen '  and  the  hearth 
in  his  hall,  he  met  his  beloved  kindred.  The  bride,  the  wife, 
and  the  husband,  sons  and  daughters,  brothers  and  sisters, 
tied  to  each  other  by  love,  friendship,  and  all  kindly  feelings, 
knew  nothing  dearer  than  their  own  sweet  home.  The  English- 
man's cows  and  sheep,  still  grazing  in  his  fields  and  meadows, 
gave  him  milk  and  meat,  and  fleeces  of  wool.     The  herds- 


'  The  proportion  of  '  foreign '  wordi 
Dictionuy  smomita,  accoiding  to  Mush, 
above  the  ivemge. 

■  Sec  Notci  vid  Queries,  7  S.  vi.  405,  465. 

*  A.  S.  cycen ;  borrowed  &om  Lat.  ceguina. 


the  Prcfkce  to  JoluiKie'* 
li  per  cent,  whicli  is  a 
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man  watched  ihem  in  spring  and  summer ;  the  ploughman 
drew  his  furrows  with  help  of  oxen  or  horses,  and  afterwards 
harrowed  them.  At  the  time  of  harvest,  the  busy  reaper  was 
at  work  with  his  scylhc,  whilst  others  gathered  and  bound  up 
the  sheaves ;  and  with  all  gladness  the  harvestmen  drove  the 
wain,  laden  with  wheat,  or  oats,  or  rye,  from  the  field  to  the 
barovj  The  wain  had  its  wheels,  each  with  its  nave  and 
spokes  and  felloes;  and  the  team  bent  heavily  beneath  the 
yoke.  In  his  trade  by  sea  and  land,  the  Englishman  slill 
sold  and  bought;  in  the  small  shop,  or  at  the  road-side  stall, 
he  shewed  his  goods  and  had  all  his  dealings.  Whether 
weaver  or  clothier,  baker  or  miller,  saddler  or  smith,  each 
made  his  own  liung  in  his  own  way.  He  lent  or  borrowed, 
took  his  neighbour's  word,  and  with  skill  and  care  throve  and 
grew  wealthy.  Later,  when  he  longed  once  more  for  freedoro, 
he  readily  grasped  his  weapons,  whether  axe,  or  sword,  or 
bill,  or  spear,  or  his  much-dreaded  bow  and  arrow.  The 
horseman  leaped  without  stirrup  into  the  saddle,  and  slew 
the  foe  with  deadly  swing  of  sword  or  the  sway  of  the 
mighty  ax.  At  sea,  the  sailors  thronged  the  well-built  boats 
and  ships,  each  of  which  was  thoroughly  English,  from 
the  keel  to  the  board,'  and  from  the  helm  of  ilie  rudder  to 
the  lop  of  the  mast.  They  spread  the  sail  to  the  wind, 
or  rowed  with  strong  long  oar.  As  his  fathers  had  done 
before  him  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  the  Englishman  would 
not  only  eat.  drink,  sleep,  play  upon  the  harp  or  sing  his 
song  or  glee;  but  by  walking,  riding,  fishing,  and  hunting, 
he  still  lasted  strong  and  healthy ;  whilst  his  lady  with  her 
children  were  busily  teaching  or  learning  how  to  read  and  to 
vfrite,  to  sing  and  to  draw.  Even  needlework  was  not  for- 
gotten, as  the  old  writers  say  that  by  this  they  shone  most  in 
the  world.  The  wisdom  of  later  times  was  then  unknown, 
but  they  had  their  homespun  saws,  which  are  still  looked 
v^aa  as  wise  and  true  by  all  mankind ;  such  as — God  help! 
'  Not  deck  \  for  this  nu  a  Utei  tetm,  and  borrowed  from 
C  a 
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them  that  help  themselves ;  lost  time  is  never  found  again ; 
when  sorrow  is  asleep,  wake  it  not  I 

It  is  needless  to  moralise  upon  the  above  passage;  we 
recognise  here  many  of  the  sterling  qualities  which  help  to 
make  the  life  of  the  Englishman  a  life  worth  living. 

§  16.  Speoimen  of  English,  crowded  with  words  of 
French  origin.    (From  Scheie  de  Vere;  as  above.) 

To  defend  his  conquest,  the  Norman  gained  possession  of 
the  country ;  and,  master  of  the  soil,  erected  fortresses  and 
castles,  and  attempted  to  introduce  novel  terms.  The 
universe  and  the  seasons,  the  planets  and  comets,  and 
even  the  ocean,  attest  how  much  was  impressed  with  the 
seal  of  the  conqueror.  Hills  became  mountains,  and  dales 
valleys,  streams  were  called  rivers,  and  woods  forests.  The 
deer,  the  ox,  the  calf,  the  swine,  the  sheep  appeared  on  the 
table  of  the  noble  as  venison,  beef,  veal,  pork,  and  mutton: 
Salmon,  sturgeon,  lamprey,  and  bream  became  notable  as 
delicacies ;  serpents  and  lizards,  squirrels  and  conies,  falcons 
and  herons,  quails  and  pigeons,  stallions  and  hackneys  were 
novel  names  in  the  list  of  the  contents  of  the  animal  kingdom; 
whilst  the  old  worts  became  herbs  or  vegetables,  and  included 
onion  and  borage,  lettuce  and  sage ;  together  with  such  flowers 
as  the  primrose  and  violet,  peony  and  gentian,  columbine  and 
centaury.  New  titles  of  rank  and  dignity  appeared  in  duke 
and  marquis,  count  and  viscount,  baron  and  baronet,  squire 
and  master.  The  mayor  presided  at  the  council  above  the 
Saxon  alderman.  The  list  of  the  offices  of  the  government 
comprised  chancellor  and  peer,  chamberlain  and  ambassador, 
general  and  admiral.  The  king  indeed  retained  his  title,  but 
the  state  and  the  court  became  French;  the  administration 
was  carried  on  according  to  the  constitution;  treaties  were 
concluded  by  ministers  and  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
sovereign ;  the  privy  council  was  consulted  on  the  affairs  of 
the  empire,  and  loyal  subjects  sent  representatives  to  parlia- 
ment.   There  the  members  debated  on  matters  of  grave 
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in  some  respecta[  more  archaic  and  truer  to  the  Latin 
original  than  the  French  of  Paris,  which  had  but  lately  risen 
into  importance  on  the  continent  as  a  literary  language. 
And  this  is  all.  It  is  difficult  to  have  patience  with  the 
newspaper-writers  to  whom  this  is  a  perennial  jest,  and  who 
are  utterly  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  the  language 
of  the  English  court  under  a  king  who  claimed,  io  be  alsQ_^ 
king  of  France^  and  the  poor  jargon  taught  by  the  second-rate 
governesses  of  the  last  century,  who  pretended  to  teach 
*a  French  never  spoken  in  France,'  nor  indeed  anywhere 
else.  It  is  charitable  to  suppose  that  those  to  whom  this  is 
a  joke  for  ever  have  no  idea  what  nonsense  they  are  talking. 
Chaucer  must  have  known — ^indeed  no  one  knew  better — 
that/^iglo-French  could  boast  a  literature  of  its  owii^  His 
own  Man  of  Lawes  Tale  is  taken  from  the  Anglo-French 
Chronicle  of  Nicholas  Trivet. 


CHAPTER   III. 


Some  Description  of  Akglo-Fkench, 


{  17-  Wb  have  already  seen,  in  §  7,  that  there  are  certain 
essential  differences  between  Anglo- French  and  Cetilral  (or 
Parisian)  French  which  render  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
treat  them  separalelj'.  The  Anglo-French  will  be  first  con- 
sidered, both  because  it  is  of  more  importance  for  our 
purpose  and  because  English  borrowings  from  it  look  place 
at  an  earlier  period.  It  is  also  necessary  to  remark  here 
that  there  is  one  fundamental  difference  between  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Anglo-French  which  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Anglo- 
Saxon  is,  practically,  an  original  language,  and  incapable  of 
being  derived  from  anything  else.  We  can  often  construct, 
theoretically,  the  original  Teutonic  form  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
word ;  but  this  is  only  done  by  inference,  and  by  a  com- 
parison of  Anglo-Saxon  with  other  cognate  Teutonic  dialects. 
We  can  sometimes  even  construct,  theoretically,  the  original 
Aryan  form  of  the  same  ;  but  this,  again,  is  only  by  inference, 
and  by  a  com]iarison  of  primitive  Teutonic  forms  with  tlie 
cognate  Aryan  languages.  We  cannot,  in  general,  trace 
Anglo-Saxon  words  back  to  earlier  historical  forms;  they 
are  as  original,  in  their  way,  as  are  Latin,  or  Greek,  or, 
Slavonic,  or  Sanskrit.  We  can  only  derive  Anglo-Saxon 
words  from  older  historical  forms  when  they  are  actually 
borrowed  from  Latin  or  Greek;  as  when,  for  example,  ihe 
borrowed  A.  S.  cytm,  E,  kilc/ifJt,  is  derived  immediately  from 
the  LaL  coyuina.     But  with  Anglo-French  the  case  is  totally 
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different  Like  all  other  Romance  languages,  it  is  non- 
original;  all  the  words  in  it  are  due  to  some  other  language, 
though  the  derivations  of  them  are  not  always  known. 
;  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  Anglo-French  is  derived  from 
Latin;  ibut  there  is  a  small  portion  whicli  is  of  Teutonic 
origin,  and  a  still  smaller  portion  that  is  Celtic.  '  When  we 
have  traced  the  E.  word  land  back  to  the  A.S.  land,  we  have 
practically  come  to  the  beginning;  any  earlier  form  is  a 
matter  of  inference.  But  when  we  have  traced  the  E,  btasi 
back  to  the  A.  F.  hcUe,  we  have  not  come  to  the  beginning; 
for  the  well-known  and  historical  Lai,  bestia  lies  behind 
it.  In  the  latter  case,  we  have  to  go  through  tivo  pro- 
cesses;  and,  since  the  laws  which  regulate  the  passage  of 
a  word  from  Latin  into  Anglo-French,  and  those  which 
regulate  the  passage  of  the  same  word  from  Anglo-French 
into  modem  English,  are  very  different,  it  will  obviously  be 
convenient  to  keep  the  two  processes  apart,  and  to  consider 
them  separately.  I  shall  therefore  first  of  all  treat  the  Anglo- 
French  forms  as  {/"they  were  ultimate  and  original ;  it  will  be 
easy  to  find  out  or  to  discuss  their  origin  at  a  later  period, 
when  we  have  already  learnt  how  modern  EngUsh  forms  are 
derived  from  them, 

§  18.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  gain  a  clear  idea  as 
to  what  Anglo-French  is  like.  I  have  already  drawn  atten- 
tion, in  §  to,  to  some  striking  differences,  especially  as 
regards  Oie  pronunciation,  between  this  dialect  or  language 
and  the  modern  Central  French ;  and  perhaps  the  best  way 
of  gaining  a  clear  general  nodon  of  the  subject  is  to  remember 
that  modern  French  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  that  with 
which  we  have  now  to  do,  and  that  we  can  hardly  do  worse 
than  allow  such  knowledge  of  modem  French  as  we  happen 
to  possess  to  guide,  or  rather  to  mislead  us  in  this  matter. 
Just  as  I  have  constantly  to  repeat  that  Anglo-Saxon  is  not 
derived  from  modern  German,  so  it  is  necessary  to  insist  that 
Ai'"'"  '^'ench  is  not  derived  from  modern  French.    It  will  be 
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fiulher  necessaij  lo  gm  some  ^tedBteas  af  Ac  '"t—C- 
and  ta  explun  the  diief  pecnKuibes  of  ks  proaancnciaa. 
This  COD  odXj  be  done  bcre  to  a.  pmni,  dK»e<)  |ii  itiip 
a  sufficient  ezleni,  because  ibe  soAj  of  Ae  nfajed  is  b^  aa 
means  hx  adnaced.  We  re<]uire  lo  know  aracta  ison  &■■ 
we  do  ai  preseni  before  all  difficulties  can  be  Tlfi"il  l^  1 
cannoi  Gitd  thai  aaj  one  has  attcmptEd,  even  ■■  aioagh  «^. 
anything  like  a  snffidetU  hittary  of  the  aacM  itefeaiag 
language.  We  can  rea<filr  tOMlenand  d>at,ta  ifaedneef  Ac 
Conqoeror,  and  lor  some  indefinite  time  jflciwjmK  Ae  \m- 
goage  coincided  vith  that  spoken  in  Nonnandf ;  bat  bOBS 
cut  off  from  amtact  wiUi  France  bf  die  *^'f**  Cbamd.' 
whilst  it  was  at  tbesame  timeinconsaucaatactwid>  Aa^o- 
Saxon,  it  was  devek^ted  in  a  pecnEar  vaj  of  in  owa,  vnB 
at  length,  in  the  time  of  Edward  111,  U  was  qoiie  daiact  fron 
contitKntal  French.  We  require,  tbeiefarc,  to  know  die  exact 
changes  which  its  fonns  and  prommcialiaa  UDderwviit  froB 
time  to  time;  but  this  problem  stiD  reanins  BBscdved,  and,  I 
believe,  almost  imaiten^ed.  Yet  it  mast  make  a  coosida'- 
able  difference ;  for  a  word  borromd  in  ibe  time  <i  £d«vd 
III  might  easily  yield,  in  FwgiifJi,  a  di0ere«  liana  u  that 
which  it  would  have  gtt-en  if  bonowed  in  the  time  of  Henry 
111,  and  we  may  ihus  be  entirely  misled,  especially  a>  to  a 
vowel-sound,  if  our  chronok^y  ii  in  error.  1  befievc  I  can 
point  out  a  distinct  case  oftlus  kiiH],aifiaent  tofflanrateifac 
point.  The  origwal  An^o-Frencb  bad  ibe  raitatkaUe  dipb- 
diong  ei  (pronounced  probably  as  n  in  w»,  or  perhaps  mote 
distinctly,  as  in  ItaL  set)  in  places  where  modem  French  has 
eioxoy.    Thus  the  .\.F.  word  for 'law' (F.  to)  is  As';  for'king' 

'  Not  a!to£ethet.  Di.  Mntn^  descrilia  it  rDict.  p.  i'  u  bdog  '  in  id 
origin  a  mixtDre  of  vuunu  NonniQ  and  oCfaer  Konheni  Frendi  diilKti, 
aflcTttardi  mixed  with  and  giemtJj  modified  I7  AAgerin,  Paiisiaci, 
Poilerin.  ukI  uther  eloDtmls,  asd  more  and  more  eipoied  to  the  trrtt- 
powering  loflDence  of  liteiary  Fimdi ;'  jaut  haiii^  ' recdiBi,  on  thai 
iide  the  Cha&Drl.  a  distinct  and  iodcpendenl  dCTetu|iinulli  fcUowipg,  in 
ill  phoaulugy  ctpcdallf,  Engliili  and  not  coMilMntll  M 
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(F.  roi)  is  rti  or  ro>,  as  in  the  lille  of  the  Laws  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  printed  in  TTiorpe's  Ancient  Laws  of  England,  i, 
466.  Hence  were  formed  the  adjectives  kial.  later  leal  (Laws 
of  William,  §  15)  and  Trial  From  the  former  of  these  we 
have  the  mod.  E.  leal,  and  from  the  latter  the  M.E.  rial, 
the  sense  of  '  royal,'  in  Chaucer,  Kn.  Tale,  160.  But  the 
was  changed  into  oi  under  the  influence  of  the  literary  French 
of  the  contincni,  so  that  we  also  find  the  later  forms  lotal 
and  roial,  whence  the  mod.  E.  liyal,  royal.  In  the  same  way 
we  find  A.  F.  peiser,  to  weigh  (Liber  Albus,  p.  226),  which 
pives  us  the  original  o^ pent,  as  used  by  Shakespeare  (Mer. 
Ven.  iii,  a.  aa) ;  but  the  later  form  was  poiser  (which  actually 
occurs  in  the  Liber  Albus  on  the  same  page),  whence  "S..  poise. 
The  history  of  such  a  change  as  this  is  well  worthy  of  being 
thoroughly  worked  out. 

5  IB.  One  great  difficultyj«--the  utter  absence  of  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  language/^  I  know  of  nothing  more  dis- 
graceful to  such  a  land  asMgland,  the  lawyers  of  which  have 
made  more  or  less  use  of  Anglo-French  for  some  eight 
hundred  years,  than  the  fact  that  no  one  has  yet  taken  in  hand 
to  make  a  reasonably  useful  dictionary,  or  even  a  vocabulary, 
of  this  highly  important  language.  'There  is,  indeed,  a  poor 
production  entitled  Kelham's  Norman  Dictionary,  printed  in 
London  in  1779;  but,  after  the  usual  old  method  which 
aimed  at  uselessness  and  shirked  all  responsibility,  the  author 
does  not  vouchsafe  us  a  single  reference,  and  adopts  the  most 
remarkable  spellings;  it  abounds,  in  places,  with  obvious 
blunders.  The  style  of  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
p.  51  begins  with  such  entries  as  these  : — '  Couniurs  le  roy, 
the  king's  serjeanh.  Coup  de  mere  (pur),  by  force  0/  the  sta. 
Coup,  damage.  Coupable,  guilty.  Coupe,  in  fault,  to 
blame';  &c.  Not  much  help  is  to  be  got  from  such  a  work 
as  this.  More  useful,  but  very  far  from  perfect,  are  some  of 
the  glossaries  to  certain  editions;  but  they  usaally  select 
only  the  most  difficult  words,  and  avoid  all  the  more  ordinary 
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ones,  sucb  as  the  pliilologist  most  requires.  The  most 
notable  and  worthy  exceplion  is  the  edition  of  the  Vie  de 
Saint  Auban  (Life  of  Saint  Alban),  by  Dr.  Atkinson,  the 
glossary  to  which  is  practically  a  concordance,  and  affords  a 
lesson  to  all  editors  how  a  glossary  ought  to  be  made.  Yet 
even  these  helps  do  not  bring  us  much  nearer  to  the  goal ; 
we  Etiil  want  a  dictionary  or  a  full  vocabulary  which  shall  tell 
us  the  Anglo-Frehch  forms  of  all  English  words  that  are 
ihence  derived.  As  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  only  person 
who  has  done  any  useful  work  in  this  direction  is  myself. 
In  188a,  the  Philological  Socieiy  of  London  published  for 
me  '  A  Rough  List  of  English  Words  found  in  Anglo-French, 
with  numerous  references.'  This  was  compiled  from  seven- 
teen different  books,  duly  enumerated  below,  and  contains 
sixty-six  pages,  in  double  columns,  of  Anglo- French  spellings 
of  more  than  a6oo  words.  We  can  thus  tell  at  once,  for 
example,  thai  the  spelling  abhominahti  (for  abcminabli) — on 
which  we  have  the  curious  comments  of  Holofemes  (L.  L.  L. 
V.  I,  36)— occurs  in  Angio-French,  in  the  LiberAlbus,  p.  368; 
and  Murray's  Dictionary  further  tells  us  that  it  occurs  in 
the  later  version  of  Wyclirs  Bible,  in  i  Mace.  i.  57.'  In 
i888-go,  the  same  Society  published  for  me  'A  Second 
List  of  English  Words  found  in  Anglo -French,'  containing 
nearly  800  words  more,  compiled  from  fourteen  more 
works  J  so  that  we  now  have  references  for  nearly  3400 
wordH,  comprising  nearly  all  such  as  are  most  commonly  in 
use.  In  1884.  the  English  Dialect  Society  published  'A 
Word-list  illustrating  the  correspondence  of  Modern  English 
with  Anglo-French  Vowel -sounds,'  compiled  by  B.  M.  Skeat, 
my  eldest  daughter.     This  was  founded  upon  the  former  of 

'  AthominahU  is  Ihc  niuol  old  spelling,  owing  to  >  popuUr  etymology 
which  expUincd  il  as  at  komim,  i.  c. '  inhtiitiui ',  uid  90  '  beastly  '.  Slill 
more  curious  is  the  informalion  in  the  Boke  of  Si.  Albnns,  fol.  f,  7,  that 
j(  wu  cortecl  to  Iilb  of  •  a  FWke  of  Shepe ',  or  -a  Caele  ai  women,'  or 
'■Seulkc  of  frerii"  (frian),  or  "a  bhomynible  \tu\  sight  of  mouliis,' 
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my  Word-lisis,  and  brings  together  the  facts  concerning  the 
vowel-sounds  and  diphthongs-  We  thus  learn,  for  example, 
that  the  diphthong  it  occurs  in  the  A.F.  niece,  piece,  chiefs 
grief,  rdir/,  siege,  and  piere.  All  of  these  are  preserved 
in  modem  English  with  the  same  spelling,  except  that  the 
last  has  become  pier.  In  consequence,  partly,  of  the  appear-] 
ance  of  these  lists,  we  have  now  a  work  entitled  '  Beitr^ge' 
zur  Geschichic  der  FranzSsischcn  Sprache  in  England,'  by 
D.  Behrens ;  published  at  Heilbronn.  This  discusses  the 
phonetic  laws  of  the  Anglo-French  words  borrowed  by 
Middle  English,  with  numerous  useful  references ;  and  is 
preceded  by  a  valuable  list  of  M.  E.  words  {also  with 
references)  derived  from  A.  F.  The  author  informs  us,  for 
example,  that  the  word  ien/ii  occurs  in  Morris's  edition  of 
'  Genesis  and  Esodus,'  1,  1488. 

5  ao.  As  I  may  have  occasion  to  refer  to  works  in  Angl<^ 
French,  I  here  give  a  list  of  most  of  the  books  from  whidi' 
my  lists  were  compiled,  preceded,  in  each  case,  by  the- 
abbreviations  which  are  sufficient  to  denote  ihcm.  It  willi 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  some  of  our 
sources  of  information.  But  I  regret  to  say  ifaat  I  have 
neglected  other  texts  of  even  more  importance,  which  I 
have  not  found  time  to  index.  It  is  heavy  work  to  do  all  this 
single-handed. 
A.  B. — Annals  of  Burton,  pr.  in  Annates  Monastici,  ed.  Luard, 

1864.     The  words   cited   are  from   pp.   446-453,   which 

contain  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  A.D.  1258, 
B. — Britton ;    ed.  F.   Morgan   Nichols,   M.A.     2  vols.   Oxfon^,^ 

1S65.    Late   13th  century.     Cited  by  the  volume  andj 

page.    (A  law-book). 
B.B.— Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty ;  ed.  Sir  T.  Twiss.    6 

Record  Series.    Cited  by  the  page  from  vol.  i.  (unlei 

vol.  is  specified). 
Be.— Bestiary,  by  Philippe  de  Thaun  ;  pr.  in  T.  Wright's  Popi 

Treatises  on  Science.     Date,  shortly  before  A. 

Cited  by  the  line. 
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C.A.— Chastel  d'Amour,   by  R.    Grossteste;    ed.    M.  Cooke. 

Caxton  Soc.  1853.     13th  cent.    Cited  by  the  line. 
Cre. — Livre  des  Creatures;    by   Philippe  de  Thaun.     Printed 

with  '  Be.'  {abovej ;  and  of  the  same  dale.    Cited  by  the 

E.G.— Edward   the  Confessor,  Life  of;    ed.  Luard,     Record 

Ser.  1858.     iilh  cent.     Cited  by  the  line  (usually). 
F.C.  — French  Chronicle  of  London;  ed.  G.J.  Aungier.    Camden 

Soc.  1844.     Ab.  1350.     Cited  by  the  page. 
F.F.^Thc  Legend  of  Fu!k  Fitiwarin ;  pr.  with  R.  de  Cogges- 

hall's  Chronicon  Anglicanum  ;  ed.  J.  Stevenson.    Record 

Ser.  1875.    Ab.  1300.    Cited  by  the  page, 
G.— Gajmar.    The  Anglo-Norman  Chronicle  of  Geoffrey  Gai- 

mar,   ed.   T.   Wright.     Caxton   Club,    1850,     Ab.    1150. 

Cited  by  the  line. 
H.— Havelok-    Lai  d'Havelok;  in  the  same  vol.  as  'G.'     I2tli 

cent.     Cited  by  the  line. 
L.— Langtofl.    Pierre  de  Langtoft's  Chronicle,  ed.  T.  Wright. 

Record  Series.    2  vols.    1866-S.    Ab.  1307.    Cited  by  the 

page  from  vol.  i.  (see  below). 
L.b. — Langlofl,  and  volume  (see  above). 
L.A.— Liber  Albus;  ed.  H.  T.  Riley.    Record  Ser.  1S59. 

1419;  but  much  of  it  is  compiled  from  early  statu 

Cited  by  the  page. 
L.C. — Liber  Custumarum;  pr.  in  MunimeniaGildhallae,  part  ii.; 

ed.  H.  T.  Riley,  i860.     Dates;  pp.  I-143,  before  1307  ; 

PP-  25S-433.  fro""  '307  'o  '3^7  1  PP'  434-455.  from  1327 

<"  1377;  pp.  456-487.  from  137710  1399. 
Lit — Litcrae  Caniuarienses,  vol.  i. ;  ed.  J.  B.  Shcppard.    Re- 
cord Ser.     Cited  by  the  page ;  the  date  is  always  given. 
L.R.— Le   Livere  de   Reis  de   Briitanic,  &c. ;    ed,  ].  Glover. 

Record  Ser,  1865.     Cited  by  the  page. 
L.W. — Laws  of  William  1  ;  pr.  in  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes, 

ed.  B.  Thorpe;  vol.  i.  p.  466.     MS.  of  13th  cent,     Cited 

by  the  tec/ion. 
P.N,— Le  Prince  Noir,  ed.  F.  Michel,  I883,    Ab.  1386.     Cited 

by  the  line. 
PjS. — Politiial  Songs  of  England  ;  ed,  T.  W'right.    Camden  Soc. 

1839.    Cited  by  the  page,  with  dates. 
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R.W.— Royal  Wills;  ed.  J.  Nichols,  i7£o.     Cited  by  the  page, 

with  dates. 
S.R.— Statutes  of  the  Realm,  pr.  by  command  of  George  III  in 

1810.    Cited  by  the  page,  all  from  vol.  i. ;  dates  are  often 

added. 
v.— Vie  de  Saint  Auban,  ed.   R.  Atkinson;    London,   1876. 

Before  1300.    (The  Glossary  gives  the  references.) 
V.H.— Vows  of  the  Heron,  in  vol.  i.  of  Political  Songs,  ed.  T. 

Wright,    Record  Series,  1859.    Date,  1338.    Cited  by  the 

page. 
W.W.— William  of  Wadington's  Manuel  des  Peches  ;  ed.  F.  J, 

Fumivall,  JS62.    Cited  by  the  line. 
Y.  I/. ^Year-books  of  the  reign  of  Edward  1 ;    years  xx,  s:xi 

(1292-3);  ed.A.  J.  Norwood.  Record  Series,  1866.    Cited 

by  the  page. 
Y.  A— The  same;  years  xxx,  xxxi  (1303-3),    Record  Ser,  1S63. 
Y.  c— The  same;    years  xxxii,  xxxiii  (1304-5).    Record  Scr. 

1864. 
Y./— The  same,  reign  of  Edw.  Ill;  years  xii.xiii  (133S-9).    Ed. 

L,  O.  Piko.     Record  Ser.  1885. 
Y.f.— The  same,  continued;  years  xiv,xv  {1339-40),    Ed.  L.  O. 

Pike,     Record  Ser.  1886. 

§  21.  An  excellent  list  of  the  chief  authorities  for  Early 
and  Middle  English  words  is  given  in  Behrens,  Beitrdge  zur 
Gesehichle  der  Franzosischen  Spracht  in  England,  pp.  56-63, 
Another  list  is  prefixed  to  Stratmann's  Old-English  Dictionary. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  present  work  I  shall  chiefly  cite  such 
words  as  are  given  either  in  Majhew  and  Skeat's  Concise 
Dictionary  of  Middle  English,  or  in  my  own  larger  Dictionary 
of  English  Etymology.  It  is  only  necessary  to  give  such 
references  as  are  not  lo  be  found  there  and  have  some  special 
value. 

It  is  worth  while  to  pay  special  regard  to  the  words  which 
have  come  to  tis  from  Anglo-French  through  the  medium  0 
the  law-courts.     These  include,  not  merely  the  strictly  legal! 
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terms,  but  many  others  relaiing  to  things  of  which  the  law- 
couna  took  cognisance.  By  referring  to  my  lists,  I  find,  for 
example,  that  the  following  words  are  frequently  used  in  the 
Statutes  of  the  Realm,  in  the  Year-books  of  Edward  I,  and 
in  Britton.  Aliaire  (to  abate),  abatable,  abaiemmt,  abbase, 
abbelkmeni  (abetment),  abbey e,  abetlour,  abiuracion,  able, 
'^I'f'SS"'  (^^  abridge),  abreggemeni,  accessori,  adj.,  accountable, 
acuUufne,  pp.,  acord  (agreement),  acordauni,  acounle,  acru 
(accrued),  acqm'ter,  acgaitance,  acre  (an  A.  F.  spelling  of  the 
A.  S.  acer),  action,  adici'on,  adeu  (adieu),  aiormr  (to  adjourn), 
aiorrument  ( adjournment) i  aiugger  (lo  adjudge),  aminisltr  (to 
administer  to  a  will),  administractoun,  adtiilerie,  avanlage, 
advent,  adveriarte,  adversile,  avis  (advice),  aviser  (to  advise), 
OJ.'OucsoH  (ad  vow  son),  a^m'te,  affermer,  affirmative,  affrei 
(affray),  age,  agisltment,  agrier  (to  agree),  aide,  aider  (to  aid), 
alien,  alitnacion,  alltger,  aloler  (to  allot),  alower  (lo  allow),a//o7w- 
ance,  amender  (to  amend),  Qmendcmatl,  amerciable,  amerder  (to 
amerce),  amereiemeni,  amountcr  (to  amount),  ancestre  (ancestor), 
auncien  (ancient),  annexcr,  annuele  (annual),  annuite,  annuUer, 
antiquite,  apparail,  apparaunl  heyr  (heir  apparent),  apel 
(appeal),  apparence  (appearance),  apporcioner,  apur tenant 
(appertaining  lo),  apurlenaunee,  appropriacion,  approver  (lo 
approve),  arable,  arbilrement,  iuges  arbitres  (arbiters),  armes 
(arms,  weapons),  arener  (to  arraign),  array,  tn  arcre  (in  arrear), 
arrerage,  arcst,  &.,  arester,  v.,  arrival,  arsun  (arson),  assartir 
(to  assart),  a*ay,  s.,  asayer,  v.,  asaiour,  assembUe,  assent,  s., 
sasentir,  v.,  assctz  (assets),  assigne,  s.,  assigner,  v.,  assigne- 
mtnt,  assist,  assuager  (to  assuage),  assumpdon,  asseuranee, 
atlacher  (to  attach),  altachemeni,  altint  (aiiainled),  ateinle,  s., 
(attaint),  attempter,  attendre  (to  attend),  alircr  (to  attire), 
aitorne  (an  attorney),  audience,  audiUiur,  aunte  (atuil),  autentik 
(M.  E.  aulenlik,  now  altered  to  authentic),  autorile  (M.  E. 
aulerile,  now  altered  to  authority),  auclorizer  (lo  authorise), 
r  (to  aver),  averemtnt,  avower  (to  avow),  avoturi,  agarder 
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The  above  list  will  give  some  idea  of  the  abundance  of  the 
A.  F.  words  introduced  from  this  source  ;  it  is  needless  to  go 
through  the  other  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

§  32.  A  list  of  E.  words  of  Angio-French  origin,  down  to 
A.D.  1300,  is  given  in  Appendix  III  to  Morris's  Historical 
Outlines  of  English  Accidence.  I  was  much  indebted  to  it  in 
writing  my  Dictionary,  and  Behrens  has  also  made  much  use 
of  it. 

Similar  lists,  but  very  brief  ones,  are  given  by  Frilzsche 
and  Einenliel  in  Anglia,  vol,  v,  pp.  8j  and  94  ;  but  the 
fullest  list  is  that  compiled  from  all  these  and  other  sources 
(including  my  Dictionary),  by  Behrens,  BeitrSge  (as  above), 
pp.  10-55,  where  full  references  are  appended.  Some  of  the 
words  found  in  the  various  lists  are  rather  of  Latin  than 
of  French  origin ;  thus  elmesse  (Lambeth  Homilies)  is  the  A.  S. 
lElmesse,  borrowed  from  Lat.  eleemosytia  directly.  In  the 
same  way.  cas/!e  may  have  been  taken  immediately  from  Lat. 
casltllum;  see  vol.  i.  p.  434,  §400.  In  some  cases,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  tell  whether  a  word  is  of  Lalin  or  A.  F. 
origin ;  it  may  even  be  of  bo/fi,  i.  e.  the  Latin  word  may  have 
been  modified,  either  in  sound  or  sense,  by  the  A.  F.  use. 
Such  may  have  been  the  case  with  the  word  caslU,  and  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  the  words  allar,  angel,  apostle,  canker, 
eirdt,  deacon,  dis(ipU,gem,  offer,  and  vene,  all  found  in  A.  S., 
were  more  or  less  modified  by  A.  F.  influence.  In  the  same 
way,  the  A.  S.  m6r  {from  Lat.  mnrui)  was  turned  into  the 
unmeaning  mool,  and  produced  the  mod,  E.  mul-berry. 
Indeed,  even  nadve  English  words  have  sometimes  suffered 
some  disguise  or  alteration.  Thus  the  A.  S.  wdste,  adj. 
waste,  desert,  barren,  was  supplanted  by  the  A.  F.  ivast, 
sb..  a  waste  (S.  R.  p.  48,  a.d.  1278;  G.  6338);  otherwise 
we  should  all  be  saying  HJf«/.  (^The  famous  A.  F.  word 
wastail  (R.  W,  115,  A.n.  1382)  isa  modification  of  an  Old 
Northumbrian  or  Old  Danish  was  hell,  corresponding  to  th( 
K.'A.v.'ts hil,  'be hale  1  beofgoodhealthrasalutationnsedli 
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drinking  Whenever  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of 
an  eaHj*  Romance  worJ,  it  is,  in  general,  quite  safe  to  say 
that  the  word  is  rather  A.  F.  than  Latin ;  the  chief  exception 
being  in  ihe  case  of  a  few  words  which  were  probably  taken 
immeJtaiely  fronn  the  Vulgate  Version  of  the  Bible,  A 
probable  instance  is  ptlkan,  familiar  to  all  early  writers  from 
its  occurrence  in  the  Psalms  (cii,  6.  A.  V. ;  ci,  7,  Vulgate 
Version) ;  in  fact,  one  of  the  A.  S.  versions  of  the  Psalms, 
that  edited  by  Thorpe,  has  the  dat.  pillicane  in  this  passage) 
where  the  Vulgate  has  the  dal.  pellicano.  Unless  there  is 
clear  evidence  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  assume  a  word  to  be 
A.  F.  rather  than  Latin,  wherever  either  form  will  serve.  A 
discussion  of  words  thai  were  borrowed  immedialely  from 
Latin  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XIII. 

§  33.  When  considering  the  influence  of  Anglo-French  upon 
English,  we  must  not  forget  that  a  similar  influence  was  exerted 
in  the  contrary  direction.  Numerous  English  words  found 
their  way  into  Anglo-French,  especially  in  the  law-courts,  and  in 
various  ordinances  and  regulations.  The  English  word  aier 
(A,  S,  (cter)  was  in  such  constant  use  in  matters  relating  to 
land  tliat  it  was  transformed  into  acre,  as  if  fortned  with  the 
A.  F.  sufBx  -re  (cf.  centre) ;  and  this  spelling  became  fixed, 
being  still  in  use,  English  words  frequently  appear  in  the 
midst  of  an  A.  F.  sentence.  Thus,  in  the  Liber  Custumarum, 
p.  61,  the  regulation  about  the  Lorraine  merchants  begins: — 
•Come  li  Lorcng  vendront  a  la  Niwe  Wen,'  Ac,  i.  e.  '  when 
the  Lorrainers  shall  come  to  the  Nrw  Weir,'  &c.  Just  below, 
it  is  directed  that  they  are  to  wait  for  three  tides  before 
beginning  to  trade ;  or,  as  it  is  printed — '  si  aitendcnt  ii,  ewes 
et  un  flod.'  The  next  sentence  begins — '  Dedenz  le  terme 
de  iii,  tides ' ;  i.  e. '  within  the  term  of  three  tides,'  where  tide 
is  from  A.S.  tSd.  The  A.F.  ctm  means  'water';  and  I 
suppose  that  the  editor  took  the  above  direction  to  mean — 
'  they  sha!!  wait  for  two  waters  and  a  flood ' ;  where  fiod 
(A.S.y?<Jrf)  is  of  native  origin.     I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that 
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he  musl  have  misread  the  MS.,  or  ihat  JL  is  miswritten ;  for 
«wf  we  should  surely  read  tbbis,  i.e.  ebbs,  which  is  an 
English  word.  The  old  w  is  not  at  di  unlike  bb;  so  the 
mistake  is  possible,  'Waters'  makes  no  sense;  but  'ebbs 
is  the  very  word  required.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  find  much 
dearer  records  of  English  words  in  Anglo-French  or  Ladn 
documents  than  can  be  found  elsewhere.  I  have  hitherto 
failed  to  find  the  word  wharf  (A.  S.  hwerf.  hwearf)  in 
a  Middle  English  text,  but  I  find  '  le  Wherf.'  i.  e.  the  wharf, 
in  the  Liber  Custumarum,  p.  6?.  Old  wills  are  usually 
written  in  Latin  or  Anglo-French,  and,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  they  constantly  introduce  English  words.  We  thus 
learn,  for  example,  that  the  E.  loom,  as  commonly  used,  is 
short  for  web-loom.  i.  e.  weaving-loom  ;  for  in  the  Tesiamenia 
Eboracensia,  vol.  i.  p.  191,  I  find: — 'Et  lego  Katharinae 
filiae  roeae  illud  insC  rumen  turn,  Anglice  wtblome,  in  quo 
Johannes  maritus  suus  operator.'  (a.d.  1393)  Once  more, 
the  A,  S.  wiloe  became  M.  E,  wilk,  spelt  wylkt  in  the  Promp- 
torium  Parvulonim  (a.  d.  i  440) ;  the  usual  A.  F,  spelling  was 
weli,  plural  welket  (L.  A.  244;  L.  C.  407,  1.  9).  The  usual 
mod.  E.  form  is,  accordingly,  welks  (alwaj's  misspelt  whelks) 
in  polite  society;  but  the  vulgar  name  is  atill  wiUs,  because 
the  lower  orders  have  best  presented  the  A.  S.  form.  Bailey 
gives  '  wilk,  a  cockle,  or  sea-snail '  as  a  Lincolnshire  word ; 
and  it  occurs  again  in  the  Kentish  Glossary  (Eng.  Dialect 
Society)  and  elsewhere. 

5  24.  Before  giving  a  few  specimens  of  Anglo-French,  it 
will  be  best  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  its  pronunciation.  The 
best  general  rule  is  to  say  that  the  pronunciation  of  Anglo- 
French  agrees,  almost  exactly,  with  that  of  the  contemporary 
Middle  English,  the  symbols  used  in  both  having  the  same 
value,  and  both  being  spelt  phonetically.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
whole  of  the  English  language  was  respelt  by  scribes  who 
had  been  trained  to  write  out  Anglo-French;  see  vol.  i. 
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p.  304,  §387;  p,  308,  §  29a  ;  p.  319,  §  300.  Even  ihevery 
fonns  of  ihe  letters  were  altered ;  the  A.  S.  d,  /,  g.  r,  s,  /, 
imitated  from  ihe  Celtic  fonns  of  the  Roman  letters,  were 
replaced  by  the  continental  forms  of  the  same,  and  the  A.  S. 
symbol  cw  was  replaced  by  the  French  yu.  Hence,  in 
dealing  wilh  Anglo-French  and  Middle-English  we  have 
but  one  alphabet ;  the  same  letter-forms  and  symbols  are 
common  to  both,  and  are  used  to  represent,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  the  same  soun<is.  If  it  were  not  for  the  great 
changes  in  our  pronunciation,  modern  English  would  be  a 
better  guide  than  modern  French  to  the  pronunciation  re- 
quired; and,  as  ihe  said  changes  mostly  affect  the  vowel- 
sounds,  our  best  general  guide  will  be  to  sound  the  A.  F. 
tonsoHanis  as  in  modern  English,  and  the  vmurls  as  in  modem 
French,  or  rather  as  in  modern  Italian.  This  eslremely 
simple  rule,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  be,  will  give  a  much 
closer  approximation  to  the  truth  than  would  be  supposed ; 
especially  if  it  be  supplemcnied  by  a  further  rule,  that  the  final 
<  is  to  be  sounded  as  a  distinct  syllable,  as  in  modern 
German.  A  few  examples  will  make  this  clearer.  The 
A.  F,  plural  barons  is  to  be  pronounced  somewhat  like 
English,  except  that  the  a  is  Hke  E.  a  m  father;  a  slight 
sound  may  be  given  to  the  on,  and  the  final  s  should  be 
distinctly  heard  ;  the  F.  pronunciation  is  misleading.  This 
is  on  the  supposition  that  the  accent  was  on  the  a,  as  was 
looner  or  later  the  case ;  it  had  originally  been  on  the  a, 
which  was  once  long  ;  moreover,  the  s  was  originally  voice- 
less. The  A.  F.  charge,  meaning  '  burden,'  is  not  in  the  least 
like  the  F.  charge ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  pronounced  more 
like  E.  charge-^  only  the  r  should  be  trilled,  and  the  final  t 
soimded.  The  A.  F.  pres.  pi.  consenteni,  meaning  '  they  con- 
sent,' should  be  treated  much  in  the  same  way  as  barons,  i.  e. 
retaining  w',  and  with  no  suppression  of  the  final  syllable 
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or  even  of  the  final  /.  Such  words  as  Maircmemml  belong 
lo  coirtinenlal  French  and  lo  ihe  modem  period  of  English ; 
in  fact,  ihia  particular  word  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
by  Dryden  (Marriage  a-Ja-Mode,  Act.  iii.  sc.  i).  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  both  the  pronunciation  and 
spelling  of  Anglo-French  were  constantly,  though  slowly, 
changing;  consequently,  the  remarks  made  both  here  and 
below  are  only  lo  be  taken  as  a  loose  and  approximate  guide 
to  the  sounds  which,  most  probably,  were  in  extended  use 
during  the  period  when  English  was  borrowing  many  loan- 
words from  Anglo-French,  say  about  1250-1350.  One 
corollary  from  the  use  of  the  same  alphabet  for  Anglo-French 
and  English  words  is  of  great  importance,  viz.  that  at  the 
lime  when  any  Anglo-French  word  was  borrowed  it  was 
transferred  into  English  with  an  unaJUrtd spelling,  which  may, 
however,  have  been  afterwards  slightly  modified.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  words  are  spelt 
precisely  alike  in  both  languages  at  about  the  same  period. 
This  appears  at  once  from  a  glance  at  Miss  Skeat's  Word- 
list,  where  the  A.  F.,  M.  E.,  and  E.  forms  are  given  side  by 
side.  In  many  cases  Ihe  forms  have  never  changed  at  all; 
examples  are  habil,  adamani,  advent,  e/ialice,  malice,  talent, 
valour,  valiir,  palmer,  palfrey,  clamour,  damage,  lamprey,  en- 
sample,  blanket,  all  on  the  first  two  pages.  Of  course  variant 
spellings  of  these  words  are  found  at  different  periods,  but 
such  variations  have  no  important  signification.  1  shall  now 
attempt  lo  describe,  in  a  tentative  and  approximate  manner, 
the  more  usual  and  general  values  of  the  A.F.  sounds,  from 
a  conviction  that  anything  is  better  than  leaving  the  student 
in  the  belief  that  they  bear  a  close  resemblance  lo  the 

century ;  but  he  adds  that,  in  all  cues,  the  lou  of  the  followiae  oatal 
cODBoaaat  U  quite  modern.    The  only  ItMCx  of  it  in  English 
the  DM  of  an  for  en,  as  m  rauk  for  A.  F.  rent,  and  in  a  few  ench  wordi 
as  daHHl,  vaKHl.    In  the  C/ianjim  <U  Ruland,  the  nasalisation  ofd  and 
belbrc  m  and  n  is  more  marked  than  that  aX  other  vowels. 
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sounds  heard  in  modem  French.  The  books  to  be  consulted 
are  Ellis's  Early  English  Pronunciation,  Sweet's  History  of 
English  Sounds,  Sweet's  First  and  Second  English  Primers, 
Behrens'  Beitrage,  etc.,  the  account  of  Chaucer's  pronuncia- 
tion by  Mr.  Ellis  in  my  edition  of  Chaucer's  Man  of  Lawcs 
Tale,  and  the  account  of  the  same  in  Ten  Brink's  work  en- 
titled '  Chancers  Sprache  und  Verskunst.'  Above  all,  let 
the  student  consult  the  observations  on  the  pronunciation  of 
the  dialect  of  Normandy,  in  the  preface  to  Exirails  de  la 
Chanson  dc  Rulaml,  ek.,  by  Gaston  Paris  ;  Paris,  1887. 

§  26.  A.  P.  FrDnunoiation.  The  value  of  a  vowel  is 
often  affected,  as  in  modem  E.,  by  the  position  of  the  accent. 
In  order  to  eliminate,  for  the  present,  this  source  of  variation, 
all  the  examples  (except  those  of  final  -e)  will  be  so  chosen 
that  the  vowel  under  consideradon  occurs  in  an  accented 
syllabic,  unless  the  contrary  be  expressed.  In  describing  the 
soimds,  the  romic  symbols  will  frequently  be  used,  as  given 
in  vol.  i.  p.  336,  §  310.  The  principal  RLE.  sounds  are  also 
given  in  vol.  i.  p.  340,  §  313. 

The  following  table  shews  the  probable  pronunciation  of 
the  vowels  and  diphthongs ;— 


A.  F.  Symbols 

IlROAO-ROMlC 
SVMBOLS  ' 

Souiras. 

a.  (short) 

a 

as  in  father  {but  short). 

a  (long) 

aa 

„     father. 

al.ay 

ai*:/fl/<frci 

„      m_^•  (Ant  broadfr) ;  later 
m  Si  (xvilh  open  a). 

an 

au 

„     noil'  (but  broader). 

9  (tier/) 

'  TIm  '  tomic '  lymbols  are  foonded  on  those  of  the  Italian  alphabet ; 
henct  ai  has  the  sound  of  E.  aA-ee,  somewhiit  shortened.  The  '  broad- 
Tomic  '  is  ODly  aa  approxioiale  system  for  commun  use  |  '  iianow  romic ' 
it  nocE  exact.    Sec  Swect'i  Handt>oolc  of  Phonetics. 

*  Mt.  Nicol  remarks  that  all  combinations  of  vowel-letteis  erigituUly 
Tcpresenteil  dlphlboags.  But  it  is  a  special  cbarBclerisllc  of  A,  F.  that 
U  tedoced  scleral  diphthongs,  snch  be  ta,  it,  co,  et,  hi,  Iu  stmplr  long 
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e  (unaccented) 

9                                  OJ 

in  faxher  {rnoi  trilled). 

e  (long),  se 

ee  (or  £4) 

1     ''""^  o^«  e. 

ea ;  later  kk 

,     {Ital.  e  a ;  /o/^r  af  in 

thCTe). 

ei,er 

ei 

,     obo-. 

eo.oa 

ot;  ce;  latest  tt 

o6 ;  then  Oi  in  {Frenek) 
pfvple ;  latest  as  in 
G.see. 

va.{rart) 

«y? 

(see  Schwan,  §§  384, 307). 

X  {short),  y 

i 

s/t. 

I  ^•>'S)^  7 

ii 

,     Wi?i?n. 

le 

iee;  later ee^^ 

O  {short) 

o;a&ou  (nearly) 

h^;  Ml  (nearly). 

O  {long) 

00  (.7^66) 

,     long  0,  mostly  open. 

oi,or 

oi 

,     noise,  boy, 

ou  (owj 

w^./Zj'uu* 

,     tool 

u  {short) 

u ;  «/jo  y 

,  fiiU;  also  as  in  G. 
schrVCzen. 

U  (/««^) 

uu;  alsoyy 

,     fool ;  also  as  in  G.  griin. 

ui 

yy  (/rom  yi) ; 

also  oi  • 

,     C.  grin  ;  also  E.  b«l. 

\ 


The  following  consonants  were  used  as  in  modern  English, 
and  need  no  comment ;  b,  d,  f,  j,  k,  1,  m,  n  (slightly  nasal),  p, 
qu,  r  (trilled),  t,  v,  w,  x.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  a 
is  usually  written  for  v,  especially  between  two  vowels,  and  that 
the  sound  of  _/'  was  invariably  denoted  by  the  symbol  /'.  Of 
ihe  real,  o  was  more  commonly  pronounced  as  in  F.  and  E., 
i.e.  as  s  before  e  and  i,  and  as  k  before  other  vowels ;  as  in 
E.  cark,  all.  city,  coffin,  curtain,  all  of  which  are  of  A.F.  origin ; 
but  the  original  sound  of  c,  before  e  and  ;,  was  Is,  as  in  O.  F. 
and  A.  F.,  which  lasted  till  after  a.  d.  1200.     In  like  manner, 

'  The  M.  E.  ipelling  it,  ns  in  liif.  chief.  •  is  the  result  of  the  A.  F. 
imaothing  of  O.  V.  it  (I'ee)  ioto  (ee).' — Sweet,  Hiit.  £.  Sounds,  {  597- 

*  Sec  Swecl,  Hist.  EL  Sonnda,  {f  595,  596. 

'  •  The  U.  F.  HI  bad  generally  the  value  (-yil,  as  tn  fruit ;  Ihii  diph- 
thong was  smoothed  to  (yy;  m  the  E,  pronunciaiioo  of  French."— SwMt. 
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gwaa  pronounced  as  in  E.,  i.e.  as  E./ before  if  and  i,  and  as 
g  before  other  vowels ;  as  in  E.  galley,  gem.  giani,  gwem, 
gulUr,  all  of  which  are  of  A.  F.  origin ;  and  we  may  here  note 
that  A.  F.  gcstt  has  become  E,  jest.  In  the  combination  gu, 
the  K  was  at  firsi  pronounced  as  w,  as  in  mod.  E.  anguish; 
but  E.  has  dropped  the  w  sound  in  guaranta,  guard,  guile, 
guise,  and  even  {according  to  the  dictionaries)  in  guerdon. 
The  h  was  always  silent  in  words  of  Latin  origin,  such  as 
host  (often  spelt  ost);  and  was  only  retained  in  words  of 
Germanic  origin,  such  as  fiardy.  The  b  was  probably  voiced, 
i.e.  sounded  as  s  between  two  vowels  and  in  final  unac- 
cented syllables  before  a  vowel ;  cf  E.  causes.  In  si,  written 
for  zl,  the  z  was  early  lost;  so  that  isle  was  pronounced  (iil), 
So  abo  with  sm,  sn.  The  »,  when  used  as  a  final  letter,' 
was  originally  pronounced  as  U  in  (ats.  Thus  the  Lat.  can- 
lalit  (by  loss  of  (',  and  change  of  c  to  cA)  produced  a  word 
ehanlels,  which  was  written  chantez ;  a  spelling  which  is  re- 
tained in  modem  French,  though  the  old  pronunciation  is 
losL  Compare  the  use  of  z  (with  the  sound  of  ts)  in  G.  Zahn. 
We  even  find  Is  in  some  cases;  such  a  spelling  as  sergeaniz 
for  sergeants  is  found  in  MSS.  of  Chaucer.  Survivals  of 
this  occur  in  the  A.  F.  fis,  a  son,  also  written  filz,  as  in 
Filzedward ;  and  in  the  A.  F.  assez  or  asselz  {the  same  word 
as  F.  asstz,  meaning  '  enough '),  preserved,  with  the  old  sound 
of  the  >,  in  tbc  mod.  E.  assels.  See  assets  in  the  New  English 
Dictionary. 

Besides  the  above  letters,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  ihe 
important  and  common  combination  ch,  pronounced  as  in  E. 
charm,  chair,  words  of  A.  F.  origin ;  and  ph,  pronounced  as 
_^  as  in  A.  F.  plusieim,  a  physician  {B.  i.  34),  also  spell 
fisieien  { W,  W.  10301) ;  but  ph  only  occurs  in  learned  words. 
The  symbol  th  is  rare ;  we  find  it  in  the  name  Thomas,  pro- 
bably pronounced,  in  this  case,  with  /,  as  ai  present.  The 
'  Medially,  or  initially,  it  wa&  dt,  and.  at  a  Uler  time,  it  wal  i  b  all 


1  see  Sweet,  Hiit.  £.  Sounds,  t  591. 
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A,  F.  sch  was  originally  pronounced  as  written,  i.e.  as  s  (in 
sin)  followed  by  ch  (in  charge),  but  passed  into  sh  (in  Mo//) ; 
hence  the  M.  E.  symbol  sch  for  tlie  sound  of  th. 

§  26.  I  believe  the  above  noles  will  be  practically  sufficient 
for  the  present  purpose;  more  exact  information,  on  some 
points  at  least,  will  be  found  in  Sweet,  Ellis,  Behrens,  and 
Ten  Brink.  It  may,  however,  be  usefully  observed  here  thai 
the  orthography  is  not  always  the  same,  and  that  there  was  a 
strong  tendency,  often  fully  carried  out.  to  change  some  of 
the  old  diphthongs  into  monophthongs,  or  simple  long  vowels. 
I  here  throw  togeilier  a  few  notes. 

Ai,  6i.  At  first  ai  and  ti  were  probably  distinguished,  but 
there  was  a  tendency  to  confuse  them ;  and,  in  later  texts 
especially,  they  arc  confused  accordingly.  Sec  this  discussed 
in  Ellis,  E.  E.  Pron.  p.  454 ;  where  the  author  seems  to 
incline  to  the  belief  that  both  were  merged  in  the  common 
sound  ai.  On  the  other  hand,  Ten  Brink  says  {Chancers 
Sprache,  §  89)  that  ai  and  «'  were  both  merged  in  the 
common  sound  h'  (with  open  e),  and  that  this  common 
sound  was  sometimes  further  changed  into  }i  (long  open  c). 
So  likewise  M.  Gaston  Paris  notes  that,  even  in  the  later 
text  of  the  C/ianson  de  Roland,  ai  became  F.  open  e.  This 
latter  opinion  seems  to  me  i  neon  trove  nible,  since  we  find 
aiit  passing  into  eiu,  and  thence '  into  eae  (often  written  ese), 
whence  the  Tudor  E,  tase  (fefez,  with  open  e),  and  mod.  E. 

Au.  The  use  of  <iu  is  particularly  noticeable  before  m  and 
n,  when  followed  by  another  consonant.  We  then  find  a 
strong  tendency  to  alter  the  A.  F.  accented  a  in  uot,  an,  into 
aum  and  aun.  Hence  we  find  chaumbrc  as  well  as  chamhrt, 
a  chamber;  daunger  as  well  as  danger;  sucli  sjiellings  are 
common  also  in  M.  E.  Modem  E.  commonly  rejects  this 
change,  but  it  occurs  in  daunt,  hauni,  vauni,  spawn,  lawn, 
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lonnd  otveiH,  u 


slill  keep 
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tawny,  etc  (daotit,  haotit,  vaont,  ^on,  laon,  taoiii) ;  for  aa 
=  (ao),  see  vol.  i.  p.  336. 

It  is  most  likely  that  the  sound  ttu  was  due  to  the  (origin- 
ally) nasal  sound  of  the  vowel  a.  Though  the  consonants 
jn  and  n  preserved  their  sound,  instead  of  being  lost 
as  in  modem  F.,  the  vowels  a  and  t  (and  perhaps  o)  had 
a  nasal  sound  in  Norman  before  m  and  n.  This  was  pro- 
bably soon  lost  in  A.  F.,  since  E.  shows  but  slight  traces  of  it, 

E.  The  sound  of  short  e  \'aried ;  being  sometimes  open 
(as  in  £.  bed,  met),  sometimes  close  (as  in  F.  fU,  or  the 
former  part  of  the  diphthong  heard  in  E.  Ikiy),  and  some- 
tiines  weak  or  obscure  (as  at  llic  end  of  G.  Sonne  or  in  the 
F.  nxu).  Ten  Brink  (Chancers  Sprache,  §  86)  states  that 
the  H.  E.  t  was  close  at  the  end  of  the  first  unaccented 
syllable  of  a  word,  as  in  de-grr<.  dv.-parlm,  re-qmslin ;  weak 
in  a  middle  unaccented  syllable,  as  in  chap-^-liin,  ran-c-naun/, 
gm-t-ral;  and  open  in  a  'closed"  syllable,  as  in  mer-cy, 
ser-gfanl.  Compare  the  observations  of  M.  Gaslon  Paris. 
The  long  open  e  occurs  in  re-soun,  sesoun,  from  the  older 
forms  raisoun,  reisoun,  saiioun,  teiioun;  spelt  riaton,  stasan 
in  £.  The  long  close  e  occurs  at  the  end  of  an  accented 
syllable,  before  another  vowel,  as  in  cTe-a-luT-e  (four  syl- 
lables). See  Ten  Brink,  as  above.  Also  at  ihe  end  of 
such  words  as  degree,  set  (of  a  bishop),  where  the  mod.  E, 
has  the  pronunciation  (ii). 

The  nasal  sound  of  e  before  m  or  n  seeras  to  have  been 
early  lost ;  at  any  rate,  the  traces  of  it  are  very  slight.  We 
find,  however,  that  en  has  become  an  in  E.  standard,  rank, 
from  A.F.  esUndard,  renc;  but  iliis  change  isverj-  rare. 

Ea.  The  vowels  were  originally  distinct ;  the  vocalisation 
and  subsequent  loss  of  g  in  Lat.  Itgalis  gave  the  A.  F.  forms 
leial,  le-al;  but  ea  soon  became  a  monophthong,  producing 
the  M.£./f/(l&^l),  with  open  e;  whence  mod.  E.  leal {^). 

.c.  in  «  lylUbIc  closed  or  terminated  by  a  coiuoauiti  otbeiwite 
'liable  it '  open,*  a*  in  E.  la-tettr.    S«e  f  47. 
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El.  Properly  a  diphthong,  with  (he  stress  on  e;  it  some- 
times passed  into  a  long  open  t ;  see  Ai. 

Eo,  Oe.  Cliiefly  in  the  -hqxA  people,  which  siil!  retains  the 
symbol.  The  later  sound  was  like  that  heard  in  F.  pruple,  and 
then  it  became  a  monophthong,  which  accounts  for  t!ie  M,  E, 
piple  (pee^pb),  whence  the  mod.  E,  pronunciation  (pii'pl). 

I,  T.  The  symbols  )'  and  y  were  completely  confused, 
probably  because  the  sounds  of  A.  S.  i  and  A,  S.  _y  had 
become  confused  also.  The  use  ot  y  for  ('  was  often  due  to 
a  striving  after  graphic  distinctness,  since  hym  is  clearer 
to  the  eye  than  hint,  which  might,  in  a  MS.,  be  read  as  hun. 
They  are  often  interchanged  in  A.  F. ;  thus  we  find  pyU  for 
pitt  IpiUe) ;  as  in  L.  232.  In  some  M.  E.  MSS.,  there  was 
a  tendency  to  usc^  for  long  i,  and  ('  for  the  short  one. 

le.  The  i  was  a  mere  glide,  and  the  accent  was  on  the  t. 
There  was  a  tendency  to  produce  a  monophthong,  viz.  long 
close  e,  which  has  regularly  become  (ii)  in  modern  E.  Thus 
A.  F.  grief  is  now  pronounced  (griif).  See  Ten  Brink,  as 
above,  §  67. 

O.  The  short  0  is  very  troublesome,  as  it  often  cannot  be 
separated  from  short  u.  This  will  be  considered  more  fully 
below.  The  use  of  o  for  u  was  particularly  common  before 
m,  n,  and  a  {=v);  because  the  graphic  combinations  um, 
UH,  and  uu,  were  likely  to  be  indistinct.  This  use  of  0  for  u 
was  eictended  to  native  words ;  hence  the  A.  S.  sunu  became 
M.  E.  sonc,  and  is  still  spelt  son.  See  Ten  Brink,  as  above, 
S  86 ;  Sweet,  Hist,  of  E.  Sounds,  §  595. 

Ou  (ow).  The  symbol  ou  mostly  denoted  simple  long 
u,  as  in  mod,  E.  soup  (suup) ;  hence,  in  M.  E.,  the  symbol 
ou  was  in  constant  use  to  denote  that  sound  even  in  native 
words.  Before  a  vowel  (chiefly)  we  find  oiv  written  for  ou,  as 
in  A.  F.  avower  (avuu'er),  to  avow ;  Y.  a.  63.  Hence  ow  for 
final  ou  in  £. 

IT.  Used  to  denote  both  k  and_y  (Ger.  fl),  whether  short 
or  long ;  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  ihem. 
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The  best  rule  Is  to  remember  that  the  latter  sonnd  (G.  <> 
commonly  occurs  « here  Lado  has  Long  m  (S),  or  sometimes 
K  long  by  position  *,  as  in  iurt  (kfj  ts),  from  L.  cira. 

Another  rule  is  thai  mod.  E.  has  (yun)  for  this  latter  sound, 
as  in  turf,  pure  (kjTiiir,  pyuur) ;  A.  F,  cure,  pmr  {^jj-n, 
pjyr):  \..  cure,  purus. 

DL  This  diphthong  arose  from  the  combinatkui  of  ui 
accented  modified  u  fGer.  «j)  with  a  short  i;  it  soon  became 
a.  monophthong  by  the  loss  of  the  biter  elemeni,  so  that  it£ 
proper  sound  was  that  of  the  G.  £  in  grAx.  This  awkwajd 
combination,  \\z.  the  symbol  hi',  seems  to  have  been  a 
favourite  one  in  A.F.,  so  that  it  was  also  used  for  ot,  which 
is  its  usual  representa til's  in  E.  The  chief  example  of  the 
former  sound  is  in  A.  F.  fruit  ([t}7t) ;  but  the  sound  was 
disliked  in  E.  and  turned  in  to  ()"nu),  as  abo%-e,  or,  after  an  r, 
into  ^mple  (uu) ;  hence  £.  (fhiut).  An  example  of  the  latter 
tise  occurs  in  A.  F.  bruiUir,  M.  E,  bruilen,  brotlen,  E.  broil. 

Some  characteristic  specimens  of  A.  F.  will  be  given  in  the 
next  Chapter. 

■  LtL  «  'in  p(isitii»,'i.e.berore  twoct)nsaoiiili,wi>iometiiiKi  Ico^ 
■•  in  Lai.  nalbtm,  uul  somctiniei  ihon,  a>  in  '  «'  mOtum ;  and  «>* 
developnl  accgnUng];.     Iltncc  O.  F.  huI  ,ayl}  and  mtuS  .mull . 


CHAPTER   IV. 


Sfecixens  op  Anglo-Frhnck, 

§37.  As  a  few  selccled  specimens  of  Anglo-French  will 
give  a  belter  idea  of  its  spelling  and  general  appearance  than 
any  description,  I  here  give  some  examples  of  it,  wilh  trans- 
lalrons.     1  afterwards  add  notes  on  the  pronunciation, 

A.  From  the  Larws  of  WUIiam  I. 

The  first  estracl  is  taken  from  the  Laws  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  as  printed  in  Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws  and  Insti- 
tutes of  England,  a  vols.  1 840  ;  vol.  i.  p.  466.  The  MS,  is 
nol  contemporary,  but  it  is  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  ex- 
hibits several  archaic  forms,  with  full  inflexions.  Observe, 
0.  g.  granlad,  in  the  jiast  icnse  singular,  third  person  ;  later 
form,  granla.  I  may  add  that  iherc  is  also  a  Lalin  text  of 
these  Laws,  which  helps  to  explain  many  of  the  phrases  here 
employed. 

[Title,]  Cm  sunt  les  leis  e  les  cusiumcs  que  li  reis  WtWiam 
Ijrantad  al  pople  de  Engleterre,  apres  le  cunquest  de  ia  ti 
jcelcs  meimes  que  li  reis  Edward,  sun  cusin,  lint  deva 


I.  Ceo  est  i 
horn  (et  oust. 


sauer  :  Pais  a  seinte  iglise 
:  il  pousc  uenir  a  seinte  iglisc 


De  quel  forfeit  que 
oust  pais  deuieede 


[Title.]  These  are  the  laws  and  the  customs  which  King 
William  granted  to  the  people  of  England,  after  the  conquest  of 
the  land  ;  the  very  same  which  King  Edward,  his  cousin,  had 
before  him. 


\.  This  is  to  wit:  Peace  li 
(ilced  that  a  man  may  have  ci 


holy  church  !    For  whatever  m 
mmitted,  if  he  could  come  into  holy 
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\  si  anmis  meist  main  en  celui  ki  la  mere  tf^ae 
rcquereit.  si  ceo  fust  u  euesque,  u  abeje,  a  iglise  dc  feliginn, 
rendist  ceo  quil  aureit  pris,  e  cent  soui  te  forieic ;  i 
iglisc  de  parosse,  xx.  soui ;  e  dc  chapele,  x.  soui. 

II.  E  ki  enfieint  la  pais  le  rt\,ea  Aferckerte ioAe,  cent  sooz  ks 
(unendes.  Autresi  de  Mem/are  e  de  agn-ait  purpense.  led  plati 
alert  a  la  euruoe  le  rei.  E  si  aucuns  uescunte  u  prouosl  ines£^  as 
humes  de  sa  ende  [Lai.  iexl  bailie],  e  de  ceo  seit  ateint  deuant 
iustise,  le  forfeit  est  a  duble  de  ceo  que  auter  fusi  forieil.  £  ki 
en  Dtnr  lake  enfreint  la  pais  le  rei,  set  cint  liurcs  e  quatre  les 
amcndes  ;  et  les  forfei  le  rei  ki  aferent  a]  uescunte,  xl.  soiu  en 
Merckfne  lake,  e  L  sou*  en  Wisl-uxene  lake,  E  cil  francs  hoin 
ki  ad  e  sacke  e  soche,  e  Ml  e  Urn,  e  infangat-lhiof,  se  il  est 
enplaide,  e  il  seit  mis  en  forfeit  el  cunte,  afett  al  os  le  uescunte 
en  Detie  lah£  xl,  ores  :  e  de  eel  hume  ki  ceste  franchise  nen  ad, 
xndi.  ont.    Dc  cet  xxxii.,  auerad  le  i 


church,  let  him  have  peace,  of  life  and  of  meinbcr  [limb].  And 
if  any  one  lay  hand  on  him  who  has  sought  mother  church, 
whether  it  be  cathedral,  or  abbey,  or  church  of  religion,  let  him 
render  up  that  which  he  may  have  taken,  and  a  hundred 
shillings  as  forfeit  ;  and  (if  it  be)  from  the  mother  church  of  the 
parish,  lo  shillings;  and  if  frcmi  a  chapel,  lo  shillings. 

II.  And  whoever  breaks  the  king's  peace,  within  ibeMentoM 
/atf  [i.e.  district  where  the  Mercian  law  is  respected],  lOO 
shillings  |be)  the  amends.  So  also  as  to  hfmfart  [invasion  of 
one's  home]  and  for  premeditated  lying  in  waJL  This  plea 
belongs  to  the  crown  of  the  king.  And  if  any  sheriff  or  provost 
maltreats  the  men  of  his  end  ib^liwick),  and  be  convicted  of 
this  before  the  justice,  the  forfeit  is  double  that  which  another 
would  have  forfeited.  And  whoever,  within  the  Dane-iirm 
[district  of  the  Danish  law),  breaks  the  king's  peace,  seven  score 
pounds  and  four  (be)  the  amends  ;  and  the  king's  forfeits,  which 
belong  to  the  sheriff,  40  shillings  in  the  Merciaa-la-ui,  and  50 
shillings  in  the  West- Saxon- laiu.  And  as  for  a  free  man  who 
has  siu  (right  of  holding  pleas]  and  sSc  [privilege  of  holding 
Is],  and  toU  [taking  of  toll,  and  exemption  from  toll]  and 
UaiH  [power  to  deal  with  serfs,  and  their  children  and  property] 
and  in/angen-theof  X'^viKT  to  try  thieves  taken  within  his  juris- 
diction], if  he  is  impleaded,  and  he  be  put  in  forfeit  in  the 
county-court,it  (the  forfeit)  belongs  to  the  use  of  the  sheriff;  vii. 
40  oras  [an  Dr<i=about  i&Z.,  sometimes  20t/.]  in  the  Dane-ieui ; 
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and,  for  ihal  man  who  has  not  this  franchise,  33  orat.  Of  these 
32  oroj,  the  sheriff  shall  have  for  the  king's  use  10  oras ;  and  he 
who  shall  have  brought  the  plea  against  him,  11  oras;  and  the 
lord  within  whose  ^ki/  [jurisdiction]  he  resides,  the  10  eras. 
This  is  in  the  Dane-lirai. 

§  28.  The  spelling  of  the  above  passage  is  very  archaic. 
We  still  find  grantad  in  place  of  the  later  grania  ;  horn  for  nn  ; 
pais  for  later  pa's,  pees;  clc.  The  pronunciation  does  not 
really  require  much  explanation ;  the  words  are  probably  to 
be  sounded  as  written,  keeping  the  Italian  values  for  ihe 
vowels,  pronouncing  all  the  letters  (such  as  final  s,  si  in 
cujiqutsi,  t  in  /in/),  and  making  the  final  t,  as  in  iglist,  a 
distinct  syllable.  Final  a,  as  explained  above  (sec  §  24),  was 
/r;  so  that  CfZ  was  pronounced  as  Cels  (sets);  d./orfcz 
=/orfcts.  The  final  s  in  his  was  probably  sounded  as 
8  before  the  following  vowel,  viz.  in  the  word  t.  But, 
in  rds  (Lai.  rix\  the  s  was  no  doubt  voiceless.  The 
symbol  qu  was  mostly  sounded  as  in  E.  quern ;  but  the 
frequent  alternative  spellings  ke,  ki,  for  que,  qui,  show  that 
qu  had  passed  over  to  the  mod.  F.  i-sound  in  a  few  very 
common  words  connected  with  the  relative  pronoun ;  hence 
quil  was  really  kil.  Even  in  the  word  quatre,  '  four,'  the  same 
change  took  place,  sooner  or  later;  this  is  proved  by  the 
existence  of  E.  eater,  meaning  '  four,'  used  in  dice-play,  I 
think  the  rest  of  the  sounds  can  be  made  out,  nearly,  by  help 
of  the  indications  given  in  §§  24,  15, 

5  29.  The  words  marked  by  the  use  of  italics  are  of  A.  S. 
origin ;  it  has  already  been  explained  that  such  words  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  A,  F.  laws.  If  we  note  the  mod.  E. 
words  due  to  A.  F.  words  occurring  in  the  above  extract,  we 
at  once  observe  the  following  instances.  Cuslume,  custom  ; 
granler,  to  grant ;  poplt,  people  {borrowed  by  E.  from  the 
later  A.  F.  people);  eunguesl,  conquest;  cusin,  cousin;  pait, 
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peace  ;  stin!,  aim ;  forftil,  forfeh ;  mmbrt,  nsoally  membri. 
mtm\iex  ;  reguerre,  to  require';  aieie,  abbej^;  nligiun,  re- 
ligion ;  parossi,  parish ;  ehaptle.  chapel ;  amendis.  atoends ; 
agwail  (usually  awai/),  await ;  curimt,  crown  :  uescunle,  lis- 
count ;  prouotl,  provost* ;  alant,  attainted ;  iustiie,  justice ; 
du&Ie,  double ;  fua/rt,  cater  (^28); /raiutffnak ;  etipliiider,\o 
implead;  ns,\ise';  franc  hist,  franchise;  ptail.  plea:  dtrtdntr, 
to  darraign ' :  sa'nur,  senior,  seigneur ;  fiu  (aho^e/),  6ef. 

Thus  our  first  specimen  has  introduced  us  to  the  olJer  fonns 
of  over  thirty  mod.  E.  words.  This  should  suffice  to  show 
the  paramount  importance  of  this  much-neglected  language. 
In  most  cases  the  correspondence  is  so  close  tliat  little  need 
be  said.  The  great  antiquity  of  such  a  word  as/rani^Mie  is 
worth  notice.  Observe  the  pronunciation  of  the  ci;  it  is 
quite  wrong  to  sound  it  here  as  jA,  as  if  it  were  mere  modem 
French.  The  word  requiring  most  explanation  is  vistount. 
This  answers  to  A.  F.  visconlt  (S.  R.  a8,  a.d.  ia75),  in 
which  the  J  was  early  lost  in  pronunciation.  This  is  shown 
by  ihe  A.  F.  spelling  viconlt  {Y.  a.  7).  Thence,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  i  f ii)  into  the  mod.  E.  i  (ai)  is  regular ;  and  the 
lengthening  of  A.  F,  on  (also  written  uh,  oun)  in  the  combina- 
tion tmt,  Dunl,  is  also  regular. 

§  SO.  I  now  proceed  to  give  a  second  extract,  taken  from 
the  Estorie  des  Engles,  by  GeflVei  Gaimar,  ed.  Wright 
(Caxton  Society,  1850),  p.  182  ;  from  a  MS.  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  though  the  period  of  compo»tion  was  about 

'  The  E.  rtqmrt  snswere  lo  M.  E.  riquirin.  Chancer,  C.  T.  8306 ; 
rtqutn,  id.  6634  (rimtnE  wilh  Ikcrt).  Of  theie,  rtqutrtn  is  fiom  re- 
purre  ;  but  riquiri  mjtsma  lo  rrjuiir,  the  Ist  pers.  aag.  of  the  pictent 
tenK,  and  may  (like  arquirt   have  been  influmixd  by  the  Lat.  spelling. 

'  We  aiieady  find  frefosi  {with/«t  p)  in  A.  S. 

*  The  E.  usi.  answerine  phoneticallf  to  A.  F.  us  (Lat.  vsiim    seems 
hmve  been  also  employed  to  trandatc  A.  F.  et.  ett  J.al.  eptis) :  the 

\  lattet  meuiG ' benelil ' ;  see  Supp,  lo  my  Diet,  and  ed..  p.  Sji, 

*  A«  in  Spenier,  F.  Q.  i.  4.  40;  Irom  A.  F.  t/crrn'ittr,  Jtriiner,  later 
I  fbOD  olderaner,  t/trtdmer  (Ltt.  dtraitenart). 
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1:50.    The  extract  describes  the  conduct  of  the  Nonnao  ^H 

champion  Taillefer  at  the  battle  of  Hastings ;  and  it 

is  re-    V 

markable  thai  it  does  not  say  a  sinale  word  about  his  singing       ^" 

the  Song  of  Roland,  according  to  ihe  common  stoiy. 

B.  From  Oeffrei  Oaimar'B  Clironiole. 

Quant  les  escheles  sunt  rengees 

E  del  ferir  aparillecs. 

Mult  i  out  gcni  dambesdous  pan ; 

D«  hardcment  »emblcnl  leopan. 

5270 

Un  des  Franccis  done  se  hasla, 

Devant  les  altres  cbevalcha. 

I                                  Taillefer  ert  cil  apclei, 

Jnglere  cstait,  hardi  asez ; 

Armes  aveil  e  bon  cheval, 

Si  en  hardiz  e  noble  vassal. 

Devant  les  ahres  cil  se  mist ; 

^m 

Devant  Englcis  merveilles  fist. 

■ 

Sa  lance  prist  par  la  tuet, 

Com  si  qo  fust  un  bastunel; 

51S0  H 

EnconlremonC  halt  1e  geta 

■ 

E  par  le  fer  receoc  I'a. 

■ 

Trais  fei  issi  geta  sa  lance ; 

V 

When  the  squadrons  are  ranged, 

And  apparelled  for  the  onset. 

There  were  many  men  on  both  sides ; 

For  hardiness,  they  seemed  leopards. 

527a 

One  of  the  French  then  made  haste, 

Before  the  others  he  rode. 

Taillefer  this  man  was  called. 

A  juggler  (jester)  was  he,  very  hardy; 

Arms  had  he,  and  a  good  horse. 

And  he  was  a  hardy  and  noble  vassal. 

Before  the  others  this  man  put  himself; 

Before  the  English  he  performed  marvels, 

^^1 

His  lance  he  took  by  the  handle 

^^H 

'                         As  if  it  had  been  a  small  stick; 

siso  H 

Up  aloft  he  threw  it  high. 

,                       And  by  the  iron  he  has  caught  it. 

^^1 

1                      Three  times  he  thus  threw  his  lance ; 

J 
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Li  lancent  gavelncs  e  dart, 
Lui  osciatrent  e  son  deslrer; 
Mar  dcrnanda  le  colp  primer  ! 

Launch  (hurl)  at  him  javelins  and  darts ; 
They  killed  him  and  his  destrere  (horse); 
To  his  hurt  he  demanded  the  first  sirolce ! 

5  31.  The  metre  employed  is  the  line  of  eight  syllables. 
A  normal  line  is  ihe  sixth :  DevSnt  |  les  dl  |  ires  chfi  |  valchSp. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  ninth  unaccented  syllable,  as  in  the 
first  two  lines  and  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth.  The 
editor  has  probably  slightly  modified  the  spelling;  the  MSS. 
have  dfuanl,  not  deranl.  He  has  aUo  added  accents,  which 
the  MSS.  do  not  employ,  and  which  I  omit.  I  suppose  that 
rmgeis  was  pronounced  renge-es  (romi'c  ranjee'ez).  The  o« 
may  be  sounded  as  (uu).  Observe  b=/s  in  parz=parU, 
niid  gens  =gtnls.  We  may  also  profitably  notice  the  elision 
of  iinal  (  mjoglere;  the  dissyllabic  Arnus;  the  trisyllabic 
TaiU'€-fer,  juglior ;  and  the  quadrisyllabic  enchani-e-ment. 
Er/=LAt.  era/ ;  oul=haX.  habuil ;  oJ=L^t.  apud;  fier/^Lat. 
/(HI.  The  E.  words  illustrated  are :  range,  apparel,  parl^ 
leopard,  hasle,juggler,  hardy,  assets,  arms,  chival-  (in  chival-ry), 
noble,  vassal,  marvel,  lance,  ballon  (in  heraldry),  jet,  receive, 
quart,  advance,  corse,  arrear,  enchanl-vient.  gules  (in  heraldry). 
mange{r),  mange,  guerdon,  launch  (to  ihrow),  darts,  destrere 
(Chaucer),  demand.  D'ambesdous  is  an  instructive  word ;  it 
stands  for  de  ambts  dous,  'of  both  two.'  Dms  answers  to 
Central  F.  deus.  which  gave  us  the  mod,  E.  deuce,  used  in 
dice-play  to  signify  '  two ' ;  whilst  ambes  (Lat,  ambo)  is  also 
written  arnet;  hence  antes  ace,  'both  aces',  'double  aces',  in 
Shalt.  All's  Well.  ii.  3.  85. 

5  32.  In  Wright's  Political  Songs,  edited  for  the  Camden 
Society  in  1839,  there  are  several  characteristic  pieces.  I 
quote  just  3  few  lines  from  '  The  Outlaw's  Song  of  Traille- 
baston,"  imagined  to  have  been  written  by  an  outlaw  in  a 
wood   with  reference  to  the  Law  of  Trailbaston  (April  6, 
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1305),  which  was  directed  against  ihe  violent  men  called /ri»/- 
baslotts  (slick -carriers).  The  outlaw  complains  of  the  law, 
and  invites  men  to  join  him  in  the  wood  (reminding  us  of 
As  you  Lite  II,  Act  ii.  sc.  5).  He  adds  that  his  song  was 
written  in  the  wood,  and  cast  inlo  the  highway  for  men 
to  find.     The  dale  of  the  MS.  is  about  1310-10. 


C.  Prom  the  Outlaw's  Song. 

Ce  sunt  les  articles  de  Trayllebastoun ; 
Salve  [e  roi  meismes,  de  Dieu  cit  maleysoun 
Qe  a  de  primes  grama  tiel  commissioun ! 
Quar  en  ascuns  des  point z  n'est  mie  resaun. 

Sire,  si  je  voderoi  mon  garsoun  chastier 

De  une  buffe  ou  de  deus,  pur  ly  amender, 

Sur  moi  betera  bille,  e  me  frad  atachier, 

E  avant  qc  isse  de  prisone  ransoun  grani  doner  .  . 

Pur  ce  me  tendroi  antr'e  bois  sur  (siu  ?)  le  jolyf  umbray ; 

La  n'y  a  fauccie  ne  nulle  male  lay ; 

En  le  bois  de  Bclregard,  ou  vole  le  Jay, 

E  chaunte  russinole  (ouz  jours  santz  delay.  .  .  . 


These  (tbat  I  bate]  are  the  articles  of  Traillebastoun  ; 
Save  the  king  himself,  may  he  have  God's  curse 
Who  at  the  first  granted  such  a  commission ; 
For  in  any  of  the  points  (of  it)  there  is  no  reason  at  all. 

Sir,  if  I  should  wish  to  chastise  my  boy 

With  (just)  a  buffet  or  two,  for  lo  amend  him, 

He  will  promple  a  bill  against  me,  and  will  cause  mc  to  be 

attached, 
And,  before  I  issue  from  prison,  to  give  a  gteat  ransom.  .  ,  . 

For  this  cause  I  will  keep  me  among  the  woods,  under  the 

pleasant  shade ; 
There,  there  is  no  falseness,  and  no  bad  law; 
In  the  wood  of  Beauregard,  where  flics  the  jay, 
And  the  nightingale  sings  alA-ays  without  ceasing.  .  .  . 
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Je  pri  lote  bone  gent  qe  pur  moi  vueillent  prier, 
Qe  je  pus  a  roon  pais  aler  e  chyi'aucher ; 
Unqe  ne  fu  homicide,  certes  a  moun  voler, 
Ne  mal  robberes,  pur  gent  damager. 

Cest  rym  fust  fet  al  bois  desoui  un  lorer; 
La  chauaie  merle,  russinole,  e  cyrel?)'  Tespervcr; 
Escrit  esloit  en  parchemyn  pur  mout  remenbrer, 
£  gitte  en  haut  chemyn,  qe  um  le  dust  trover. 

I  pray  all  good  people  that  they  will  pray  for  me. 
That  I  may  be  able  to  go  and  ride  to  ray  country ; 
Never  was  I  a  homicide,  at  least  by  design, 
Nor  an  evil  robber,  to  do  people  damage. 

This  rime  was  made  in  the  wood  beneath  a  bay-tree ; 
There  sings  the  blackbird,  the  nightingale,  and  the  sparrow- 
hawk  cries  (?), 
It  was  written  on  parchment,  to  be  well  remembered, 
And  cast  into  the  highway,  that  some  one  should  lind  it 

\  38.  The  above  piece  ia  written  in  the  usual  Alexandrine 
line  of  twelve  syllables  (nomiall)') ;  the  lines  must  be  read 
deliheralely,  with  a  pause  in  the  middle.  Some  lines  seem 
rugged  and  imperfect ;  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  finished 
performance,  though  it  has  some  interest.  A  normal  line 
is :— '  Ln  n^  I  a  fau  [  cet^  [  ne  mil  |  le  mi  |  le  liy.'  Rus- 
sinoh  has  but  three  syllables,  the  final  e  being  idle.  In 
Trayllebastoun,  xhcyll  expresses  the  sound  of  I  mouilU  (ly), 
Qe  is  for  Kt ;  and  probably  Quar  (as  being  a  common 
word)  was  Kar.  Mie  has  two  syllables ;  as :  mi'-e.  Frad 
is  for  /rr-ad,  'has  to  make,  will  make.'  The  following  are 
the  modem  E.  words  which  are  here  illustrated  :  articles, 
lavf.  malison, grant,  commmion,  point,  reason,  M.  E.  chasty  (to 

'  Mr.  Wright  prinis  eyre.  »nd  eiplaiM  it  by  "cries,'  followed  by  >  note 
of  ialenogatioQ.  1  can  find  no  Such  verb ;  pertupi  it  is  a  mere  mis- 
print for  irye ;  or  t  eyre  it  for  eeyr*.    Cf.  O.  F.  eseirer,  to  tear,  rend, 

■od  mod,  F.  dkkirtr. 
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chastise),  buffti  (dimin.  of  buffe),  deuce  (iwo),  amend,  bill, 
allaeh.  prison,  ransom,  grand,  jolly,  false.  Jay,  chanl,  delay, 
pray  (from  A.  V.prder,  a  common  spelling),  homicide,  cerla 
(Shak.),  robber,  damage,  laurel,  merle,  parchment  {with  excres- 
cent /),  remember,  jet  (to  throw).  As  to  our  rhyme,  it  is 
from  A. S.  rim;  but  the  A.  F.  rym  (riim)  is  cognate,  being 
of  Teutonic  origin ;  so  ihal  the  two  forms  allogcther  coin- 
cided. 1  may  here  add  that  this  same  poem  gives  us  other 
interesting  forms,  such  as:  robber je,  robbery;  servir,  to  serve; 
sire,  aire,  lord;  pees,  peace;  jurour,  a  juror;  manaces, 
menaces ; /!(;/«,  piety;  sauvete,  safety;  cruelte,  cruelly;  re 
torner,  to  return  ;  eschyne,  chine ;  comencer,  to  commence ; 
marchaunz,  merchants  ;  roial  proteccioun,  royal  protection  ; 
endiler,  to  indite  or  indict ;  beste  savage,  savage  beast ; 
justices,  justices  (judges) ;  garde,  guard ;  purgtr,  to  purge ; 
soffryr  messayse,  to  suffer  mis-ease ;  penaunce.  penance ; 
delyi'traunce,  deliverance ;  fol.  a  fool ;  sage,  sage  (wise)  ; 
outrage,  outrage;  lignage,  lineage ;  engager,  to  engage ; 
aquyter,  to  acquit ;  chatel,  challel  (property) ;  grace,  grace ; 
aprochier,  lo  approach ;  samer,  to  save ;  fits  (son) ;  entyt, 
envy ;  variant,  varying ;  compagnoun,  companion ;  archerye, 
archery;  compagnie,  company;  _/o//V,  folly;  pork  (a  pig); 
conspyralour,  conspirator ;  yiiBf,  false  (Lowland  Sc./ause). 

Note  how  the  e  in  E.  lineage  (A.F.  lignage)  and  the  ('in  E. 
eompanion  (A.  F.  compagnoun)  were  introduced  in  order  to 
give  the  effect  of  the  sound  of  the  A.  F.  gn. 

§  84.  I  next  give  a  few  lines  from  '  Briiton,'  one  of  our 
eajjy  law-writers,  as  edited  by  F.  M.  Nichols,  in  a  vols ; 
Oxford,  1865.  The  subject  is  the  manner  in  which  a 
judicial  combat  should  be  fought,  in  cases  of  appeal,  between 
the  appellant  and  defendant'.  The  text  is  of  ihe  early  pan  of 
the  fourteenth  century. 

'  See  Slink.  1  Hea.  VI,  Art  ii.  tc.  3 ;  '»"«'  part. 
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S.   Vrom  '  BrlUoa;  vot  i  p.  107. 

Ptill  VfllMni  combatre,  Ktnm  »unti  (cer  et  »iuiii  Ibge  ar- 
IllurU)  u  Icxlci  (Incuterlcs.  et  a  incyns  nues,  et  a  pe«i,  of«ke 
deui  ti*»lnuit*  cornui  do  line  longure.  e  chescun  de  eux  ovi 

nicu  a  ilil.  i-tin)eri,  Miunii  uuire  Minure  duni  nul  ne  peat  a 
lirevw  I  cl  li  ntil  cyl  auirc  amiure  sur  ly  muscee,  et  de  oeo  eit 
grave  io«ii  utlvenurle,  ou  profert  de  grevcr,  si  soil  cu 
niilrc  let  ImlnyU  dv  picti  dc  Icrrc. 

Ivl  »l  le  dereiiduur  ac  peuie  derendre  jekes  autant  qe  homme 
(lUM  ver  Ids  s*lcylci  cl  Rrinament/ct  demaunde  jugement  si 
]ilui  doyvc  combalre,  il  voloms  qe  pur  le  defendaunt  se  passe 
JuKcnicni ;  ct  ami  en  lutes  butayles  de  champiouns ;  et  le  apet- 
our  an  folonic  loit  i^nmande  a  lu  prisouR. 

Then  let  Ihom  go  lo  light,  armed  without  iron  and  without 
light  armnur,  with  headi  uncovered,  with  hands  bare  and  on 
Tool,  with  Iwn  staves,  tipped  with  horn,  of  the  same  length,  and 
ettch  nf  ihrm  with  u  shield  with  four  corners,  without  other  armour 
whcrowiih  the  one  |  lit.  no  one]  may  be  [liL  not  be]  able  to  harm  j 
the  other ;  antl  if  one  (of  them)  have  other  armour  [i.e.  arms] 
mnccalcd  upon  him,  and  therewith  have  harmed,  or  offers  lo 
hurni,  Ills  adversary,  let  it  be  so  done  as  shall  be  said  in  treating 
nf  buttles  concerning  picas  about  l.ind. 

And  if  the  defendant  be  able  to  defend  himself  until  men  can 
see  the  stars  in  the  firmament,  and  demands  judgment  as  to 
whether  lie  ought  to  fight  any  more,  we  will  thus :  that  judgment 
be  passed  for  the  defendant ;  and  so  in  all  batties  between 
chainpioni',  and  let  the  appellor,  in  (the  case  of)  felony,  be 
committed  to  prison. 

§  8B.  No  doubt  tlic  editor  has  substittiled  i-  for  u,  and  j 
for  r',  in  the  MS.  We  may  note  that,  in  the  word  fiees,  '  feel,' 
the  >  probably  stands  for  /s  (cf.  Schwan,  §  163);  or  it  may 
mean  no  more  than  s,  which  is  a.  common  value  of  it  in  ihe 
later  texts.  The  utic  of /a  for  s,  in  saun/i,  shows  that  il 
was  passing  away.  Ore  is  equivalent  to  Lat.  afiud  hoc,  andl 
means  'with.'  i'/is  a  contraction  for  m  It,  'in  the.'  Thsf 
words  illustrated  are  eomiat,  v.,  armed,  satis  (without),  a. 


discover,  c 
er.  A.  F.  t 


■r,  grieve,  prov.  E.  f/isMch  (to  hide,  play,  truant ; 
ee),  adversary,  proffer,  battle,  plea,  defender,  de-    . 
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/end,  firmament,  demand,  judgment,  defendant,  pass,  champion, 
appellor,  felony,  command  (cf.  commend),  prison. 

§  36.  The  year-books  of  Edward  I  are  esiiecially  valuable 
for  technical  legal  lernis  and  phrases ;  besides  which  many 
ordinary  words  are  also  contained  thi^re.  But  as  it  is  difiicult 
lo  find  a  passage  of  general  interest,  I  pass  on  to  the  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  books  of  the  Gildhall  of  I^ndon,  the 
I.iber  Albus  and  Liber  Custumarum.  These  are  of  later  date, 
but  abound  with  good  illustrations  of  words  and  phrases, 
besides  throwing  much  light  on  the  ordinances  of  the  city 
and  the  customs  by  which  its  trade  was  regulated.  One 
short  passage  must  suffice ;  but  the  reader  should  remark  thai, 
whether  it  was  because  the  order  of  words  in  English  affected 
that  in  Anglo-French,  or  vice  versd,  there  is  an  extremely 
English  air  about  the  whole  passage;  and  we  may  be  quite 
5ure  that,  at  this  late  date,  the  writer  knew  his  English  per- 
fectly well.  It  can  be  translated  almost  word  for  word.  The 
Liber  Albus  was  edited  by  H.  T.  Riley  (Record  Series),  1 859  ; 
and  was  compiled  in  1419  from  older  materials.  The  dale 
of  the  passage  quoted  is  1363;  p.  400.  It  is  thoroughly 
business -like. 

B.    From  the  Iiiber  Albu«. 

El  qe  nulle  brocour  se  medle  de  nuUe  niitneie  brocage,  sil  ne 
soit  accept!  ct  jurrcz  devaunt  lei  Mair  el  Audennans  ;  et  qi!s 
amesncnt  Ic  vendour  et  lachatour  ensemble,  come  en  lour  sure- 
ments  pluis  pleinement  est  compris.  £t  outre  ceo,  qe  chcscun 
brocour  troeve  sutliciantt  pieggcs,  qil  ne  se  mellera  de  faire  nulle 
bargayn  de  usurc,  sur  peyne  de  paler  .c.  livres  a  la  Cliambre,  et 
outre  pur  encoure  la  peync  en  la  suisdite  ordinance  compris.   Et 

And  chat  no  broker  meddle  with  any  manner  (of)  brokerage, 
unless  he  be  accepted  and  sworn  before  ihe  Mayor  and  the  Al- 
dermen ;  and  that  they  bring  the  vendor  and  ihe  buyer  together, 
as  in  their  oaths  more  lully  is  comprised.  And  beyond  this,  that 
each  broker  find  sufficient  pledges,  that  he  will  not  meddle  with 
making  any  (lit.  no)  bargain  of  usury,  on  pain  of  paying  100 
pounds  to  the  Chamber,  and  also  ot  incurring  the  pemlty  in  the 
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li  ascun  sacbe  ascun  bomme  deiaiein  faire  encontrc  ascun  dcz 
pointj:  suisditi,  face  eot  assavoir  Icz  Maire  el  Aldermans  a  la 
dice  cilee.  Ei  si  le  trespassour  ent  soil  convicte,  le  certiliant 
avera  la  quartc  partic  de  la  fyn  pur  soun  Iravaille. 
above-Biiid  ordinance  comprised.  And  if  anyone  know  of  any 
man,  a  denizen,  doing  contrary  to  any  of  l!ie  points  aforesaid, 
let  him  do  to  wit  of  it  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  said  city. 
And  if  the  trespasser  be  convicted  thereof,  the  (person  so)  certi- 
fying (hall  have  the  fourth  part  of  the  fine  for  his  trouble. 

{  87.  It  mxy  be  noted  tha.C  .r  in  the  CDiDbina.lion  sn,  viz. 
In  amimmt,  was  wholly  Bilent,  and  the  effect  was  only  to 
tcnglhrn  the  prcecdinff  vowel ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  si 
and  sm\  as  in  iiU,  E.  iiU;  Masmer,  £.  blame.  Lachatnur  is 
for  /*  achalouT, '  the  buyer".  The  forra  enl  helps  to  show  the 
etymology  of  F,  en,  viz.  from  Lat.  inde.  Aisavoir  is  for  a 
lavoir,  'to  know'.  The  s  in  Us  is  here  a  mere  b,  not  li.  The 
termination  -our  in  vendour  is,  in  this  word,  now  written  -or  ; 
and,  though  of  Latin  origin,  it  was  so  thoroughly  identified 
in  the  English  mind  with  the  A.  S,  sufEi  -ere,  E.  -er,  that  we 
now  incorrectly  write  broker,  trespasser,  etc.,  without  the  least 
compunction.     See  Bruker  in  the  New  E.  Dictionary. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  reader  who  glances  over  the  pre- 
ceding extracts  with  any  degree  of  attention  or  curiosity, 
will  be  prompt  to  admit  ■u^y  main  proposition;  that,  if 
we  are  to  gain  any  light  upon  our  early  French  words,  it  is 
useless  to  consult  mere  modern  French  for  the  purpose. 
And  if  we  once  begin  to  consult  Old  French  ai  all,  we  may 
just  as  well  consult  our  own  /in^/o-French  books  at  once,  as 
the  material  is  abundant  and  excellent  of  its  kind,  besides 
being  written  with  precisely  the  very  sj-mbols  which  were 
employed  for  Middle  English,  so  that  the  old  spelling  is 
at  once  intelligible  to  any  one  who  can  read  otir  own 
thirteenth -century  literature. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  will  consider  the  general  laws 
which  regulate  the  changes  produced  in  the  forms  of  A,  F. 
words  by  the  powerful  effect  of  the  English  accent. 
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§  38.  Before  considering  the  peculiarities  of  the  English 
vowel-sounds,  as  resulting  from  those  found  in  A.  F.  forms, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  changes  of  a  more 
general  character  which  readily  look  place  in  words  bor- 
rowed from  A.  F.  into  the  M.E.  vocabulary.  The  most 
powerful  influence  which  operated  immediately  upon  such 
words  was  produced  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  English 
accent,  which  easily  brought  about  several  curious  transfor- 
maiions. 

The  Anglo-French  accent  was  probably  not  very  strongly 
marked,  and  it  frequently  fell  upon  syllables  in  which,  to  an 
Englishman,  it  seemed  strange  and  inconvenient.  This 
arose,  in  many  instances,  from  the  retention  of  the  Latin 
accent.'  Thus  the  Lai.  accusative  rali6nem  was  shortened 
into  A.F.  rcsSun  (rfezuun),  retaining  the  principal  accent 
of  the  Latin  word.  Hence  we  find  Tti6un  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  line  in  Extract  C  {\  32).  But  the  English 
language  delights  in  throwing  back  the  accent  of  uncom- 
pounded  substantives  on  to  an  earlier  syllable.  Hence, 
after  adopting  the  word  rescun  into  Middle  English,  the 
A.F.  accentuation  soon  became  intolerable,  and  there  was 
a  strong  tendency  to  turn  it  into  rfson  (r&feiun),  the  latter 
syllable  being  shortened  by  the  lack  of  stress.  Hence 
the  mod  E.  r&son  (rii-zn)  is  the  natural  result ;   it  could 

>  The  law  of  Latin  accectoiition  is.  simply,  thai  the  main  accent  falli 
on  the  pcnnll,  if  the  jienult  ii  long ;  otherwise  on  the  anlepennll.'— 
Kiog  and  Cooluon,  Seundi,  tic.  in  Crtii  and  Latin,  p.  1S4. 
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not  well  become  anything  else.  In  Chaucer's  time  the 
accent  upon  this  word  (and  many  others  of  the  like 
kind)  was  still  unfixed;  and  the  poet  artfully  takes  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance  to  use  whichever  form  happens, 
at  the  moment,  to  be  more  convenient.  Thus,  in  the 
Monkes  Tale,  B.  3408,  we  find  the  line : — 

Til  that  he  knew,  by  grace  and  by  res6un — 

riming  with  hahitacioun,  etc.  But  in  the  Clerk's  Prologue, 
E.  25,  we  find:— 

As  far  as  r^soun  axeth,  hardily. 

This  is  only  one  of  a  large  number  of  examples.  I  have 
already  noted,  in  my  Introduction  to  Chaucer's  Prioresses 
Tale,  etc.,  p.  Ixv,  that  ^  honSur,  in  B.  1654,  is  followed  by 
hdnour  in  the  very  next  line;  and  again, y^r///«'  in  1.  3185, 
with  the  -e  suppressed,  becomes  /ortHn-e  only  six  lines  lower 
(1.  3 191)  with  the  e  sounded.'  The  order  of  forms  in  these 
other  words  is  just  the  same  as  before.  The  I-at.  ace. 
hondrem  produced  the  A.  F.  hondur  (onuu'r),  which  became 
the  E.  hdnour ;  and  the  Lat.  fortHna  produced  the  A.  F. 
fortHn-e  (fortyyna),  which  became  the  E.  fdrtune^  vulgarly 
fdrtuti  or  fdrtiri .  The  importance  of  considering  the  eflFect 
of  the  E.  accent  must  be  obvious,  as  it  sways  the  whole  of 
the  language. 

§  39.  For  full  details  concerning  English  accentuation, 
see  Koch,  Grammaiik^  i.  149;  especially  his  remarks  on  the 
accentuation  of  words  of  Latin  and  PVench  origin,  p.  170. 
Only  some  of  the  more  important  results  will  be  given  here ; 
and  it  may  be  well  to  consult  my  former  remarks  on  the 
effect  of  the  E.  accent,  in  vol.  i.  ch.  25. 

The  English  accent  is  one  of  great  force.  It  falls  so 
heavily  upon  the  stressed  syllable  that  the  unstressed  syllable 
is  frequently  lightened  and  reduced  to  comparative  unim- 
portance. Hence,  in  words  that  terminate  in  liquids,  the 
vowel  preceding  the  liquid  is  absolutely  lost  in  pronunciation, 
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and  the  liquid  itsetf  becomes  vocalic  Tbe  words  ttttir, 
ya/JicM,  baliga,  imtter  are  reduced,  ia  pndkc,  lo  tbe  fonm 
which,  in  romic  EpdliDg,  mar  be  wiitten— (bot'l),  (tedfain). 
(bst'n),  (tMTT).*  TIk  Ai^lo-Freiich  accent  was  mnch  more 
equable ;  but  borrowed  vortb  were  made  to  coofona  lo  tbe 
English  habit,  wfaidi  ofieo  produced  some  raiber  noleH 
alterations.  In  tbe  case  of  (fissjUabic  tmcompoonded  snb- 
stantives,  the  usual  rule  ts,  as  stated  above,  tbat  FagBA 
prefers  to  accent  tbe  former  sjHable;  beoce  we  ^aj  rAutm, 
s/asoH,  fdumti,  cSuiftry,  pity,  vitfaont  sof  reganl  to  tbe  bci 
that,  in  Anglo-French,  tbe  accent  was  on  tbe  latter  sjilable. 
In  the  case  of  compound  substantives,  tn  which  tbe  (brmer 
syllable  ia  a  common  pf efis,  there  b  mocfa  djtergence  of  itse. 
Wc  siili  keep  the  M.  E.  accent  in  such  words  as  a>irkf,  afiir, 
dtcr/e,  d(/duU,  dtipdir,  diie'air,  distr/tt,  txtiu,  redr/tt ;  bat 
such  cases  are,  after  all,  not  verj-  common.  Ei^lish  does 
not  hesitate  to  accent  even  the  prefix,  as  m  deetnl,  4dv*ml, 
(61/tge,  cinvtnl,  d^itrl,  dtslamt,  /xpioit,  imqtuii,  ninagf,  pAil, 
pr/unf.  prSviau;  all  words  of  early  introduction.  See  the 
Alphabetic  Index  lo  Kliss  Skeat's  Word-list.  The  reason 
for  such  variation  must  be  sought  for  in  the  history  and  use 
of  each  word ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  some  at  least 
of  the  former  set  of  words  have  been  infiueixred  by  the  accent 
of  related  vcrbi.  Thus  adrift,  txcfu  are  naniraliy  associated 
with  the  N-erbs  advUt,  txct'rd:  whilst  detric,  dt/6ull,  detp^, 
dislr/is,  rtdr/ss,  can  be  used  as  verbs  also.  DiUasi  has  tbe 
same  accent  as  disiaifd;  and  affair  was  originally  (wo 
distinct  words  {a/aire),  the  latter  being  a  verb.  We  cannot 
therefore  fully  consider  the  accent  on  substantives  apart  from 
lliai  on  verbs. 

5  40.  In  borrowing  words  from  foreign  languages,  by  far 
the  largest  number  of  such  importations  are  substantives. 
We  verj-  rarely  borrow  verbs,  except  from  French  and  £ 

I  The  r  ii  oiily  propcfl.v  pmened  when  «  vdweI  foltowi; 
botlcr  is  food.* 
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and  very  few  of  our  verbs  are  of  late  French  origin.  With 
Anglo-French  ihe  case  is  different.  Il  is  one  great  mark  of 
tlie  thoroughness  with  which  Anglo-French  and  Middle 
Englisli  were  blended,  that  we  borrowed  A.  F.  verbs  in  large 
numbers  and  without  hesitation,  though  they  were  in\'ariably 
forced  into  agreement  with  the  laws  of  English  grammar, 
being  all  treated  as  weak  verbs,  with  the  pt.  t.  in  -ide  or  -td, 
and  the  pp.  in  -ed.  Our  grammars  usually  draw  atiention  to 
the  distinction  made  in  modern  English  between  the  sub- 
stantives decent^  cSllecl,  cinfiiet,  c6nvid,  tirment^  etc.,  and  the 
verbs  lo  acc/nt,  collect,  conflict,  convict,  tomu'nl ' ;  but  they  do 
not  usually  assign  any  reason.  It  obviously  arose  from  the 
fact  that,  in  such  a  verb  as  convert,  the  M.  £.  form  was  not 
originally  dissyllabic  in  the  Midland  dialect,  but  made  the 
infinitive  mood  as  convdrten,  whilst  the  pi.  t.  and  pp.  were  (and 
are)  eattvirted,  and  the  pres.  pt.  was  (and  is)  cmvirling.  Owing 
to  the  constant  use  of  the  past  tense,  and  of  the  past  and 
present  participles  of  such  verbs,  it  was  obviously  incon- 
venient to  throw  back  the  accent ;  such  forms  as  cdnverttd 
and  cdnvertirig  would  require  a  long  time  lo  bring  them  about, 
and  we  have  not  as  yet  proceeded  so  far,  though  we  may  do 
so  in  the  future.'  The  old  verb  to  exile,  for  example,  as  in 
Rich.  II.  i.  3.  283,  has  the  pp.  dxil'd  even  in  Macb.  v.  8.  66 ; 
because  the  pp.  suffix  -ed  had  been  reduced  10  -d.  But  in  the 
sb.  cinvcrl,  the  accent  was  naturally  thrown  back,  to  make  it 
conform  to  the  substantives  of  A.  S.  origin,  such  as  /dthom, 
m4lhrr,  and  the  like,  Hence  the  substantives  and  verbs  were 
launched  upon  the  language  under  different  conditions ;  and 
the  distinction  which  thus  naturally  arose,  being  kept  up  by 
the  continued  use  of  such  forms  as  converted,  conflicting, 
cond&eted,  etc.,  was  retained,  for  convenience,  as  a  mode  of 
distinction  between  the  two  parts  of  speech.  In  other  cases, 
OS  in  disiau,  the  substantive  was  affected  by  tlie  verb;  the 

■  See  the  list  in  Koch,  Crammnlik,  1.  1 
'  Sbakapcare  lias  cimerlite ;  K.  John, 
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verb  dkism  was  once  common  (Chaucer,  Wyclif).  Or  the 
verb  was  affected  by  Ihe  substamive,  as  in  ixiU.  Much 
depends  upon  ihe  history  ;  we  shall  have  to  ascertain,  in  each 
case,  whether  the  substantive  or  the  verb  is  older,  and  which 
was  in  commoner  use.  Even  the  form  of  the  prefix  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  word  is  compounded,  may  make  a  differ- 
ence. When  all  these  things  are  considered,  the  existing 
discrepancies  in  use  cease  to  cause  any  surprise;  and  they 
can  all,  no  doubt,  be  accounted  for. 

%  41.  As  the  change  of  accent,  in  such  cases  as  the  above, 
causes  no  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  written  word,  it 
does  not  give  us  any  trouble  in  ascertaining  eij'mologies. 
But  there  are  instances  in  which  the  force  of  the  English 
accent  has  done  violence  lo  the  very  forms  themselves,  and 
may  cause  some  doubt  or  difSculty.  Unstressed  syllables 
become  so  alight  that  they  may  disappear  altogether'.  The 
cases  of  such  disappearance  may  be  considered  under  the 
headings  Apbacresis,  Apocope,  or  Symcope,  according  as  the 
loss  occurs  at  the  beginning,  the  end,  or  in  the  middle  of  a 
word 

$  42.  Aphaereaifl.  Examples  are  given  by  Behrens, 
BtHrOge,  etc.,  p.  64 ;  but  many  of  them  involve  words  now 
obsolete,  which  it  is  not  my  intention  to  consider.  When 
the  aphaeresis  is  such  tliat  the  loss  is  confined  to  a  single 
unaccented  vowel,  such  as  a-  or  -t,  it  is  called  by  Dr.  Murray 
by  the  name  of  apkesh  (vol.  i.  p.  385);  and  this  is  the 
easiest  way  in  wnich  such  loss  can  take  place. 

Aphesis  (loss  of  initial  vowel).  Loss  0/  a-.  Examples 
are ;  Cahs,  provisions,  delicacies,  short  for  acatfs,  which 
see  in  the  New  E.  Diet.  Mend,  short  for  amend;  from  A.  F. 
amendtr,   S.  R,  33  {a.  D.    i2  75).     Peal  (of  bells),    formerly 

'  It  lolltnTi  that  OKtHled  ^yllubles  do  tKl  disappear.  Hence  the  old 
OOtioD  that  Iram  is  derived  from  Mr.  Outrant  require*  that  Outram  wis 
pronounced  as  Outriin  ;  which  19  iocredililc.  But  the  credulous  do  not 
TMpect  rules  thM  are  inconvenieut  to  their  bilb. 
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M.  E.  afth,  lit.  an  appeal,  from  A.  F,  apel,  Y.  a.  313. 
Perl,  shown  by  Dr.  Murray  (s.  v.  apert)  to  stand  for  aperl} 
formerly  nsed  in  the  same  sense  of  '  forward  in  manner,  bold, 
insolent ' ;  as  in  :  '  With  proude  wordes  aperl.  that  passeth 
his  rule ' ;  Ploughman's  Crede,  1.  54 1  ;  from  A.  F.  aper/,  lit. 
■  open,'  hence,  '  rude.'  '  Poi<,  verb,  from  M,  E,  aposen ;  see 
Appou  in  the  New  E.  Diclionary,  Prenlice,  the  same  as 
apprentice;  M.  E.  preniys,  aprenlys  (P.  PI.);  from  A.  F. 
aprentis,  L.  A.  272.  Tire,  in  the  sense  of 'attire,'  v.,  2  Kings 
ix.  30 ;  M.  E.  tyr,  atir,  s.,  attire,  (Will,  of  Palerne) ;  from 
A.  F.  atirer,  atlirtr,  S.  R.  103,  I-.-374.  Vamp,  the  fore-part 
of  a  boot  or  shoe  ;  M.  E.  uaumprz  (plural),  Ancren  Riwle,  p. 
420;  from  A.  F.  '<n'aunlped'=Q.Y.  avnnipied  (Godefroy); 
a  compound  of  avauni,  before,  in  front,  and  ped,  fool. 
Vavaard,  vamvard,  short  for  vanl-warde  (Rob.  of  Glouc. 
7478);  and  this  for  avanl-wardr,  from  A.F.  avanl,  be- 
fore, fore,  and  wardt,  guard.  So  also  crew,  see  Accrue,  sb. 
in  the  New  E.  Dictionary. 

Ziwj-  p^  e-.  Loss  of  e  occurs  in  A.  S.  Siscop,  from  Lat, 
tpiscopus.  Similarly,  in  words  of  A.  F,  origin,  we  find  icape 
for  escape,  from  A.  F.  escaper,  verb  ;  where  the  prefix  is  pro- 
bably «-  (Lat.  cx-\  so  that  the  e  was  here  essential.  But  we 
must  also  remember  that  the  French  had  a  difficulty  in 
sounding  the  initial  sc,  sp,  si,  in  Latin  words,  and  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  prefixing  an  inorganic  e.*  The  English 
had  no  such  difficulty,  but  preferred  such  initial  sounds,  so 
that    they  naturally  dropped    this   needless    vowel-sound. 

'  So  in  m;  Dicttonai;,  partially;  bat  I  also  Enggested  a  dcriTation 
ftom  y/.ferl.  Thii  is  wrong;  ihc  W.  word  is  probably  borrowed 
(wilh  many  more)  from  M.  E. 

'  Godefroy  !  O.  F.  Diet.)  gives.  »!  meanings  of  afeit,  '  indiscret,  im- 
pudent, eRronti.'     And  cf.  E.  mal-aptrt. 

*  The  fonns  marked  with  an  aileriilc  are  theoretical;  bowcvcrture  we 
may  be  of  a  particnlar  f&nn.  we  cannot  alwayc  find  it  in  the  extant  MSS. 
We  arc  sure  of  ihit  form  liecnnse  its  eqoivalenl  occurs  in  O.  F. 

*  We  even  find  A. F.  (j/nj/ representing  E.  j/fB/;  L,A.34;. 
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Hence  we  find  spy,  squirt,  in  use,  as  well  as  tspy,  etgut'rt, 
from  A.  F.  cspier,  verb,  P.  S.  2  78,  and  A.  F.  esqutrr.  s.,  P.  S. 
127.  In  mod.  F.  the  prefix  rs-  is  reduced  lo  /■.  Hence 
we  find  such  curious  parallel  forms  as  the  following:  F.' 
/cachtr,  E.  squash  ;  F.  /caille,  /calt,  E.  shell,  scale  •  F.  e'carlaU, 
E.  searlel;  F.  /carver,  E.  sear/,  v. ;  F.  /(hafaud,  E,  scaffold', 
}f.t'chalolr,Y.. shallot ;  ¥ . /chanlillon,^.. scanlling ;  F.e'chapper, 

E.  «fa^;    F.  /charpe,  E.  jfa>/  h.  ;    F.  /chars,    E.   jcarfc ; 

F.  /chasscs,  E.  j jafej ;  F.  /chaudtr,  E.  ira/o';  F.  /rA<y>/^,  E.  <^*1»^ 
shop ;  F-  Mater,  from  the  same  source  as  E.  slate,  M.  E. 
sclat  (Chaucer,  Minor  Poems);  F.  /cole,  E.  school;  F.  /«/. 

E.  scol,  shot ;  F.  icoule,  E.  tAo;/  (as  3  nautical  word) ;  F. 
/couter,  v.,  to  listen,  E.  scout,  s. ;  F.  e'cran,  E.  screen ;  F. 
^rmi,  E.  shrine ;  F.  /crtvain,  E.  scrivener  ;  F.  ('irron,  E.  jf  rn/' ; 

F.  /croa,  an  entry  in  a  prison-book,  E  scroll;  F.  /irouelles, 
E.  scroytes,  Shak.  K.  John,  ii.  i.  373  ;  F.  /cume,  E.  scum  ;  F. 
/curer,  E.  icnur;  F.  /cusson,  E.  scutcheon,  escutcheon;  F- 
Auyer,  E,  squire.  Of  words  beginning  with  j^  and  j/  it  may 
sufiice  to  mention  F.  (J^tf/riw,  E.  spavin;  F.  /fai/^  E.  jM//. 
In  many  cases  the  E.  presents  the  older  form,  and  approaches 
more  nearly  to  the  original. 

For  our  present  purpose  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  e  is  essential  or  inorganic,  so  that  all  the  eases  may  be 
taken  together.  We  thus  see  that  the  following  derivations 
will  hold.  Scandal,  M,  E.  scandle,  from  A.  F.  "  cscandle-^ 
O.F.  escandle  (Burguy).  Scantling  (dimension  of  timber), 
formerly  seantlon,  as  given  by  Palsgrave,  who  has  'Scanilon 
of  a  cloth,  tschantillon ' ;  M.  E.  scantHon,  a  carpenter's 
measure,  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  7066 ;  A.  F.  escaunliloun,  di- 
mensions, L.A.  178.  Siape,  escape;  A.  F.  escaper  (above). 
Scarce.  M.  E.  scars ;  A.  F.  cscars.  Be.  602  ;  scarcity,  A.  F. 
esearcrti.  Scarkt,  A.  F.  scarlet,  escarkt.  Scholar.  M.  E. 
sfolere,  A.  F.  escoler.  Scorch  is  probably  ofTeut.  origin  (see 
Supp.  to  my  Diet.,  2nd  ed.  p.  816),  but  seems  lo  have  been 
influenced  by  A.  F.  escorchcr,  Iq  strip,  fiay,  E.  C.  3747.  L.  A, 
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300.  Scorn^  s.  M.  E.  skorn^  also  schom^  scharn ;  A.  F. 
eschamiry  v.,  to  scorn.  Scourge^  M.  E.  scourge^  scurge ; 
A.F.  escurge^  C.  A.  1500.  Scouts  s. ;  from  A.  F.  escouter^  to 
listen*  Scrtven-er,  M.  E.  scrivetn  (Chaucer),  mod.  E.  -tr 
added ;  A.  F.  escrivein.  Scroll^  dimin.  of  M.  £.  scrow^ 
scroue ;  cf.  E.  escrow ^  a  deed  delivered  on  condition ;  A.  F. 
escrou-ety  S.  R.  190  (a.  d.  1322),  dimin.  of  O.  F.  acroe^  a 
shred,  piece  of  parchment  (Godefroy).  Scutcheon,  escutcheon ; 
A.  F.  escuchotm,  L.  358.  Skirmish,  v.,  from  A.  F.  eskermiss-, 
inceptive  stem  of  A.  F.  eshermir,  to  fence,  L.  C.  282.  The 
sb.  skirmish  answers  to  A.  F.  escarmuche,  a  skirmish,  P.  N. 
211.  Slander,  M.  E.  sclandre  (Ch.),  sclaundre  (Wycl.); 
A.F.  esclandre,  esclaundre,  S.  R.  34  (a.  d.  1275).  Here  the 
sound  of  scl  (ski)  passed  into  that  of  shl  (shl),  and  then  into 
simple  si.  Similarly  we  have  slave  from  A.  F.  esclave^  unless 
it  was  borrowed  in  later  times  from  F.  esclave  (Cotgrave). 
Slice,  M.  E.  slice,  sclice ;  cf.  A.  F.  esclicuns,  splinters  (E.  C. 
276),  from  O.  F.  esclice,  a  slice  (Godefroy).  Space,  A.  F. 
espace.  Spawn,  v.,  put  for  *  spaund;  from  A.  F.  espaundre,  to 
spread,  to  spawn,  Wright's  Vocab.  i.  164,  where  the  word  is 
glossed  (in  the  MS.)  by  scheden  his  roune,  i.  e.  shed  his  roe 
(misprinted  him/rome);  A.F.  espandre,  to  shed,  Vie  de 
St.  Auban.  Special,  A.  F.  especial,  Y.y,  55.  Specialty,  A.  F. 
especialte,  Y.f,  53.  Specify,  A.  F.  specefier,  especefier,  Spicety, 
A.F.  spicerie,  L.  A.  224;  spelt  especerie,  B.  i.  96.  Spine,  a 
thorn ;  A  F.  espine,  K  C.  765.  Spirit,  A.  F.  spirit,  Be.  450, 
also  espirit,  S.  R.  126  (a. d.  1297).  Spiritual,  A.F.  espiri- 
iual,  Y.  b.  489 ;  so  also  A  F.  espiritualte  (spiritualty),  ibid. 
Spoils,  s.,  pi.,  A.  F.  espoilleSy  C.  A.  1327.  Spouse,  s.,  A.  F. 
espuse,  s.  fem.,  E.  C.  3883;  espouse,  L.  320.  Spy,  espy, 
A.  F.  espier  (above).  Squash,  v.,  A.  F.  esquacher ;  in  B.  i. 
314,  the  pp.  esquachi  occurs  in  the  sense  of  *rent,'  or 
*torn,'  as  a  various  reading  for  rout  (broken);  in  E.  C. 
260,  the  infin.  esquessir  means  '  to  crush.'  Squire,  esquire, 
A  F.  esquier^  P.  S.  127,      Squirrel,  A.  F.  *  esquirel,  only  in 
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the  pi.  aquiretit,  tsquirrux.  L.  A.  3>5.  931.  SttxHt,  adj. 
(6rm);  A.F.  fttailt,  L.  C.  66.  SuMiiA,  ttiailiik;  A.  F. 
rslabliste,  1  /r.  i.  R.  W.  184.  from  infin.  tslablir,  S.  R.  158. 
5'/d;f f,  A.  F.  eslag€  (platfonn),  G.  6006.  StandarJ  (banner), 
A.F.  tttandard,  L.  476.  S/and-ird  (of  measure),  A.F. 
€Slandard,  S.  R.  285  (a.d.  1340).  S/ani,  a  pool,  A.F. 
eslani  (dam  of  a  miU),  Y.  &.  451 ;  also  esiang,  Y.  a.  415  (an 
older  form).  Staple  (of  wares),  A.  F.  islafJt,  S.  R.  33a, 
nhere  is  given  the  Siaiute  of  Staples,  a.d.  1353.  Statt, 
€Uak.  M.E.  estai,  A.F.  eUat  (rank).  S.  R.  ij6.  ilww/. 
A.  F.  tstalure,  L.  R.  74.  Aff/ufr,  A.  F.  i/afti;,  ttlatMi. 
Sitnetl,  A.  F,  aUruilUr,  L.  i.  430.  Stirling  (coin),  A.  F. 
atrrling *  B.,  S.R.  132  (a.d.  1299).  The //nw  in Southwark 
are  called  Its  etlouiei  in  the  Liber  Albus,  p.  277 ;  see  Stew 
in  my  DicL  Store,  s.,  A.F.  eitor  (farming  stotk),  B.  ii.  si. 
Story,  M.'E. star ie;  .\.  F.  «/oriV  (history),  P.  N.  454.'  Slour,^^ 
conflict,  tumult  of  battle  (obsolete,  but  common  in  Spenser), 
M.E.  stour;  A.F.  estur,  battle,  G.  1893.'  Stout,  A.F. 
eslout  (see  Godefroy) ;  the  adv.  esloulemtnt,  stoutly,  occurs  in 
the  French  Chron,  of  London,  p.  91.  Sl<^tr,  fodder  for 
cattle ;  A,  F.  eslover,  sustenance,  Y.  a.  19.  Strain,  v, ;  A.  F. 
tslraint,  he  strains  (infin.  ettraindrc),  L.  188.  Strait,  adj. 
Darrow ;  A,  F.  eslrdt,  earlier  eslraitt  (fem.  form),  S.  R.  133 
(a.d.  1299);  of.  A.F.  eslrailemeni,  straitly.  L.  C.  189,  F.  C. 
56,  L.  R.  246.  Strange,  A.  F.  estrange.  L.  W,  23.  Strangle, 
A  F.  estrangUr,  Be.  1286.  Stray,  s.,  A.  F.  itray,  L.  C.  434, 
earlier  estra_y,  B.  i.  67.  Strt/e,  A.  F.  eslnf,  L.  C.  a  i  ;  E.  C. 
289.  Strive,  A.F.  estriver,  W.  W.  5390,  L.  R.  76.  Study. 
A.  F.  mWiV,  3.,  a  reverie,  E.  C.  1296;  ejtudier,  v.,  L.  ^.  no. 

■  Thii  is  *.  difficult  case.  IT  it  ii  rcnily  derived  from  >  word 
raraning  '  E»»letlmg,'  Ihc  accent  most  liave  shifted  (rom  iilirling  lo 
tilirling.    Mrilt.  Pari*,  bd.   1147,  mentions  'inoneU  Esterlingorum' -. 

'  From  Lat.  histaria  ;  and  therefore  it  doublet  of  hiitory. 
•  Shortened  from  etturm,  from  G-  SiBrm ;  c£  our  phrase — '  to  Oerm 
a  feniCB.'    For  lot*  of  tiiul  m,  cL  F.  vtr,  L.  tiermem. 
vol-  n.  F 
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«i3t*^0  «*      .ShiK  A.  r. -•*»■.  E-Crfo; 
%SM»iilh>>'    i^yt**.  i  F.  1 1    ri       ,  R.  i  i 

^<»    4tffc*»iW  t'.-VMWT^.      I  BOW  puss 

u^  tu  «btkh  Alt  kuii,^  igAftUr,  coasraipg  of 

i-v*  V  V-  K,/*<*t,i?/»iO-.A.F.^r«»rfrilfl>ffT,  abreadi 
\a  Vhu   IMS*.  S.  K.  t$*  (A.1V  i3»*)t  *>«>  ff^r-*:  a  bcUcr 

t,ni\  </  Jt;  J>>  (t*l>.  hetow  V).  E.y^cc,  short  for  dt-ftnce. 
\  V  tV'"*''  •V^*'*'  K/<W,/r)t</<r,  Btiort  for  dt-fend,  de- 
/N(A'  I  IliKil  A>  )*'.  iJ[/imfii,  V.  K.  jt/fW,  sliori  for  di-spend; 
•^  \i\v\\  Uml  A  W.  j/i'MfAin,  fpiim  I.al.  di-spmdtn.  E,  spender, 
l^[  .A  A^*lJw,  M.K.Aj/wW««»-{CIi,),  A.F.  dtiprndrour,  L.C. 
^i,  ^.  .\^H<f<,  Sf*Mtrr  (bi  a  furnamc),  M.  E.  Despmcer, 
ftu^.  V'l*'W'  '•  117*0,  A.K,  //  lhip*nifr,  L.C.  11 1 ;  cf.  LaL 
dtt^'U-lAu.  \.X,  aH,  K,  jr^ifr,  dt-tpt'tt.  M.  E.  t/fJ/fV,  A.F. 
■4^^,  ii  H.  31  i  cf.  itie  |ihmK  m  (A-j/iV,  in  Rpite,  P.N.  483. 
^.  ^ip' ',  iii  ill  sphy-fovttd,  lUorl  fur  A-spiay,  M.  K.  ditpiaytn, 
x^t^Uvi*  [luiwnr,  il.  143)  A.  K.  dttphyir.  L.C.  143.  dtsfdaer, 
h'  I-  46-1.  i^^A"',  S.  K.  1R6  (a.u.  1311).  E.  j/tT/,  di-sport, 
\.  f .  </rr>ui  f  (iiiitlh),  1..  I',  a  19.  To  these  idd,  that  jpotl, 
fftfH,  KcIC  |:|ilifuauil  uUh  dttfotl.  distrtst.  M.  K.  j/rtti'm  for 
■4f/'f««i  (iluwriij'),  l»  not  uncommon. 

iuK  y  ■«  ,  v.,  giM,  a  tra]>,  tihort  for  en-gbi,  und  a  doublet 
ut  ^ligiiu,  M  K,  f'V"',  fngi»t,  A.  F.  M^fn,  an  implement,  E. 
p.  4T(Ui  ri^t'M',  ti.  K.  147  (a.  D.  1335).  K.  tampti,  also 
f«-«VA,  A.  K  mtampU,  S.  R.  104  (a.  0.  1 385)- 

liOii  <iftt--  V-  (hiiUfr,  Nhort  for  tseira/er,  one  who  nchtati 
(wbunoc  lh«  VDrIt  to  chtQl);  formed  from  eschextl,  s.,  M.  E. 

'  iks  Aiitm,  AMntJ,  AittHinl,  Astimti\  in  the  N.E.  Diet. 
'  'I'tlUa  tlDod  tho  Fiend,  uid  itopt  their  puia^je  out, 

A»4  -fJi^iitt  (boith  btr  Dlthjf  annei  beknit  with  Snakes  ftbont';  etc. 
Oddiup,  Ir.  ef  Ovid,  Atet.  U.  foL  Sfc 
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lichctt,  A.  F.  tsehete,  Y.  a.  239,  fuller  fonn  ttchatle,  A.  B.  448. 
E.  ch<is  (for  Chech).  M.E  chcs ,  K.Y .  ticluf\  W.W.  4106, 
fuller  fonn  tchiks  {better  esihks),  id.  1531.  Chess  is  reallj 
the  plural  of  cheek,  M.E.  cAi-i;  Coigrave  gives  the  O.  F, 
tschec.  'a  check,  at  chess-play,'  the  original  sense  being  'O 
king ! ',  to  call  atleniion  to  ihe  fact  thai  the  king  was  in  dsn- 
ger.  The  word  check  was  afterwards  extended  to  any  kind 
of  inlerruption ;  Godefroy  gives  examples  of  O.  F.  achtt  in 
(he  senso  of  battle,  and  even  of  booty  taken  in  battle.  '  The 
Chequers  '  as  an  inn-sign  refers  to  the  M.  E.  cheier,  a  chess- 
board ;  we  also  find  M.  E.  cheier,  fuller  form  escheiere,  the 
court  of  exchequer,  named  from  ihe  checkered  cloth  on  which 
accounts  were  calculated  by  means  of  counters;  cf.  A.F. 
fjfcitrr/,  pp.  chequered,  R.W.  35  (a.  D.  1360);  A.  ¥ .  escieker, 
the  exchequer,  S.  R.  32  (a.  d.  1375)-  Chine,  [or  esehine,  A.F. 
.tschine,  the  back,  P.  S.  233. 

Loss  of  (h)0:  E.  spilal,  spitlal,  spillle,  as  in  the  Spitlal  of 
Glenshee,  between  Braemar  and  Blairgowrie,  M.  E,  spilel,  a 
hospital,  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  148  ;  A.  F.  hospiiat,  V.  a.  281  ; 
which  must  have  been  accented  as  hotpUal  in  M.  E.,  and 
probably  had  been  accented  as  hespildl  in  A.  F. 

Loss  0/  {h)y.  E.  dropsy,  M,  E.  iroptty,  iropecy.  Cursor 
Mundi,  iiS2(),  short  for _>'-</ro^«* (same  reference),  fuller  form 
hy-dropsy  ;  A.  F.  not  found ;  F.  hydropUie. 

§  44.  Apocope.  The  loss  of  a  letter  or  letters  at  the  end 
of  words  is  so  common  that  it  hardly  needs  illustration  ;  nor 
does  it,  like  aphaeresis,  materially  alter  the  word's  appearance. 
Most  common  of  all  is  the  loss  of  final  -e  after  it  had  ceased  to 
be  sounded.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  really  means 
the  loss  of  a  whole  syllable.     Thus  E.  beast,  feasl,  are  mono- 

'  The  plural  laha  is  regular.  M.  Gutoa  Paris  notes  that,  in  the 
NonDCUl  dialect,  labials  and  gntluniU  are  \ofX  before  the  pi,  suHix  !\ 
ilaacei  the  sLs.  tslp,  chief,  esihee,  anil  the  adj.  bliint.  as  fonniiig 
the  plurals  cbIi.  chits,  eichti.  Hans.  See  hii  obserVAlions,  In  Prel.  to 
Bxtraili  dt  la  Ckanttm  de  Jttland,  p.  43. 
t  « 
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syllables;  whereas  M. E.  and  A.F.  btsl-e,  fesl-t  were  dia- 
syltabic.  So  also,  in  sudi  a  case  ^%  fortunt,  the  final  e  is 
now  mute  ;  but  it  was  once  sounded,  as  in  M.  E.  and  A.  F. 
forhm-e,  which  was  trisyllabic. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  M.  E,  and  A.  F.  suffix  -i-i, 
-y-t,  formed  two  syllables ;  modem  E.  retains  the  -y,  but 
drops  the  -e.  Examples  are  numerous,  as  in  the  following 
cases. 

The  following  words  all  end  in  -y-e  in  Chaucer,  and  in 
-i-e  in  A,  F.  j  viz,  chivalry,  company,  conspiracy,  courtesy 
(M.  E.  curteisye,  A.  F.  curtcsse),  envy,  felony,  folly  (M.  E.y^^r, 
A.  V.folie),  gluttony  (M.  E.  glotonye,  A.  F.  glotonie),  jealousy 
(M.  E.  Ialousye=Jalousye,  A.  F.  gelousic),  malady,  melody, 
minstrelsy  (M,  E.  and  A.  F.  mimtralcye),  remedy,  treachery 
(M.  E.  trecherye,  A.  F.  tricherie),  villainy  (M.  E.  vileynyc,  A.  F. 
vilanie).  By  consulting  Mr.  Cromie's  Rime-Index  to  Chau- 
cer, it  will  appear  that  every  one  of  the  above  words  is 
employed  by  the  poet  at  the  end  of  a  line,  and  invariably 
rimes  with  words  in  -y-i:  At  the  same  time  he  also  uses 
words  ending  in  -y  only,  which  rime  with  a  different  set 
of  words,  viz.  such  as  have  no  iinai  e.  Host  of  these  are  of 
A.  S.  origin,  or  end  with  the  suffix  -ly ;  but  amongst  them 
we  find  enemy  and  mercy.  Enemy  is  from  A.  F.  eiumi.  Vie  de 
Saint  Auban ;  whilst  mercy  is  from  A.  F.  merci.  Italian  is 
often  helpful  in  separating  the  forms ;  thus,  for  the  two  last 
words,  Italian  has  nemico  (or  inimicd)  and  tnerce  (or  mercede)  ; 
whilst  words  of  the  other  set  commonly  end  in  -i-a,  as: 
compagnia,  corlesia,  feloma,follia,  gelon'a,  mtlodia,  villania; 
and  '  remedy '  is  remedio.  Hence  this  peculiarity  in  Chaucer's 
method  of  riming  is  justified  by  etymology.  Other  notice- 
able words  are  glory,  story,  victory;  these  rime  together 
in  Chaucer  as  glSn'-e,  st/iri-e,  vicliri-e,  i.  e.  the  last  three 
syllables  rime  together ;  the  A.  F,  forms  are  glorie,  Be.  99 ; 
«/oriV,  P.  N.  454 ;  r/WonV,  P.  S.  125,  Cf.lta.\.gloria,sioria, 
viltoria.    Indeed,  Chaucer  has  several  other  words  of  [he 
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same  class,  viz.  constst6riet  A.  F.  consiilorie,  F.  C^  54  ;  memSrit, 
h.V .  memorie,  G.  1950;  offerldrie;  oratSrit  \  paril&rie,  i.e. 
pellitory  (ihe  plant) ;  purgal6rit ;  ttUlatSrie^  a  still  for  distill- 
ing. Of  tliese,  we  have  shifted  the  accent  backward  in 
consistory,  memory,  6ffer(ory\  dralory,  pellitory,  pirgalory,  each 
of  which  has  been  shorn  of  a  final  (syllabic)  e. 

In  some  cases  the  loss  of  the  sound  of  the  final  t  obscures 
the  etymology.  In  the  phrase  fn-asvre  trove  (pron.  trouv), 
the  latter  word  is  really  Irov-e,  the  old  pp.  of  the  verb  trover, 
to  find;  A. F.  trcme,  pp,,  Y.  a,  23.  In  the  word  riches,  the 
etymology  has  been  obscured.  Though  it  looks  like  a  pi.  sb., 
it  is  M.  E.  riches-se,  A.  F,  riches-ee,  L.  338;  plural  riches-ces, 
Vie  de  St.  Auban.  So  also  cherry  is  for  eherise,  a  Northern 
F.  form  corresponding  to  cerise,  E.  C.  3234.  In  the  case 
of  the  word  vamp,  only  one  syllable  remains  out  of  three; 
it  has  suffered  both  aphesis  and  apoco[)e ;  Palsgrave  wrote 
it  as  vaunipe,  and  in  Phillips'  Diet,  it  is  vampay;  but  the 
A.  F.  form  is  avanl-ped,  as  noted  above  in  §  43.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  preserve  the  final  syllabic  in  the  case  of  words 
ending  in  -le  and  -re,  by  vocalising  the  /  or  r ;  thus  we  have 
buckle,  double,  noble,  title,  from  A.  F.  bocle,  duble,  noble,  liile. 
Likewise,  cloister,  number,  oyster,  powder,  tiger,  from  A.  F. 
chistre,  numhrc,  oisirt,  poudre,  tigre. 

5  46.  Syncope.  The  strong  tendency,  in  English,  to 
suppress  the  middle  vowel  of  a  trisyllabic  word  after  an 
accented  syllable,  as  in  Glo'ster  for  Gloucester,  and  fortnight 
for  fourtem-night,  has  already  been  noticed  in  vol.  i.  p.  498, 
§  457.  The  same  loss  of  a  medial  vowel  is  common  tn 
words  of  A.  F.  origin,  particularly  before  the  liquids  /,  m,  n,  r, 
or  the  letters  s.  t,  and  v.     See  Behrens,  BeitrSge,  p.  66. 

Before  /.  Buckkr.  M.E.  hokeler,  A.F.  boiehr,  L.C.  38a. 
Butler,  M.  E.  boiler,  bottler,  also  botiler,  botillcr  (see  MSilzner's 
Diet.),  from  A.  F.  botillcr,  L.  C.  466,  with  the  sense  of 
'bonier,'  Chandler,  M.E.  and  A.F.  chaundeltr,  L.  A.  : 
CuiUr,  M.  E.  colilert,  from  A.  F.  cotillert,  L.  C  185.     Hamlet, 
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M.E.  hamelet,  A.  F.  hanulet^  Y.  a,  25.  Parlous  (Shak.)  is 
from  M.  E.  perlous}  by  the  change  of  er  to  ar  (vol.  i.  p.  406, 
§  381) ;  short  iov perilous,  A.  Y,perilus,  E.  C.  15 19.  Poulterer, 
with  reduplicated  -^,  formerly  poulter  (Shak.),  M.E.  puller, 
from  A.F.  pulleter,  L.  A.  465,  also  poleter,  S.  R.  351.  (Cf. 
Ys, pullet,  k,Y, pullet',  sometimes  shortened  io pouU), 

Before  m.  Almond,  M.  E.  almand,  A.  F.  alemaunde,  L.  A. 
224  ;  put  for  al-amaunde,  where  al  is  the  Arabic  article;  see 
N.  E.  Diet.  Amendment,  A.  F.  amendement,  S.  R.  26.  Amerce- 
ment, M.  E.  and  A.  F.  amerctment]  see  N.  E.  Diet.  Command- 
ment?  M.  E.  and  A.  F.  cemaundement,  S.  R.  27.  So  also  many 
other  words  ending  in  -ment,  as  advance-ment,  commence-ment, 
judgement,  etc. ;  A.  F.  avanc-e-ment,  comenc-e-ment,  iug-e-ment. 
Garment^  short  for  garnment,  M.E.  and  A. F.  garnemeni, 
S.  R.  221. 

Before  n.  Chimney,  M.  E.  chimene,  A.  F.  chimenee,  a  fire- 
place, L.  A.  333.  Hackney,  M.  E.  and  A.  F.  hakeney,  S.  R. 
288.  Laundress,  formed  with  sufiix  -ess  from  M.  E.  launder, 
lavender,  A.  F.  lavender,  L.  ^.  356.  Partner,  M.  K  partener, 
parcener,  the  forms  being  confused;  c  and  /  are  often 
indistinguishable  in  MSS.,  and  the  word  part  influenced  the 
pronunciation;  A.  F.  parcenere,  parcener;  Y.  a,  45,  155. 
Remnant,  M.  E.  and  A.  F.  remenant,  L.  W.  47. 

Before  r.  Curfew,  M.E.  cor/ew,  curfew  (Chau.  C.T.  3645); 
A.  F.  curfeu,  covrefeu,  L.  A.  639,  276 ;  from  coevrir,  to  cover, 
and  feu,  fire.  Kerchief,  also  rttr^^i^  (Shak.),  M.E.  cover  chef, 
A.  F.  kever chief,  R.  W.  100  (a.d.  1381),  also  *coevrechief;  from 
coevrir,  to  cover,  and  f  Aiig^  the  head.  Tumbrel,  from  A.  F. 
lumber  el,  L.  C.  285.  Wardrobe]  from  A.  F-  *warderobe;  I 
only  find  the  equivalent  later  form  garderobe,  S.  R.  34.  In 
the  same  way,  but  owing  to  the  accent  falling  after  the  r,  the 

•  '  Uxor.  Thb  is  a  perlous  case ' ;  Towneley,  Mysteries  (Noah  and 
his  Wife). 

■  The  e  appears  in  Spenser,  F.  Q.  i.  3.  9 :— -*  From  her  fayre  eyes  he 
tooke  command>e-ment.* 
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A.F.  corone  (Y.  a.  113)  or  coroune  (L.  C.  217)  became  M.  E. 
C9r<m€y  coroune^  croune ;  whence  E.  crown.  Here  too  we  may 
place  the  word  ginger  {=^ging{w)er);  from  A.  F.  gingivre, 
LA.  224. 

Before  s.     Constable',  A.F.  conestahUy  Y.  c.  15.     Damsel^ 

M.  E.   damosel^  King  Alexander,  ed.    Weber,    171;    A.  F. 

danuyseUy   L.   248.      Forster  (Chaucer),  y<?j/^  (Spenser), 

contractions  of  forester ;    A.  F.   forester,   S.  R.   144   (a.d. 

1305).     Frensy,  M,^.  freneste ]  K.Y,  frenesi,  W. W.  11 954. 

Marshal,  M.  E.  and  A.  F.  mareschal^  V.     Palsy,  M.  E.  palesy, 

Wyclif ;  O.  F.  palacin^  palazin  (Godefroy  ;  Lat.  ace.  para- 

fysin);  also  A.  F.  paralesi,   W.  W.  10434.     Sexton^   M.  E. 

sextein,  Chaucer,  C. T.  Group  B.  3126;   put  for  selC stein; 

A  F.  secrestein,  a  sacristan,  E.  C.  1998.     Venison,  pronounced 

as  romic  (venz'n) ;  from  A.  F.  venison,  S.  R.  374  (a.d.  1362), 

older  forms  veneson,  S.  R.  161  (a.d.  131  i);  veneysun,  A.  B. 

478.      In  the  same  way,  contraction  takes  place  before  c 

sounded  as  ^ ;  as  in  medicine,  pronounced  as  romic  (med'sn), 

A.  F.  medicine,  Be.  787;  medecine,  L.  120.      So  also  proxy, 

foTmerly  prockesy  (Palsgrave),  M.  E. /r(?^^fv^  (Prompt.  Parv.); 

contracted  from  A.  F.  procuracie,  power  of  attorney,  Lit.  158 

(a.d.  1325),  L.A.  423. 

In  the  same  way,  the  verb  to  punish  was  sometimes  short- 
ened to  punsh  or  punch  \  thus,  in  the  Coventry  Mysteries, 
p.  75,  we  find  ^ punchy th  me,  lorde,'  i.e.  'punish  me,  Lord,' 
and  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  we  find  ^ punchyn,  or  chasfysyn, 
punysshen,  Punio.'  Hence  we  have  the  phrase  *  to  punch  his 
head,'  literally,  '  io  punish  his  head ' ;  and  we  see  that  the  right 
form  is  punsh  (psnsh) ;  as  distinct  from  punch  (pdncb),  to 
perforate. 

*  The  A. F.  word  also  appears  as  tnarchal,  S. R.  34  (a.d.  1275). 
The  A.  F.  ch  was  sounded  as  M  in  chalk,  but  the  combination  sch  easily 
passed  into  sh,  which  was  written  as  sch  in  M.  E.  The  frequent  use  of 
the  symbol  sch  for  sh  in  M.  £.  points  to  confusion  between  s  followed 
by  ch  and  the  simple  sh.  The  M.  £.  sh  (also  written  sch)  usually  arises 
from  A.  F.  ss. 
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Before  /.  Nurhire\  A.  F.  nurture^  S.  R.  104;  norture^ 
Y.  €,  477;  fuller  forms  nureture^  L.  W.  21;  noriture^  S.  R. 
224  a.  Pantry y  A.F.  panetrie^  L.  334;  L.C.  461 ;  cf.  /««- 
«^/^r,  a  seneschal,  L. C.  168.  Proctor^  M,^, proketoury  con- 
tracted from  K,Y, procurataur,  L.A.  423*.  Safety,  put  for 
savety,  M.E.  ja«^/^  {js^savete),  P.  Plowman,  C.  13.  66;  A.F. 
sauveie,  P.  S.  233. 

Before  z^.  Canvass^  M.  E.  cantvas  (Ch.),  A.  F.  canevas,  L.  A. 
226,  ^'so  canevace,  S.  R.  368.  Compare  palfrey y  M.E. pale- 
frey,  O.E.  Misc.  165,  A.F. palefrey,  for  *palevreu 

It  may  be  added  that  numerous  contracted  forms  are  found 
in  M.  K  which  we  no  longer  use.  Thus  in  P.  Plowman  we 
find  ncrssheih  as  well  as  norischeth,  i.e.  nourisheth;  polsche  as 
well  as  polischey  to  polish;  vanshedty  vanished,  etc.  Still 
more  curious  is  const  for  '  commence ' ;  see  the  Glossary. 

Behrens  {Beiir.  68)  further  remarks,  that  the  contracting 
influence  of  English  upon  Anglo-French  began  very  early,  as 
examples  are  found  soon  after  1 200.  We  already  find  the  A.  F. 
form  age  in  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  p.  29,  a. d.  1276)  ^nd 
the  M.  £.  age  in  the  Kentish  Sermons  of  the  thirteenth  century 
(An  O.E.  Miscellany,  ed.  Morris,  p.  35);  but  the  fuller  forms 
zre  a^(ge,  A.B.  474;  eage,  Y.  c.  315,  from  an  earlier  O.  F. 
edage,  derived  from  Low  Lat.  aetaticum. 

§  46.  I  shall  now  attempt  to  give  a  list  of  the  more  usual 
results  of  the  developments  of  the  modem  E.  sounds  from 
those  of  A.  F.  I  do  not  give  all  the  possible  varieties,  nor 
note  all  the  exceptions ;  but  the  examples  will,  at  any  rate, 
indicate  pretty  clearly  what  are  the  more  usual  changes,  and 
at  the  same  time  bring  into  notice  some  of  the  more  remark- 
able deviations  from  the  rules.  The  diphthongs  are  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  vowels,  but  the  long  and  short  vowels 
will  be  discussed  together,  or  rather,  in  close  connection  with 

*  Cf.  proxy  for  pnKuracy  (above).  There  was  even  a  M.  EL  verb 
proc'ren  (prcJkren),  to  procure;  it  occurs  in  the  Wars  of  Alexander 
(E.  E.  T.  S.). 
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each  other.  The  words  arc  grouped  according  to  the  modern 
pronunciationof  the  vowel  ititheaf««/frfsyllable,and  with  refer- 
ence ingeneral  to  the  consonant  which  immcdialely_^)//(iwj  such 
vowel ;  because,  as  has  been  shown  before  (vol,  i.  p.  400,  § 
375),  that  consonant  often  materially  affects  the  quality  of  the 
vowel.  We  also  have  to  consider  ihe  case  in  which  a  vowel  is 
affected  by  the  consonant  ihaX  frec«ies  it;  the  only  consonant 
that  has  this  efiecl  is  w,  or  tlie  closely  related  wh  and  qu. 

§  47.  There  is  one  more  poini,  oF  much  importance,  that 
must  be  explained  beforehand,  viz.  tlie  question  of  the  length 
of  the  English  vowel  in  words  of  A.  F.  origin.  We  shall  find 
that  it  depends  upon  two  things,  viz.  (i)  the  mode  in  which 
A.F.  words  were  divided  into  syllables;  and  {2)  the  position 
of  the  English  accent. 

Schwan  gives  the  syllabic  rules  for  Gaulish  Latin  thus.  A 
syllable  is  said  to  be  apen  when  its  vowel  is  followed  by  a 
single  consonant,  or  by  a  mute  and  a  liquid,  or  when  the 
word  is  monosyUabic,  Examples  of  open  syllables  are  seen 
in  the  first  syllable  of  ta-lis,  pa-lrem,  cor.  But  if  (he  vowel  is 
followed  by  two  consonants,  or  by  a  consonant  such  as  x, 
that  is  equivalent  to  Iwo  consonants,  or  by  a  consonant 
at  the  end  of  a  pelysyllabic  word,  the  syllable  is  said  to  be 
closed.  Examples  arc  seen  in  por-la,  val-lim,  Irat-si  (i.e. 
Lat.  Iraxi),  ai-wa  (Lat.  ayua);  to  which  must  be  added  the 
numerous  cases  in  which  the  vowel  i'  (and  even  i)  had,  in 
practice,  the  force  of  the  consonantal  y;  as  in  glad-yum  (ace. 
of  g/iidiui),  cav-yam  (ace.  of  cauea),  var-yum  (L.  uarium); 
and  words  containing  L.  ce,  ei  after  an  accented  vowel,  in 
which  die  f  was  palatalised,  as  in  pa'l-sem.  vo't-tem  (L,  pacem, 
uoeem,  Ital,  pact,  voce,  pronounced  paa-che,  \oo'che} ;  O.  F. 
pais,  voiz.  Al  the  end  of  an  open  syllable,  the  vowel  is  said 
to  \>tfr<t;  in  a  closed  syllable,  it  is  said,  in  French,  to  be 
enlrav/,  for  which  I  shall  substitute  the  term  enclosed.  Thus 
the  a  in  la-li's  is  free,  but  that  in  val-lem  is  enclosed.  It  will 
be  seen,  hereafter,  that  enclosed  vowels  also  arise  in  the  case 
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where  a  medial  vowel  was  dropped  in  common  speech ;  thus 
from  Lat  cart'tatem^  pronounced  as  car' totem,  car-tatem,  arose 
F.  cher-t/)  the  former  a  in  caritatem  being  thus,  practically, 
enclosed. 

K  English  had  kept  exactly  to  the  A.  F.  accent,  we  should 
have  had  long  accented  vowels  in  place  of  the  A.  F.  free  ac- 
cented vowels,  and  short  accented  vowels  in  place  of  the  A.  F. 
enclosed  accented  vowels.  In  fact,  we  have  E.  fame  (fei-m) 
for  the  dissyllabic  A.  F.  fa-me  (faa'md) ;  and  E.  temple  for 
A.  F.  tem-ple  (tSm-pb').  But  examples  of  the  latter  class 
are  somewhat  rare,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  in  a  large  number 
of  words,  we  shifted  back  the  accent,  and  thus  acquired  a 
large  number  of  words  in  which  the  E.  short  cu:cented  vowel 
takes  the  place  of  an  A.  Y,free  unaccented  vowel ;  as  when,  for 
example,  we  use  E.  ddmage  (daem-ij,  daem'ej)  in  place  of 
A.F.  da-md'ge  (da-maa'-jo).  In  such  cases,  the  vowel 
remains  short,  just  as  it  was  at  first.  Hence  the  tendency  is 
to  preserve  the  A.  F.  free  long  accented  vowels  as  long  vowels, 
and  to  substitute  short  accented  vowels  for  free  short  un- 
accented vowels.  Consequently,  many  of  our  monosyllables 
of  A.  F.  origin  contain  long  vowels  or  diphthongs ;  and  most 
of  our  dissyllables  are  accented  on  the  former  syllable,  in 
which  the  vowel  is  short,  and  is  enclosed  (contrary  to  the  F. 
rule)  by  a  single  consonant.  Examples  of  the  former  type 
are  :  age,  beak,  beast,  beef,  brief  case,  cave,  choice,  chief  chine, 
clear,  close,  adj.,  coat,  coin,  doubt,  duke,  ease,  fair  (for  selling 
ih\Xi^),fame,  flour,  fool,  gage,  glebe,  guile,  guise,  hour,  jay,  joy, 
etc.  Examples  of  the  latter  type  are :  alum,  anise,  baron, 
beryl,  carol,  colour,  comet,  courage,  cousin,  covert,  crevice, 
damage,  dolour,  forest,  gravel,  homage,  honour,  image,  legate, 
limit,  money,  etc.  In  some  cases  a  doubled  letter  conceals  this 
fact ;  as  in  battle,  button,  grammar,  gutter,  jolly,  litter,  mallard, 
manner,  matter,  mutton,  etc.;    where  the  M. E.  forms  are 

^  The  mark  over  the  former  e  means  that  a  slight  nasal  sound  was 
giTen  to  the  vowel,  at  least  in  early  A,  F. 
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haidilU^  but6un,  gramdire^  gotere,  ioUf  (}6lif)^  liUrty  maldrd 
{mdlard)y  man/rey  mai/re,  moiSun, 

A  trisyllabic  word  such  as  A.F.  pd-ve-m/ni  becomes  E. 
pavement^  with  long  a. 

An  A,F.  unaccented  enclosed  vowel  necessarily  remains 
short  when  accented  in  E. ;  as  in  A.  F.  dis-tdn-ce,  E.  distance. 
Examples  are  numerous. 

If  the  A.  F.  accent  is  preserved  in  E.  in  dissyllables,  a  long 
syllable  remains  long,  as  in  the  case  of  monosyllables ;  as  in 
advice,  affair,  ally,  arrive,  attire,  convey,  decree,  degree,  etc.;  in 
which  the  accent  is  not  thrown  back. 

Unaccented  syllables,  derived  from  A.  F.  accented  syllables, 
are  much  weakened,  and  those  which  are  derived  from  A.  F. 
unaccented  syllables  disappear.  Thus  pardoun,  baraine,  are 
now  pardon,  barren ;  and  car-i-d-ge  is  now  carriage  (kaer'ij). 

Other  peculiarities  will  be  noticed  in  due  course.  Thus  E. 
often  has  a  long  vowel  or  a  diphthong  before  combinations 
of  consonants  such  as  st,  mb,  nt,  etc.,  as  in  haste,  chamber, 
bounty. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Words  of  Anglo-French  Origin  :  Examples. 

§  48.  The  vowel  A,  as  treated  in  an  English 
syllable  that  is  both  accented  and  closed.    The  £. 

accented  and  enclosed  a  arises  from  an  A.  F.  a  that  is 
likewise  accented  and  enclosed,  or  else  from  one  that  is 
unaccented.  In  either  case,  the  A.  F.  a,  when  followed 
by  any  of  the  letters  by  c  (as  K),  d,  f^  g,  j,  k,  /,  /,  v,  or  at, 
becomes  (»),  as  in  ca/  (kaet),  in  modem  English,  unless  the  a 
is  preceded  by  tv  or  gu.  Examples  are  as  follows,  the 
words  in  italics  being  known  A.  F.  spellings,  such  as  can 
be  verified  by  my  word-lists.*  They  are  arranged  according 
to  the  letter  which  closes  the  E.  accented  syllable. 

(i)  Ahbeity  abbey;  abbesse,  abbess;  gaber  (gab^r),  to 
gab  (boast,  tattle).'  Detractiun,  detraction;  deiractur^  de- 
tractor ;  sac  J  sack  ;  sacrtfise,  a  sacrifice  ;  attacker ,  to  attach  ; 
bacheUVy  bachelor ;  adamant^  adamant ;  admiral^  admiral ; 
advent^  advent ;  adversaries  adversar}' ;  advocate  advocate ; 
saffran^  saffron ;  agates^  agate ;  dragun,  dragon ;  majestic 
majesty ;  Iiaken/y,  hackney ;  maker ^^  mackerel ;  baptesme^ 
baptism ;  cappe,  cap ;  chapele^  chapel ;  chapeleitty  chaplain  ; 
chapitrcy  chapter;  bataile^  battle;  baterie^  battery;  chfitel^ 
chattel  (whence  pi.  chattels) ;  matines^  matins ;  matire  (also 
matere\  matter;  matrass  ^  mater  as  ^  mattress;  satyn  {=satm)t 

>  The  M.  £.  spellings  resemble  the  A.  F.  spellings  so  closely  that  I  do 
not,  in  general,  give  them.  Words  not  found  in  the  Wordlist  of  i88a 
will  be  found  in  the  supplementary  one  of  1888. 

'  Habit,  habit,  tablet ^  tablet,  are  *  learned  *  forms.  So  are  some  others 
4n  the  list    Snch  words  do  not  alwayi  conform  to  the  usual  laws. 
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Ktrwt,  riTrni:fnwif  grrrt;  mr^t ,^\T^l  ;  lipiii'. nsoa; 
trmmt,  mnfl;  tr^grxr,  dxkxk;  mxx^i,  HanB;  Jbe. 
tu.     So  ibo  O^,  Bnrc 

<3)  In  ife  cue  ^  A  J.  ii|»iilii.  «»  iipml.  ite  ^ 
has  beame  (o)  owns  *^  ^^  ■fccm'e  «f  ife  pRee&g  fm  % 
VOL  i  p.  40S.  {  383- 

<3>  In  Ike  word  grmfi,  ftmned  «U  ttiutwai  /&«■ 

A.  F.  fr^  s^  dK  origiBsl  A.  P. «  (u)  is  Rttined  o«^  K» 

Ibe  ioflnenee  of  Ae  CoBcnriBgy;  and  it  kas  beoaK  tem^ 

$  4a    But  ^  koen  A  %  1^  r,  ^  M  Ae  cad  cf  a  cfaacd 

accented  sjHbfafe,  flAn  sfcct  the  nine  of  dK  nwcl. 

AI^  Tboc  an  tbRcdevciopBenls  «/«(«.(■>  as  (alX 
the  Kgolar  dewloiitBeiit,  as  abcFie ;  (s)  as  (aa).  the  soaad  of 
o/in/ote;  (3)  as  (aol),  the  aond  of  «/ iayfabt. 

(1)  A<i(El>.  ^agdr»«,aIle80iT;«to^«la«:  lifi— i. 
balance;  ekaUt^e,  dnDe^e;  ridtKc,  ckafice;  ysJiy^aMey: 
gaieptr,  to  gaUop;  ^ofam,  gaOon;  ■ai'aJti'.  Baladf ;  mM*, 
malice;  malard,  mallard ;  fattu,  palace;  ra&r,  to  aJfy ;  Umt, 
talent;  latoun,  talcw;  voBm,  vaOeT;  naliar,  valoar  ;  rmimt,  tAk. 
The  word  MelamJMy,  now  oonlbtmed  to  the  Greek  ipeBq;, 
was  formerij'  malamiie  ia  H.E^  as  in  Gowcr,  C  A.  L  39; 
the  A.  F.  form  was  abo  mtiamfyt. 

(3)  As  (aa);  or  as  at  iafiaiim.  When  tfac/ii  drofjped 
in  rood.  E.,  the  A.  F.  a  (aa)  19  retained.  Mnmammdt,  alraaad ; 
almoner,  aumtyittr,  almoner;  pabmert,  pafancr;  pM^atrr, 
psalmisL     (lo  ca/m,  the  French  /  b  onorigiDaL) 

(3)  As  (aol) ;  or  n/ in/iilcf.  ^ilittr.ahar;  ojMi/.affiatik; 
lit/itJU.  de&nlt ;  exalitr,  to  exah ;  /alt,  bHae ;  paltfref, 
pallre]'.  The  /  in  falcon,  fatill.  n  solely  dne  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Laiin  fonns.  Al  exchanges  with  ait;  ste 
under  An  (§  81). 

%  60.  AlC.     The  regular  development  is  (i)  into  £.  (zm). 
Champion,  champion;  damour,  damoor;  damage, 
damoistle,  M.  £.  damoisel,  now  syncopated  to 
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which  compare  O.  F.  dansel,  dancel,  which  is  not  uncommon ; 
examiner y  to  examine;  gramaire,  grammar;  grampais, 
grampus ;  hameUi,  syncopated  to  hamlet ;  lampe,  lamp ;  lam- 
prey,  lamprey. 

But  (2)  there  was  a  tendency  to  nasalise  the  vowel  a  before 
m  and  »,  without  absorbing  the  consonants  themselves.  The 
nasalised  vowel  was  often  written  au^  but  is  represented  by 
the  sound  (aa)  in  mod.  £. ;  as  in  ensample,  ensaumple 
ensample,  sample  (saam'pl,  also  saem-pl).  See  under  An 
and  Au.  Very  often,  however,  the  aum  was  replaced 
by  am^  as  in  raump/r,  whence  ramp/r^  to  romp,  also 
to  ramp ;  saumoun,  M.  £.  saumSun,  {samdun),  £.  salmon,  with 
silent  /.     See  also  under  long  A  (§  54). 

§  61.  AN.  The  regular  development  is  (i)  into  E.  (»n). 
Abandoner,  abandon ;  ancestre,  ancestor ;  angutsse,  anguish  ; 
anySy  anise ;  ban,  ban  ;  banere,  banner ;  banir  (inceptive  stem 
bamss-\  to  banish;  blanc,  blank;  blandir  (inceptive  stem 
^/d/i^/m-), to  blandish;  3/a»^/, blanket;  ^r^/f^/ (a  sword), brand; 
hrandir  (incept,  stem  brandiss'\  to  brandish ;  canevace,  M.  E. 
canevaSy  cativas,  canvass ;  chanele,  chanel,  channel  ;  flanc, 
flank,  flank ;  gangle  (a  noise  of  talking),  jangle ;  grandeur, 
grandeur ;  hanaper,  hanaper,  more  common  in  the  syncopated 
form  hamper;  langage,  M.E.  langdge  (langaap),  now 
turned  into  language,  with  inserted  u,  due  to  the  influence  of 
Lat  lingua ;  lanterne,  lantern ;  manere,  M.  E.  man/re, 
m&nner,  with  shifted  accent ;  mangier  (in  comp.  dcmangler), 
also  found  in  the  fuller  form  mahangler,  to  mangle  ;  mansion, 
mansion  ;  mantel,  a  mantle ;  manuel,  a  manual  (hand-book)  ; 
pan,  pan ;  panetrie  (M.  E.  pan' trie),  pantry ;  planete,  planet ; 
rancler,  to  rankle ;  tannour,  a  tanner ;  vaniti,  vanity. 

Also  (2),  into  E.  (aan).  Avancer,  to  advance,  with 
inserted  d,  due  to  a  false  etymology;  avantage,  advantage 
(the  same  remark  applies) ;  chancel,  chancel ;  chancerie, 
chancery;  chanterie,  chantry;  comand,  s.,  command  {also 
komsend*);    dance,   s.,   dance;    demand,  s.,   demand    (also 
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tt;  H  l3aoe;>&ii*r-,  topbnt;  /rvnr,  a  tmioe.  Seed» 
Uiulcr  Aa  {§  8i)  and  ander  itmg  A.  {{  54V 

AUo  (3I  inio  £.(aan),  as  in  im^m/.  EUmmMr,  10  sta^M^ ; 
/antK.  lav  nj  (abo  Amjt.  ■»  henktiy,  vfakfa  is  ibc  sane  «a4 
frnnv  bein^  a  comqMkMi  of  lawty) ;  d^Mkr,  10  ifavtt ; 
tspandff.  10  spawn ;  iv»Ier,  to  rannL     See  mtda  Aa  ($  8a). 

The  word  wtemact-wia  ronneiif  M.E.  mmmda;  bo^  A.F. 

{  02.  AB.  ir  »  or  f»  precedes,  ihe  «r  takes  ihe  loiMd  of 
E.  or.     See  (4)  belo«. 

Otbenrise,  either  (1)  the  r  is  triBed.  in   wliicfa  case  «r 
is  regularly  devektped  into  (er)  ;  or  dse  (a)  tbc  r  t 
untriUed  and  is  (pracdcaQ;)  lost,  bat  ifae  old  A.  F. «  n 
onchanged,  as  (aa). 

(1)  Trilled/-;  between  two  rowels.  Afifaraia,^ 
arrat,  airas  (orig.  a  place-Dame) ;  i^rmtt,  barren  -  iarilt, 
bairel;  baroiai,  baron;  carta;  to  carry;  cariagt,  cairi^e; 
Carole,  carol ;  camimt,  M.  E.  car6mt,  now  altered  (o  canioa; 
chareUe,  fonnerlj  £.  chartl,  now  replaced  by  ekari»t-,  ek^^ 
charity ;  clari,  M.  £.  darri,  a  clarified  drink  {Z_  elarmli^^ 
distinct  frtm  mod.  E.  clard,  fitan  Low  T.at  fi^ra^^; 
garauHlie,  guarantee;  mariagf,  ntairiagr;  paraekt,  11. E. 
pariickt,  parish. 

(3)  Trill  lost;  ar=(aa),  before  a  consooanL  Ariiirt, 
arbiter;  arUasUr,  an  arblasler  or  arbalester  (a  crocdiow- 
inan);  are,  ark  (a  bow),  arc;  archer,  archer;  argtmt  (in 
beraldr)');  armtr,  to  ann;  aranrt,  earlier  fonn  armO^t, 
armour;  arttm,  ai^on;  or/,  art;  iarbour,  barber;  barrt, 
bar;  bargaiiu,  bargain ;  harge,  barge;  carciu,  carcase;  car- 
fatx,  M.  E.  carfmkes.  now  Carfax  (as  at  Oxford) ;  eark  (load, 
burden),  cark  (load  d  care) ;  carptmUr,  carpenter ;  ehargt, 
charge;  charwu,  charm;  ntar/r^, charter ;  dbr/.datt;  d^ 
Air,  to  ^ts^aA;  fardd,  iardel  (load);  garJt,  guoid;  ^ 
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garden ;  A.  F.  and  M.  E.  garntmmty  syncopated  to  garment ; 
garter^  garter ;  hardi^  hardy ;  larcin^  whence  E.  larcen-y ; 
larder,  larder,  s. ;  large,  large,  adj. ;  marbre,  marble  (r  to  /) ; 
marche,  march  (boundary) ;  mareschal,  syncopated  to  marshal; 
mareys^  syncopated  to  marsh;  martir,  martyr;  parcele, 
parcel ;  parcenere,  parcener  (in  law),  corruptly  partner,  due 
to  influence  oipart ;  pardoun,  pardon ;  parlement^  parliament 
(with  spelling  to  suit  Low  Lat.  parltanunium) ;  part,  part ; 
par  tie,  party ;  scarlet,  scarlet. 

(3)  In  one  case,  A.  F.  and  M.  E.  ar  is  now  or,  A.  F. 
escharntr,  M.  E.  scharnen,  skamen,  later  scornen,  to  scorn ; 
but  this  was  probably  due  to  confusion  with  O.  F.  escorner,  to 
dis-hom,  deprive  of  horns,  also  to  disgrace,  put  to  shame. 

(4)  War,  qnar.  If  the  r  is  untrilled,  we  get  the  curious 
combination  (aod),  the  r  passing  into  (d),  and  the  influence 
of  the  w  changing  (aa)  into  (ao).  And  further,  this  sound  of 
(aod)  is  commonly  reduced  to  (ao),  with  total  loss  of  r. 

Award,  F. F.  328,  award;  quart,  quart;  quarter,  quarter; 
rewarder^  to  reward ;  reward,  s.,  R.  W.  86,  reward ;  wardein, 
a  warden;  warderohe  (see  Godefroy,  s.  v.  ^ar</i?r(?3^),  a  wardrobe. 

But  if  the  r  is  trilled,  ar  becomes  like  or  in  forest.  Warene 
(see  Godefroy,  s.  v.  garene),  later  garenne,  warren ;  warant 
(see  "Godefroy,  s.  v.  garant  and  garance),  later  guarant, 
a  warrant ;  quarel,  a  quarrel,  i.  e.  a  crossbow-bQlt. 

For  the  words  dace,  parent,  etc.,  see  under  long  A  (§  54). 

A.  F.  mar  chant,  M.  E.  mar  chant,  survives  as  a  proper 
name ;  otherwise  it  is  now  merchant,  due  to  connection  with 
Lat.  mercator,  merx, 

§  63.  AS.  Regularly  developed  (i)  as  (bbs).  Amasser,  to 
amass  ;  assetz,  assets,  the  same  word  as  assetz,  adv.,  enough, 
Y.  g*  3,  P.  N.  205  ;  bastard,  bastard ;  chastete,  chastity ; 
jaspe,  later  form  jaspre  (with  added  inorganic  r),  jasper; 
vassal,  a  vassal.  So  also  passiun,  passion;  ^nd  facdun, 
becoming  M.  E.  fasoun  (faa'suun),  occasionally  /acioun, 
mod.  E.  fashion,  with  sh  for  cu 
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(i)  The  sound  (a^)  b  somciunes  rebuaed.  The  bet  is, 
ihat  ihc  occurrence  of  i  at  tlw  cod  of  %  qrOkUc  did  not,  ia 
A.F.,  lendtoshi^rten  ih«  vovet  Tbc  vord  rams  also  spelt 
maf,  and  thevowei(baDg(ree,c£.I-fii-ii<m)  waslong;  sodnt 
in  mod.  £.  it  bas  iKCome  f^iH/(keis).  Bciore  /.  m,  and  >,  the 
A.  F.  J  was  voiced,  and  afiervfards  disappeared  in  ptoouo- 
ciation  altogether  ;  so  that  itle.  hlasmir,  dittter  were  pro- 
nounced as  (lib),  (blaainer),  (dii-nef ) ;  cf.  £.  iiU,  Hernt, 
diiu.  We  even  find  i  introdaccd  iaio  a  word  merdy  to  mark 
^'Owel- length,  as  in  paste,  another  form  Ol palt  (paa'b),  pole. 
A  renmrkabie  example  b  basmt,  pronounced  (baa-ti»),  whence 
E.  balm  (with  inserted  /,  due  to  Laiin) ;  the  f  is  organic,  and 
was  once  sounded,  the  Lat.  Torm  being  bahamtam.  We  find 
also  cases  in  nhich  the  A.  F.  sound  of  j  as  (aa)  is  retained 
l>efore  m,  si,  and  even  st  (=sk).  Passtr^  to  pass  ;  fiailtmr,  a 
pastor  ;  pasturt,  pasture ;  piastre,  plaster ;  rascayUe,  a  rabble, 
whence  £.  rascal.  For  other  developments  of  at,  tet  under 
h>ig  A  (5  54). 

§  54;,  A ;  as  treated  in  Bnglish  open  sooeoted 
syllables.  This  is  mod.  £.  long  a  ;  really  a  diphthong,  rii. 
(ci).     ii  commonly  arises  from  the  A.  F.  free  accented  a. 

(i)  If  the  A.  F.  a  comes  ai  the  end  of  an  open  syllable. 
i:  is  developed  into  E.  a  (ei).  Examples  are; — la-i-lt. 
laiiy.  A-ile',  able;  ca-ile,  cable;  Ij-ble,  table;  labour, 
labour;  la-Sour,  labour,  tabor.  Sa-roun,  bacon.  Ba-ein', 
Itasin  ;  cha-ce,  s,  chase  ;  de-fa-cer,  to  deface  ;  em-bra-cir,  to 
embrace ;  tn-la-cer,  to  enlace  ;  es-pa-te,  space  ;  /a-re,  (ace ; 
gra-ce,  grace ;  ma-ee,  a  mace ;  pla-<e,  place  ;  lra-t€,  trace  ; 
na-n'-un,  nation.    De-gra-dtr,    to  degrade.      Wa-fre,  wafer. 

'  I  divide  ihe  wank  inlo  ijllmbin  u  I  snppoic  Ibcj  were,  ita  con- 
ivnicnce,  pmioDilCed  by  ipexkera  who,  of  coonc,  knew  nothing  ai  10  Ifae 
urigin  ot  the  words.  The  rtymoli^cal  divition  of  >  word  into  iis  com- 
l>uDcnt  sections  ii  quite  anolber  matter.  When  we  nd'' 
pr::nouDce  il  la-ttn  (lei'kn)  callicr  ihnn  tak-eit. 

'  Keiaember  thai  ce,  ti  were  pronoimceJ  ^se,  sil. 
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A-gu-e,  ague.  Aa-ge  (aa-ja),  M. E.  aage^  age^  age;  ca-ge, 
cage ;  en-ga-ger,  to  engage ;  es-ta-ge,  stage ;  ga-ge,  gage ; 
/^"^^»  page ;  ra-ge^  rage ;  wa-ge^  wage ;  con-ta-gi-un^  conta- 
gion ;  cO'ra-g{e)'OuSy  courageous.  A  -li-en^  alien ;  ba-le,  a 
bale;  mas-le  (maab),  with  silent  s  (§  53),  male;  ma-Uj  a 
bag,  whence  E.  mat'l-hsig ;  hlas-mer^  later  bla-mer,  to  blame  ; 
da-me^  dame ;  des-cla-mer^  to  disclaim  ;  fa-me^  fame.  Ca-nyn^ 
canine.  Dra-per,  draper ;  es-ca-per,  to  escape ;  es-ta-ph^ 
staple.  Blasoufty  blazon ;  e-va-si-oun^  evasion.  A-ba-trt, 
pp.  a-ba-tu^  to  abate,  compare  a-ba-te-ment^  sb.  abatement ; 
</(Ci-/^,  date  (period) ;  da-tes,  dates  (fruit) ;  pa-tent,  patent 
(pei'tant,  also  paet*9nt) ;  pla-te,  plate ;  ra-te,  rate  ;  trans-la-ter, 
to  translate ;  pa-ti-en-ce,  patience ;  ma-tron,  matron  (mei'tran, 
sometimes  maefran);  pa-tron,  patron  (pei'tron,  sometimes 
paet'rsn);  na-td-re  (naat}7-re),  ndture  (neichar).  Ca-ve, 
cave  ;  fa-vour,  favour ;  gra-ve,  grave ;  na-vi-e,  navy  ;  pa-ve- 
menty  pavement;  sa-ve-ur,  saviour;  sa-vour-er,  to  savour; 
sa-vur,  s.,  a  savour ;  ma-ser  (maa'zer),  a  mazer,  a  kind  of  bowl. 

We  also  find  sa-ver,  to  save;  but  the  usual  spelling  is 
sauver.  So  also  safety  is  from  M.  E.  sauete  (P.  Plowman) ; 
but  the  A.  F.  form  is  usually  sauvete.  In  the  same  way,  to 
cha/e  is  from  k,Y,  se  chaufer,  to  heat  oneself;  see  under  Au. 
See  Chafe  in  the  New  E.  Diet. 

(2)  If  the  accented  syllable  is  closed  by  the  letter  s,  the 
vowel  a  remains  long,  and  is  developed  as  (ei) ;  even  in  some 
cases  where  it  is  followed  bv  another  j  or  a  /.  And  there 
are  a  few  words  in  which  the  vowel  remains  long  in  a 
closed  syllable. 

Bas,  adj.,  base  ;  cas,  M.  E.  caas^  cos,  case  (circumstance)  ; 
has'te,  s.,  haste ;  has-ter,  v.,  to  haste ;  has-tif  adj.,  hasty ; 
past^  L.  A.  705,  more  correctly  paste,  paste ;  tast,  s.  (feel), 
taste;  tas-ter,  to  taste;  wast,  s.,  a  waste;  was-ter,  v.,  lo 
waste.  So  also  debat,  debate ;  estate  estate,  state.  Here 
belongs  A.  F.  darce,  a  dace,  which,  after  losing  its  trilled  r, 
has  since  developed  regularly. 
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(3)  Other  examples,  in  which  the  vowel  becomes  (ei) 
l>efore  a  nasal,  are  ibe  following.  Cham-brt,  chamber ;  dan- 
gitr,  danger  ;  fiam-mi,  also  ftam-bt,  a  flame  ;  an-gt-le.  an 
angel :  chan-gtr,  to  change  ;  ts-tran-gt,  strange ;  fs-tran-ger, 
to  estrange;  gran-ge,  also  graun-gi,  a  grange.  The  sb, 
(haitgt  is  spell  ehaungt  in  S.  R.  13a  (a.  d,  1199). 

(4)  At  has  become  (acr)  in  some  cases,  where  (ae) 
represents  the  sound  of  ai  in  hair.  Parent,  parent ;  varier, 
to  vary ;  variance,  variance.  It  becomes  (aes)  in  et-tars, 
scarce ;  escarceli,  scarcity ;  declarer,  M.  E.  declaren,  lo  declare. 

§  fiS.  E  (short).     Compare  the  de^-elopmenl  of  ^  in  §  48. 

(i)  Its  regular  development  is,  that  it  becomes  the 
modem  short  open  e  in  w/,  jel,  in  E.  closed  syllables.  I 
shall,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  u,  consider  the  combinations 
el.  em,  en,  er,  Sfparalely. 

(i)  Short  e  is  someiimes  altered  to  short  t. 
The  following  are  examples  : — ■ 

(i)  Rebelle,  rebel;  IreMe,  treble;  tjfect,  s.,  effect ;  direct, 
direct;  ^i,  peck;  r^orrf,  record ;  ret/our,  reclor;  suspecler,\o 
suspect;  tecund,  second;  affection;  correction ;  election;  fieccker, 
a  flelcher  (arrow-maker) ;  eredifour,  creditor ;  edefier  (to  biuld), 
10  edify ;  medlcr,  to  meddle.  Ne/u,  nephew.  Legal,  legate ; 
eglenler,  M,E.  eglentier,  lihenct  E.  eglantine;  negligence,  negli- 
gence. AUegrr,  10  allege;  pkgge,  a  pledge.  Eschts,  chess; 
etehekkcr,  a  chess-board,  whence  E.  chequer.  Accepter,  to 
accept;  ctpire,  a  sceptre  (with  prefixed  s,  due  to  Greek); 
depute,  a  deputy ;  e.vcepcion,  exception ;  leparl,  a  leopard 
(with  inserted  0,  due  to  Latin);  lepre,  a  leper;  sepukre,  sepul- 
chre (with  eh  for  i-).  EquHe,  equity.  AbettemenI,  abetment; 
aUellour,  abettor ;  breteulu  (a  wooden  parapet),  a  brettis  (as 
in  Derbyshire),  usually  '  brattice ' ;  dette,  debt  (with  ignorant 
insertion  of  b,  vol.  i.  §  303,  p,  324);  discretion,  discretion; 
jtter,  to  Jet;  leltre,  a  letter;  metal,  metal.  Brevete,  brevity; 
,  crevice;  evidence,  evidence;  lever,  to  levy;  severer, 
to  sever.     Texture,  texture. 
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seethe  New  E. Didianarf.     (i)  f  ma 
to  short  i.     Exunpia  are  ai  follows. 

(i)  ^tMMJi^.  to assembie : 
(iDcepDve  stem  tUmut-),  \o  Uemish;  etmtamf/;  emfemr^t^ 
perar:  ganme,  gem;  mt»irt,  membct;  wtemcrie,  aatatj; 
remtdit,  remedy;  ratwdrUr.  lo  resemble;  kmpai;  kwifk; 
UmpriT.  to  tciDpef ;  trtmUrr.  lo  tremble. 

(i)  Bui  when  [he  prefix  rm-  ot  fit- 'a  fbflowed  by  ^  k 
often  becomes  m-  (see  voL  L  {  377,  pi.  402>.  Exuqiks 
are:  empeirtr,  to  impair;  tnparktr,  10  iaqnit  (impuitl); 
emptachir.  to  impeach ;  emfieriai,  impaial ;  emfkier,  10 
implead ;  emfiertr,  to  implore ;  rt^vptrir,  tmp9Ctrir,  10 
impoverish ;  rmprisaiur,  to  imprisoo- 

$  68.  EH.     This  usually  (i)  remiuns  as  m  ;  bm  wc  also 
find  ^2)  an  ;  a.nd  (3)  in. 

(i )  Bemfis  (s  =  //),  a  benefit ;  bttuicon  if  =  t),  benison; 
frentti,  frcnty ;  ptnanct;  ptnon.  pennon;  knani;  Unememi; 
lenur,  tenour;  /fimre;  comtncer,  to  commence;  Jt/ma;  dr- 
Jendrt,  lo  defend;  defendaunJ,  defendant;  tonlauiw,  coaWD- 
tion;  nt^nrMff,  memion; /mr/ofl,  pension;  daiAMtr',  to amcBd; 
aUtndrt,  to  attend  ;  discendre,  to  descend ;  dtsptmdrt,  lo  ipend 
(S  43)i  »«"*■'.  to  vend;  numilt,  enmiiy;  f^me,  engine; 
vengame  [g  =  J),  vng^amut.  vengeance :  vtrnttm ;  frtuu, 
a  pen ;  ansurt ;  tnuignt,  ensign ;  offnat,  offence ;  offtndre. 
10  oETend;  ttnt,  sense;  yrn/(time),  tense;  appraUiz  4s=//, 
later  *),  a/Trti/ti,  apprentice ;  ufitnl;  aulaHii,  }i\.V..  aulmtii, 
Tudor  E.  aulhtnlik  (by  Greek  inQuettce),  authentic  ;  armtun, 
M.E.  avenlure,  inCaston  advcnlure^y  Latin  infiuence),  adven* 
lure;  fi)»Kw/i>,toconscrit;  ««rtw,toenier;^/<fH//, plenty;  tena- 
tour,  a  senator ;  sattmct ;  Itnle,  a  tent ;  VfiU,  vent  (t.  e.  sale); 
tnvit,  envy;  denzein,  M. £.  dtnzttn,  a  denizen  (with  inserted 
( ;  perhaps  by  influence  of  ci'liun). 

(2)  In  modem  F.,  the  difference  between  ai  and  an  has 
^'onished  ;  Mr.  Sweet  marks  the  pronunciation  of  m  in  dtnl 
ttilh  the  same  symbol  as  ihe  an  in  manjuer;   and  so  i 
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Littr^.  Mr.  Nicol  remarks  that  the  assimilation  of  nasal  e 
lo  nasal  a  did  not  begin  till  the  middle  pf  the  ninth  century, 
and  is  not  yet  universal  in  P'rance,  though  it  became  general 
a  century  later.  In  the  Song  of  Roland  there  are  several 
cases  of  mixture  in  the  assonances  enl  and  ant. 

There  are  traces  of  (his  even  in  M.  E.  and  in  E.  A.  F.  and 
M.  E.  hrcn^  refuse,  is  now  bran ;  just  as  0.  F.  brtn  is  now 
F.  bran.  So  also  A.  F.  eslfndard,  a  standard ;  A,  F.  rtnc,  rank.' 
Much  later  examples  are  pansy,  from  F.  pens/e  (see  Liltr^) ; 
dandelion^  from  dmi  de  lion ;  and  tamper  from  F.  lempe'rtr. 

(3)  Owing  10  the  E.  tendency  to  turn  en  into  in  (vol.  i. 
$  377i  P'  4°^)>  ^^^  ^'^^  cases  in  which  this  has  happened 
even  in  words  of  A.  F.  origin.  A.  F.  amenuscr,  M.E.  amt' 
nustn,  appears  as  ametiyske  in  the  York  Wilis,  and  amynyssht 
in  Palsgrave,  It  is  probable  that  E.  minish  is  rather  an 
apheiic  form  of  aminish  than  a  new  formation;  though 
Cotgrave  gives  menuiser,  to  minish,  Either  way,  the  change 
is  established  for  this  word.  A.  F,  mtneslral,  M.E.  menatra], 
menstral,  minstrel;  a  minstrel.  Metteocr,  miniver  (with 
weakening  of  unaccented  e  to  {).  In  the  same  way  ink, 
M.  E.  enke,  presupposes  an  A,  F.  "  enke,  answering  to  the 
O.  F.  enqut  cited  in  Littr^,  s.  v.  encre.  We  already  find  ynk 
in  late  A.  F.,  in  the  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty,  i,  404. 

Hence  also  many  words,  formerly  beginning  with  en-,  now 
begin  with  in-,  a  result  which  was  helped  by  substitution  of 
the  Lai.  in-  for  F.  en-.  A.  F.  tncttis  is  now  incense ;  see  more 
examples  below. 

(a)  I  here  give  a  list  of  words  which  all  begin  with  ^ra- 
in A.  F.,  and  therefore  have  a  good  right  to  the  same  prefix 
in  modern  E.  Enamel,  enamour,  enchain,  enchant,  enelinr, 
enclose,  eneounttr,  encumber,  eneumbranee,  endenture,  endite, 
endorse,  endow,  endure,  enfeeble,  engage,  engettder,  engmdrure, 
engine,  engross,  enhance,  enjoin,  enjoy,  enlace,  enlarge,  enmity. 
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ruguire,  enrkk,  enroll,  msample,  ensign,  ensue,  entail,  enter, 
enterprise,  etUtce,  enticement,  entire,  entirety,  entitle,  entomb, 
entrails,  entreat,  entry,  envelop,  envenom,  envious,  environ, 
envy.  Yet  we  find  in  Shakespeare  such  forms  as  ineline, 
indenture,  insurance,  inquire;  and  there  is  often  much  un- 
ceriainiy  as  to  tbe  form  lo  be  used. 

(b)  In  the  following  words,  the  change  to  in-  is  well 
established.  Encense,  incense ;  encrees,  a.,  increase ;  en/ant, 
infant ;  enquesle,  inquest.  In  these  four  words  the  in-  re- 
ceives the  accent.  (Cf.  A.  F,  engine,  engine,  constantly  pro- 
nounced as  (inj-an)',  though  those  who  go  by  spelling  reject 
it).  Also:  eneorre  {o=shorl  u),  to  incur;  etierestre  (a  p.  pi. 
fut.  encresceres),  to  increase;  endenture,  indenture;  eiiditer,  to 
indict  [false  spelling  for  indite,  as  the  pronunciation  (indait) 
bhows] ;  enditemeni,  an  indictment  (ridiculous  spelling  for 
inditemenl) ;  enditaur,  an  indictor  (for  inditer) ;  enformer,  to 
inform;  tnfernal,  infernal;  enftamber,  to  inflame;  enformer, 
to  inform ;  enhahHer,  lo  inhabit ;  enherile,  pp.  seised  of  an 
inheritance,  wlience  E.  inherit ;  ensenser,  lo  insense  (inform) ; 
entente,  intent ;  entcrrer,  lo  inter ;  enterlaseer,  10  interlace. 
Wc  even  find  cases  in  which  the  Lat.  negative  prefix  in-  is 
written  en-,  as  in  A.  F.  en/erm,  inlirm,  enfermile,  infirmit)'. 

In  one  cise  at  least,  this  habit  of  changing  en-  into  in-  has 
caused  obscurity.  The  A.  F.  endoiter,  10  endow,  was  seen  to 
be  related  to  the  simpler  F.  douer,  and  was  refashioned  in  the 
form  endue,  or  intlue;  and  Shakespeare  uses  all  three  forms, 
endow,  endue,  and  indue,  in  the  same  sense ;  cf.  Gen.  xxx- 
20,  where  the  Vulgate  version  has  '  Dotavii."  But  in  Luke 
xxiv,  49  the  Vulgate  has  induamint,  showing  that  the  E.  endut 
was  confused  with  the  Lat.  indtiere. 

§  60.  EB.  This  is  developed  in  various  ways,  some  of  tlie 
variadons  being  due  to  the  loss  of  trill  of  the  r.  I  shall  take 
the  cases  first  in  which  the  trill  is  retained. 

(1)  The  trill  is  retained  when  the  r  (sometimes  writien 
double)  comes  after  the  accented  vowel  and  before 
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vowel.  Examples:  bertlj  a  beryl;  heron,  a  heron;  merite, 
merit ;  peril,  peril ;  verite,  verity ;  verai,  very. 

(2)  In  two  cases,  err  has  become  (aer) ;  A.  F.  ferrour, 
M.  Y^,ferrour,  ferrar,  ferrer,  a  farrier.  The  change  of  final 
-tfr,  -er,  to  -ier  was  due  to  analogy  with  such  words  as  baw- 

yer  {=daw-ter),  iazv-j^er  {:=Iawier),  satv-j'er,  cloik-ieryfurr-ier^ 
spuir-ier,  hos-ier,  etc.;  we  still  find  Ferrar,  Farrer,  Farrar, 
in  use  as  proper  names.  So  also  errant  (wandering),  arrant : 
see  the  Supplement  to  my  Dictionary. 

(3)  Owing  to  qu  preceding  it,  er,  later  ar,  has  become 
(or);  A.F.  querele,  M. E.  querele,  later  quarrel,  now  pro- 
nounced as  (kwordl). 

(4)  The  trill  is  commonly  lost  when  er  is  followed  by  a 
consonant  or  now  ends  a  word.  In  such  a  case,  the  regular 
development  is  into  the  obscure  sound  (sa),  as  in  herd,  bird, 
surd. 

Examples  are  numerous.  It  now  ends  a  word  in  the 
following :  averer,  averrer,  to  aver ;  deferrir,  to  defer ;  enterrer, 
to  inter ;  errer,  to  err. 

It  is  followed  by  a  consonant  in  the  following:  herbe^ 
herb;  amerciemeni,  amercement;  mercerie,  mercery;  merci, 
mercy;  perche,  perch  (in  measurement  of  length);  herce, 
hearse ;  rehercer,  to  rehearse ;  sercher,  to  search ;  guerdon^ 
guerdon ;  verdur,  verdure ;  heremiie,  (syncopated  to)  hermit : 
mr/,  nerve;  serf,  serf;  r/fr^/V,  clergy ;  verge,  \txge;  merle ^ 
merle  (blackbird) ;  afermer,  to  afiirm  (with  i  for  e,  by  Latin 
influence) ;  enfermite,  infirmity  (the  same) ;  eskermir  (incep- 
tive stem  eskermiss-),  to  skirmish  (with  /'  for  e) ;  hermine, 
ermine,  ermine ;  sermoun,  sermon ;  ierme,  term ;  vermine^ 
vermin;  serpent,  serpent;  adversite,  adversity;  persone, 
person;  revers,  reverse;  eerie  in,  certzm  ;reverttr,  to  revert ; 
verlu,  virtue  (with  /'  for  e,  by  Latin  influence) ;  servaunt,  ser- 
vant ;  service,  service. 

(5)  But  when  the  trill  is  lost,  there  are  also  numerous 
cases  in  which  the  sound  of  er  is  turned  into  the  sound  of  ar 
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with  untrilled  r,  which  is,  in  lacl,  nothing  else  but  the  long 
vowel  (aa).  Thus  dtrk  is  now  pronounced  as  (klaak),  at 
any  rate  in  London.  An  attempt  is  made  to  represent  this 
phonetically  by  changing;  (t  into  ar  in  most  cases,  as  when, 
e.g.  we  write  garner  for  M.  E,  gerntr}  Examples  are: 
htrberieur  (with  »"  sounded  as/'),  M,  E.  hirbcrgfour,  a  har- 
binger (with  insertion  or  n  before  the  sound  of  y,  and  loss 
of  second  r ;  cf.  mtatnger  for  mfssngcr) ;  ckrt,  a  clerk ; 
ftrmt,  a  farm  ;  gtrlaunde,  a  garland ;  gtrntr,  garner ;  hermis, 
harness ;  mervtiUe,  marvel ;  prrdriz,  ptrdrite,  also  parlreiz. 
partridge;  ptrisil  (Wright's  Voeab.  i.  139),  M.  E.  persil, 
hterpars/j'  (with  addedj'),  parsley  ;  penont,  parson  {doublet 
of  person,  above);  serieani,  sertanl,  seriaunt  (with  i=j). 
sergeant  (saa-jani). 

(6)  In  cases  where  rr  or  ert  originally  ended  a  word, 
and  in  some  cases  where  er  is  followed  by  s  or  by  ce  (pro- 
nounced as  st)t  ihe  vowel  is  lengthened  in  modern  E. ;  see 
under  hiig  E,  in  J  62  (3). 

5  80,  ES,  The  e  in  the  combination  «  remains  short, 
"hen  i  is  followed  by  another  Idler,  as  in  Irespas  (trespass), 
iir  when  the  accent  has  been  shifted  on  to  it,  as  in  E.  de'serl 
from  A.  F.  lits/rf.  Otherwise,  j-  does  not  shorten  the  vowel 
in  an  E.  closed  accented  syllable. 

Examples  of  regular  development  are  : — 

(i )  Cases  in  which  es  was  formerly  unaccented  :  besdni. 
a  bcsant  (in  heraldry) ;  des/rl,  desert  (a  wilderness) ;  prtsfyl, 
.M.E.  presM,  Chaucer,  C.  T.,  li.  4171,  present,  adj.;  respU, 
respite.  And  in  the  following  words  we  have  the  same 
sound  denoitd  by  irtfi  :' yf'Jfjaw/,  pheasant  (with //i  ioi  f); 
mtsure,  measure;  trtior,  M.  E.  trtsor,  treasure. 

'  We  even  find  or  for  *f  in  A.  F.  lh.\a  farc/nmin  oiea\i.  Sat  firclit 
min :  hence  £■  farchmtat,  with  cicrcscGDt  /. 

*  In  speaking  of  the  ptonundHtion  ia  1570,  Ellis  remarks— '  Even 
At  n  Utcr  period  ta  wns  often  used  for  .el,  the  short  vowel';  E.  E.  P, 
p.  79:  and  again,  at  p.  8a,  he  explaJDS  Salcsbuiy's  pronDodstion  of 
trtaiurt  aa  beioE  (Irci^yr)  in  1 547. 
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(2)  Cases  in  which  s  is  followed  by  another  consonant : 
rescfius,  s.,  M.  E.  reseous,  (now)  rescue  {final  s  lost  by  con- 
fusion with  the  verb) ;  descant  (a  mode  of  song),  descant,  s. ; 
iescouTi,  lescon,  M.  E.  Itssotin,  lesson  ;  trespas,  s.,  a  trespass  ; 
vesprtt  ves])er ;  fu  (belter  spelt  fase,   see  Godefroy,  s.  v. 

faisse),  fess  (in  heraldry) ;  assessour,  assessor ;  con/esser,  to 
confess ;  deslreset,  s.,  distress ;  rxceisc,  excess ;  message, 
message  ;  messe  (dish  of  meat),  S.  R.  279,  a  mess  ;  presse,  s., 
a  press  (throng)  ;  redrtsser,  to  redress ;  vessel,  vessel ;  de- 
prrssion,  depression  ;  oppressioun,  oppression  ;  ri/reschir,  to 
refresh ;  session,  session ;  oresi,  s.,  arrest ;  chesUtine,  M.  E. 
fhtilaine,  chestein,  cheslen,  whence  chesien-nul.  now  syncopated 
to  chestnut,  chesnut ;  deslini,  destiny  ;  gesle,  a  jest ;  molester, 
to  molest;  question,  question;  rtqutste,  s,,  request;  reoeslrt, 
lo  revest ;  tester,  tester  (of  a  bed) ;  vtsler,  to  vest ;  vtsz,  L.  C. 
lag,  M.E.  zw^^,  vetch. 

The  e  is  also  short  in  mesuage,  M.  E.  mesuagt,  messuage  ; 
but  it  was  probably  at  first  long,  as  it  is  related  to  A,  F. 
meet,  a  bouse,  messuage  (firitlon,  ii.  251). 

(3)  Es  is  altered  to  is  in  the  prefixes  des-,  mes- 
(probably  by  association  with  the  Lat,  prefix  dit-  and  the  E, 
prefix  mis) ;  and  sometimes  in  other  words.  Dtseord,  s,, 
discord ;  destaunee,  distance  (and  also  in  cases  where  des-  is 
unaccented);  mcsehief,  mischief;  mesereant,  adj.,  miscreant 
(and  in  cases  where  ntes-  \%  unaccented).  Compare  I  iesarde, 
M.  E.  lesarde,  lizard.  For  cases  in  which  the  ir  in  «  is  now 
long,  see  under  long  E,  in  $  61  {b). 

§  81.  E  (long).  Modern  E.  long  e  (ii),  Compare  the 
development  of  long  a,  in  §  54. 

In  Tudor  English,  a  distinction  was  made  between  the 
close  and  open  e,  which  were  represented,  respectively,  by  ee 
and  ta ;  but  both  are  now  sounded  alike,  The  former  is 
also  written  with  a  single  «,  as  in  cedar,  A.  F.  {as)seger  is 
n'  ,  Willi  it  =  (ii).    A.  F,  regne  (rfen'ya,  witi  y  as 

lOw  reign.    These  developments  are  exhibited 
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a  closed 
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below,  (a)  at  ihc  end  of  an  open  syllable  ;  ai 
syllabic. 

{a)  la  open  syllables.     I  first  give  the  cases  in  which 
ihc  Tudor  spelling'  keeps  e  or  « ;  and  I  include  ihe  cases  in 
which  the  A.  F.  has  «.     Ii  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  repeat 
here  that,  in  the  combination  a,  the  s  sometimes  merely   ^ 
marks  the  vowel-length  and  was  silent. 

(i)  Deere,  decree:  degree,  ilegrc.  degree;  see,  se,  see  (of 
a  bishop).  A-gre-a-bU,  agreeable;  de-i-tc,  deity.  Fe-ble, 
feeble;  f /(-if, glebe.  &-ff«*,s.,M.E,«fr« (obsolete),  replaced 
by  the  later  F.  foiro  secret,  secret ;  pre-cept,  precept.  Ca-lke- 
dra-h,  fem.  adj.,  cathedral;  ee-dre,  a  cedar;  cn-dencc,  cre- 
dence ;  pro-ce-der,  to  proceed.  Le-gend-e,  legend  ;  U-gi-oun, 
legion ;  re-gi-oun,  region.  Fe-me-h,  fem.  adj.,  M.  'E../tmele, 
also/ema/e  (Seven  Sages,  ed.  Weber,  371a),  fi!male  (with  a 
for  e,  by  association  with  maJe,  which  is  etymologically  un- 
connected). Blas-/e-mer,  M.  E.  hlasfemett,  to  blaspheme 
(with /A  for/). 

In  the  same  way  we  may  account  for  the  development  of 
A.  F.  me-tn,  mean,  i.  e.  intermediate,  as  in  <«  U  meen  Itmps,  in 
the  meantime.  B.  i.  351  ;  A.  K.  vt-iil,  later  vH,  veal.  So  also 
de-art,  later  forms  dt-in,  den,  a  dean;  see  Ea  in  §  81. 

(z)  In  some  words  it  is  now  used  for  ee,  with  ihe  same 
sound  of  (ii),  without  any  very  clear  reason.  Hence  the  fol- 
lowing also  belong  here.  A-ehe-ver,  II.  E.ocMvn,  to  achieve  ; 
a-eke-ve-menl,  achievement;  che-vt-laigne,  che-i't-lain.  M.  E. 
(hcottein,  chieftain.  So  also  A.  F.  chtf,  M.  E.  chef,  chief;  but 
in  this  case  we  also  find  i-Aic/"both  in  A.  F.  and  M.  E.,  and 
the  sound  intended  was  probably  a  very  short  >*  followed  by  an 
accented  e  (e),  which  was  soon  smoothed  into  simple  (ee). 
Schwan  notes  (§  280)  that  (in  a  similar  way  and  inde- 
pendently) ehie  became  che,  in  continental  French,  at  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century;    cf.   mod.  F.  chef. 

(3)  Again,  we  find  that  mod,  E.  (ii)  is  also  denoted  by 
the  Tudor  spelling  to,  which  signified  that  (ee)  had  an  open 
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sound  (vol.  I,  5  301,  p.  322),  The  M.  E.  symbol  for  bolh  the 
close  and  open  t  was  the  same,  though  the  sound  was  not 
tlie  same,  and  it  often  happens  that  a  word's  earlier  history 
reveals  a  difference  of  origin.  This  has  been  already  noted 
with  regard  to  words  of  A.S.  origin,  but  it  is  sometimes 
true  also  of  words  of  A.  F.  origin.  Thus  E.  proceed  is  from 
M.  E.  firocedftt.  with  long  close  (e),  from  A.  F.  proceder,  Lat. 
proeidere  ;  but  E.  plead  is  from  lA.'E. pUden,  with  long  open 
(e),  from  A.  F,  pledrr,  earlier  spellings  pleider,  plaider,  a  verb 
due  to  the  sb.  plait,  a  plea,  Lat.  placilum.  In  the  former  case, 
the  original  vowel  was  Lat.  i\  in  the  latter  case,  it  was  a 
diphthong,  Lat.  a  +  »'.  The  spelling  with  ca,  or  with  u. 
cannot  always  be  relied  upon  as  a  sure  guide,  but  is  worth 
observing.  The  following  may  be  noted ;  but  the  lists  given 
under  Ai,  Ea,  Ee,  Ei,  should  be  compared. 

Brf-che,  breach ;  rm-pes-eher,  em-pe-cher,  to  impeach  ;  pre- 
(lier,  to  preach.'  Em-pte-der.  implead ;  which  compare  with 
plt-dcr  (older  forms  pUi'dtr.  plaider),  to  plead ;  U-del,  a  beadle, 
(also)  bedell.'  Egle,  eagle ;  e-gre  (also  aegre),  eager ;  me-gre, 
meagre.  Con-ce-ler,  to  conceal ;  re-vt-Ur,  to  reveal.  Brt- 
me,  a  bream.  A-pe-ser,  to  appease;  re-soun  (earlier  reiioun. 
raisoun),  reason  ;  te-ioun  (earlier  seisoun,  saisun),  seasoun ;  /re- 
imm  (earlier  Inisoun,  /raisoun),  treason.  Fe-tur-e,  feature; 
Ire-ler  (earlier  trailer'),  to  treat ;  tre-Hz,  trai-tie,  a  treaty. 

Sec  also  under  En  in  §  6a  (2). 

Note. — The  old  A,  F.  Uoii  (whence  M.  E.  leoun),  a  lion,  was 
replaced  by  F.  lion,  which  accounts  for  the  mod.  E.  form. 

{(/)  In  oloeed  syllableB.  The  E.  c  is  long  in  a  closed 
syllable,  only  in  some  cases  where  the  A.  F.  e  is  followed 
by  J,  or  even  by  st ;  and  in  a  few  other  cases. 

Cesser,  to  cease ;  deces,  decease ;  deseres  (former  j  al  firs^t 
sounded,   afterwards    silent),    d&rease    (cf.    decree 

'  Alio  prttiher.  bat  the  i  is  silent  and  inorganic,  and  merely  dcnatet 
•Dwel-lcnElh  ;  just  a^  impaiher  ■=  empecher  (E.  impeach^, 
*  The  form  bedill  answers  better  to  A.  F.  icdellt.  L.  A.  l8j. 
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decrease) ;  grtsse,  greet,  grease ;  eacrtts,  s.,  increase  (cf. 
fnertstre,  v,,  to  incrdase) ;  /«,  lees,  a  lease;  so  also:  . 
(older  spellings  eist,  aisc),  ease;  pes,  pees  (older  spellings 
'  fieis,  pais,  v.),  peace.  In  ihe  word  demesne,  demesne,  ihe  s 
merely  marks  vowel-lenglh,  and  sdll  does  so  in  mod.  E.  To 
ihese  we  may  add :  f-esle.  beasl ;  frsic,  feast ;  words  in  which  | 
ilic  e  was  originally  shotl. 

§62.  (i),  EL  Apel,  appeJ,  an  appeal;  vtl  {=  veli\ 
veal  (lit.  a  caif).  As  in  |  6i  {2),  ihe  E.  sound  is  sometimea 
written  ie.  We  find  that  the  M.  E.  reelen.  lo  line  the 
inside  of  a  room,  produced  a  sb.  reeling  or  seeling,  also 
speil  cieting,  and  again  varied  to  eeiling.  This  I  lake  lo 
lie  the  eitplanaiion  of  E.  ceiling,  the  inner  covering  of  the 
roof  of  a  room.  The  M.  E,  ceelen  was  formed  from  A.  F.  ceel, 
used  lo  mean  'a  tester  of  a  bed,'  R.  W,  51  (a.o.  1361); 
from  A.  F.  eel,  for  ciel,  heaven.  The  A.  F.  sj>elling  eel  is  not 
uncommon;  see  the  Vie  de  St.  Auban ;  and  cf.  Song  of 
Roland.  The  use  of  the  word  may  have  been  influenced  by 
Lai.  caelare,  to  adorn.     See  Ceil  in  ihe  New  E.  DicL 

(a)  En.  When  /precedes  «.  the  mod.  E.  keeps  nearly 
the  old  vowel  sound  in  some  cases,  instead  of  changing 
il  lo  (ii).  Araur  (also  aresnrr.  with  «>«,  oUier  spellings 
artiner,  arainer),  to  arraign ' ;  refrener,  lo  refrain ;  suslenir, 
to  sustain.  Very  similar  are  ihe  following :  regne,  M.  E. 
rrgne,  reign  (with  silent  g.  though  il  was  once  sounded 
before  ihe  loss  of  final  e:  gn  representing  ihe  same  sound  as 
in  Ilal.  regno,  though  n  was  probably  often  used  in  place  of 
il).  Be  it  observed  that  the  accented  e  in  regne  was  originally 
short.  Here  belongs  also  rrsne  (with  s  as  s,  which  afterwards 
became  silent),  a  rein  for  a  horse's  bridle. 

(3)  Er.      When    an  A.  F.  word  ends  in  -cr   or  -ere 

(=-er-e).  the  modem  sound  of  the  e  is  (ii),  written  either 

as  te,  fa.  or  ie;  and  this  lakes  place  even  when  the  A. F.  e 

was  originally  short.     As  ee :  cfiere,  cheer ;  ptr,  a  peer. 

'  The  g  Id  ibe  mod.  E,  fonu  it  n  Ute  ind  umIhs  nueMioD. 
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ea :  arert,  arrear  j  cUr,  clear ;  rtre-garde,  rear-guard,  of 
which  another  form  was  rere-warde,  with  the  same  sense, 
still  kept  as  reravard  in  our  Bibles,  Num.  x.  35 ;  Jos.  vi.  9 ; 
1  Sam.  xxix,  a ;  Isa.  lii.  1 2 ;  Iviii.  8,  and  preseniing  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  unwary  reader.  I  have  heard  it  read  as  re- 
reward  in  the  two  latler  passages,  where  tlie  sense  of '  second 
reward.'  if  understood  as  'full  reward,'  is  not  altogether 
inappropriaie,  Cf.  the  old  word  rere-siipper.  from  A.  F.  rere- 
super,  \V.  W.  5785.  As  io  (when  s  or  ce  follows) :  /en,  adj., 
fierce  ;  pereer,  to  pierce  ;  terce,  tierce  (the  canonical  hour  so 
called).  In  these  words  the  inserted  i  perhaps  arose  as  a 
short  parasitic  sound  immediately  following  the  /,  p,  or  /. 
Lastly,- 1  have  to  mention  A.  F.  and  M.  E. /r^M,  which 
should  have  become  yrrtr,  but  has  actually  been  developed 
ixAo  friar,  just  as  A.  S.  br&,  M.  E.  brtre,  is  now  briar,  and 
M.  E.  gmr,  i]uerf.\s  now  guire,  though  spelt  ehnir, 

(4)  E  be/ore  single/,  k,  ox  ({in  some  czwi).  Br/.\xft: 
here  the  A.  F.  form  was  originally  boe/,  also  written  beo/  and 
the  diphthong  was  reduced  to  ee  or  /.  Fel,  M,  Y../eet./a'l,  a 
feat ;  here  the  A.  F.  /el  was  used  in  the  sense  of  '  deed,'  i.  e. 
a  legal  document,  and  it  comes  from  older  spell  in  gs_/?//,_/(i»/. 
Our  escheat  is  from  A.  F.  esehclr^  earlier  esckaele ;  the  verb  was 
escheler,  esehaeUr,  whence  escheliir,  an  escheater  or  eschealor. 
Hence,  by  aphaeresis,  cbeai,  s.,  chcal,  v.,  and  rfifakr. 

In  a  few  words  the  e  seems  to  have  been  originally  short, 
and  to  have  been  lengthened;  as  in  bref,  M.E.  bre/,  brief 
(with  ie  for  a) ;  bek,  beak ;  nel  (whence  fern,  nelte,  V.),  neat. 
The  gh  in  T-./reight  is  improper,  and  due  to  association  with 
/raughl,  a  related  word  of  Scand.  origin.  Freight  should  be 
/Teit,  variant  al /ret;  in  ihe  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty, 
vol.  i.  pp.  ga,  I  ta,  we  find  the  sb.  /ret,  frttie,  and  ihe  verb 
/rtitr./retttr.  It  is  hardly  an  A.  F.  word,  being  adopted, 
rather,  from  the  French  of  the  Coniincnt, 

Sec  also  undi.T  the  diphthongs  ai,  ei,  ae,  ea,  ie. 

'•  I,  Y.     The  short  (*is  an  extremely  stable  sound  in 
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English.  There  was  probably  the  same  slight  difference 
between  the  A,  F.  and  ihe  M.  E.  sound  of  the  vowel  as  there 
still  is  between  the  i  as  heard  twice  in  the  F,  fint  and  the  E. 
i  \n  fin.  The  M.E.  sound  was  substituted  for  the  A.  F. 
sound,  and  that  was  all.  The  exceptions  are  few  and  slight, 
and  are  noted  at  the  end  of  this  section.  Even  in  the 
combination  ir  the  same  sound  remains  if  the  r  be  trilled  (as 
in  spirit),  but  if  the  trill  be  lost  the  obscure  sound  results, 
as  in  virgin.  We  should  therefore  keep  ihe  unirilled  ir 
separate  ;  but  all  the  other  cases  can  be  considered  together. 
The  accented  ;'  is  short  in  E.  closed  syllables,  but  long  (i.  e. 
diphthongal)  in  open  ones. 

We  may  also  consider  the  mod.  E.  short  y,  as  in  syiiafile, 
myrrh,  at  the  same  lime.  The  sound  is  the  salhe,  and  the 
symbol  is  usually  modem,  replacing  the  M.  E.  i. 

Rilafd,  ribald ;  Iriliul,  tribute.  Vicaire,  vicar ;  victor,  victor. 
j4rfiVion,  addition;  q^ifrtoan,  affliction ;  conrffWcHn,  condition. 
Enricher,  lo  enrich;  ricAesct,  ricMsse,  M.  E.  riche's-se,  riches. 
Consiti^rer^,  to  consider  ;  idiot,  idiot.  Griffon,  griffin  (with  o 
weakened  to  i).  Digtieli,  dignity ;  ignorauntc,  ignorance ; 
figure,  'iil.'E..fig£r-e,  figure;  vigur,  vigour.  Pigoun  (with^=/), 
pigeon;  vigitt,  vigil.  Bilk,  bill  {as  in  parliament) ;  billttle, 
billet ;  diligence,  diligence ;  piller.  pillar ;  pilori, pillory,  pillory  ; 
sillahU,  also  sillabc,  M.  E.  sillablr,  syllable ;  villdn,  vildn, 
villain,  Chimenre  (a  fire-place),  syncopated  to  chimney ; 
image,  image ;  limile,  limit ;  simple,  adj.,  simple.  Affinile, 
affinity;  continutr,  to  continue;  iniurie  {=injurie),  injur>- ; 
inslance,  instance;  minis/re,  minister;  oppinion, opinion,  opinion ; 
prince,  prince  ;  vineler,  curiously  altered  to  M.  E.  vinlener, 
now  syncopated  to  vintner.  Escripture,  scripture  ;  ypocrite, 
hypocrite  (with  h  supplied,  owing  lo  knowledge  of  Greek). 
Mirack,  miracle;  mireur,  mirrcur.  M.E.  mirour,  mirror. 
Issue,  issue ;  prison,  prison  ;  visage,  visage ;  visiter,  to  visit ; 
'  The  I  in  this  word  wa>  origiunlly  long ;  it  was  shorteneJ  before  Ihe 
iA*  in  M.  E.  tetuidren. 
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r,  visor  (mask).  Vsopt,  hyssop.  Commissioti,  commis- 
sion; omissinun,  QtT.hiior,  \  avisioun,  ^\.Y..  avisioun,^  yisioa 
(now  obsolete) ;  divisi'oun,  division.  AgisltmenI,  M.  E. 
s-U-mtnt,  agislmenl;  Crhlitn,  Christian  (with  h  added, 
owing  to  knowledge  of  Greek) ;  resUler,  to  resist.  Acquittr, 
to  acquit;  dUin  (O.  F.  a'leain),  S.  R.  34  (a.d.  1275).  later 
eiieseyn.  S.  R.  381  (1363,  with  inserted  unexplained  s),  a 
en  ;  liUrt^  a  litter ;  pile,  pilce,  pity  ;  quit,  quite,  adj.  (free), 
quit;  7K//fln«,  quittance ;  vilaUlt,  M.E.j'/'/a/i'/i-,  now  absurdly 
spelt  victual '  instead  of  '  viltle  '  (see  vol.  i.  \  303,  p.  325). 
Chivahie,  chivalry;  deliverer^  to  deliver;  rivere^  river;  vyvre^ 
viivre,  M.  E.  wivre^  iviver,  a  wivem  (in  heraldry,  with  added  «, 
as  in  hilltm,  vol.  i.  §  347,  p.  372). 

ExecpiitAs,  A.  F.  Irickerie,  M.E,  Iricheric  (Ancren  Riwlc), 
also  spelt  trechtn'e  {P.  Plowman),  treachery,  furnishes  an 
apparent  exception;  but  is  easily  enplained.  Trecherie  is 
really  the  older  form,  as  appears  from  the  etymology ;  see 
my  Dictionarj'.  Cimilere,  M.  E.  cimiUre  (obsolete),  replaced 
by  cemrhry  in  the  sixteenth  century;  there  is  here  no  real 

inge,  the  A.  F,  form  being  lost,  and  then  replaced  by  one 
much  nearer,  in  appearance,  to  the  Greek. 

Ir,  Tp  (unlrilled).  When  ir  (or  yr)  is  untrilled,  we  obtain 
a  sound  (33)  which  is  the  long  \'owel  corresponding  lo  the 
obscure  vowel  in  '  (7bout '  (abau't),  Cf.  E.  bird,  turn.  Ex- 
amples in  words  of  A.  F.  origin  arc  rare.  I  can  instance 
virgine,  a  virgin  (vaa-jin);  and  mirre,  M.E.  mirre,  myrrh 
(ni33-),  respelt  according  to  the  Latin  method  of  spelling 
Greek  words. 

§  64.  I,  Y,  aa  long  TOwelB.  I'he  development  of  long  i' 
(or^')  is  also  very  regular,  The  old  (ii)  sound  was  changed, 
first  to  (ei)',  and  later  to  (ai),  which  ts  its  present  sound.  It 
occurs    in   open   syllables,   or  before   t,    rarely    in   closed 

ta  Aew  wards  the  i  was  originally  laog ;  \\  was  shnrlrned  l>elbic  vr 

wtiiilivrtH.  vrrvre. 

H^  the  sixteenth  century ;  Ellis,  E.  K.  P.  p.  111, 
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syllables ;  see  the  treatment  of  tr  and  is,  as  discussed  below. 
It  is  not  affected  by  a  following  /,  m,  or  «  ;  I  therefore  treat 
»/,  m,  in,  along  with  ihe  «est.  Exceptions  are  few.  It  is 
particularly  common  before  other  vowela,  from  which  it  is 
kept  separate;  thus  the  A.F.  combination  iV  or ye  =  t-\'e, 
where  the  e  is  usually  reduced  lo  the  obscure  vowel  (a), 
owing  to  its  unaccented  position. 

(r)  In  open  syllables.  Cri,  a  cry;  cf.  dts-cri-,  base 
of  des-cri-re,  to  des-cry.  Af-fi-aun-ce,  affiance  ;  a-U-aun-ce, 
alliance;  di-a-hg-e  (with  ^  hard),  dialogue;  di-a-pre  (in  the 
pp.  diaprttz,  diapered,  R.  W,  73),  diaper;  gy-aunt\  L.  190, 
giant;  of-awrf-^,  viand.  £i-&U,bihle ;  A-W, libel.  Li-cens-e, 
license.  Al-U-t,  an  ally;  cU-tnl,  client;  de-ni-tr,  to  deny; 
di-el-e,  diet  (food) ;  es-pi~cr,  lo  espy ;  es-qui-er,  M.  E.  sfui-cr, 
squire  ;  fi-f,  pie  (magpie) ;  pli-er,  to  ply  ;  gui-el-e,  adj.,  quiet, 
Ei-irif,  strife.  Tt-gre,  tiger.  Com-pi-ler,  to  compile  ;  gui-U, 
^ile  ;  si'-len-ce,  silence.  Cri-me,  crime  ;  pri-me,  prime.  De- 
di-nt,  decline  (in  the  phrase  m  dfclim,  to  its  decline,  to  ruin, 
P.  S.  241);  tn-di-ner,  to  encjine,  incline;  es-ehi'-ne,  chine 
(with  aphaeresis  of »-) :  rj-^i'-nf,  spine  (a  thorn :  withaphesis 
of  e) ;  li-ne,  a  line ;  mi-nimr,  a  miner.  Cri-our,  a  crier : 
di-o-cis-e,  M.  E.  diocise,  diocese  (with  e  for  »',  due  to  revival  of 
Greek) ;  /y-ol-t,  M.  E.  vMe,  a  vial  (with  a  for  c,  due  to 
revivalofGreek,  whence  also  the  queer  spelling  ;>Aia/);  pri-or, 
prior ;  ri-ot-e,  rJol ;  vi-o-len-ce,  violence.  Cy-pres-ee^  cypress ; 
dis-ci-plt,  disciple  (already  In  use  before  the  Conquest,  in  the 
A.  S.  form  disdpul) ;  pi-p<:  a  pipe  (of  wine).  En-di-kr, 
to  endite  (compose  verse,  etc.);  mi-Ire,  mitre:  re-cf-lcr,  to 
recite;  H-lk,  title.  Ar-ri-ver,  to  arrive;  es-lri-ver,  L.  R.  76, 
to  strive ;  i-voi-re,  ivory ;  rt-vi-vre,  to  revive. 

(2)  Is,  Tb.  When  a  syllable  ia  closed  in  English  with  j, 
sounded  as  f,  the  A.  F.  /,  which  was  in  fact  free, 
was  developed  into  E.  (ai)  as  usual.    Before  /,  m,  and  n,  the 

'  Also  geauHl.  whence  M.  E.  gtaant,  which  i«  a  commoner  fonn. 
t  we  fiaAgiauHl  \a  Wyclit,  3  Kings  xxi.  16  (Uter  ver^on). 
VOL,  11.  H 
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A.  F.  J  (2)  soon  became  silent ;  also  in  ihe  compound  word 
visconit ;  see  below. 

As-ii'se,  assize ;  a-vt's,  advice ;  de-gi-str,  M.  E.  degisen 
(both  wiih  hard  g),  with  (doubtless)  an  older  form  drs-gi-ser 
(see Godefroy),  10 disguise;  des-fii-ser*,  L,  R.  194,  to  despise; 
dt-vi-ser,  to  devise ;  de-vise,  device ;  guise,  guise ;  pris, 
price  ;  prise,  prize  ;  ryi,  L.  A.  214,  rice  (but  this  was  prob- 
ably imported  from  France  in  the  fourteenth  century).  So 
also  vi-ce,  vice. 

The  s  is  silent  in :  dis-ner,  to  dine ;  is-le,  isle  {where  the  s 
is  uselessly  retained).  Also  in  vis-con/-e  (a  sheriff),  S,  R. 
i8,  also  spelt  vi-conl-e,  Y.  a.  7,  whence  E.  vis-count  (where 
the  S  is  uselessly  retained,  as  in  isle). 

(3)  The  A.  F.  /  also  becomes  (ai)  in  a  few  final  syllables. 
the  closing  consonants  being  gn  {=ny),  n,  I.  Assign-tr,  to 
assign  ;  be-nign-e,  benign ;  resign-er,  to  resign  ;  signs,  sign ; 
rigns,  vine.  Fin,  a  fine  (payment).  De-Ul,  delight  (with  gh 
inserted  by  confusion  with  light') ;  cf.  de-li-ltr,  v.,  to  delight ; 
des-pil,  despite,  usually  shortened  to  '  spite ' ;  sil,  sy/s,  site 
(situation).  Similarly,  the  A,  F.  ob-U-gtr  (with  short  /,  as  in 
A.  F.  obliganoun)  became  M.  E,  o-bU-gtn  (wilh  long  /),  and  is 
now  oblige  (oblaij').  We  find  it  as  (obliij')  in  Pope,  Prol,  to 
Satires,  208,  but  this  was  due  to  the  influence  of  continental 
French.  The  word  is  a  true  A.  F.  word,  as  shown  by  the 
pronunciation  of^^  as/,  and  by  its  early  use. 

(4)  Ir.  The  r  is  very  seldom  trilled;  in  fact,  only  when 
it  comes  between  two  vowels,  as  in  li-ranl,  tyrant  (now  spelt 
with_v,  by  Greek  influence),  Some  trill  it  in  en-vi-ron-tr,  to 
environ;  but  others  substitute  the  obscure  vowel,  and  say 
(envai"33n).  Usually,  ire  is  pronounced  as  (ais).  Al-lirsr, 
to  attire :  desir.  desire  ;  irs,  ire ;  sirs,  sire. 

(5)  There  seem  to  be  just  a  few  cases  in  which  the 
old  sound  (ii)  of  the  A.  F.  1  has  been  preserved.      Li-gt 

'  A  nim  lonilRlioii.    The  true  vi 
itifis-ttil,  L.  lot;  P'"'^  pt-  detpis-ai 
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ailj.,  liege  (liij);  li-ge-an-Cf,  ME.  Ugtminct,  Cbaaccr,  C.T. 
Group  B.  895,  to  wlikb  a-  was  aTtcnrants  prefixed  fapparenlljr 
by  confusion  with  the  now  obsolete  alegeante,  zn  aXie^a^, 
ailegaiion,  which  may  also  hat'e  afiecitd  the  vovreJ-soood), 
giving  £.  allegiance.  We  also  find  A.  F.  chemiu.  bw  ihe 
sound  which  we  give  to  the  rA  in  £.  chamu  sho«9  thai  the 
word  was  lost,  and  has  been  re-boirowcd  from  Frendi  in 


(6)  Lastly,  there  are  at  least  two  examples  in  whtcb  the 
A.  Y.  i  (ii)  has  been  shonetied  by  its  occurrence  in  an  E. 
closed  syllable.  A,  F.  hitdout  became  HJam  by  loss  of  /. 
which  became  silent ;  and  hence  M.E.ji/</'^x(?),  later  Afi/^ttf, 
now  '  hideous ' ;  lite  E.  piUout  for  ll .  E.  pilout.  A.  F.  fig-e 
(with  hard  g")  has  given  E. '  fig '. 

5  66.  O  (ikort).  The  combinations  on  (in  some  cases),  also 
or.  OS,  require  separate  treatment.  Setting  ihese  aside,  ii  is 
remarkable  that  the  A.  F,  short  o  has  two  distinct  dewlopmeriis 
in  E.,  va.  as  £.  short  o  in  roh,  and  as  E.  short  unrounded  u  in 
govern.  The  fact  is  that  the  M.  E.  symbol  o  was  of  mtcenain 
interpretation,  and  was  used  to  represent  both  short  o  (o)  and 
short  »  (u) ;  see  Sweet,  HisL  E.  Sounds,  {  593.  The  French 
scribes  were  partial  to  the  use  of  the  symbol  0',  and.  In 
particular,  often  used  it  for  the  sake  of  graj^ic  clearness,  in 
preference  to  u.  in  proximity  to  the  symbols  ta,  n,  and  u  (v). 
The  MS.  s\-mbols  for  n  and  u  were  indistingui-habJe,  both 
consisting  of  two  uprigbt  down-strokes  indistinctly  joined, 
whilst  m  consjsled  of  three  down-strokes,  also  vaguely  joined  ; 
hence  urn  could  be  read  as  mu.  or  as  mn,  and  tm  could  be  read 
as  »i«  or  KB  or  uu.  By  the  use  of  o  for  u  such  ambigniiy  was 
avoided.  Hence  the  A.  S.  'u»u.  M.  E.  n>K.  ■aas  frequently 
'.  and  dial  is  why  we  write  sen  still,  though  the  o 
is  really  the  unrounded  u.  In  the  same  way  tl 
M.  E.  tiatiu,  was  frequently  writtci 
'  The  Ule  Lat.  short  w  wm  pronoancwl  «*  el<»e  «.  Hence  w 
WL  wfe*.  fiOT.  Lm.  »5Vr;  d.  IwL  afm.  lot  Lai.  »w/«. 


y  the  A,  S.  J 
a  that,  even  in  the 
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first  folio  of  Shakespeare, 
beginning  with : — 

Now  is  the  Winter  of  our  Discontent, 
Made  Glorious  Summer  by  this  Son  of  York. 

It  is  now,  however,  the  custom  to  spell  this  word,  phonetically, 
as  sun.  Perhaps  the  moat  striking  examples  are  those  in  which 
o  occurs  before  t',  as  in  hvt,  dove,  govern.  This  was  due  lo 
the  use  of  a  for;'.  The  M.  E.  spellings  were  at  firsl /uue,  dune, 
from  the  A.  S.  /u/u,  dOfa ',  but  when  the  word  gouernen  was 
introduced  with  the  A.  F.  sound  of  ou  as  uv,  these  words  be- 
came loue,  douc,  and  appear  in  this  form  in  the  first  folio  of 
Shakespeare  (see  vol.  i.  p.  i ,  I.  8).  Hence  the  present  spellings 
iovt,  dffvt,  govern  are  accounted  for.  The  development  of  o 
as  K.  unrounded  u  should  be  compared  with  the  development 
of  A.  F.  «  into  the  same  sound.  We  pronounce  the  on  in 
money  precisely  like  the  un  in  unck  {A.  F.  uncle). 

§  68.  The  modern  E.  has  the  short  open  sound  of  o  in  the 
following  words  (excluding  the  combinations  or,  os,  and 
several  of  the  examples  of  o  before  n).  06t7,  obit ;  obsequies, 
obsequies  ;  obstacle,  obstacle  ;  robber,  lo  rob.  Cocodrt'lle,  M.  E, 
eocodrille,  now  'crocodile'  {owing  to  the  revival  of  Greek); 
doctrine,  doctrine  ;  accident,  Occident  (an  old  term  for  die  west, 
but  obsolescent) :  boce,  a  boss,  swelling  (of  which  botch  is  a 
variant) ;  hoche-pot,  B.  i,  305,  M.  E.  hoche-poi,  a  hotchpodge. 
Comodite  [prnfii),  commodity.  CoJIn,  coffin;  eo/re,  coffer; 
o^ce,  office ;  profit,  profit ;  profre,  s.,  a  profi'er  ;  loger,  lo  lodge. 
Mokerie,  mockery.  Coler,  collar ;  college,  college  ;  columpne, 
column;  dolour,  dolour  ;_/<)/«,  folly;  iolyf,  ioly  (with  i  as  j), 
joJly ;  ioliete  (with  1  as_/),  jollity ;  olive,  olive ;  polir  (inceptive 
stem  poliss-),  lo  polish;  iolat,  solace;  ioltmpne  (with  ex- 

'  It  i*  teoiftrtcable  that  no  example  of  A.  S.  difa  hu  yet  been  found. 
SoTnnet  gires:  r/ifMi,  an  Equivalent  Tuna,  witbout  a  reference.    The  A.S. 
/,  when  between  two  voweU,  wna  sonnded  a&  c.     But  diifa  \ 
Icelandic.    The  common  A.  S.  wotd  for  '  dove '  is  culfre,  E.  ckhier. 
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creacent  p,  now  dropped),  solemti ;  seJikH^  soIitaFy  ;  volum, 
volume.  Acomplir  (inceptive  stem  acomplisl- ),  to  iiccoir.plisb ; 
comele,  comet ;  comim,  adj.,  common  ;  homage,  hotflagd;."/'''/^ 
mttse,  promise,  Amo/ttsler,  M.E.  amotuskn,  later  amomssen,' 
to  admonish  (with  inserted  rf,  and  jA  for  ss) ;  concord,  concord ; 
conquere,  to  conquer  (with  gu  now  usually  pronounced  as  k) ; 
tonqueUt,  conquest ;  contcknce,  conscience ;  conlmcl,  s.,  a 
contract;  contririe,  M.  E,  conirdrit,  contrary  (Shak.),  c6ntrary; 
tonvcrse,  s.,  converse;  erontck,  chronicle  (with  h  inserted  owing 
to  revival  of  Greek) ;  honour,  honour  ;  monstre,  monster ; 
nonage,  nonage  (not  to  be  pronounced  with  the  o  as  long) ; 
respandre,  to  respond.  Copie  ',  copy ;  prophett,  prophet ; 
pTopre,  proper  ;  propTtle,  properly.  Cotun,  cotton  ;  flokson, 
B. B.  i.  8a,  flotsam;  pot,  pot;  polage,  pottage;  potel,  pottle. 
Novd,  adj.,  novel;  pot'er/e,  poveny ;  empoven'r,  inpoverir 
(inceptive  stem  empoveri'n-),  to  empoverish ;  /roi'inw,  province ; 
provost,  provost  (for  which  we  also  find  A.  S.  prdfosf,  vol.  i. 
S  40O,  p-  438). 

5  67.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  A.  F.  o,  denoting  short  u 
(u),  has  accurately  preserved  its  sound.  Almost  the  sole 
example  is  seen  in  A.  F.  and  M.  E,  bother,  a  butcher.  In 
almost  all  other  instances,  the  »  has  been  'unrounded,'  and 
is  sounded  nearly  as  the  obscure  vowel  (a)  in  America 
(smerika).  Conduit,  a  conduit  (kon'dit) ;  coti/ort,  M.E.  con/orl 
comfort  (with  m  for  n,  before  /) ;  conforler,  also  cum/orler, 
M.  E.  coitforlen,  to  comfort ;  dongoun  (with  g  asj),  dungeon  ; 
tstoner,  to  stun ;  moneye,  money.  Front,  front,  Sopere, 
supper.  Boliller,  builer;  boteUerie,  M.E,  bolehry,  buttery; 
foliliert,  culler;  molon,  moloun,  mutlon ;  reboter,  to  rebut; 
lotilta,  subtlety  (with  inserted  pedantic  b).  Caverer,  to 
I  cover ;  covert,  covert ;  estofer,  a.,  slover  (sustenance) ;  governer, 
to  govern;  plover,  plover;  rtcoverer,  to  recover,     Doztint, 


>  The  e  wu  originally  long,  but  was  iboitcned  bccaase  the  ' 
1 J  J  hence  the  O.  F.  spelling  tafpit  (Liltri;. 
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§  89.  In.  sorae' fti3eS,.tlie  'sound  of  o  has  become  long  i 
(uij^.'jjroba'bl)'  because  the  sound  occurred  at  the  end  of,I 
.  ail  p'pe-n  syllable  or  a  syllable  but  slighlly  closed.     Cf.  the! 
M.K,  o,  as  in  edl,  which  has  likewise  become  u,  as  in  (kuul)ifl 
in  modern  English. 

(i)  In  a  syllable  treated  as  open.  A-fio-ge,  also  O.  F,  ] 
ahugt,  M.E.  liu-ge,  huge.  Bo-te,  boot  (for  the  foot).  Mover,  1 
to  move  ;  re-mo-vcr,  re-moe-ver,  to  remove ;  pro-vcr,  to  prove ; 
re-prover,  to  reprove.  The  word/o-iyr,  also /o-i'rf,  became  \ 
M.E,  povre,  pover.  out  of  which  the  v  was  curiously  I 
whence  E.  poor,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  contracted  I 
form  of  poover,' 

(a)  The  word  /ol  (M.  E.  pl/o/ei),  being  closed  only  J 
with  the  liquid  /,  had  its  vowel  lengthened,  and  is  now_ 

§  69,  On.  Some  cases  of  regular  development  have  been  j 
given  above.     It  has  been  shown  (vol.  i.  §  380,  p.  404)  that  J 
the  A.  S.  pund  (with  short  u)  was  lengthened  10  pund  (with  I 
long  u)  in  course  of  time,  by  the  influence  of  the  nd,  and  is -I 
now  pound  (paund),  with  a  diphthongal  sound.    A  similar  I 
effect  seems  to  have  been  produced  in  ihe  case  of  A.F.  f 
«'ords;     so    that    monUr    became    M.E.    monhn,    mounlen  I 
(muu'nlsn),  and  is  now  moiinl  (mauni).     I  give  some  more  I 
examples.     Conseil,  cunseil,  counsel ;  eonseil,  council,  council;  I 
(onuitUr,    to   counsel;    cuiueiler,    conseitltr,    a    counsellor; 
counU,  a  count  (earl);  cmli^  counli,  county;  cunlme,  conUs: 
countess ;  conlrepUder,  to  counterplead ;   monter,  munler,  lo 
mount ;  sotur,  suner,  to  sound.     In  many  cases  \ie  find  the 
spelling  u/t  for  on,  showing  that  0  had  the  sound  of  u ;  hence 
ihe  above  examples  belong,  more  strictly,  to  the  set  which 
illustrate  the  development  of  un.    See  therefore  under 
(§  77)'     1"  on^  c^s^>  'hat  of  A.  F.  cordne,  the  second  0 
loni;.     This  word   became   M.E.  cordne,  crone,  crune; 


is  flbo  lost  before  r  in  ktnhUf,  cui/cu.;  for  ( 


■,--ihit/,  r, 
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form  with  5  prevailed,  whence  E.  crown,  by  regular  develop- 
ment.    See  under  long  JJ,  in  §  77. 

§  70.  Or.  If  ihe  combination  or  is  followed  by  a  vowel,  the  - 
0  keeps  its  sound.  There  are,  however,  two  cases,  as  dis- 
tinguished in  §  65:  i.e.  it  can  have  the  sound  of  0  in  roi,  or 
of  o  in  govern.    Examples  are  rare. 


(i)  Carall,   coral; 
forage ;  foresle,  forest ;  ortison 

(i)  CaraunI,  current,   as 
price ' ;  morine.  murine,  M.  E. 

{3)  But  when  or  is  foIIo\ 


iner,  coroner ;  forage, 
(prayer), 
phrase    'the    current 
murrain, 
■ed  by  a  consonant,  ihe  trill  of 


s  lost;  and  here  also  there  are  t 
words y^rrt  (faos)  and  attorney  (atas'ni).  We  must  consider 
these  separately.  And  first,  words  containing  er={ao). 
Divorce,  divorce ;  force,  force ;  sorcerit,  sorcery ;  sorcerene,  sor- 
ceress ;  sorder,  sorcerer  (formed  by  adding  -tr  to  sorcer,  a 
later  form  of  A.  F.  sorcicr);  porcioun,  portion.  Acord, 
accord,  s.;  acordauni,  accordant;  corde.  cord;  ordinance, 
ordinance;  oriZ/Burw,  ordinary  ;  ori/ww,  ordure ;  ori^rf,  order. 
Forfeit,  forfeit.  Forger,  to  forge.  Pork,  pork.  Forme, 
form;  torment,  torment.  Coriure,  comer,  Porpeis,  por- 
poise (a  later  form,  with  F.  01  for  A.  F,  ei) ;  seorpiun,  scor- 
pion. Cars,  corse;  morsel,  morsel.  Desport,  sport  (by 
aphaeresis) ; /("■'''  ^oxi;  forleksst,  fonalice;  morlier,  morter, 
morlar  (of  wax,  etc.  for  a  light) ;  porle,  port  (j;aie,  door) ; 
portal,  portal;  poriour,  porter;  resortir,  10  resort. 

In  sonic  instances,  our  is  written  for  or,  as  in  enfourmer, 
to  inform ;  but  this  is  rare. 

(4)  With  the  sound  of  (aa).  Forbir  {inceptive  •tXumfor- 
iiss-),  to  furbish.  Ajorner,  to  adjourn  (wiih  inserted  d) ; 
altortti,  attorney;  fornir  (inceptive  sitm  forniss-),  10  furnish; 
wrwifK(with  i=j),  journey.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  few 
words  in  which  a  following  vowel  has  been  suppressed : 
as  norice,  M.  E.  norice,  nurse;  nurtture,  noriturt,  nurture, 
Compare  A.  F.  forester,  whence  M .  E.  forester,  forsler,  foster* 
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§  71.  Oa.  In  the  combination  os,  the  o  is  usually  long. 
The  regular  sound  of  short  o  occurs  in  penltcost^  but  here  the 
syllable  •cost  has  only  the  secondary  accent.  When  the  pri- 
mary accent  falls  on  such  a  syllable,  it  is  usually  drawled  out 
into  the  sound  of  (aost).  We  have  an  example  in  A.  F.  acos- 
ter,  to  accost  (akaost).  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  oslruee, 
R.W.  67  (a.d.  1376),  an  ostrich,  where  o,  being  'enclosed,' 
Lc.  followed  by  itr,  is  short. 

§  73.  O  (long).  The  common  E.  long  0  has  now  the  close 
sound,  and  is  impure  ;  as  generally  pronounced,  it  has  an  after- 
sound  of  (u),  and  is  best  expressed  by  the  symbol  (ou)  ;  see 
vol.  i.  5  310,  p.337.  It  occurs  at  the  end  of  an  open  syllable, 
before  s  or  si,  and  in  a  few  closed  syllables.  In  some  cases 
moreover,  the  A.  F.  o  was  originally  short,  as  in  soldcicr,  a 
soldier. 

(1)  In  open  syllables:  no-ile,  noble;  ro-ie,  robe.  A-bro- 
cour,  M.  E.  lirocour  (by  aphesia),  broker ;  cloke,  cloak,  De- 
vo-ci-vun,  devodon.  O-dur,  odour.  Mo-mat  I,  moment 
Do-nour,  donor;  thro-ne,  usually  Ira-m,  M.E.  Irene,  now  Ikrone 
(owing  to  revival  of  Greek).  Co-le,  coat ;  mo-le  (an  eminence), 
a  moat  (by  transference  of  sense  from  '  eminence '  to  the  ditch 
surrounding  it);  no-la-ri-e,  notary;  no-fr,  noie ;  no-lk-e,  notice.* 

(a)  Before  J  or  1/ :  r/oj,  close  (secret);  ^nwi-r,  grocer;  dt- 
foser,  to  depose ;  en/reposer,  lo  interpose  ;  reposer,  to  repose. 
Cosle,  coast ;  ost,  host  (army)  ;  pesl-ern-e,  posiern  ;  rosi,  rosl-e, 
roast.  But  it  is  short  in  oilel,  hostel,  owing  to  the  stress;  so 
also  some  say  (posfsan). 

{3)  In  a  syllable  now  closed  by  ch  or  /.  A  -broeker,  M.  E. 
abrothen,  to  broach  (by  aphesis  of  a) ;  a-prockier,  a-prxh-er, 
to  approach  ;  re-prockcr,  to  reproach  ;  broche,  a  brooch.  Es- 
lole,  a  stole ;  rolU  (later  spelling  roule),  roll ;  enroller  {later 
enrouUr),  to  enroll ;  sol-dei-er,  soldier. 

'  This  word  occnn  in  A,  S.,  in  the  A,  S.  verdon  of  the  Gospeii. 
'  The  spelling  soM  ((A  idiot),  B.  i.  343,  shows  th&t  the 

•oiDctime^  long. 
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\  78.  Or,  When  0  precedes  r,  and  the  r  is  followed  by 
a  vowel,  the  r  is  Irilled,  and  the  o  becomes  mod.  E.  (ao).  Ex- 
amples are  rare.  Glork,  glory ;  eslorie,  story.  So  abo 
orieni,  orient;  in  which  the  0  was  originally  short.  Also 
enplorer,  to  implore  (with  im  for  an,  for  en) ;  eslorer,  to 
store ;  reshrer,  to  restore ;  but  in  these  cases  the  trill  of  the 
final  r  is  lost,  and  on  has  become  (aoa). 

§  74.  V  (short).  The  combination  ur  requires  special 
treatment,  and  is  considered  separately.  The  sounds  denoted 
by  short  0  and  u  were  so  much  alike  that  we  find  frequent 
confusion  between  them.  Thus  the  A.  F.  prefix  com-  or  con- 
is  frequently  written  cum-  or  cun-,  especially  in  early  texts ; 
see  5  65.  Again,  the  A.  F,  symbol  a  was  used  to  represent 
two  diETerent  sounds,  viz.  the  short  (u),  as  in  E.  bull,  and  the 
short  (y),  as  the  G.  U  in  icfnilzen  (see  {§  35,  36).  It  is  not  easy 
to  distinguish  between  these  sounds  ;  but  it  may  sufiice  to  say 
here  that  Italian  is,  in  some  degree,  a  guide.  Thus  E.  suffer 
answers  to  Iial.  soffrire,  F.  souffrir,  A.  F.  su/rir  (V.),  where 
the  A.  F.  u  had  the  sound  of  (u) ;  whilst  E.jusl,  adj.,  answers 
to  Ital,  giusto,  "F.jusle,  A.  F.  I'usU,  where  the  A.  F.  a  had  the 
sound  of  (y).  In  M.E.,  the  soundof(y)  was  gradually  rejected, 
and  is  now  disused  in  the  standard  speech.  Cf  Sweel,  Hist.  E. 
Sounds,  55  595, 596.  I  shall  here  give  the  examples  according 
to  the  more  usual  orthography,  without  attempting  to  distin- 
guish between  the  sounds  of  the  A.  F.  u. 

(1)  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  A.  F.  w  is  represented  by  (u) 
in  E.  The  following  are  a  few  examples,  in  which  the  old 
sound  is  preserved  before  a  liquid  or  t,  A.  F.  buUe,  a  papal 
bull;  puUcI,  a  pullet :  pulpit,  pulpit;  tumbi,  a  tomb;  iuiselle, 
bushel. 

(2)  Usually,  the  u  is  unrounded,  and  sounded  like  the  u 
in  but  (bat) ;  this  sound  I  here  denote  by  (d).  In  most  cases, 
the  w  is  followed  by  two  consonants,  or  occurs  in  a  closed 
syllable;  and  there  is  no  distinction  in  such  words  between 
(he  u  which  was  originally  (u)  and  that  which  was  originally 
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(y).  See  Behrens,  ^^//r^y^if,  r/r.  p.  123.  «S»3/V/,  s.,  subject ; 
substance^  substance  ;  suburbe,  suburb.  Bucle,  hocle}  buckle ; 
succour y  succour;  destruccioutiy  destruction;  duchi,  duchy; 
huche,  a  hutch.  Buffe^  a  buffet  (lit.  buff,  with  -ei  added  as 
a  diminutive  suffix) ;  esiu/^  stuff.  Aiugger  (with  1  as  j), 
to  adjudge ;  tuge  (with  1  asy"),  judge ;  iugcment^  judgment ; 
iugleur^  iugclur^  iogelur^  juggler.  Adultericy  adultery;  an- 
nuller,  to  annul ;  httlke^  a  hulk ;  nul,  null ;  vuliur,  vulture. 
Assumpcton,  assumption;  autumnal,  autumnal;  encumbrer^ 
encombrer,  to  encumber ;  humky  umble,  humble  (with  excres- 
cent b ;  cf.  umbkmtnt^  humbly) ;  numbrCy  noumbre,  s.,  number ; 
numbrery  noumbrery  to  number;  summe^  sum;  iumbercly 
tumbrel.  Juncture  {i=j)i  juncture ;  trunc,  trunk ;  truncun 
{c  as  s\  truncheon  (with  ch,  sounded  as  sh^  for  s  after  n) ; 
uncle,  uncle ;  Jmbundafuc,  abundance  (mute  h  lost)  ;  plunger^ 
to  plunge.  Corruptiun,  corruption.  Discusser ^  to  discuss; 
usser,  usshcr,  usher ;  acustumcr,  to  accustom ;  custume, 
coustumcy  custom  ;  fustain,  fustiane,  fustian  ;  iusticey  justice  ; 
iuste  (V.),  just.  Buter,  to  but;  butun,  botun,  button  ;  escuchon, 
scutcheon;  glutun,  glutton;  glutunie,  glotonic,  gluttony; 
guitcrcy  gotercy  M.  E.  gotere,  a  gutter ;  sutil,  sotil,  subtle  (with 
b  pedantically  inserted).    LuxurU,  luxury. 

(3)  In  some  cases  we  find  tlie  s])elling  ou  for  «,  the 
mod.  £.  sound  being  the  same.  This  spelling  indicates  a 
tendency  to  lengthen  (u)  into  (uu),  or  the  A.  F.  u  may  have 
been  long ;  but  this  tendency  was  afterwards  checked.  Ex- 
amples are : — trubler,  trobter,  troublir,  M.  E.  troblen^  troublen, 
to  trouble ;  duble,  doble,  double,  double,  in  which  the  A.  F.  u 
was  free.  Also  cuntree,  country ;  iuste,  ioustc,  a  joust  (tourna- 
ment). In  cuplc,  couple,  a  couple,  the  A.  F.  free  u  was 
certainly  long;  so  also  in  cusin,  cosin,  cousin,  cousin,  the 
vowel  was  long  (before  ns)  in  Lat.  consobrinum.  See  also 
under  XJr  and  XT  (long). 

(4)  An  exceptional  word  is  A.  F.  cust,  coust,  cost ;  but 

'  Words  also  spelt  with  0  had  the  A.  F.  u  sounded  as  (a),  not  as  ^y)* 
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we  find  the  0,  F.  iostt,  which  gives  us  eosi  (kaosl)  regularly; 
for  the  sound  of  o  cf.  aetnsl;  see  §  71.  Again,  the  A.F. 
parfurnir,  parfournir,  was  corrupted  to  later  A.  F.  per/ormir, 
per/brmer,  by  confusion  with  A.  F.  former,  to  form ;  hence 
F..  perform. 

§  76.  Ur,  (i)  If  ur  (with  short  u)  occurs  before  a  vowel, 
the  r  is  trilled,  and  the  sound  of  u  is  ihe  same  as  above,  viz, 
(a).  But  examples  are  very  rare.  I  may  instance  curagi, 
eorage,  M.E.  coriige,  later  courage  (kuraaje),  still  spelt  the 
same,  but  pronounced  (k^rij).  The  change  from  (u)  to  (a) 
is  due  to  the  shifting  of  the  accent  from  a  to  oti. 

(2)  Most  commonly  the  r  is  followed  by  a  consonant ; 
when  the  trill  of  the  r  is  lost,  and  ur  is  pronounced  (as),  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  case  of  cr  above  ;  see  §  59  (4). 

Desturber,  to  disturb ;  turbul,  turbot.  Purchas,  purchase. 
Murdrt,  murder,  Burgeys,  M.E.  hurgeh,  burgess  (with  fss 
for  o'j,  by  want  of  stress  upon  it) ;  purger,  to  purge  ;  estour- 
gfon,  sturgeon,  sturgeon  ;  surgion,  surgeon.  Burnir  (incep- 
tive stem  burniss'),  to  burnish ;  returner,  to  return ;  turner, 
to  turn;  turn,  torn,  s.,  a  turn.  Purport,  purport;  purpre, 
purple  (with  /  for  r).  Apurltnance,  appurtenance,  (also) 
purtenance ;  curline,  W.  E.  curtine,  corline,  curtain  {curlin 
would  be  better);  hurter  (10  dash),  M.E.  hurlen,  to  hurt; 
nurture,  nurture.  Very  rarely,  we  find  our  for  ur,  but  without 
any  variation  in  the  pronunciation;  as  in  escurge,  M.K. 
smrge,  scorge,  a  scourge ;  curtesie.  eorlesic,  courtesy  (so  spelt 
because  allied  to  court).  We  also  find  ur  changed  to  our 
before  s  and  /,  with  a  change  of  pronunciation.  Examples 
are : — curs,  cours,  a  course ;  renin,  recours,  s,,  recourse  ; 
curt,  court,  court ;  pronounced  (kaos,  rekoa-s,  kao't)  or  (kao'ss, 
rikao-as,  kao-at).  So  also  courser,  courser  (horse) ;  curteour, 
courtier. 

S  76.  TJ  (long).  The  A.  F.  u,  when  long,  had  two 
different  pronunciations,  viz,  (1)  as  long  u  (uu);  and  (a)  as 
long  d  iyy),  as  pronounced  in  G.  grUn.    They  are  well 
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distinguished  by  difference  of  development.  The  former, 
whilst  preserving  its  sound,  came  to  be  denoted  by  the  lale 
A.  F.  symbol  ou  (pronounced  as  ou  in  soup^  or  as  F.  ou). 
The  latter  was  confused  with  the  sound  denoted  by  ew  (ecu, 
eew)  in  the  M.  E.  frrttr,  newt,  hewe,  words  of  A.  S.  origin ;  so 
that,  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  there  was  liule  difference 
between  the  M.E.  ew  and  the  u  in  M.E.  verlu.  See 
Sweet's  Second  Eng.  Primer,  p.  3,  where  he  gives  the  pro- 
nunciations of  news  and  vertu  as  (neeue)  and  (verteeu) 
respectively,  just  as  nnut  has  become  E.  new  (niuu),  so  the 
-lue  in  vir-tue  has  become  (-tiu).  In  other  words,  the  A.  F. 
(yy)  has  disappeared,  having  given  way  to  the  sound  of  av, 
which  develojjed  into  (iuu),  as  heard  in  aire,  pure,  etc.  It 
has  come  to  much  the  same  thing  as  if  we  had  introduced  the 
sound  of  (i)  before  the  long  u  of  the  Lat.  cura,  purus ;  and, 
accordingly,  this  introductory  sound  of  (i)  is  regularly  heard 
where  (long)  u  is  written,  except  when  an  r  or  /  precedes, 
when  only  the  (uu)  is  heard,  as  in  cruel  (icjuu'el),  exclude 
(ekskluu'd),     I  shall  take  these  cases  separately. 

§  77.  The  usual  E.  long  u  (uu)  in  the  A.  S.  hiis,  M.  E.  hous 
(by  the  use  of  ou  for  a),  was  regularly  developed  into  {au),  as 
in  E.  house  (haus),  by  the  inserlio^n  of  a  before  the  vowel, 
which  produced  a  diphthong;  see  vol.  i.  §  46,  p.  64.  Con- 
sequently, the  A.  F.  long  u,  when  sounded  as  (ou),  was 
developed  in  the  same  way,  so  that  A.  F.  gule,  M.  E.  goule,  is 
E.  gnul.  This  has  happened  regularly  in  A.  F.  open  syllables. 
The  cases  involving  un,  ur,  require  separate  treatment.  See 
also  under  On  (5  87),  which  is  the  late  spelling  of  u. 

(i)  Cu-ard,  cow-ard,  coward;  pru-tsct,  M.E.  pruesse, 
prowess ;  bu-el-e,  baw-tl,  bowel ;  ru-d-t,  rowel  (of  a  spur) ; 
lu-aii-le,  M.  E.  loaillt,  lowailk,  a  towel ;  vuu,  s.,  a  vow  ;  vou- 
tr,  to  vow.  Cu-eher,  co-chr,  to  couch.  Es-pu-st,  spouse ; 
is-pu-sen,  to  espouse.  Du-te,  M.E.  doule,  doubt  (with  l> 
pedantically  inserted) ;  gu-k,  gout ;  ru-U,  rout  (band  of  men). 
See  also  under  Ou. 
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(z)  Un.  This  is  mixed  up  with  the  case  of  on  (§  69), 
because  on  and  un  often  represented  the  same  sound,  viz,  (un), 
There  was  in  M,  E.  a  strong  tendency  to  turn  (un)  into  (uun), 
mod.  E,  (aun),  as  in  the  case  of  A.  S,  bundsn,  E.  bounden.  This 
came  Co  the  same  result  as  if  the  u  had  been  long.  I.  e.  both 
OH  (in  some  cases)  and  un  became  un  (uun),  and  were  con- 
sequently developed  as  oun  (aun).  All  the  cases  can  be 
taken  together;  Rtnun,  renown.  Reitunar,  to  renounce; 
uncc,  ounce.  Abunder,  lo  abound;  bunder,  to  bound  (fix  a 
limit);  bunda,  bondes,  houndes,  bounds,  Umits;  soun,  a  sound 
(with  excrescent  d)\  suntr,  saner,  to  sound;  surunder,  10 
flood  (L.  R.  144),  to  surround.'  Cunseil,  constil,  counsel; 
coHicil,  council,  council;  constUUr,  to  counsel.  Acunle,  a.,  an 
account;  amunler,  amounler,  to  amount;  counle,  a  count  (earl) ; 
eun/ase,  contesse,  countess ;  eonli,  counle,  county ;  cunlir, 
ceunltr,  to  count ;  counle,  a  count  (in  law-pleading);  conlrepleder, 
lo  counterplead ;  encunlre,  s.,Anenco\iater;/unUi'ne,  fountain; 
recunUr,  to  recount ;  munlcr,  lo  mount.    See  also  under  Oh. 

(3)  TTr.  Here  the  a  is  regularly  developed  into  (au), 
but  the  r  is  liable  to  be  unttilled,  the  result  being  (aua). 
Dfvurer,  lo  devour ;  fur,  a  flower  (also  '  flour,'  which  is  the 
same  word).     See  also  under  Ou  (§  87). 

§  78.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  A.  F.  a,  when  written 
for  long  a  (yy)  is  developed  into  E.  u  (iuu,  yuu),  except 
when  r  or  /  precedes.' 

(1)  Taking  the  exceptions  first,  examples  are :  acru,  pp. 
accrued  (whence  E.  accrue,  and  the  sb.  crew,  by  loss  of  a ; 
Bee  {  41) ;  cruil,  cruel ;  cruilli,  cruelty ;  cruet,  cruet ;  truant, 
/r«rt«,  (V.),  truant ;  raii,  ruby;  frB«jfer,  to  crucify;  crucifix, 
crucifix;  prudence,  prudence;  rumour,  rumour:  scruple, 
scruple ;  scrupulut,  scrupulous  ;  bruser,  lo  bruise  (bruuz),  for 

'  See  my  psper  on  surrrmnd;  Phil.  Soc  Trans.  1883-4,  P'  H7' 
•  This  rtile  onlj  applies,  as  f«T  as  relates  to  /,  to  eld  wurds,  snch 
u  caneluJe  (.konklooil).     It)  lale  wotiii,  the  soond  of  i  after  /  ii  apt 
to  creep  10.     I  heat  both  (solinu-stun)  and  (soluu'shw)  iaisoluliea. 
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which  see  the  New  E.  Dictionary ;  inlrusion,  intnision.  In 
the  v/ord/rui't,  the  old  spelling  with  ui  was  intended  [o  in- 
dicate the  old  sound  of  (yi),  i.  e.  S  +  i,  which  was  afterwards 
'smoothed'  lo  that  of  (yy),  i.e.  long  0;  hence  M.'E./rui/ 
(fryyl) ;  and  the  spelling  is  retained,  though  it  is  pronounced 
as  (fruut).  [The  same  is  true  of  A.  F,  sur'le,  also  j«/c,  a  'suit ' 
at  law ;  but  it  is  pronounced  (siuut).]  Examples  in  which  / 
precedes  u  are :  ilu,  blew,  blue ;  plume,  plume  {piuum) ; 
collusion,  collusion ;  conclusioun,  conclusion  ;  rtclus,  recluse. 

(a)  Omitting  the  combination  ur,  the  following  ex- 
amples involve  the  sound  (iuu,  yuu).  Atmuile,  annuity; 
dugl,  duel ;  tschure,  eschuer,  to  eschew  {eschiuu  ;  also  eschtiu); 
purshere,  pursure,  lo  pursue ;  suite,  M,  E.  sui'n,  to  sue.  Due, 
duke.  £ugU  (horn),  bugle.  Repugner,  to  repugn.  Guk  (the 
throat),  whence  guks  (?),  goules,  gules  (in  heraldry).  Humur. 
humour.  Union,  union  ;  communion,  communion ;  unile,  unity. 
Acuser,  to  accuse;  excuser,  to  excuse;  anusance,  nusanee. 
nuisance ;  musrie,  music ;  re/user,  to  refuse ;  usage,  usage ; 
us,  use ;  user,  to  use ;  usurf,  M.  E.  usure,  also  usurie,  usury. 
Con/usioun,  confusion;  effusioun,  effusion.  Desputer,  lo 
dispute;  duete  (an  obligation,  L.  A.  211),  duty;  future, 
future.     So  also  muet,  mul,  mute  ;  sui/e,  sale,  suit  (at  law). 

(3)  Ur.  If  a  vowel  follows  ur.  the  r  is  Irilled,  as  in 
iuroiir,  juror.  Otherwise,  the  r  is  untrilled,  and  we  gel  (he 
combination  (iuus).  Cure,  cure;  endurcr,  lo  endure; 
obscure,  obscure  ;  pure,  pure. 

Diphthongs. 
§  79.  Ai,  ay.  The  diphthong  ai  was  originally  sounded 
(ai),  as  written,  i.  e.  with  a  (a)  as  \a/atber,  followed  by  short 
i'(i).  When  another  vowel  followed,  the  (i)  was  liable  lo 
lake  the  sound  of_y  in  buoyant,  and  it  was  convenient  to  write 
ay  for  il ;  as  in  A.  F.  delayer,  to  delay.  The  same  symbol 
»ually  employed  ai  the  end  of  a  word,  as  in  A.  F.  Uiy, 
f  (song).     This  practice  is  now  universal,  so  ihai  we 
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now  write  ay,  ty,  or  oy  at  the  end  of  a  word,  but  a:,  ci,  or 
in  tlie  middle.     We  may  therefore  consider  ai,  ay  together 

It  is  probable  that  the  sound  of  (ai)  passed  into  that  of  (ci)  J 
generally,  as  we  find  that  words  such  as  pais,  peace,  ai. 
ease,  are  spelt  f>eis,  ein.  in  later  texts ' ;  and  still  later,  i 
find  pas,  (est  (or  est),  though  this  double  change  is  not  very  ] 
common.  At  any  rate,  the  old  (ai)  is  now  pronounced  as  | 
(ei),  ihough  the  spelling  with  ai  or  ay  is  retained.  On  the  | 
other  hand,  the  old  diphthong  ei  (ei)  is  often  retained  un- 
altered in  modem  English,  as  in  veyne,  veine,  a  vein  ;  so  that 
[here  is  much  confusion  between  the  diphthongs  ai  and  d, 
and  it  will  therefore  be  convenient  to  consider  them  in  close 
connexion  with  each  other.  See  §  80.  In  modern  E.,  the 
spellings  ai  and  ei  are  confused,  and  afford  no  sure  guide  to 
the  etymologry.  Array,  array;  araytr,  10  array;  assai, 
asay,  assay  (of  victuals) ;  asoyer,  to  assay ;  hrayrr,  to  bray 
(as  on  ass) ;  delay,  delay  ;  guay,  gay,  gay ;  iay  (/  as  j),  a 
jay ;  lay,  lay  (song) ;  paif,  s.,  pay ;  paiemeni,  payment ;  parr, 
paler,  to  pay;  praie,  praye,  prey;  rai,  ray,  r.iy  (of  light) ; 
rale.  rayt.  ray  (a  fish).  Aide,  aid;  aider,  to  aid.  ^'aif, 
waif.  AssaiUr,  to  assail;  bailltr,  to  bail;  hailif,  a  bailiff; 
faillir,  to  fail ;  ^uatUe,  quayU,  a  quail  (bird) ;  taile,  tail  (in 
a  legal  senao,  as  in  tn-lail)  ;  laillour,  a  tailor ;  chaine,  eheine. 
a  chain;  gain,  g<^ne,  gain,  s. ;  gaSiner,  gainer,  gaigmr.  to 
gain  ;  grain,  grain  ;  paine,  pain  ;  plain,  plain  (flat  ground) ; 
plain,  plain,  adj.  (smooth)  ;  'remaindre,  remeindre,  infin. 
remainder,  sb. ;  remain-  (present  indie,  stem  of  remeindre), 
remain*;  vain,  vain,  adj.  Raisin,  raisin,  'Await,  aguait, 
agail,  await,  s. ;  ealtif,  caitiff;  trailur,  traitor.  Waykr, 
guailer,  to  wait ;  wajle,  wait  (a  watchman). 

'  Schnan  ({  171^  ssyi  thnt,  in  CfQtral  1  continenlnl)  Frcncb  ai  pisfied 
into  e  (open  i\  in  tbe  former  halt  of  the  thirteenth  century,  whcn/d/j  it 
lonnd  rimipg  with  apr/s. 

*  la  levcral  cbks,  the  E.  verb  is  taken,  not  from  the  infinitive  mood 
bnt  from  the  present  indicative,  or  rathtr  from  the  stem  of  it. 
rtm^n-CHt,  j  p.  pL  pr,  indie.  :  L,  C.  61. 
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When  the  ai  is  followed  by  r,  the  r  is  usually  untrilled  in 
modem  English,  so  that  we  get  the  combination  (ei-a). 
A/aire,  affair ;  pair,  pair. 

5  80.  Ei,  ey.  As  above  noted,  the  sounds  of  ai,  eiwen 
confused.  Accordingly  some  of  the  words  given  below  are 
occasionally  spelt  with  ai.     The  old  sound  of  («},  as  in 

E.  van,  coirvey,  is  still  retained. 

Affrd,  affray,  affray  (alsoyriy,  by  the  loss  of  the  former 
syllable);  conveter,  to  convey;  obcier,  to  obey;  puri>tirr,\o 
purvey.  Feid,  fei,  M.E./«'«,/o',  faith,  Veil,  veil.  Des- 
deigner,  to  disd^n;  demeine,  M.  E.  demein,  Tudor  Eng, 
demain,  now  altered  lo  domain  {by  influence  of  late  F. 
domaine)  \  dtslreindre,  to  distrain  ;  ftindn,  to  feign  ;  ordeinrr, 
to  ordain ;  rdnts,  reins  (part  of  the  body) ;  remeindre,  to 
remain,  also  remainder,  s.;  veyne,  vein ;  aqueyntana,  acquain- 
tance (with  inserted  c  before  j)  ;  aleinle,  attaint ;  a/etnt,  pp. 
attainted;  complfini,  complainl;  peyni,  paint;  pletnU,  plaint; 
pUinlif,  plainliff;  qutint,  quaint ;  stint,  saint.  Prcistr,  to 
praise  ;  tslreil,  strait  (narrow).      Weiver,  to  waive. 

When  ti  is  followed  by  an  untrilled  r,  we  have  the  com- 
bination (ei'3) ;  eir  and  air  being  pronounced  alike. 

Despeir,  s.,  despair ;  empcirer,  to  impair ;  /eire,  s.,  a  fair ; 
htire,  an  heir ;  meire,  M,  E.  mare,  mairt,  now  oddly  spell 
mayor  (by  influence  of  Span,  mayor  Y)-,  pniere,  pra}'er; 
reptirer  (for  older  *  repairer),  to  repair. 

The  following  words,  viz.  aveir-de-peis,  ckeys,  choice,  peisfr, 
to  poise  (weigh),  veiagi,  voyage,  were  replaced  by  continental 

F.  forms,  viz.  by  words  derived  from  O.  F.  avoir  and  poit, 
chnis,  poiser,  voyage.  The  difference  between  the  A.  F.  ei  and 
the  O.  F.  oi  is  striking.  So  also  we  have  both  eonvey  and 
eonvoy ;  display  and  deploy ;  peilrel  and  poilrel ;  leal  and 
loyal-,  realm  beside  the  adj,  royal.  The  A.F.peiser  is  the 
origin  of  the  verb  to  prist  in  Shak.  Merch.  Ven.  iji,  a.  az  ; 
K.  John  ii.  i.  575 1  Rich.  III.  v.  3.  105. 
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There  is  also  an  A.  F.  espUil  answering  to  E.  txphit. 

$  81.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  variations  to  which 
at',  ay,  and  ei.  ey  are  subject.  We  have  seen  that  they  usually 
appear  as  (ei)  in  £. 

(1)  Under  the  action  of  the  primary  accent  (eiz)  is  some- 
times shortened  to  (ez).  Examples  are  rare.  Ltisir,  M.  E. 
Uitir,  Uiure,  leisure  (by  influence  of  the  later  word  pleasure). 
In  the  same  way  (ei)  is  shortened  to  (e)  in  A.  F,  veirdU, 
M.  E.  verdil,  a  verdict  (with  c  inserted,  by  Latin  influence). 
Cf.  A.  F.  meinoure,  M.  E.  mainour,  in  the  phrase  '  pris  ou 
meinoure,'  S,  R.  161,  i.e.  'taken  with  the  mainour';  this 
should  accordingly  have  become  mennor  (menar),  but  has 
been  turned  into  manner  by  confusion  with  manner  from  A.  F. 
mature.  It  is  an  A.  F.  translation  of  Lat.  in  manuofiera  captiis. 
taken  in  llie  act  or  performance.  And  again,  ai  is  shortened 
to  a  (k)  in  taiUe,  a  tally  ;  vaUlant,  valiant. 

(2)  In  a  few  cases,  both  ai  and  ei  have  become  (ii)  in 
modem  English.  A.  F.  kaie,  M.  E.  quay  {=kay),^  quay 
(kii).     Piail,  phi,  M.  E.  play,  pier,  a  plea  ;  trailer,  to  treat. 

Deceit,  deceit ;  deecivre,  to  deceive ;  recette,  receipt  (with 
pedondcaliy  inserted/) ;  receivre,  to  receive  ;  ieisir,  to  seize  ; 
seisine,  seisin;  seison,  sesoun,  season;  raitoun,  reism,  restmn, 
M.  E,  resoun,  reason  ;  Iraison,  treismi,  treson,  treason.     So  also 

It  is  also  worth  while  to  note  that  ai,  ei  may  result  from 
contraction  in  some  of  the  above  words.  We  may  here  con- 
sider together  various  A,  F.  diphthongs  and  triphthongs, 
vhich  bring  about  forms  usually  represented  in  mod.  E.  by 
the  sounds  (ei)  and  (ii). 

A.  F.  mahaigne.  mahaym,  mahtime,  M.  E.  maime,  a 
maim,  maiming  (spelt  mahim  in  Blount's  Nomolexicon) ; 
mahaymtr,  maymer,  mayner,  to  maim.  C^.y-mayheymtd,  pp., 
in  P,  Plowman,  B.  .xvii.  1 89  (MS.  C). 

Ai-e,  ay-6.    GrayHl  (a  sersice-book,  also  called  a  gradual), 
grail  ^obsolele) ;  quai-er,  a  quire  (kwaii)  of  paper. 
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A6.  Flail,  a  flail  (Godefroy ;  cf.  the  pp.  flacU^  beaten, 
W.  W.  5676);  paile,  a  frying-pan,  a  peel  (baker's  shovel). 
Cf.  cbaHine,  older  form  oX  ekaint,  a  chain, 

Ett.  The  diphthong  eS  is  somelimes  written,  in  a  later 
form,  ee ;  it  becomes  (ii)  in  E.  F(Sltt  (faithfulness),  fealty 
(fiialti,  fii-lli);  im  (loyal),  leal;  creature,  M.E  criSl&re, 
creature  (krii-chsa);  rtSlme,  realm  (relm).     See  §  61. 

Ett,  The  t-t  which  arose  from  a  consonant  being  lost 
between  the  two  vowels  became  simple  e,  by  contraction,  as 
in  dien,  den,  dean  ;  meHn,  men,  adj.  mean  (intermediate) ;  stil, 
set,  seal.  Similarly,  ei  became  cc  or  /,  as  aise,  eisc,  eese,  ease ; 
pais,  pfis,  pees,  peace.     See  §  61. 

Ad,  eio.     Gaoie,  ga'ole,  gaol  (jeil). 

§82,  All.  (1)  In  the  combinations  aum,  aun,  the  au  is 
usually  the  result  of  slightly  lengthening  a  whilst  at  the  same 
lime  giving  the  vowel  a  somewhat  nasal  sound.  In  this  way 
aum.  aun  arise  from  an  earlier  am  or  an;  §  50  and  §  51  (3). 
A.  F.  exhibits  this  in  a  considerable  number  of  words  in 
which  the  mod.  E.  form  is  really  derived  from  am  or  an, 
pronounced  (aem)  or  [xn).  Thus  we  find  A.  F.  raumper,  to 
ramp,  whence  '  rampant ' ' ;  laumon,  a  salmon ;  aiaimdoner, 
as  well  as  adandoner,  to  abandon  \fraunkdayn,  ^qt frankelayn, 
a  franklin ;  a  raundoun  as  well  as  de  randun,  at  random 
(properly  al  randon).  Similar,  but  with  the  modem  sound 
(ei),  are  the  examples ;  ckaunge,  as  well  as  change,  change ; 
graunge,  as  well  ^^  grange,  grange. 

(a)  It  is  owing  to  this  nasal  sound  that  we  find  a 
lengthened  into  modem  (aa)  before  n,  as  in  these  cases: 
aunle,  aunt ;  braunc/u,  branch  ;  chaunce,  chance  ;  chaunceUr, 
chancellor ;  Iraunct,  trance ;  ckaundiler,  chandler,  cfiaunl, 
chant;  remaunder,  to  remand  (rimaa-nd,  rimsEnd*);  esclaun- 
drt,  slander  (slaa'ndM,  rather  than  slsen'dee).  For  further 
examples,  see  5  51. 

'  But  E.  romp  fairly  leprwenlB  A.  F.  raanifer. 
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{3)  We  find  the  same  effect  siUI  more  strongly  marked 
in  the  words  in  which  aun  is  pronounced  (aon).  Examples 
are  :  avant,  avaunt,  avaunt ;  kanter,  haunter,  to  haunt ;  iande 
(land,  plain),  launde,  M.  £.  launde.  a  lawn  (by  loss  ofi/).  So 
also  danliT,  to  dauQt ;  espandre,  to  spawn  ;  vanltr,  to  vaunt ; 
already  noted  in  §  51.  Similarly,  lavender,  a  washerwoman, 
was  contracted  into  M.  E,  launder  (also  lavender) ;  and,  by 
addition  of  the  fern,  suffix  -ess,  has  given  E.  laundress,  short 
for  launder-ess. 

(4)  But  when  m  or  «  does  not  succeed  au,  the  diphthong 
au  must  be  original  in  A.  F.,  or  (as  will  be  seen  hereafter)  is 
due  to  an  earlier  al.  In  modern  E.,  the  corresponding 
diphthong  is  also  written  au ;  but  the  sound  has  changed 
from    (au),   i.  e.    the    ou   in  house,    to   (ao),    i.  e.  the  au  in 

Daubour,  dauber ;  hauberc,  hauberk.  Faucoim,  M.  E. 
faukon,  /ctucon,  falcon  (with  /  pedantically  substituted  for 
«).  Audience,  audience;  auditour,  auditor;  fraude,  fraud. 
Augurer,  to  augur.  Cause,  cause ;  chute,  clause.  To  these 
we  must  add  two  words  containing  the  combination  aun  in 
which  ihe  au  is  original  as  far  as  A.F.  is  concerned,  viz. 
braun  (=  Sra-iln),  brawn ;  iauniz,  M.  E,  iautiys  {i=j),  jaun- 
dice.    Gaudt  (trinket),  gaud,  is  a  late  word. 

(5)  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  a  few  words  involving  au, 
the  modem  E.  has  forms  in  which  the  u  is  neglected.  Thus 
E.  save  is  from  sauver,  to  save,  occasionally  spelt  saver,  as  in 
S.  R.  141  (a,  d.  1300) ;  and  sayety  answers  lo  sauvele.  Chafe 
answers  10  se  ehau/ir,  10  warm  oneself,  M.  R  chau/en,  to  warm. 
For  the  A,  F.  gainer  we  still  write  lo  gauge,  and  for  A.  F. 
gaugeour  we  have  ganger,  but  we  pronounce  the  words  as 
(geij)  and  (gei'jw).     Cf.  A.  F.  chambrt,  chaum&re,  E.  chamber. 

f  B3.  Eu.  We  have  seen  in  §  75  that  the  sound  of  A.  F.  u, 
when  denoting  (yy),  was  drawn   towards  that  of  the  E. 
and  both  are  now  represented  by  (iuu),  with  the  stress 
second  element.    The  A.  F.  eu  also  resembled  the 
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and  mus[  soon  have  coincided  with  it ;  it  has  therefore  become 
(iuu),  in  the  same  way.  It  was  usual  to  write  rw  for  eu  before 
another  vowel,  and  sometimes  at  the  end  of  a  word  ;  hence 
we  do  the  same  in  modern  EngHsh,  as  in  jiwel.Je 

(i)  ^f/™,  adieu;  G«w,  Jew.  Ewrre.cvitr., /eu)aile,bxt\, 
Dtiis  (two),  deuce  (in  dice-play) ;  Deus  (God),  deuce  (as  ui 
exclamation).  Beule,  M.E.  bewti,  beauty  (conformed  in 
spelling  to  late  F.  bcaul/). 

(z)  After  r  the  (i)-sound  disappears ;  as  in  reult,  M.  E. 
rtttie^  riwle,  rule  (ruul). 

(3)  The  E.  combination  m  (siuu)  necessarily  becomes 
(shuu).  Stur,  sure ;  seurti,  surety ;  assturtr,  to  assure.  Cf. 
sugar  (F.  sucre). 

(4)  /ir«/«r/K,B.i.  318.  also  i'«/Jari/«,Y.y^  171,  jeopardy. 
In  this  word,  the  M,  E.  forms  varied  ;  we  find  both  iupartit 
or  iupardie,  and  icpardie ;  and  even  iopardie,  itopardt'e,  the 
diphthong  eu  being  variously  shortened  imder  stress.  We 
have  really  adopted  the  {ormjepardy  in  our  speech,  but  we  still 
use,  in  writing,  the  old  form  withy^o-. 

lew,  ew,  iw.  Varietiesof  «u.  Veue,  Y.  a.  163,  vave,  Y.  a. 
67,  vuiu,  L.  A.  183,  a  view  (viuu*).  Trewes,  trimes,  a  truce'. 
See  also  TTi  in  §  89, 

§  84,  le.  In  this  combination,  the  stress  on  the  former 
element  was  extremely  slight,  the  sound  being  (iee),  with  the 
stress  on  (ee),  Hence  it  was  developed  just  like  (ee),  and 
has  now  become  (ii).  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  lact 
that  we  retain  the  i  in  spelling,  though  we  sound  ii  like  c  in 
sctnt,  thus  practically  neglecting  the  i  altogether.  Hence  its 
appearance  in  such  a  word  z^  field,  which  results  from  M.E. 
/tldhy  lengthening  the  e  into  i=tt ;  the  A.  S,  form  hning/tld. 

Niece,  nece,  niece  ;  pitce,  pece,  a  piece.  Chirf,  chief ;  grief, 
gref,  griefj  reUtf,    rekf,    reliefs     Siege,   sege,    siege.    Ptere, 

;  and  the  A.  F.  wore!.  nUo  fannd  In  the 
probably  >ii  adnpution  of  O.  H.  G.  , 
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M.  E.  pert,  a  pier ;  the  spelling  with  it  is  the  more  remark- 
able because  the  usual  M.E.  spelling  is  with  c.     See  \  6i  (i). 

8S-  Oe,  eo.  Il  is  diOicuU  to  know  precisely  what  is  meant 
liy  oe.  Oe  seems  to  have  represented  at  first  the  sioiuid  (ofe), 
and,  somewhat  later,  the  sound  of  F.  eu  in  peupk  \  after  which 
it  was  usually  smoothed  into  the  monophthong  denoted  by 
M.  E.  long  e.  Cf.  5  25.  p-  38.  The  spelling  eo  denoted  a 
diphthong  in  which  e  was  the  prominent  vowel,  and  which 
hardly  differed  from  M.  E.  long  e. 

K.Y.  oelaves,  uiaves,  ulavs,  meaning  the  'octaves'  of  a 
festival,  answers  to  ulas.  as  used  by  Palsgrave  in  1530,  who 
gives  :  '  Utas  of  a  feest,  oclauues.'  This  is  generally  given  a 
the  origin  of  ulis,  in  Shakespeare,  i  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4.  aa,  where 
the    sense   is  '  merriment,'     We  find   A.  F.  bfof,  fie/,   beef, 

•  of  which  the  original  form  was  boef.  The  verb  '  to  move ' 
shows  various  forms,  viz.  mover,  mtever,  remoercr,  remover,  to 
remove,  meovemeni,  movement.  Owing  to  ibis  uncertainty, 
we  find  various  forms  in  M.  E.,  viz,  muven,  meoven,  meven ', 
P.  PI.  B,  17.  194.  These  forms  would  have  given  mmie  and 
mei'e  in  mod.  E.,  but  meve  is  obsolete.  So  also  A,  F.  praver, 
pruver,  is  M.  E.  proven,  prein>en,  preven,  whence  we  might 
have  liad  both  prove  and  preve;  but  preve  is  obsolete.  It 
is  curious  that  there  is  also  an  A.  S.  prolan,  borrowed  from 
Latin  probare.  Besides  which,  the  form  preve  is  preserved  in 
the  compound  «//■«'/( Palsgrave),  now  spelt  reprieve.  Similarly 
we  have  the  verb  relrieve,  formerly  relrere  (Palsgrave),  corre- 
^-  spending  to  an  0.  F.  relreuver ;  cf,  A.  F.  Iroever,  trover,  to 

^L  find,  B.  i,  45, 17.     Chaucer  speaks  of  blowing  a  'moot'  upon 

^^k  a  horn,  being  the  name  of  a  peculiar  blast  blown  by  a  hmita- 

^H        man ;  Book  Duch.,  376.     The  A.  F.  word  is  mtot.  F.  F.  373. 
^1  Shakespeare's  afeer  (Macb.  iv,  3.  34)  answers  to  an  A,  F, 

^B         affeurer,  to  lix  a  price,  to   confirm,  'V./.  215;  Uam  foer, 

^H      (Witt 
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■  Meven  and  meven  arc  from  difTereal  ticmi.     Thus  LuL  h 
(with  p  unscccQled)  uiawcis  lo  A.  F.  mover,  F.  mouvoir;  whilst  1 
mtueni  I  with  »  accented)  answers  to  F.  mcuvenl  (cf.  A.  F.  < 
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GKjmu  bas  rmfbir,  L  xe«4; 
Reato,  i-  338  (a^n-  1353).  « 
^^;  (S.  R.  S9,  a^.  i>7S)'  ■wv  cmrcolf  iaij;  guK  vaj  10 
toil/ (S.  R.  I3>.  a-D.  IIM).  />dMr,lo-dgb(S.  R.xig,ab. 
I»84).  «a»  "r  K*  /«"r,  10  poW  (nacd  u  die  auna  refcr- 
taat).  yrtjjgi,  M.H.  viagi,  gave  war  «>  »?»«¥',  TOfage. 
>^^//(a  baJf.  y.«.  aid)  »aa  aopphnud  iTaienffY.i.Mt), 
a  nioictj'  (wilh  iiwcnej  t).  Hare  ei  ia  the  A.  F.  sound,  and 
01  wai  due  to  continental  fnflaence. 
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(a)  A  few  exceptional  fonns  raay  be  noticed  here. 
laial,  tut}  {(=_/),  M.  E.  iud,  a  jewel.  CoilUr,  euillir, 
to  coil,  (also)  to  cull;  we  find  M.E.  culUn,  but  not  coiUen, 
which  we  might  expect  to  find  Oynoun,  M.E.  oinoun, 
onion.  Coiitt,  cuiik,  a  quilt.  We  may  here  note  the 
curious  occasional  use  of  quoi  for  coi  in  English.  Thus  we 
find  quoil  for  toil,  a  tumuli  (Halliwell) ;  quoif  for  fO{/'(id,) ; 
qttoin,  a  printer's  wedge,  the  same  word  as  coin;  quoit,  better 
spelt  toil.     Cf.  quay  =  key  (kii) ;  etc. 

§  87.  Ou,  ow.  Even  if  the  combination  ou  was  once 
diphlhongal  (ou),  it  soon  passed  into  simple  long  u  (uu),  and 
was  developed  in  the  same  way.  Indeed,  it  was  used  as  a 
sjinbol  for  u  even  in  words  of  A.S.  origin ;  as,  hOs,  M.  E. 
hous,  a  house  (haus).  Hence  the  modern  sound  into  which 
it  is  regularly  developed  is  (au)  ;  see  §  76.  In  one  particular 
instance  we  find  ou  written  instead  of  long  open  0  before  a 
double  /,  viz,  in  the  word  rouU  for  rolle,  a  roll ;  see  the  note 
in  Littr4  on  the  etymology  of  rouUr,  and  see  (4)  below. 
Before  a  vowel,  ou  was  written  as  ow;  in  mod.  E.  it  is  also 
written  ow  before  a  vowel  and  at  the  end  of  a  word,  as  in  vowel, 
vovi.    We  even  write  Imvn  for  loim,  and  pmvdcr  for  potider. 

(1)  Alowtr,  to  allow  (slau');  avowrr,  to  avow;  avout- 
son,  advowson  {with  lost  c,  and  inserted  J) ;  bouitl,  bowel ; 
(nboweler,  to  embowel;  dower,  dower;  pair,  pomr,  power, 
power.  f'pucAw,  to  vouch.  Poudre,  povdei.  I/oure,  boai ; 
flour,  flour,  flower ;  lour,  tower  (in  which  the  untrilled  r  gives 

the  combination  (aus).  Ousltr,  to  oust.  Dmle,  doubt  (with 
inserted  h) ;  outrage,  outrage.  So  also  E.  hmaing  (horse-trap- 
ping) was  formed  from  A.F.  huccs,  houca,  mandes,  coverings'. 

(2)  In  the  combination  oun,  the  ou  is  merely  lengthened 
from  the  o  in  on,  or  the  u  in  un;  see  §  69.  I  have  already 
given  instances ;  but  may  here  note  the  following : — 

Acoun/t,  s.,  account ;  amounler,  to  amount ;  hounte,  bounty ; 
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/  {;  '/ »^  ntfi/mt  t*fff*\  /////,  «  *ta^^,  platfonn,  was 
\ttiAii\Af  t\*  *»Ur\9*tS^  Ufnt  »*  (\fyy  i)f  t^t^i  jw  M,  E./«6-^,  and 
*f^M»  htftmt  inohft*y\\.tU\f ,  If  u  *j'r\'4\u\y  the  original  of  E. 
////^/,  Mi«  l/il^^  '  iitshMfiMMirrf,  xf6,  ;irid  tti/;  Glossar)-.  In  the 
»i.**N#»  Wiiy  w».  h.«v<  ohliii»Mt/l  our  //w«^  from  the  O.  ¥,  puisne^ 
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lit.  'bom  after,'  hence,  younger,  inferior,  the  j  being  dropped 
as  usud,  before  the  nasal. 

§  90.  tTnoacented  syllables.  In  all  the  examples  given 
above,  the  vowel-changes  or  developments  have  been  ex- 
emplified in  the  syllable  which  now  receives  the  accent,  as 
this  is,  in  the  present  fonn,  the  most  important  syllable  in  a 
word.  With  regard  to  the  unaccented  syllables  of  words  of 
A.  F.  origin,  it  is  almost  sufTicient  to  say  that,  in  the  modem 
forms,  such  syllables  are  invariably  weaker  and  slighter  than 
they  were  originally.  A  few  instances  may  suffice  to  show 
the  kind  of  changes  thus  produced.  The  following  list  is  by 
no  means  exhaustive ;  it  is  only  intended  by  way  of  illustration. 
Sofflz  -y.  It  has  been  shown,  in  §  44,  that  there  are 
certain  words,  such  as  enemy,  mercy,  which  in  Chaucer  end 
in  -y,  whilst  others  end  in  -y-c,  such  3s,/ol-y-c,  compan-y-e. 
In  modem  English,  the  final  -e  is  invariably  tost,  so  that  these 
two  sets  of  words  now  rime  together,  and  a  poet  is  allowed  to 
pair  off  m/my  wiih  company,  if  he  has  no  objection  to  ending 
his  line  with  a  rather  weak  syllable.  But  besides  this,  there 
was  a  considerable  class  of  words  ending,  in  A.  F.,  in  e  or  ie, 
for  which  ^c  has  since  been  substituted.  Chaucer  has  a  long 
list  of  them,  viz.  such  as  adversiUe,  heauUe,  desHnee,  deynlii, 
liifficuUee,  digniUe,  drversHee,  divinitee,  miree,  equtite,  faculiee, 
/dkiUty  etc.  This  last  set  all  rimed  with  such  words  as  the 
verb  ht,  whereas  the  word  enemy  rimed  with  the  preposition 
iy.  Hence,  in  modern  English,  the  substantives  in  -y  are 
allowed  to  rime  with  either  be  or  by.  In  Southey's  Baltic  of 
Bltnheim,  we  read — 

""Tis  some  poor  fellow's  skull,'"  said  he, 
Who  fell  in  the  great  victory.' 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Scott's  Marmion  we  read — 
'  A  light  on  Marmion's  visage  spread, 

And  fired  his  glaiing  eye : 
With  dying  hand,  above  his  bead, 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade, 
.\nd  shouted  "Victory!"' 
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We  thus  see  Ihat  the  three  A,  F.  endings,  viz.  -»',  -i-e,  and 

-«,  arc  all  'levelled'  under  the  E.  ending  -y,  usually  pro- 
nounced as  short  (i),  as  in  beauly  (biuu-ti),  but  occasionally 
lengthened  into  (ii)  in  poetry  under  the  secondary  ac- 
cenl,  and  allowed  to  rime  with  words  ending  either  with 
ihe  sound  (ai)  or  with  the  sound  (ii). 

Suffix  -ce,  etc.  In  the  suffix  -ee.  the  vowel  t  is  lost,  and 
all  words  that  once  contained  it  are  shortened  by  one  syllable 
at  least  The  same  remark  is  true  of  tvtry  suffix  terminating 
in  -e.  Thus  A.  F.  gra-ct  is  now  grace,  vi'-et  is  now  vice, 
ckan-ce  is  now  chance,  etc.  The  syllable  preceding  the  -ce  is 
frequently  weakened  ;  thus  iai-duti-ce  is  now  balance ;  cre-vi- 
ee  is  now  crbsiee.  In  a  like  manner  /ran-cMst  is  now 
frinchise ;  par~o-cke  is  pdrnh  \  and  im-4-ge  is  (mage.  Cdr-i- 
S-g€  is  cut  down  to  carriage  (kierij). 

Bafflx  -ail-a.  Of  this  suffix,  once  dissyllabic,  very  often 
nothing  more  is  left  than  a  vocalic  i.  Thus  bal-aU-<  is  balile 
(bset'l) ;  and  vil-afl-e  is  villU  (vifl),  usually  spelt  vichial,  by 
an  absurd  pedantry.  Cf.  rascaile,  rascal ;  /uaille,  towel ; 
fewaille.  fuel ;  apparaile,  apparel. 

Suffixes  with  n.  Ma-lr6-ne,  matron  ;  funl-ain-t,  foun- 
tain :  bar-ai-m,  barren.  Chap-e-tein,  chaplain ;  chesl-eitt 
{-nul),  cliestnut,  chesnut ;  faseig-ne,  ensign.  The  suffix 
■oun  is  much  lightened  ;  hence  i/as-oun  becomes  diason ;  and 
all  words  in  -ci-aun  now  end  in  -/ion,  pronounced  as  (-shan), 
or  as  (-shn),  with  vocalic  n.  So  also  con-clu-si-oun  becomes 
conclusion  {konkluvzhn) ;  ben-e-i-con  vi  benuon;  O.F.  mal-r- 

Sufflxea  with  r.  The  suffix  -our  was  confused  with 
A.  S.  -ere,  and  frequently  becomes  -er.  Hence  barbour. 
barber ;  daubmir,  dauber ;  meinour,  manner  (in  the  phrase 
'  taken  with  the  manner') ;  jugieour,  juggler ;  abrocour,  broker. 
Where  F.  has  the  suffix  -aire,  the  A.  F.  form  was  -i 
whence  E.  -ary ;  cf.  A.  F.  advermrie,  E.  adversary.  The 
accent  was  formerly  on  the  u  of  -Srie  \  a  trace  of  which  we 
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still  9«e  in  the  prov.  £.  cmlrdty.  The  later  A.  F.  sometimes 
has  -aire,  as  in  vicaire ;  hence  E.  vicar.  The  oldest  A.  F. 
farm  armeUrt  gave  way  to  a  later  amiure,  armoure ;  hence 
E.  armour.  A.  F.  mirciir  became  M.  E.  mirour ;  hence 
E.  mirror.     A.  F.  tia-t&r-c  is  now  nature  (nei'chas). 

§  91.  ConBonantol  obangea.  As  E.  is  really  spelt  with 
A.  F.  symbols,  the  consonantal  changes  are  very  few,  at  any 
rale  in  appearance.  Indeed,  we  have  kept  up  the  old  sounds 
of  eh  andy  (wrillen  i)  which  in  France  have  become  (sh)  and 
(zh)  respectively.  The  old  A.  F.  b=/j  is  lost,  though  traces 
of  it  are  seen  in  E.//2  for  A.F./«,  and  in  Z.  assets  ioT  A.  F. 
asset,  i.  e.  sufficient ;  we  now  use  s  only  in  the  F.  manner, 
i.e,  as  «  in  zone.  Initial  A  is  droppwd  in  ermine,  A.  F.  hermint^, 
and  is  sometimes  silent  as  in  hour,  heir,  etc.  Still  there  are 
some  words  of  A.  F.  origin  in  which  it  has  the  full  force  of 
an  E.  aspirate,  as  in  hackney,  hamht,  hardy,  harness,  haste, 
hauberk,  haiitil,  hazard,  huge,  hurl;  none  of  these  being  of 
Latin  origin.  We  even  aspirate  h  in  Uie  case  of  several 
words  that  are  of  Latin  origin ;  as  in  habit,  haughty,  hearse, 
hideous,  homage,  homicide,  horrible,  hospital,  host,  hostage, 
hostel,  human,  humid,  evidently  because  a  silent  initial  h  before 
a  stressed  vowel  is  opposed  to  the  habits  of  the  language. 
Even  humble  and  htrb  are  seldom  heard  with  the  silent  h 
any  longer.  We  also  pronounce  it  in  A,  F.  words  of 
Greek  origin,  as  in  hermit,  heresy,  history,  hulk,  hypocrite, 
hyssop. 

§  92.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable,  but  not  universal, 
sound-change  is  the  change  of  A.  F.  ss  into  E.  sh.  This  is 
particularly  striking  in  the  case  of  the  verbs  that  are  derived 
from  '  inceptive '  stems  ;  so  called  because  they  correspond 
:eptive  stem  -se-ere  of  Latin  verbs.  Thus,  whilst  we 
have  A.  F._/?Mn>',_^orir,  answering  to  Iai.  florerc,  we  also  find 
the  A.  F.  SlerafioritS'  (appearing,  for  example,  in  the  present 
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plural  m&xc.florisS'Ons,  and  the  present  participle  _^(irMJ-a«/), 
corresponding  to  the  Lat.  inceptive  \evh  Jiorescere.  In  every 
case,  we  have  turned  the  A.  F,  w  into  E.  sfi ;  hence  the  verbs 
accomplish,  banish,  blandish,  blemish,  brandish,  burnish, 
cherish,  establish,  finish,  flourish,  /urbish,  furnish,  garnish, 
languish,  nourish,  polish,  pimish,  ravish,  relinquish,  skirmish, 
vanish  ;  wiih  some  others,  imitative  of  these,  of  later  origin. 
By  analogy  with  these,  the  A.  F.  amenuser,  M.  E.  ntenuscn, 
was  turned  into  minish  ;  the  A.  F.  amonesler,  M.  E.  amontslen, 
later  amonessen,  was  turned  into  amonish,  and,  finally,  into 
admonish  ;  whilst  the  M.E.  aslonien,  to  astonie,  or  astony,  has 
acquired  a  by-form,  to  astonish.  So  also  A.  F.  anguisse  is 
now  anguish  ;  A.  F.  bussefle,  L.  A.  267,  is  now  bushel;  A.  F. 
ptasser  is  E.  guash ;  O.  F.poussrr  (A,  F.  'pusser)  is  E.  push  ; 
and  A.  F.  usser,  G.  5995,  is  now  usher.  Even  a  single  final 
s  has  become  sh  in  A.  F.  and  M,  E.  robous,  E.  rubbish.  We 
may  also  note  A.  Y.faceon,facoun  {with  c  as  j),  'i..  fashion  ; 
A,  F,  Iruncun  (with  c  as  s),  E.  truncheon  (trsn'shan) ;  A-  F. 
paroche,  E.  parish.  Similarly,  A.  F.  s  has  become  (zh) 
between  two  vowels  (the  latter  being  u]  in  niesure,  measure ; 
by  analogy  with  which,  A.  F.  tresor,  leisir,  have  been  turned 
into  E.  treasure,  Itisure. 

Final/is  lost  ia  jolly,  from  A.F.  iolif,  later  ioly  (with  / 
asy);  and  in  hasty,  A.F.  hastif.  Final  n  is  lost  in  haughty, 
A.  F.  hautein  \  the  gh  is  a  meaningless  insertion,  perhaps  due 
to  association  with  high. 

Final  s  is  entirely  lost  in  the  sb.  rtsaic  (M.  E.  rescous,  A.  F. 
rescouse);  but  this  may  be  due  10  the  form  of  the  verb,  A.  F. 
rescure.  Final  /  is  lost  in  A,  F.  conil,  a  rabbit,  M.  E.  cony, 
later  coney.  The  spelling  of  M.  E,  valiant,  E.  valiant, 
suggests  that  the  II  of  A.  F.  vaillant  was  sounded  as  the 
E.  //('  in  million  ;  the  word  brilliant,  from  F.  brillant,  was  not 
in  use  before  (he  seventeenth  century.  The  silent  s  in  such 
words  as  A,  F.  mask,  blasnur,  disner,  has  disappeared  in  the 
E.  male,  blame,  dine  \   but  is  written  in  demesne  and  isle  and 
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visceuHl.     This  j  was  sounded  as  (z)  in  early  A.  F.,  but  not 
for  long,     Cf.  5  163  below. 
§  93,  Inserted  ooiuonants.    There  are  a  few  cases  in 

which  consonanis  have  been  inserted,  chiefly  by  pedanta,  and 
from  mislaketi  ideas  as  to  '  etymology,'  into  A.  F. 
Examples  are  of  two  kinds:  (i)  those  in  which  the  true 
pronunciation  has  been  kept  up,  ignoring  such  insertions ; 
and  (2)  those  in  which  the  inserted  consonant  has  at  last 
succeeded  in  vitiating  the  old  pronunciation.  In  the  first 
class  we  may  place  such  words  as  Christ,  Ckrislian,  A,  F, 
Crist,  Cristim ;  chronicle,  A.  F.  erom'cle ;  chrysolile,  A.  F. 
crisoUlf.  debt  (det).  A,  F.  dette;  doubt  (dam),  A.  F.  doule-, 
falcon  (faokn),  A.  T./aucon  ;  delight.  Anglicised  spelling  of 
A,  F.  dclit;  indict.  Latinised  speUing  of  A.  F.  cwA/rrr;  receipt, 
A.  F.  rHcile;  salmon,  A.  F.  saumon ;  sablk,  A.  F,  solil; 
victual.  A,F.  vitaille.  In  the  second  class  ^k:  fault,  from 
M.E.  and  K.Y.faulf;  language  (with  inserted  a),  from  A. F. 
langage ;  ointment  (with  excrescent  /  after  n),  from  A,  F. 
oinement;  subject.  Latinised  speUing  of  M.E.  subiet,  A.  F, 
subgit,  subget ;  truant,  with  excrescent  /,  from  A.  F.  truan  ; 
verdict.  Latinised  spelling  of  A.  F,  veirdit.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  change  of  A.  Y.femele  mVa  female,  by  con- 
fusion with  male. 

In  some  cases,  letters  have  been  inserted  purely  for 
phonetic  reasons,  to  mark  the  pronunciation  more  clearly. 
The  most  remarkable  of  such  insertions  are  the  d  before  ge, 
as  in  lodge,  judge,  and  the  /  before  ch.  In  butcher,  jletcher, 
retch  ;  also  c  before  k,  in  pech,  from  A,  F.  pek ;  and  the  k  after 
c  in  buckle,  from  A,  F.  bucle.  Flawtr  seems  also  to  be  a 
more  phonetic  spelling  thanyfoar.  and  to  te  better  associated 
with  bcwer;  ytl  Jlour  and /niter  are  merely  varied  spellings 
of  one  and  the  same  word. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

On  Some  Changes  in  Pronunciation. 

§  94.  In  vol.  i.  §  313,  p.  340,  I  have  given  a  table  showing 
ihe  commoner  changes  in  English  words  of  A.  S.  origin ; 
including  die  forms  and  spellings  of  certain  characteristic 
words  in  the  A.  S.,  the  M.  E.,  and  die  modern  period.  In 
the  same  way  a  table  may  be  given  showing  the  changes  of 
certain  words  in  the  A.  F.,  the  RI.  E.,  and  the  modern  period 
likewise.  The  words  in  Ualia  represent  acltial  spellings,  i.  e. 
they^rwj:  whilst  the  words  in  Roman  letters  represent  the 
pronunciations  according  10  the  romic  scheme  (as  slightly 
modified  in  §  312},  i.e.  the  sounds.  The  curl  over  an  o  or  ^ 
(as  iL  or  i)  indicates  a  nasal  sound  of  the  vowel. 

Anglo-French.        Middle  English.       Modern  English. 


Umft  (ISmps) 

lampe  (lampj) 

tamp  (licmp! 

patmcr  (palmer) 

palmir  (palmtt) 

palmtr  (paamM) 

faU  (faU) 

Jah  (fall) 

false  (faota) 

tanct  (linss) 

lance  (liLBiisa,  lauul 

lante  (Uuis) 

.  art  (art) 

art  (art) 

art  (aat) 

parent  (parfnt) 

farent  (parent) 

parent  ipaeranl) 

paiSir  (pasicr) 

passcH  (pajsau) 

pass  fpaai) 

famt  {iMioa) 

farm  (faiuns) 

famt  [fcim) 

sound  (sekflnd) 

stcond  (sekund) 

second  (seknd) 

.  r^r/^CrSck)' 

rmi(r&ik,  rank)' 

rank  (rank) 

mmi  Cmeraii) 

•Hircy  (mersi) 

Mtrty  (mMsi) 

gemtr  (geraer) 

gemer  (gctner) 

fa^-JKT  (gBMM) 

vttl  [ve-el) 

vttl  (vael) 

ivo/  (viil) 

degree  (d<;gr«) 

digra  (degrce) 

dtgret  (digiii) 

,  ftiHC  (peini) 

f^ne  tpefas) 

pain  (peiD) 

prince  (prima) 

prime  (prinw) 

prime  (prin.) 

'  The  e  had  a  Hii;a/  unnd ;  whence  the  change  lo  (x)  in  E.  r 
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Anglo-Fhbnch. 

MinDLE  English. 

Modern  English.      ^^| 

ktmur  (onuat) 

heiioar  (onuni) 

hemur  (oDSs)                   ^^| 

/wnK  (hircns) 

/oraii  (faonna) 

fi>r«,  (horn)                   ^H 

JO  lyampt  Itrampa) 

troMpt  (Inimps) 

/mm/  (Itsmp)               ^^H 

>/  (fan 

fol  (fol,  fool) 

Ml  (foul)                       ^H 

reht  (raofw) 

robi  (raobB) 

rebt  (roub)                     ^H 

'•Wr  IJri') 

'"gt  Orgs,  juja) 

>»/^  (jaj)                      ^H 

Ju/i^t  (bulls) 

bulli  (balls) 

«H//^bia)                        ^H 

35  tunurifxaaa) 

lunttn  (tarn an) 

/urn  (tssn)                     ^H 

una  (unss) 

<>«nr«  (nuns)                   ^H 

««  ikyyra) 

atn  Ikyyra) 

H 

//«Me(pljyma) 

plume  (ply>-ias, 

plnuma) 
lay  (l>i,  lei) 

plum,  (pkum)                H 

/a>  tlai) 

''">                                     H 

30  plait  (plait) 

//ay.//«[plir,  plei, 
plac) 

pUa  (plii)                               ^ 

/a»u(  (kfluia) 

eauie  fkania) 

fa«/<  (kaoi) 

DHHft  (aunts) 

j«;  (seel) 

sill  (sael) 

.«/(.iil) 

w</  (Tcil) 

vtiU  (veUa) 

»>'/  (yeU)                       ^H 

J5  fc<>«  («•) 

feire  (eiia) 

Af>r  (aes)                       ^M 

«ir«7-  (sriier) 

/««.  (seewn) 

SliMl  (>ii2)                                   ^H 

*«(«  (bcutec) 

hnotit  fbeatce) 

itauty  (bluutl)               ^H 

ti«/(chieO 

f*«/Ccbeef) 

.^«/(dmt)                  H 

w.«  (mis) 

Cei-*,  CfflJ  (TOis) 

40  pondre  (pundra) 

j><«./rt  (pnudra) 

/™/^r  1  pandas)               ■ 

ralli  (rob) 

«./A  (raola) 

ro//  (ronl).                        H 

{  B6.  If  we  compare  the  above  word 

,  especially  in  the        H 

M.  E.  forms,  with  w 

srds  of  A.  S.  origin, 

we  can  find  similar          " 

developments  in  a 

great  number  of  cases.     Thus  with  ex- 

ample  I  in  §  94.  we 

may  compare  A.S. 

mann,  a  man;  and 

we  may  tabulate  the  results  thus  :— 

J 

Old  English. 

MiriDLE    ENCLtSH. 

Modern  English.         ^| 

nuHR  (mann) 

moH  (man} 

B««  (id»im)                   ■ 

Afa//(beain' 

W/(hnir) 

Aa//(h3i.O                       H 

*«// (Ileal)' 

kalli  (balls) 

/lo//  (haol)                        ^H 

flantian  (plantiaa 

planlcH  [plantM) 

//an/  (plaant)                  H 

^H            >  Hfolf,  Mtall  are  A.S.  (Southern) ;  the  Northern  ionm  weic  half. 

^^^k        Aall ;  and  10,  protmlilj 

were  the  MidUnd. 

_^ 

^^^^H 

^M         laS             CHANGED 

:  IN  PRONUNCIATION.          [CHA?-V[r.      ^^1 

^H               Old  EKCi.tsK. 

Middle  Encush. 

Modern  English.       ^^M 

^H               5  heard  f^sXtS)^ 

hard  (hard) 

hard  (haad,  baad)            ^^1 

^H                   starian  (sUtiani 

j/a/-/n  (stoiM) 

itart  [stoea]                    ^H 

^B                 aira  (assa) 

ofw  (bi») 

name  Tneim^                    ^^1 

H                  Aitcfira  (hoekka) 

»c««f  (nekka) 

«eck  (aek)                        ^H 

■               .orf™«ftdrangk) 

drank  Cdiungk) 

i/ran^  (dramgk)               ^H 

H            (Note  Ihe  variation  here;  there  is  i 

no  A.  S.  sound  like       ^^| 

■         A.  F.  en.) 

■ 

H                (o^;^  (kcrnlU) 

r^T^  (chNvil)                 ^1 

H              (The  A.  S.  usually 

has  «,  as  in  ctorl,  churl,  eor/c.  earth.)            ^| 

H                  ^^-fl-derd}' 

J^nC*  (lerdj) 

><ln/  ^ud).                         ^1 

H                  jn>(seeo):  in<(mM 

w<T«  (raersn) 
)    «(>ee);««(mee) 

riar  (rjia)  ^H 
>»(>ii);»«(mii)           ^H 

^H             15  regen  (rQen)  ' 

ri!c»  [rdn) 

rain  (reia)                      ^H 

H                  wiVaa  (wtUn) 

jwVoi  (witm) 

w(wu)                  ^H 

■                   ^in  (wiin) 
H                   ""  ("01.  on) 

«y«  (wiin) 
«.  (aon.  on) 

^nt  (wain)  ^" 
*.«  (on) 

^H                  forma  (faomu) 

>™«r  (fflonncr) 

>™«r(6.o™w) 

■           »°  «""  C-"") 

jaw  (suna) 

A»,(»n) 

R             (NoA.S.o=(u); 

compare  no.  23  below.)                               ^| 

■                        fd(IOO) 

to  [loo) 

/«.  /M  (ten)                      H 

■                 W(bol) 

.Aw/  (hool,  hftol) 

A«/<  Chotd)                       ■ 

■                 "/  (op) 

up  (np) 

«/  (>P)                            ■ 

■                >//  (fd) 

>/(M) 

>//  (Ful)                          H 

^H            J5  spumoH  (spuraan) 

spumtn  Csponian) 

sfum  (spasn)                   ^H 

^m                  pund  (pond) 

/aa«^  (pniind) 

/«.W(p.ur.d)                 H 

■                   r«M  (ruuB,)' 

fire  (fai»)  ^H 
roo™  (mum)                     H 

H             (Quite  an  exceptional  case ;  the  A.  S. 

i:=E.  (an)  by  rule.)        ■ 

■               l^S(\^g,Wx) 

/or  (l"i) 

lay  0«)                               H 

■           3°  '^  l«>e) 

«.  (Be) 

^H 

^B                    drapin  (drsjan) 

draitn  (drajcn) 

draw  (drao)                   ^H 

■                   /»/fl«rta«  CplMtiin) 

,  etc. ;  tkt  same  at  No. 

4a^otv.                                 ^H 

H                    o'^f/idMll 

di!/,  dtii  idael) 

deal{S\x\)                        ^H 

■                     f<r/(tc3>l) 

J«7  (seil) 

ij<7  (seil)                         ^H 

^H              '  Answering  to  Mercian  hard,  whence  the  modem  rorm,                             ^^| 

^H              '  I  here  use  the  ]  for  1 

[he  r  (consoaant). 

^^H 

^H               '  The  A.  S,  rfim  ia  an  adj..  meaaiag  foorn) 

',  spacious;  so  loo  »  (he       ^^| 

^H         M.  E.  raum  in  many  iostUDOH. 

J 

CHANGES  IN  PRONUNCIATION. 


Old  English. 
35  Itgtr  (lejw) 

[AW.] 

dfaiu  (dcon) 

\_Nom:\ 

[A'ww,] 
40  hus  (bans] 
(iVo  A.S,  on; 


dcui  (lieu; 


Modern  English. 

Imr  (leia) 
<^ric  (dioa) 


^K  duced 
^H  A.  S. 
^^^ft        vol 


hous  (haus)  ^aiut  (haus) 

compare  No.  a  6  ay^ori^.) 

§  06.  On  comparing  the  results  given  in  §  95  with  those 
in  §  94,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  some  cases,  the  A.  S.  and 
A,  F.  sounds  agree,  and  in  other  cases  are  only  approximate. 
The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 

In  the  following  cases  the  A.  S.  and  A.  F.  symbols  and 
sounds  agree,  either  altogether  or  very  nearly, 

(i)  The  A.  F.  a  (a)  agrees  with  the  A.  S.  a  (a),  except  that 
it  is  never  '  broken '  into  ta ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  use 
of  fii  for  a  was  confined  to  the  Southern  dialect  of  English  : 
or,  if  it  affected  the  Midland  dialect,  did  so  only  to  a  slight 
extent.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  (from  1,  32)  that  there 
was  a  tendency  to  nasalise  and  to  lengthen  the  A.  F.  an,  so 
that  it  was  liable  to  become  aun,  whence  the  modem  E. 
sound  of  (aan),  as  heard  in  lanct,  plant.  Further  the  A.  F. 
a  m/ame  (faa-ma)  was  originally  long,  whilst  the  A.  S.  a  in  nama 
(na-ma)  was  short.  The  result  was  that  the  A.  S.  a,  in  an 
open  syllable,  was  lengthened ;  and  both  alike  answer  to  the 
modem  E.  a  (ei)  in/ame,  name.  Hence  it  has  arisen  that  all 
the  modern  E.  so-called  long  u's,  that  have  always  been  long, 
are  of  A.  F.  origin.  The  A.  S.  a  became  E.  011,  a  (ou) ;  as  in 
ac,  oak,  utan.  stone. 

(3)  The  A.  F.  short  e  answers  10  the  A.  S.  short  e  in 
general.  In  M.E.  the  short  ,*,  from  either  source,  had  the 
open  sound,  as  in  E.  men  (Ten  Brink.  Chauctrs  Sprac/ie. 
§{  It,  79).  The  A.  F.  e  in  en  had  a  nasal  sound,  and 
A.  F.  renc,  M.  E,  renk,  confused  with  F.  rang,  has  pro- 
duced E.  rank ;  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  A.  S.  The 
A.  S.  almost  invariably  has  tor  for  ir,  as  in  lorSe,  earth; 
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and  even  in  the  Ancren  Riwte  w«  still  find  heerie,  heart; 
but  in  Chaucer  we  have  er  only,  as  in  herit,  heart;  merei, 
mercy.  The  A.  S.  often  has  ear  for  ar,  as  in  gtard,  a  yard 
(enclosure) ;  but  this  became  er  in  M.  E„  which  at  last  made 
no  distinction  between  this  word  and  the  A.  S.  gtrd,  gi'trd,  a 
yard  (rod).  Both  alike  became  M.  E.  gcrd,  Y..j;ard;  just  as 
A.  F.  gtrtUT  is  the  M.  E.  gerner,  E.  garner. 

(3)  The  A.  S.  i  and  eo  both  became  M.  E.  /,  ee\  cf.  A,  S. 
me,  sea,  A.  F.  degree,  wiih  E.  me,  set,  degree.     In  such  words 
the  e  usually  had  the  close  sound  (Ten   Brink,  as  above, 
§§  23,  67) ;  and  modern  English  usually  has  the  spelling  i  or 
«.     The  A.  S.  a  and  ea  also  became  M.  E,  e,  le ;  but  in  this   1 
case  the  e  usually  had  the  open  sound,  and  mod.  E.  usually 
has  the  spelling  ea  (id.  §  24).     The  A.  F.  ve'il  soon  became  I 
monosyllabic,  and  this  e  also  had  the  open  sound ;  cf.  A.  S,   ' 
rman,  heap,  A.  F.  vel,  with  E.  rear,  heap,  veal. 

(4)  The  diphthongs  ai,  ei,  ay,  ey,  are  characteristic  of  A,  F., 
and  were,  at  any  rale  in  Chaucer's  time,  indistinguishable  in 
words  of  A.  F.  origin ;  in  mod.  E.,  peine  is  spelt  pain,  whilst 
veirre  is  spelt  vein,  the  rime  being  perfect ;  cf.  A.  F.  Tarn, 
vein,  vain.  In  words  of  A.  S.  origin,(ij",&c.,  can  only  arise  from 
a  vowel  or  diphthong  followed  by  h  or  g;  cf.  A.  S.  eah/a, 
thia,  eight ;  hragen,  brain,  rcgen,  rain,  ii'eg,  way.  Curiously 
enough,  the  diphthong  ei  (ey)  is  not  much  used  in  words  of  ' 
A.  S.  origin ;  the  comtnonest  examples,  in  modern  spelling, 
are  eigid,  eighty,  eighth ;  either,  t^ilher  \  eye,  heifer,,  httght, 
key,  neigh,  neighbour \  weigh,  weight,  ufy;  weird,  whey-  to 
which  we  may  add  the  Norse  words  they,  their.  We  also 
find^r^  toT  gray.     Examples  oi  ai,  ay  are  more  numerous.  , 

(5)  The  A.  S.  i  answers  to  A.  F.  /,  whether  short  or  long ; 
the  mod,  E.  has  /  (i)  short,  whilst  the  long  /  (ai)  is  now  a 
diphthong,  Note,  too,  that  the  E.  short  i  (as  in  bit)  is  really 
the  '  high -front- wide '  vowel ;  whilst  the  A.  F.  (and  probably 
the  A.  S.)  short  ('  was  the  '  high-fronl-narrow,'  as  in  F.  fint 

(S.Ml). 
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(6)  The  M.  E.  short  tf,  whether  of  A.  S.  or  of  A.  F.  origin, 
had  the  open  sound,  as  in  E.  on,  honour  (Ten  Brink,  Chancers 
Sprache,  55  13,  81).  In  A.  F,,  bnl  not  in  A.  S.,  ihe  symbol  0 
was  used  for  short  u  (u),  or  for  a  vowel  very  closely  approxi- 
mating to  it ;  and  this  use  occurs  in  M.  E.  even  in  words  of 
A.  S.  origin  ;  cf.  A,  F.  Ironipt;  A.  S.  sunu  ;  E.  Irump  (tramp), 
son  (ssn).  The  A.  S.  a  passed  into  a  M.  E.  long  open  0,  still 
preserved  in  E.  iroad,  and  represented  by  oa  in  Tudor- 
English  spelling ;  in  mod.  E,  this  oa  (except  in  iroad)  is 
close,  with  an  afler-sound  of  « ;  cf.  A.  S,  Jc,  E.  oaA,  M.  E. 
long  open  3  also  resulted  from  vowel- lengthening,  as  in  A.  S. 
hoi,  M.  E.  hoo/,  E.  ioif.  The  A.  S.  3  passed  into  M.  E.  close 
o,  and  Is  now  u  (uu) ;  cf  A.  S.  /i>,  E.  /o.  The  A.,  F.  3  had  the 
open  sound,  and  therefore  has  likewise  produced  the  mod.  E. 
close  0,  with  an  after-sound  of  u,  as  in  roie  (rao-ba),  E.  ro6e 
(roub).  See  also  ex.  41,  in  §  94.  The  moJ.  E.  sound  of  u 
(uu)  can  only  result  from  A.  F.  by  the  lengthening  of  a  short 
0,  as  in  A.  F./o/,  F.-/W  (fuul). 

(7)  The  A.  S.  and  A.  F.  short  «  (u)  were  the  same,  and 
were  similarly  treated  ;  see  examples  23—26  in  §5  94,  95-  The 
A.  S.  long  S  (uu)  is  very  seldom  preserved,  as  in  rum.  room, 
uncuS,  uncouth ;  it  usually  becomes  ou,  ow  (au),  as  in  Ais, 
house  (haus);  see  exx.  28,  40,  in  §  95.  The  A.  F.  long  », 
from  various  sources,  was  commonly  written  ou  (as  in  early 
A.  F.  honur,  later  honour),  and  in  accented  syllables  likewise 
becomes  ow,  ow  (au)  ;  see  5  94.  ex.  40.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  A,  F,  symbol  11,  when  representing  a  long  sound,  really 
stood  for  (yy),  the  sound  in  G.  grUn  (gryyn) ;  but  this  (yy) 
passed  into  (iuu)  in  course  of  time,  so  that  A.  F.  cure  (kyyra) 
is  now  cure  (kiuus).  Cut  after  r  (and  sometimes  after  i)  the 
short  (-sound  dropped,  giving  simple  (uu)  ;  as  in  A,  F.  p/ume 
(plyy-ms),  E.  p/ame  (pluum).  The  A.  S.  ^  (yy)  was  early 
identified  with  long  1  (ii),  and  is  now  (ai). 

(8)  The  diphthongs  can  be  understood  from  the  examples 
ti  {§  94,  95.     We  may  note  the  confusion  between  M,  E.  m 
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and  n  (see  above) ;  the  passage  of  A.  F.  aise,  later  tia,  into 
M.  E.  me,  test,  and  lastly,  in  E.  ease  (iii),  with  which  cf.  A.  F. 
plail,  E,  pita  (plii)  ;  and  the  entire  absence  of  the  symbols  ai, 
ay,  au.  it,  fy,  ea,  li,  07,  oy,  on,  from  A.  S,  spelling,  though  we 
find  aw  (as  in  cttawan),  ow  (as  in  bldwan),  and  even  eaiv,  taw 
(as  in  demo,  Iremo).  Words  of  A.  F.  origin  prefer  the  spell- 
ing aw  10  aw,  as  '\x\  fraud,  cause,  etc. ;  exceptions  being  bawd, 
brawn,  lawn.  Most  noteworthy  is  the  peculiarly  A.  F.  sound 
oi,  preserved  nearly  unchanged  in  E.  (but  not  in  F.)  to  the 
present  day.  I  know  of  no  example  of  it  in  any  word  of 
true  A.  S,  origin,  except  the  remarkable  sb.  boil,  in  the  sense 
of  '  tumour,'  where  the  A.  S.  hylc  proves  that  the  correct 
development  of  the  word  is  into  the  mod.  E.  Hie,  now 
considered  a  vulgar  pronunciation.  It  seems  to  have  been 
confused,  in  popular  esliraation,  with  the  verb  to  boil  (A.F.  ) 
hillir),  with  which  it  has  nothing  to  do,  unless  the  two  words  j 
happen  to  be,  ultimately,  from  the  same  root.  Hoy  and  toy. 
And  cither  all  or  a  part  of  decoy,  are  loan  words  from  Dutch ; 
whilst  lny,  not  found  before  1 300,  is  a  Frisian  form. 

§  97.  Symbols  for  the  cloae  aod  open  e  and  o.  This 
is  a  convenient  place  for  noting  the  symbols  employed  by 
Ten  Brink  for  the  close  and  open  e  and  0.  lie  uses  (e)  and 
(o)  for  the  close  sounds,  and  (5)  and  (p)  for  the  open  sounds. 
Schwan  uses  (?)  and  (o)  for  the  close  sounds,  and  {%)  and  (p) 
for  the  open  ones  ;  which  is  even  more  distinct.  Others, 
again,  use  (d)  and  (6)  for  the  close  sounds,  and  (e)  and  (&) 
for  the  open  ones.  1  have  used  (e)  and  (o)  above  for  the 
short  vowels,  because  ;hey  are  not  likely  to  be  misunder- 
stood ;  sdll  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  vowels  are 
really  open.  This  is  seen  in  the  case  of/,  by  prolonging  the 
sound  of  e  in  bed,  when  it  is  heard  to  be  more  nearly  related 
to  the  c  in  l/iere  than  to  the  t  in  vein ;  whilst  the  prolonged 
sound  oi  o  in  not  approaches  the  au  in  naughl  and  the  o  in 
ilory,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  the  close  0  which  begins  the 
diphthongal  o  in  no  (nou). 
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As  regards  the  long  t  and  o,  the  open  sounds  have  been 
denoted  hitherto  by  the  symbols  (ae)  and  (ao),  as  in  Mary. 
slory  (Macri,  slaori).  The  close  sounds  hardly  now  exist  as 
pure  vowels,  but  form  the  chief  elements  of  tJie  diphthongs 
ei  and  o  as  heard  in  vein  (vein)  and  no  (nou).  In  the 
word  noU  ihe  (u)  element  is  very  slight,  and  the  close  0  is 
nearly  pure.  With  Ten  Brink's  notation,  we  should  write 
(b?d)  and  (npt)  to  denote  the  short  open  vowels  in  itd  and 
not;  and  we  should  write  Mary,  story  as  (Mfri,  stpri).  Both 
the  close  and  open  e  occur  in  lell-lah  (tfll^il)  and  in  maris- 
tail  (mgsaz-teil) ;  and  the  two  o's  occur  in  hollow  {I19IPU)  and 
forfgo  (fpaagpu). 

It  is  worth  while  to  repeat  here  that  the  long  open  t  and  0 
were  usually  written  as  ea  and  oa  respectively  in  Elizabethan 
English.  Also,  that  the  M.  E.  long  open  <r  answers  to  A.  S. 
a,  ea,  as  in  hdlan,  to  heal  (hiil).  and  dream,  a  dream  (driim). 
In  words  of  A.  F,  origin  it  is  not  common,  but  chiefly  occurs 
in  contractions,  such  as  vii'l  =  vel,  veal  (viil)  ;  and  in  ce  from 
earlier  ei,  as  in  eise,  eese,  M.E.  ese,  mod.  E.  ease  (iiz).  M.E, 
long  close  e  answers  to  A,  S,  /,  eo,  A.  F.  /,  as  in  me,  me,  seo, 
I  see,  tf^ree,  degree  (mii,  sii,  digrii).  Thus  the  distinction  is 
now,  in  many  cases,  quite  lost ;  though  we  still  make  a 
difference  between  there  (thaea,  th^-))  from  A.  S,  Jiipr,  and 
here  (hiia)  from  A.  S.  her.  The  M.  E.  long  open  o  answers 
(as  above)  to  A.  S,  a,  A.  F.  o,  but  is  now  close ;  as  in  de,  oak 
(oulc),  robe,  rotie  (roub),  The  M.  E.  long  close  0  answers  to 
A.  S.  5  or  A.  F.  short  o  lengthened,  and  is  now  (uu) ;  as  in  to, 
10  (tuu) ;  fol,  fool  (fuul). 

§  98.  I  shall  also  here  lake  [he  opportunity  of  reminding 
the  reader  of  the  extremely  powerful  argument  which  the 
A,  F.  forms  afford,  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  our  E.  vowel- 
sounds  have  undergone  most  violent  alterations,  and  a 
represented  by  most  inappropriate  symbols.  It  amounts,  in 
fact,  to  a  mathematical  demonstration,  and  is  appreciable  by 
all  who  have  the  most  moderate  knowledge  of  French,  even 
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though  they  should  have  no  belief  in  the  values  attached  by 
scholars  to  the  symbols  employed  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  four  words y^/w^,  degree,  vice,  doubt  are  quite  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  that  the  sounds  which  we  now  call  (ci,  ii,  ai, 
au)  as  in  (feim,  digrii,  vais,  daut)  are  denoted  by  symbols 
which  must,  at  least  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
A.F.  was  still  spoken,  have  had  totally  different  sounds,  viz. 
(aa,  ee,  ii,  uu).  For  these  very  words  are  presen'ed  in  late 
French  in  the  forms  /dme  (obsolete),  degr/,  vice,  doute  (faam, 
degree,  viis,  duut) ;  and  these  pronunciations  may  be  relied 
upon,  unless  it  can  be  shown,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  the 
pronunciation  of  French,  and  not  of  English,  that  has 
changed.  This  view  is  not  tenable,  because  there  are  other 
Romance  languages  besides  French  to  appeal  to.  Thus  we 
have  Ital.,  Span.,  and  Vort. /ama  (faama) ;  Ital.  i^fzio  (viitsio), 
Span,  vt'cio  (viithio),  Port,  vino  (viisio) ;  Ital.  dubbio  (dubbio), 
Span,  dtida  (duudha).  Port,  duvida  (duuvida)  ;  and,  on  com- 
paring these  with  VaX.fama,  uitium,  and  the  verb  dubitart- 
(remembering  at  the  same  time  that  all  these  languages  are 
written  with  Latin  symbols),  it  becomes  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  A.  Y,fame  was  ever  pronounced  as  (feimo),  or  vice 
as  (vais^),  or  doute,  also  written  dute,  as  (dauta).  As  to  degree, 
the  Ital.  and  Span,  grado,  Lat.  gradus,  prove  indeed  a  change 
of  sound  in  the  A.  F.  word,  but  only  through  one  variation, 
that  of  (a)  to  (e),  not  through  two,  viz.  from  (a)  to  (e),  and 
again  from  (e)  to  (i).  Besides,  there  are  plenty  of  words  to 
prove  that  the  value  of  F.  e  was  certainly  not  (i)  or  (ii) ;  thus 
the  F.  regie  is  the  same  word  as  Ital.  regola  (recgola).  Span. 
regla  (recgla),  Port,  regra  (reegra) ;  all  from  Lat.  regula. 
This  argument  needs  no  further  pressing,  as  the  accumula- 
tive evidence  from  thousands  of  words  in  the  various 
Romance  languages  must  be  overwhelming  except  to  those 
who  still  maintain  and  believe  that  the  Latin  symbols  a,  e,  i, 
u  (not  to  mention  d),  were,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  pro- 
nounced precisely  as  in  modem  English,  and  that  the  said 
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sounds  have  been  preserved  in  English  only.  To  those  who 
are  willing  to  admit  that  such  a  belief  is  monstrous,  I  have  only 
two  questions  to  ask,  viz.  is  it  moral  to  insist  that  schoolboys 
shall  continue  to  be  trained  and  taught  to  pronounce  Latin 
with  the  modern  English  sounds  ?  And  is  it  consistent  with 
even  common  fairness  to  stigmatise  the  sounding  of  a  as  (aa) 
by  the  stupid  appellation  of  'the  new  pronunciation'?  I 
conceive  it  to  be  the  simple  and  bounden  duty  of  every 
schoolmaster  who  still  prefers  to  pronounce  Latin  as  if  it 
were  English,  at  the  very  least  to  allow  his  boys  to  know 
that  such  a  device  is  a  makeshift.  My  experience  is,  on  the 
contrary,  that  this  fact  is  commonly  suppressed,  in  the  hope 
that  the  boys  will  not  find  it  out  till  after  they  have  left 
school ;  the  present  inaccurate  pronunciation  being  due  to  a 
carelessness  that  declines  to  investigate  the  facts.  And  all 
this  is  done,  to  save  the  masters  from  having  to  understand 
the  phonetics  of  a  language  which  they  undertake  to  teach. 

I  do  not  press  the  same  argument  as  regards  Greek, 
because  the  pronunciation  of  it  is  more  obscure,  and  does 
not  direcdy  bear  upon  the  teaching  of  the  Romance  lan- 
guages and  of  English.  The  boy  who  has  been  allowed  (as 
I  was  not)  to  know  that  the  modem  English  symbols  are  in 
no  way  equivalent  in  value  to  the  same  as  used  in  Latin,  will 
easily  guess  for  himself  that  they  can  be  no  safe  guide  to 
Greek ;  and  to  know  this  is  to  know  much  more  than  is  at 
all  common.  *  What  a  noble  language  is  Greek  1  *  says  the 
rightly  enthusiastic  Englishman ;  and  at  once  proceeds  to 
declaim  Homer  in  a  way  that  no  Greek,  of  any  province 
or  period,  could  possibly  comprehend. 

§  99.  Wnen  once  it  is  granted  that  the  sounds  of  the 
A.  F.  and  M.  E.  vowels  were  fairly  well  represented  by  the 
Latin  symbols,  employed  to  represent  the  old  Latin  pro- 
nunciation, it  becomes  easy  to  believe  that  the  same  is  true  of 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  that  it  is  the  modem  £•  that  has  changed. 
This  has  been  suflfidently  shown" in  vol.  i,  §  6ii  where  the 
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following  examples  are  given,  viz.  L.  pspa,  A.  S.  pspa,  E.  I 
pope;  L.  beta,  A.  S.  bile,  E.  beel\  L.  scrinium,  A.  S.  serin,  E.  1 
shrine ;  L.  nona,  A,  S.  mob,  E.  now« ;  L,  mulus,  A.  S.  ww/.  J 
The  last  of  these  would  have  given  us  an  E,  muul,  but  the  I 
fonn  mute,  borrowed  from  O,  F.  mule,  has  replaced  it.  These  I 
are  all  long  vowels  ;  but  they  involve  the  most  violent  of  the 
modern  E.  changes,  and  are  therefore  sufficient  to  be  quoted 
here. 

It  is  worth  noting,  further,  that  the  changes  of  the  vowel- 
sounds  in  English  can  be  proved  independently  of  all  the 
above  considerations,  by  the  evidence  of  the  rimes  found  ii 
our  poels;  and  yet  again,  independently,  by  observation  of 
some  changes  of  form.  We  know,  e.  g.,  ihat  the  names 
Prict  and  Rite  were  once  spelt  Preeee  and  Jieece,  because 
the  latter  forms  also  occur,  and  because  the  \\'elsh  Rhys, 
pronounced  as  Reece  (Riis),  still  exbts.  Again,  ilie  fish  called 
a  diue  (deis)  was  formerly  called  a  darce  (L.  C,  279),  and  the 
r  is  radical ;  so  that  date  was  once  (daas).  The  verb  to 
gash  was  once  (gaash) ;  this  we  know  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  once  spelt  garsh  (garsh).    No  other  explanations  are 
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Words  of  Ce? 


,  French  Origik, 


§  100.  In  Chapters  VI  and  VII  I  have  endeavoured  to 
treat  of  the  words  that  seem  to  have  come  to  us  through  the 
medium  of  Anglo-French,  words  that  were  either  brought  in 
with  the  Conquest,  or  were  modified  from  such  words,  or 
were  used  in  particdar  by  Anglo-French  writers.  Of  course 
sQch  words  frequently  agree  in  form  with  such  as  are  used 
on  the  Continent,  or  they  may  have  been  actually  imported 
thence ;  we  cannot  say,  in  some  cases,  that  the  F.  words  are 
necessarily  Anglo-French  in  form.  -Owing  to  our  com- 
munications with  the  Continent,  foreign  French  terms  were 
continually  brought  over,  but  I  do  not  think  they  were  very 
numerous  or  important  till  the  fourteenth  century;  and  I 
think  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  words  which  I  have 
already  oiled  as  being  specifically  Anglo-French  are  really 
such  as  I  have  assumed  them  to  be,  and  belong,  as  a  rule,  to 
the  dialect  of  Normandy  or  Northern  French,  though  doubt- 
less many  of  them  assumed  forms  due  to  the  peculiar  develop- 
ment which  that  dialect  underwent  in  England.  The  words 
that  were  specifically  imported  from  ihe  French  of  France 
seem  to  have  come  lo  us  mostly  from  that  dialect  of  French 
which  was  spoken  in  ilie  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  I  shall 
call  this  dialect,  for  convenience,  by  the  name  of  Central 
French ;  it  being  understood  thai  when  the  word  *  French  ' 
is  used  alone,  the  same  dialect  is  intended,  as  it  has  become 
the  literary  language. 

I  must,  however,  caution  the  reader  that  it  Ib  possible  that, 
among  the  words  died  as  Central  French,  1  may  sometimes 
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include  a  few  that  do  not  really  belong  to  it,  but  rather  to 
some  other  dialect.  I  do  not  possess  sufficient  knowledge 
to  be  always  sure  upon  this  point,  especially  as  the  history  of 
a  large  number  of  words  is,  as  yet,  imperfectly  recorded.  As 
the  New  English  Dictionary  advances,  we  learn,  for  the  first 
time,  many  new  facts  as  to  the  history  and  chronolog)-  of 
words,  which  will  modify,  in  some  cases,  the  results  here 
given.  In  the  absence  of  sufficient  evidence,  I  have  to  do 
the  best  I  can. 

§  101.  A  glance  at  such  books  as  the  Liber  Albus,  or  the 
Liber  Custumanim,  will  ofien  prove  instructive.  We  there 
frequently  find  notices  of  imports,  some  of  which  bear  very 
curious  names,  and  arc,  occasionaUy,  words  dra\s'n  from  the 
Tar  East,  and  not  of  European  origin  at  all.  And  I  here 
beg  leave  to  make  a  note,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  sometimes 
extremely  surprising  to  find  that  a  word  which  has  all  the 
appearance  of  being  French,  is  merely  English  (Anglo-Saxon) 
in  disguise ;  and  we  must  beware  of  looking  to  the  far  East 
for  the  origin  of  words  such  as  these.  If  this  remark  s 
inappropriate  to  the  present  subject,  my  excuse  is.  that  it  is 
forced  upon  my  notice  by  a  certain  passage  in  the  Liber 
Albus  to  which  I  wish  to  refer,  viz.  that  on  pp.  223,  334,  in 
the  chapter  headed  'De  Scawanga.'  Scawatiga  is  llie 
Latinised  form  of  a  word  which,  in  A.  F^  was  turned  into 
scavagt,  the  form  under  which  it  is  given,  for  example,  in 
Blount's  Nomolexicon.  The  word,  however,  which  gave  rise 
to  scawanga  is  no  other  than  the  A.  S.  scedwung,  whence  the 
modern  E.  showing;  and  the  scavage  was,  in  fact,  a  showagt, 
a  displaying  of  merchandise ;  or,  as  the  passage  referred  to 
expresses  it  1 — 'Et  fait  assavoir  qe  Scavenge  est  dit  come 
demonslraunee,  pur  ceo  qe  y  covient  qe  marchauntz  demon- 
slrent  as  viscountz  marchaundises  des  queux  deit  esire  pris 
cuslume,  einz  qe  riens  de  ceo  soit  vendue;'  i.e.  'and  take 
notice  that  Seawimge  (showing)  has  the  same  sense  as  Jeritan- 
s/ranee  (showing),  because  it  is  fit  that  merchants  show  the 
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sheriffs  the  wares  of  which  custom  should  be  laken,  before 
[hat  any  pari  of  them  be  sold.'  The  officers  who  inspected 
the  merchants'  goods  were,  accordingly,  called  Scavrgroun, 
to  use  the  very  spelling  of  the  Liber  Albus,  at  p.  38,  where 
they  are  ranked  with  the  Constables,  Ale-conners,  and 
Beadles,  and  other  officers.  At  p.  313  of  the  same,  the 
spelling  is  Scawageoun  (showing  that  the  r  was  once  w) ; 
and  we  there  learn  a  new  fact  about  these  officers,  viz.  that 
one  of  their  special  duties  was  to  see  that  the  streets  and 
lanes  were  kept  clean,  by  the  removal  of  all  filth  and  dirt ; 
and  this  duly  was  of  such  importance  that  the  modem  form 
of  ihe  word,  va.  seavcngtr,  implies  nothing  else.  (For  the 
insertion  of  the  «,  compare  mtssengcr,  passenger,  for  messager, 
fxissager,  etc.)  Bui  for  the  clear  and  certain  history  of  the 
word,  we  should  hardly  guess  that  ihe  name  of  scavenger  was 
derived  from  A.  S.  scc^wian,  to  show.  Such  was  one  of  the 
curious  effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 

§  102.  To  resume.  The  same  passage  goes  on  to  explain 
thai,  after  the  '  showage '  of  goods,  cusiom  or  toll  (in  fact, 
impon-duij)  was  lo  be  paid  for  ihem  according  lo  ilie  karkr 
or  load ;  and  that  the  karke  of  most  goods  was  4  centaines 
(hundred  weight) ;  but  the  tarke  of  grain  was  only  3  cwt., 
whilst  that  of  pepper  was  3^  owl.'  1  well  remember  how, 
on  first  coming  across  this  [lassagc,  I  at  once  perceived  the 
previously  unknown  fact,  thai  our  modern  E.  rark  is  nothing 
bill  this  very  same  word ;  and  that,  moreover,  iarke  is  merely 
Ihe  Northern  F,  form  of  ihc  common  F.  charge,  and  means 
neither  more  or  less  than  '  load '  or '  burden,'  as  fully  explained 
in  tlie  Supplement  to  the  second  edition  of  my  Dictionary  *. 


'  Mr.  Riley  tnpposes  thai  ihese  eoicitncnts  m  a*  nrly  as,  the  time  of 
£dwanl  I.  The  date  of  the  MS.  Is  •boot  1410,  but  it  ii  coj^ed  Innn 
earlier  iLthorities. 

>  Dr.  Mamy  bag  adopted  this  view :  ace  the  New  £ng.  Diet.  I  ou^t 
to  My  that  the  word  karke  a  Also  spelt  ehargi  on  the  wmc  page  of  the 
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Il  is  well  used  in  the  sense  of  '  charge '  or  '  responsibility,'  in 
ihe  Talc  of  Gamelyn,  I.  7O0: — 

'  Now  I  see  that  al   the  cork  schal  fallen   on  myn  heed 
[head].' 

Then  follows  an  interesting  list  of  imports,  which  is  worthy 
of  a  full  description.  A  '  karke '  of  grain  is  to  be  charged 
half  a  mark  (6j.  81/.)  for  duly  [because  of  its  great  value] ; 
for  a  'karke  de  aloml  i.e.  alum,  is  to  be  paid  \bd.;  and 
then  follows  a  long  list  of  articles  on  which  the  duly  per 
'karke 'was  nd.  These  include: — 'peivere,  zucre,  comvTi, 
alemaundcs,  brasille,  argent  vif,  gingivre,  cetewale,  lycor^'s, 
lafc,  spicerie,  vermiloun,  glasce,  figes,  reysins,  symak,  soufre, 
yvoire,  canelle,  ensens,  pyoinc,  anys,  dates,  chestaine,  orpy- 
ment,  oille  dotive,  gingebred,  rys,  tirmounte',  cotounn, 
baleyne.'  I.e.  'pepper,  sugar,  cummin,  almonds,  brazil, 
quicksilver,  ginger,  zedoary,  liquorice,  lake  [fine  linen], 
spices,  vermilion,  glass,  figs,  raisins,  sumach,  sulphur,  ivory, 
canelle  [cmnamon],  incense,  pseony*,  anise,  dates,  chestnuts, 
orpiment,  olive  oil.  gingerbread,  rice,  turpentine,  cotton, 
whalebone.'  Just  below,  there  is  a  mention  of  s.tffran,  i.  e. 
saffron.  Again,  on  p.  225  is  another  list,  in  which  the 
articles  arc : — mercerie,  leyne  despayne,  wadmal,  canevas, 
drapa,  genetre,  conyng,  forare.  peletrie,  lienge  telle,  liistaiii, 
feutre,  lymere.  pyles,  coreis,  hapertas,  crute  texture  et  autres 
choses  veignaunt  de  Linoges,  esquireus  despaigne,  par- 
mentrye,  chalouns  et  draps  du  Reyns,  draps  de  soy.'  I.  e. 
'  mercery,  Spanish  wool,  wadmal,  canvas,  cloths,  genet -skins, 
coney-skins,  fior-triramings,  peltry,  linen  cloth,  fustian,  felt,  a 
kind  of  serge  (F.  limeslre),  piles  {cloth  with  a  piU  or  nap), 
thongs  {courroies .'),  haperlas,  raw  textures  and  other  things 

'  Riley  prints  t'irmounU,  making  the  usunl  mlslake  of  confoTUidJiig  i 
?rill>  t-     But  he  Doles  thai  the  tnmalalion  in  Arnold's  Chronicle  (1501) 
,lttwtnlt}'i'e  :  cf.  Porlugnesc  Urmentina,  lorpciifioc, 

fyoint,  pseany-Medi ;  in  one  MS,  of  1*.  Plowman,  B.  t.  31}; 
■he  pusage.    Thej'  were  used  as  a  sort  al  spice. 
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coming  from  Limoges,  squirrel- skins  from  Spain,  panneniry 
(tailors'  cloili,  0.  F,  parenunkrie),  shalloons  and  cloths  of 
Rheims,  cloths  of  silk.'  In  the  very  next  chapter,  we  find 
names  of  other  commodities,  such  as :  '  cordewane,  baseyne, 
cire,  argoil,  quivere,  eslein,  grys  overe,'  i.e.  'Cordovan 
leather,  basil  (prepared  sheep-skin),  ivax,  argol  (tartar  found 
in  wine-casks),  copper,  tin,  ^nV-work  {gris  being  the  fur  of 
the  grey  squirrel),' 

5  103.  No  doubt  some  of  the  above  words  belong  really 
to  ihe  old  Anglo-French;  thus  pnvrre  (pepper)  shows  the 
characteristic  «*in  place  of  F.  oi  in  poi'vre.  Argent  (silver) 
had  long  been  used  as  a  term  in  heraldry,  Enccns,  incense, 
and  oilk,  oil,  both  occur  in  the  Life  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  are  old  ecclesiastical  terms.  The  latter  part  of 'ginge*«</' 
is  native  English.  But  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  many 
of  the  words  are  really  foreign,  and  some,  perhaps,  occur  in 
ihis  passage,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  /or  Ike  first 
lime.  Karie  is  not  an  A.  F,  form,  nor  even  Central  French, 
but  a  distinctive  Picard  form,  showing  that  the  goods  came 
by  way  of  Picardy,  i.e.  from  Calais.  Zuctc,  sugar,  and 
gingivre,  ginger,  are  words  of  Sanskrit  origin;  comyn.  cummin, 
is  really  Hebrew ;  almond  is  ultimately  Greek,  and  so  are 
liquorice,  peony,  anise.,  ehes/{nu(),  oil,  olive,  turpentine,  canvas, 
squirrel,  copper  (from  Cyprus).  Some  of  the  words  are 
Arabic  ;  such  as  sumach,  cotton,  saffron,  genel,  basil  (leather). 
Brasil,  cantlle  (cmnamon),  dales,  rice,  are  probably  of  Eastern 
origin :  whilst  fustian  is  Egj-ptian.  Celewah  is  a  curious 
pervereion  of  zedoary,  which  is  Persian. 

We  may  hence  conclude  that  many  entirely  foreign  terms 
came  to  us,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  by 
way  of  France,  and  in  French  (probably  Central  French) 
forms;  long  voyages  by  sea  being  attended  with  difficulty, 
and  even  danger,  at  that  period.  By  way  of  illustration,  we 
may  compare  many  of  the  above  words  with  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Modem  French.     For  this  purpose  I  may  cite 
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F.  sutrt,  amande  (which  becomes  al-amande  by  pre6xing  the 
Arabic  def.  article  at),  brisit  (Littr^;  but  our  word  is  the 
Span,  hrasil,  for  which  see  bra^l  in  Murray's  Dictionary), 
gingtmbre.  ipicerit,  vermilion,  jigues,  raisins  (grapes),  sumac, 
soufrt,  ivoire,  cannetle,  encens,  pivoine,  anis,  dalles,  (hdtaigne, 
orpimmt,  olive,  riz,  colon,  baUint;  and  further,  safran, 
nurcerie,  hint  d'Espagiu,  cana'os,  draps.  genelle  (a  genet), 
/ourrure,  pdlelerie,  lingc,  loUe  (note  the  A.  F.  ti  in  the  form 
leile),  fiilaint  (j  XoA),  ftulri,  limsslre  (obsolete),  courroiis  (?), 
/eureuil  (note  the  A,  F.  es  and  guC),  chalon  (Littr^) ;  also, 
basane,  cire,  cuivre,  /lain,  gris  (gray).  Celewale  occurs  in 
Chaucer's  Sir  Topas  (B.  1951)  in  company  with  lycoris;  it 
answers  to  ihe  0.  F.  ciloal,  ciloual,  from  Pers.  tadwdr, 
jadwdr,  zedoary;  whilst  lycorys  is  an  older  form  than  the 
liqutrice  in  Coigrave's  F.  Diet.,  and  much  nearer  to  the 
original  Greek  yXuKi^ppifo  than  is  the  F.  r^gHssf.  Lakt  (fine 
linen)  also  occurs  in  Chaucer's  Sir  Topas  (B.  2048).  but  the 
word  is  really  Dutch ;  from  Du.  lakai,  cloth,  etc.  Wadmal 
ia  Icelandic ;  Icel.  vaSmdl,  a  plain  woollen  stuff.  Haperlas 
is  the  name  of  ihe  stuff  whith  has  given  rise  to  our  habrr- 
dasher  \  its  origin  is  obscure.  Shalloon  is  really  a  place-name, 
from  Chalons,  east  of  Paris  ;  and  we  may  note  here  (i)  the 
Central  F.  ch  (sh),  as  distinct  from  the  A.F.  ch  (ch) ;  and  (i)  the 
suffix  -oon  for  F.  -ons,  -on,  of  which  we  have  many  other 
examples.  Before  leaving  this  list,  I  will  just  note,  with 
reference  \a  parmmtrie,  that  Colgrave  ^ves  parmenlier  in  the 
aenae  of  '  tailor,'  which  is  clearly  the  origin  of  the  proper 
s  Parmenler,  Parminltr,  and  Parmikr.  The  etymology 
is  from  O,  F,  partmenl.  Low  Lat.  paramtn/um,  ornament, 
apparel ;  from  Lau  parare. 

§  104.  All  the  above  words  have  been  gathered  from  a 
single,  but  comprehensive,  passage  in  the  Liber  AJbus. 
Many  more  of  the  same  character  could  be  adduced  from 
this  book,  from  the  Liber  Custumamih,  and  from  other 
books  of  a  like  character ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  the 
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nature  of  ihe  words  that  may  be  gleaned  from  such  sources. 
We  have  already  noticed  ihal  ihe  spellings  of  many  or  them 
do  not  materially  differ  from  their  French  equivalents,  and 
may  thus  be  easiiy  found  in  Litir^,  or  in  Colgrave's  French 
Dictionary,  a  book  of  great  value  for  the  present  purpose. 

After  all,  the  number  of  Central  French  words  thus  im- 
ported, as  the  names  of  foreign  products,  is  not  very  large, 
though  they  form  a  very  interesting  class.  We  have  next  to 
consider  a  much  larger  class  of  words  of  the  same  origin, 
that  were  borrowed  directly  from  the  Central  French  Ultra- 
lure.  Here  again  it  is  often  impossible  to  separate  these 
words  from  Anglo-French,  as  that  dialect  was  continually 
being  reinforced  by  words  borrowed  from  abroad,  especially 
when  the  literature  of  France  became  more  and  more  known 
and  studied  in  England.  At  first  we  find  that  many  Early 
English  poems  were  more  or  less  translated  or  imitated 
from  older  poems  in  Anglo-French ;  such  is  the  case,  for 
example,  with  the  Lay  of  Havelok,  borrowed  from  the 
A.  F.  Lai  d' Havflotk.  by  Geotfrey  Gaimar,  edited  by  T, 
Wright  for  the  Caxlon  Society  in  1850,  as  an  Appendix  to 
Gaimar's  Metrical  Chronicle.  So  also.  The  Lav  0/  Horn  is 
fiom  the  A.  F.  version  of  Horn,  of  which  a  good  edition  is 
that  by  Brede  and  Stengel,  published  at  Marburg  in  1883. 
Robert  of  Brunne's  Chronicle  is  a  translation  from  the  A.  F. 
Chronicle  by  Piers  de  LangtofL  The  English  poem  called 
The  Castel  of  L.irvi  {ed.  Weymouth)  is  translated  from  ihe 
A.F.  poem  by  Robert  Grosseteste,  entitled  Chasleau  d' Amour 
(ed.  Cooke.  Caxlon  Soc.  i8gi).  There  are  likewise  A.F. 
originals  of  Robert  of  Brunne's  Handlyng  Symie,  and  of 
several  romances,  such  as  those  of  Guy  of  Warwick  and 
Bevis  of  Hampton,  But  attention  was  gradually  directed  lo 
continental  P'rench  literature,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
how  soon,  or,  in  the  earlier  period,  to  what  extent.  Laya- 
iDon's  Brut  is  imitated  from  die  Brut  of  Wace,  which  was 
written,  not  in  Anglo-French,  but  in  the  closely-allied  dialect 
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of  Normandy  itjelf.  The  Ayenbift  of  Inwyt.  written  by  Dan 
Michel  of  Norlhgale  in  1340,  is  chiefly  taken  Troni  La  Semmt 
ties  Vices  et  des  Vertus  by  a  Dominican  friar  named  Lorens, 
who  is  said  to  have  written  the  same  in  1279  for  the  use  of 
Philip  III  of  France ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Ptrsants  TaU  is  imitated  from  the  same  source.  About 
1350-9,  William  of  Paltrne  was  translated  from  a  version 
written  'en  Roumans,'  i.e.  in  contincnial  French,  for  the 
Countess  Yolande,  daughter  of  Baldwin  IV  of  Hainauh. 
The  subject-matter  of  Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Gretn  Knight  is 
largely  borrowed  from  the  Perceval,  or  Conle  del  Graal,  of 
Cresiien  of  Troyes;  see  Ten  Brink,  Eng.  Lit.  bk,  iv.  §  2. 
When  wc  come  to  Chaucer,  we  recognise  in  him  one  who 
was  a  great  student  of  the  poetry  of  France,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  writings  ofGuillaume  de  Machault,  Jean 
de  Froissart,  and  others;  and  we  have  it  on  his  own  authority 
that  he  translated  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  a  poem  with  which 
his  extant  works  display  great  familiarity,  though  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  either  of  the  existing  fragments  of  the 
English  version  of  that  poem  {both  preserved  in  the  same 
MS.  at  Glasgow)  form  any  part  of  his  translation.  It  is 
interesting  to  remember  that  he  drew  upon  Anglo-French 
materials  also ;  since  his  Man  of  Lawes  Tale  Is  taken  from 
the  A.  F.  Chronicle  of  Nicholas  Trivet.  And  thus  it  had 
'  come  10  pass,  by  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
England  was  {as  Ten  Brink  remarks)  no  longer  a  truly 
bilingual  country,  that  the  English  language  was  deeply 
interpenetrated  by  an  admixture  with  Central  French.  It  is 
idle,  in  fact  ridiculous,  to  speak  of  Chaucer  as  specially 
'  inirwlucing '  French  words  Into  English ;  he  merely  em- 
ployed, with  great  skill  and  with  plastic  effect,  a  language 
which  was  common  to  himself  and  his  contemporaries ; 
indeed,  as  Marsh  well  remarks,  the  percentage  of  French 
words  found  in  Langland's  Pitrs  the  Plowman  is  slightly 
greater  than  that  found  in  the  Canterbury  Tales.    Whenever 
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he  was  so  ill-advised  as  to  bring  in  words  that  were  not 
really  current,  such  as  cornkuiere,  or  vttremyU,  or  radeeort, 
he  was  probably  quite  as  unintelligible  then  as  he  is  now. 

§  105.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  sources  of  Chaucer's 
language  would  probably  be-  profitable,  but  it  would  certainly 
be  difficult  and  tedious.  Taking,  by  way  of  example,  the 
first  43  lines  of  his  celebrated  Prologue,  I  find  there  303 
words,  of  which  263  (or  all  but  ^o)  are  native  English, 
showng  a  percentage  of  foreign  words  of  about  13  per 
cent.  This  is  very  near  the  estimate  given  by  Marsh,  who 
makes  the  profiorlion  of  foreign  words  in  the  whole  of  the 
Prologue,  to  be  about  la  per  cent.  Among  the  foreign 
words  are  martir,  which  bad  already  been  borrowed  in  A.  S. 
times  (vol.  i,  §  401,  p.  439}.  Zephtrus  looks  like  a  Latin 
form ;  but,  in  fact,  it  was  borrowed  from  the  F.  Roman  de 
la  Rose,  I.  8449 ;  see  my  edition  of  Chaucer's  Minor  Poems, 
p.  349.  The  other  foreign  words  are  all  A.  F.  or  F.,  viz. 
Aprille,  Marche,  perced,  veynt,  licottr,  verlue,  engendred,  flour, 
inspired,  Imdre,  cours,  melodye,  nalure,  coragts  (also  corage), 
pilgrimages  {&hopilgrimage)^lmers,slraunge,spea'ally,stsoun. 
Tabard,  devoul,  hoslelrye,  companye,  aventitrt, pilgrims,  chambres, 
stables,  esed  (with  E.  suffix),  devyse,  space,  pace,  acordaunt, 
resoun,  condicioun,  degree,  array. 

When  we  look  at  these  words  a  little  more  closely,  we 
shall  find  that  much  the  larger  portion  of  them  is  Anglo- 
French,  and  can  be  found  even  in  my  two  imperfect  lists', 
I  cannot  agree  with  the  remark  in  Marsh's  Origin  and  History 
of  the  English  Language,  led.  is.,  that  '  Chaucer  did  not 
introduce  into  the  English  language  words  which  it  had 
rejected  as  aliens  before,  but  out  of  those  which  had  been 
already  received,  he  invested  the  better  portion  with  the 

'  The  chief  exceptions  are  luour,  inspired,  iabard,  pilgrims,  stables, 
»H  probably  tnie  A.  F.  words,  except  the  learned  wurd  inspired,  which 
may  hare  been  taken  from  ihe  Vulgate  version  of  Gen.  ii.  7  j  and 
eicepi  (perhnpi)  pilgrim,  which  I  take  lo  be  Italian. 

VOL.   Q.  L 
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rights  of  citiisenship,  and  stamped  them  wiih  the  mint-mark 
of  English  coinage.'  There  is,  of  course,  a  substratum  of 
truth  in  this,  but  it  is  altogether  a  great  exaggeration ;  the 
English  people  had  already  made  up  their  minds  as  to  many 
of  the  words,  and  they  could  nof  be  always  reading  Chaucer's 
poetry  in  order  to  learn  how  to  use  familiar  prose.  The 
mistake  is  partly  due  to  the  date  which  Marsh  gives  just 
above  for  the  iniemiixture  of  the  Anglo-French  words  with 
native  English ;  this  he  puts  at  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  which  is  much  too  laie.  A  simple  statement  of  facts 
will  help  to  show  where  the  fallacies  lie.  If  we  look  at  the 
list  of '  French '  words  given  in  Morris's  English  Grammar 
as  occurring  in  King  Aliiaundrr,  a  poem  written  about  1300 
(certainly  not  much  later),  we  find  in  it  these  words  following, 
viz,  pined,  veyn,  flour,  cours,  nalurt,  corage,  pilgrimage, 
palmer,  special,  seysouit,  avenlure,  ekamhrt,  stable,  ese  (ease), 
devise.  Even  a  century  earlier,  we  already  find  in  the  Aneren 
Jtiwle,  written  not  long  after  1  aoo,  such  words  asflur  (flower), 
speciale,  aventure,  ehaumire,  eise  (ease),  together  with  licur^, 
vertu*,  tmdre',  devot,  pilgrtmet,  passen,  rahin,  dtgre,  not 
noticed  in  the  last  list.  The  verb  acorden,  to  agree,  appears 
even  in  the  A.  S.  Chronicle  under  the  date  1120,  and  the 
very  form  o^ri/sKn/ is  in  Shoreham's  Poems,  p.  89  (ab.  13 15). 
Strange  is  in  Robert  of  Gloucester,  I.  379  (about  a.  d.  1300); 
melodye  in  St.  Christopher,  I.  18  (about  1300) ;  spate  in  The 
Assumption  of  our  Lady,  I.  178  (before  1300).  Aray,  sb. 
is  in  William  0/  Palerne,  written  not  later  than  1359.  Again, 
we  may  note  how  many  of  the  words  under  discussion  occur 
in  Piers  Plowman,  which  certainly  contains  Aprille,  perten, 
licour,  verlu,  engendred,  flour,  cours,  pilgrimages,  palmers, 
sesoun,    tabard,   pilgrimage,     devout,     cotnpanye,     avmfures, 

<  Not  In  Monis'i  litl;  bat  il  ocean  in  Anc  Riw.  p.  164,  L  13. 
*  Not  in  Monis'i  list  1  btit  see  A.  R.  p.  ]6S,  last  line 
'  Not  in  Morris's  list;  ice  A.  R.  p.  in,  1.  11,  etc.  (sereial  timet). 
Neither  doci  Moiris  give  drgn  (below)  j  tee  A.  R.  p.  a89, 1.  5. 
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pilgrimi,  ehambrtt,  est,  devyse,  space,  passe,  resoun,  dtgrtt, 
aray;  and  perhaps  some  others,  for  my  Glossary  is  not 
exhaustive  as  to  the  words  occurring  in  ihe  poem.  Condicion 
is  in  Hampole's  Prick  of  Conscunce,  I.  3955.  dmpanie  is 
the  last  word  in  the  early  poem  called  The  Proverbs  of  Alfred 
(Text  IL). 

§  108.  The  above  notes  are  merely  such  as  I  could  collect 
in  a  brief  time,  from  imperfect  materials;  but  I  think  they 
are  quite  enough  to  show  that  Chaucer,  in  general,  merely 
employed  words  which  were  already  in  common  use;  and 
indeed,  I  take  it  that  Marsh's  words,  above  quoted,  imply 
as  much.  There  seems,  then,  10  be  small  ground  for  the 
reservation,  to  him  alone,  of  the  peculiar  privilege  '  to  invest ' 
such  words  '  with  the  rights  of  citizenship,'  or  'to  stamp  them 
with  the  mint-mark  of  English  coinage.'  We  may  be  sure 
that  the  works  of  such  writers  as  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
Robert  of  Brunne,  Richard  Rolle  de  Hampole,  and  William 
Langland  (not  to  mention  the  most  influential  of  all,  viz,  John 
Wyclif,  Nicholas  de  Hereford,  and  John  Purv'ey,  authors  of 
the  famous  early  translation  of  the  Bible),  had  a  considerable 
influence  in  their  time ;  and  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  for 
robbing  them  of  all  merit.  I  look  upon  Chaucer's  ordinary 
language  as  ewdence  of  the  results  that  had  been  already 
achieved  rather  than  as  originating,  or  even  setding.  a  new 
phase  of  English.  His  greatest  influence  was  exercised 
upon  Hoccleve,  Lydgate,  and  the  Scottish  poets  of  the 
fifteenth  century;  but  their  most  remarkable  imitations 
of  his  language  appear  in  their  adoption  of  expressions 
which  were  of  weak  vitality,  and  have,  in  several  instances, 
become  obsolete.  His  influence,  in  fact,  was  greatest  in  the 
realm  of  poetry,  whereas  the  most  vital  pan  of  our  language 
is  often  sadly  prosaic '.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Chaucer's 

ansitiuQ  whicb  marks  tht  woaderTul  genius  a(  ihc  mui 
[Wyclif],  the  Bchoolman  wns  tniiisfottned  into  the  pamphleteer.  If 
Chnucer  \i  the  (alher  of  oui  later  English  poetry,  Wyclif  il  tha 
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influence   was  not  both  considerable  and  beneficial ;  but  I  y 

regard  it  as  altogether  a  mistake  to  ascribe  to  him  such  ^   , 
dictatorial  or  authoritative  power  as  he  neither  aimed  at  nor 
attained. 

§  107.  I  hope  the  discussion  in  the  two  last  1 
{§§  '05>  106)  is  not  altogether  irrelevant,  thoug^i  it  helps 
little  towards  the  solution  of  the  question,  as  10  the  introduction 
into  English  of  Central  French  fonna.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
estimate  aright  the  exact  amount  of  influence  which  ia  exerted 
upon  a  language  by  the  authors  who  employ  it ;  especially 
when  we  are  treating  of  a  lime  when  printing  was  not  yet 
invented,  and  books  were  both  expensive  and  scarce.  I  think 
there  is  always  a  danger  of  exaggerating  such  influence  ;  for, 
after  all,  most  writers  desire  to  be,  in  the  main,  intelligible ; 
and,  in  order  lo  do  this,  must  often  pause  before  they  employ 
ft  word  which  they  feel  will  not  be  understood.  When  w 
find  Chaucer,  Hoccleve,  Lydgale,  and  others,  employing 
words  which  seem  lo  belong  rather  to  Central  French  than  to 
the  old  Anglo-French  stock,  we  may  well  believe  that  ihey 
presupposed  that  those  for  whom  they  wrote  had  some 
greater  or  less  knowledge  of  the  French  of  the  Continent, 
both  because  many  of  them  had  learnt  something  of  it  as 
being  likely  to  prove  a  useful  accomplishment,  and  had 
perhaps  actually  crossed  the  Channel  at  least  once  in  their 
lives ;  and  because  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two 
countries  were  frequent  and  intimate.  The  English  still  held, 
more  or  less  securely,  a  considerable  portion  of  France,  so 
that  the  presence  of  English  officers  and  soldiers  was 
constantly  required  there.  When  Chaucer's  '  Shipman,'  who 
knew  every  haven,  from  Gothland  to  Finisterre,  and  every 
creek  in  Britain  and  Spain,  so  often  drew  a  draught  of  wine 

our  UtCT  EnfilUh  prose.'— Green.  Hist,  of  the  Eng.  Ptopte.  cb.  t.  {  3. 
Thii  is  uiDther  of  those  stalements  that  are  meuit  rather  lo  adoin  % 
pangrapli  than  lo  be  lalcea  ia  the  UterU  sense.    All  soch  bu^  tiUlc    I 
Tcqniret  to  be  largely  discounted. 
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'  from  Bourdeaux-ward,'  he  merely  removed  it  from  one  part 
of  the  English  dominions  to  ihe  other.  In  those  days  of 
restricted  voyages,  our  commerce  with  France  was  unusually 
large  as  compared  with  that  from  other  countries.  Hence  it 
is  that,  in  the  wise  book  entitled  '  The  Libell  of  English 
PoUcye,'  written  in  1436,  the  author  shows  the  immense 
importance  to  the  English  of  controlling  '  the  narowe  see,' 
meaning  the  English  Channel,  and  records  the  sagacious 
advice  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund  to  Henry  V,  to  keep  the 
two  English  towns  of  Dover  and  Calais  as  his  '  twein  eyen ' 
(two  eyes).  Thus  the  influence  of  Central  French  upon 
English  was  not  due  merely  to  its  iileraiure,  at  that  time  the 
leading  one  of  Europe,  but  also  to  the  intimate  political  and 
commercial  relaiionships  between  the  two  countries.  The 
presence  of  Frenchmen  at  the  court  of  Richard  II  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  '  Chronicque  de  la  Traison  et  Mort  de 
Richard  H,"  which  is  the  fullest  record  of  the  king's  last 
days.  The  'Recueil  de  Croniques '  by  Jehan  de  Wavrin, 
temp.  Edward  IV,  is  written,  of  course,  in  Central  French ; 
as  Anglo-French  was,  by  that  time,  a  dead  language  except 
among  iaw-students. 

§  108.  One  more  remark  is  necessary  here,  to  guard 
against  another  source  of  misapprehension.  During  the 
whole  of  our  earlier  history  until,  at  least,  the  Tudor  period, 
our  language  never  ceased  to  be  strongly  influenced  by 
Latin,  the  language  of  the  Church.  The  familiarity  of 
educated  persons  with  the  Vulgate  version  of  the  Bible, 
especially  throughout  the  Psalms  and  Gospels,  needs  no 
comment.  Owing  to  this,  it  has  constantly  happened  thai 
words  hnving  a  FrcHch/orm  and  aspect  were  really  adopted 
from  Latin  direclly,  and  were  then  conformed  to  others  of  a 
like  character  by  the  operation  of  analogy.  Such  a  process 
was  perfectly  easy.     When  we  had  already  borrowed  cHari^, 


1.  B.  Williams,  London,  1846  (Eng,  Historical  Societjr], 
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qualify,  quantify t  and  many  more,  from  Anglo-French,  we 
knew  precisely  what  to  do  with  ft  Latin  word  in  -itai,  when 
required  for  immediate  use,  Thus  the  Lat.  pugnadlai  readily 
supplied  us  with  J-ugnacify,  which  occurs  in  Minsheu  (1627); 
it  does  not  in  the  least  follow  that  it  was  preceded  by  & 
Y.pugnacili.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
F.  word  is,  in  this  case,  actually  borrowed  from  English, 
if  we  may  trust  Littrd's  Dictionary,  His  quoiaiion  for  il 
dated  1863,  and  has  reference  'aux  insdncls  de  pugnacile  de 
la  race  anglaiae.'  We  naturally  wanted  the  word,  and  acquired 
it  by  the  nearest  way.  This  example  is  sufficient.  Our 
language  swarms  widi  words  of  Latin  origin  in  a  French 
dress,  that  were  never  French  at  all ;  but,  for  the  purposes  of 
etymology,  it  is  usually  best  10  treat  them  as  of  F,  origin, 
and  I  shall  not  hesitate  lo  class  them  as  if  they  really  were 
so.  It  will  cause  no  difficulty  nor  ambiguity,  now  that  the 
caution  has  been  given,  and  the  method  has  been  duly 
exemplified '. 

§  109.  Afier  the  above  digression,  I  return  to  the  main 
question,  viz.  what  words  of  Central  French  origin  do  we  find 
in  Chaucer  ?  1  must  now  admit  that  this  is  a  quesiion  which 
I  cannot  definitely  answer.  The  investigation  in  §  105  has 
cleared  ihe  way,  Out  of  the  first  forty  F.  words  in  Chaucer's 
Prologue,  there  is  no  clear  proof  that  any  of  them  are  such  ; 
most  of  them  are  words  which  had  been  previously  incor- 
porated into  English.  Yet  that  some  words  borrowed  from 
the  Continent  may  be  found  in  his  works,  I  have  no  doubt ; 
amongst  them  will  probably  be  found  several  words  which 
his  '  mint-mark  of  English  coinage '  {§  105)  entirely  failed  to 
render  current.  In  his  ABC,  he  borrows  ditsptracioun  (zi), 
misfricortU  (25),  governeresse  (141),  etc,  from  the  F.  original ; 
jet,  even  among  these,  misericorde  had  already  appeared  in 
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th«  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  30.  In  ihe  House  of  Fame,  he  has 
foudre,  1.  535,  from  Machaull ;  eoniemuse,  I3i8,  from  the 
same;  lafiidaire,  1352,  the  name  of  a  irealise  on  precious 
stones.  He  seems  to  be  the  only  author  who  has  used  such 
words  as  golct,  Pari.  Foules,  556;  chevauchee.  Mars,  144; 
vache.  Truth,  aa;  corbel.  Ho.  Fame,  1304;  but  these  words 
are  of  little  value,  having  disappeared.  However,  the  mod. 
E.  eorbfl  answers  to  the  last  of  these.  Perhaps  we  may 
credit  him  with  the  introduction  of  some  of  his  terms  of 
metrical  art,  such  as  baladt,  a  ballad ;  cadmct ;  dilet,  a  ditty ; 
arvoy;  poelrie;  refriin,  a  refrain;  rouiukl;  virelay.  Not  to 
mention  words  now  obsolete,  perhaps  he  was  the  first,  or 
among  the  first,  to  use  the  words  adtierltnce ',  agonie,  alaBasIre, 
alaml>ic-=  alembic  (F.  from  Arab.),  amalgam,  ambassiatour, 
i.  e.  ambassador,  annex,  apoUcarie,  ascendent,  boras,  borax 
(F.  from  Arab.) ;  capttf,  captive  (O,  F.  captif,  as  distinct  from 
A.  F.  caiHf,  whence  E.  caitiff),  easutl,  citrine,  complexion, 
composicimt,  conserve,  conservatif,  constellacion,  cordial,  dis- 
simulaciori,  dominadon,  ducal,  duracion,  existence,  exorcisaeiouH, 
fantastike,  fumigacioun,  fuilian,  htrce  (E.  hearse),  ymagerie 
(E.  imagery),  etc.  See  §  110,  Here  again,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  be  sure  that  none  of  these  were  ever  current 
in  A.  F. ;  thus  herce  appears  in  the  Royal  Wills,  ed.  Nichols, 
p.  45  (a.d.  1361). 

1  may  here  remark  that,  whilst  it  is  clear  that  Chaucer  was 
intimate  with  Italian  literature,  there  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  a  single  instance  in  which  he  has  iniro<luce<i  an  Italian 
word*.  He  comes  very  near  it  in  one  instance,  when  he 
introduces  the  word  armipoleni  in  the  Knighies  Tale,  1.  1 124  ; 
for  the  original  passage  of  Boccaccio's  Tesciiie  (vii.  3a), 
which   he  bad   before  him,    has  armipolenle ;  but  he  could 

'  For  references,  see  the  New  E.  Dietionnry,  or  ihe  Eloss-iries  to  the 
,  teleclioiii  in  the  ClBrendon  Press,  and  thit  in  Moxon's  eililioa ;  also 
I   Ctomie's  Kyme-indei. 

'  Pilgrim,  if  hnlian,  is  at  any  mie  far  older  than  Chaucer'*  lime. 
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easily  have  excused  himself  bj  tlic  plea  ihat  the  word  was 
really  Latin,  aa  the  conesponding  passage  in  Siatius  {TM. 
vii.  78)  has  armipoUns. 

f  110.  It  is  also  worth  while  (o  note  that  F.  words  may  be 
divided  into  tuo  classes,  viz.  popnlar  and  learned.  To  tbe 
former  class  belong  some  of  the  commonest  and  oldest  words 
of  A.  F.  origin,  such  as  peace,  treasure,  prison,  jmtiec,  rent, 
ttandard,  empress,  countess,  tmver,  court,  all  of  which  occur  in 
the  A.  S.  Chronicle,  before  a-d.  ir6oi  To  the  latter  class 
belong  a  large  number  of  words  which  are  mere  Latin  in  a 
French  dress,  such  as  privilege,  procession,  also  in  the  A.  S. 
Chronicle ;  and,  since  the  A.  F,  and  Central  F,  forms  are 
alike,  and  the  A.  V.  form  is  frequently  not  to  be  found,  it  is 
just  as  well  to  class  them  with  the  Central  French  forms. 
Chaucer  has  several  words  of  this  class,  such  as  aniarlik, 
cmsenialif,  consttUacion,  dissimulacion  (H,  F.  687),  ex- 
aminen.  /rudi/ye  (10  Scogan,  48),  imagfnacim  (C.  T, 
1094),  impression  (H.  F.  39),  itiquisitif  (C.  T.  3163),  inier- 
rogacion  (C.  T,  31 94),  Ucenciat  {C.  T.  Prol.),  hgike.  magike, 
magnificence,  martial  (T.  iv.  1669),  misconstrue  (T.  i.  346), 
moralilce  {C.  T.  3180),  mulliplicadon  (H.  F,  784),  mutabiliUe 
(T.  t.  851),  oracle,  palpable,  pcrmutacien  (T.  v.  1554),  per- 
suation  (H.  F.  871),  philosophical  (T.  v,  i^^).  presumption 
(H.  F.  94).  prokstacion  (T.  ii.  484),  reprthmdt  (T.  i.  510), 
riparacion  (H.  F.  688),  revelaeion  {H.  F.  8),  revolucieun 
(Mara,  30),  Saturnine  (H.  F.  1432),  similitude  (C.  T.  3228), 
suptrfluilee.  trantitoric  (T.  iii.  827),  trihulacion  (C.  T.  5738), 
/nKj»y>A^(Anclida,  43),  nrnf  (T.  v.  311),  volume  {C.T.  4480), 
vulgar.  We  may  also  class  as  Central  French  such  words 
as  alambic  (T.  iv.  520),  and  most  of  the  other  words 
mentioned  above,  in  5  109  ;  to  which  we  may  add  astrolabie, 
(larioun,  cormeraunt  (P.  Foules,  36a),  crevact  (crevice,  H.  F. 
3o86),  curiositet  (Venus,  81),  diadcme,  fantome  (phantom), 
fanlasyt  (H.  F.  593),  fugiti/  (H.  F.  146),  gaud,  geometric, 
htmispcrit  (T.  iJi.  1439),  Ucoris  (C.  T.  3207)  magicien  (H.  F. 
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ia6o),  rtarcolike  (C.  T.  1474),  portraiture  (B.  Duch.  6z6), 
sali'n  (B.  Duch.  253),  etc.  Our  primrose  is  an  altered  form, 
due  to  popular  etymology,  of  Chaucer's  ^r/mfro/«(C.T.  316S), 
which  he  found  in  Le  Roman  de  la  Roae,  3264.  Renegade 
answers  to  his  remgal  (C.  T.  5353),  which  is  mere  Latin. 
Cinnamon  is  his  sinamame  (C.  T.  3699),  which  is  from 
cinnamomum  in  the  Vulgate  version,  Exod.  xxs.  23.  Perhaps 
these  examples  may  suffice. 

§  111.  I  have  no  space  to  discuss  here  the  various  Central 
French  words  in  snch  works  as  the  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  Piers 
the  Piowman,  Mandeville's  Travels,  and  the  rest ;  though 
much  is  doubtless  to  be  learnt  from  such  investigation.  I 
will  merely  note  here  a  few  remarkable  words  that  occur  in 
Mandeville,  as  edited  by  Halliwell.  Such  are  :  amber,  p.  197  ; 
aromalyt,  174;  cane,  190;  mace  (spice),  187;  mas/yt,  31; 
morltys  (mortise),  76;  ryzs  (rice),  310;  sckye  (steigh),  130; 
lurbmline  (turpentine),  51. 

As  we  advance  into  the  fifteenth  century,  the  traces 
of  Central  French  become  clearer.  Lydgate,  for  example, 
translated  the  Falls  of  Princes,  not  from  the  original  of 
Boccaccio,  but  fn>m  a  F.  version  made  by  Laurent  de 
Premierfait,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  diocese  of  Troyes ;  and  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  close  compariaon  of  the  English 
with  the  F.  version  would  repeal  the  introduction  into  the 
former  of  some  F.  words,  for  which  earlier  authority  is  not 
forlhcoming.  But  it  is  more  convenient  lo  glance  at  the 
edition  of  his  Minor  Poems,  edited  by  Halliwell  for  the  Percy 
Society  in  1840.  Some  of  ihe  words  which  I  suppose  to  be 
Central  French  and  not  much  older  than  Lydgate's  time,  are 
these:  aditlacion,  p.  67,  ambiguilte,  100,  antehpe,  6,  arlificere, 
81,  avaunt I  35,166;  bfrudiclioun,  137,  blase,  to  blason,  203; 
eombine,  61,  condigne,  136,  cronicle,  124  (older  form  crotiiie); 
damysj/n  (damson),  15,  dccepeion.  76,  decoccion,  8i,  demure, 
3^,  dilectaile  {fot  deiectable),  22,  dissent,  v.,  44,  doublet,  53; 
tncoraged,  27  -t/agot,  g2,/ounderesse,  i  i,/ragilite,  \^,/raudu- 
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/f«/,  1 60;  garnet^  188;  hospitaUky  96;  immutable^  25,  in- 
clinacion^  91,  influence,  9, 1'nspecctoun,  144,  inter esse^  s.  (interest), 
170,  172;  krevys  (now  turned  into  crayfish  \),  154;  //wo/, 
17  ;  malapert,  23  ;  parcialitee,  120,  pechis  (peaches),  15,  /r^- 
paratif,  16^, preservati/y  ^ij presumptuous,  i*]^, provision,  22, 
puisauTtce,  25;  quinces,  15,  quyntencense  (error  for  quyntes- 
sence),  51;  ravynous  (ravenous),  159;  serpentyne,  adj.,  98, 
suhbarhis  (suburbs),  4 ;  tankard,  52,  tapcery  (short  for  /^z/w- 
j^ry,  now  altered  to  tapestry),  6,  /j^j/^^  (now  pedantically  spelt 
phthysic,  but  pronounced  in  the  old  way),  51 ;  velym,  from  F. 
z^^/zim  (now  spelt  vellum,  which  is  a  phonetic  spelling),  204. 

Of  course  this  list  is  merely  tentative;  it  is  extremely 
hazardous  to  attempt  to  chronicle  the  first  introduction  of  a 
word  \  Still,  if  a  majority  of  the  examples  are  correct,  we  can 
see  that  the  supply  of  Central  French  words  was  fairly  copious 
and  continual. 

§  112.  Passing  on  to  the  works  of  William  Caxton,  we 
may  well  believe  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  materially 
assisted  in  recording,  and  perhaps  in  augmenting,  the  list  of 
Central  French  words  which  English,  owing  to  its  Anglo- 
French  element,  so  easily  absorbed  and  turned  to  good 
account  In  VoL  i.  I  have  already  given,  at  p.  511,  an 
extract  from  Caxton's  translation  of  Le  Recueil  des  Histoires 
de  Troye,  written  in  French  by  RaouUe  le  Fevre  in  1464  ;  so 
that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  his  familiarity  with  Central  French. 
Even  in  that  short  extract  we  may  note  the  use  of  maknygne 
in  the  sense  of 'evil  design';  and,  in  the  very  next  line  we  have 
leueyed,  i.e.  levied,  which  seems  to  have  been  introduced  just 
at  this  time.  (In  the  Supplement  to  the  Second  Edition  of 
my  Dictionary,  I  give  the  earliest  example  of  this  verb  that 
I  have  yet  found,  dated  only  four  years  earlier.)     In  the 

^  I  tnpposed,  at  one  time,  that  Lydgate  was  the  first  to  udc  Union 
(lemon),  orenge  (orange),  and  pomeganiade  (pomegranate') ;  all  found  in 
his  Minor  Poems,  p.  15.  But  the  first  is  in  Mandeville,  Trav.  ch.  xviii. 
p.  199;  and  the  others  in  Early  £ng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris). 
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nctract  from  d>e  saaie  «nk,  as  pnMed  in  mf  Spec^os  of 
EngUsb,  p.  89,  we  even  fiad  other  Ficack  vonb  IbK.  Ae 
maiengytu,  never  look  root  n  oh'  li 
obsolete.  Such  are  rtm^yti  (wilii  Ae  a 
maytd),  L  53 ;  triUet,  l  c  »dnraB,  L  ii' 
1.  t66  ;  furaa;  iaij,  1.  184.  I  bxnr  of  no  c 
ifaan  in  Cajooa  of  tbe  v«rb  rou/,  L  14,  and  of  Aertt^Jyijir, 
1.  70.  Tbe  bner  w  afterratk  ninied  wto  fl-tmrr, 
prcrinbly  fay  fbrm-aKodaiion  wiifa  KL  £.  aeMtw;  md,  Mfl 
later,  we  find  fieaaire  aod  mmtMre.  He  abo  nara  *vdhM^ 
L  65,in  tbeobaolcuscnscof 'betnjal,' tlxM^itacxafiwtt 
tbe  modcni  sense  in  WjrcfiTs  Bibie,  Cd.  n.  8. 

{  113.  A  verr  interestiiig  and  accewibfc  voik  bf  Canon 
is  his  iranslaiion  of  Rej-nard  the  Fox,  first  pristtd  in  1481* 
and  cheaply  reprinted  bjr  ProtAiticr  in  Ua'Eagfiah  Scholar's 
library.'  Some  years  ago  Hiss  WildnBao  (to  «4ua  I  «M 
rcuch  indebted  for  asssiaace  ia  preparing  mf  rIu— ij  M 
Chaucer's  Man  of  Lawe,  and  the  macfa  doic  compaiamhe 
glossary  to  ihe  Wars  of  Alexander)  compiled  far  rae  a  Ssl  of 
the  French  n-ords  occurring  in  the  abow-nnned  work,  whidi 
has  frequently  proved  very  stniotiable.  On  rcaifiiig  tfaia 
over,  I  do  not  observe  many  words  that  snicdy  belong  to  tbe 
latter  half  of  the  fifteentli  centniy.  Most  of  them  were  in 
use  lot^  before,  and  very  many  are  of  A  F.  origin.  Sail, 
tbe  following  notes  upon  aonte  of  tbe  more  lemaikable  Ibnns 
may  be  of  interest. 

At  p.  ir,  L  z3,  we  find  the  ab.  oAryx.  advice;  and  be  also 
has  the  verb  aduyte,  10  advise.  The  M .  E.  fbms  are  nvii, 
aviten,  and  Dr.  Murray  notes  that  the  insertion  of  rf  is  due  to 
CajcCon,  who  followed  ihe  Central  French  scribes  in  making 
this  alteration.  At  p.  43,  1.  23,  he  has  agrauaU  as  a  past 
participle,  but  this  is  a  Lalinism ;  he  is  the  first  author  who 
s  the  word.  Bombardes  occurs  in  the  sense  of  '  cannons.' 
p.  58,  L  9;  but  Lydgate  had  used  the  word  before  him 
(Murray);   hence  our  verb  to  bombard.    Other  words  for 
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which  1  suppose  Caxton  to  be  an  early  authority  are  these : 
eensure,  sb.,  p.  ^3  ;  elKcked,  in  the  heraldic  sense  of  '  cheeky,' 
i.e.  chequered,  p.  83,  1,  32;  cf.  Cotgrave's  ' Enchequf, 
checkered,  or  (as  blasoners)  cheeky';  domple,  p.  81,  !.  39, 
borrowed  from  the  F.  dompier,  but  superseded  by  the  older 
daunt,  of  A.  F.  origin  ;  endtvore,  used  reflexively,  as  in  '  he 
sholde  tndeuore  hym  lo  seche  hem,'  p.  93,  1.  11;  falaeyt, 
p.  67,  1.  xo;/yret,  a  ferret,  p.  79,  1,  29;  gentk,  3  geimet, 
p.  J9,  1.  29;  mailre,  ihe  animal  now  called  the  marten, 
p.  iia,  1.  18,  and  spelt  marlron  at  p.  79,  I.  38;  orguillous, 
proud,  p.  36,  1,  31,  afterwards  used  by  Shakespeare, 
Troil.  Proi.  2;  pollry,  a  pulley,  p.  96,  1.  36  (Chaucer's 
form  ispolivi);  prr/erre,  v.,  p.  78,  I.  28;  progenitour,  p.  91, 
1.  ag;  taufgarde,  now  sa/fguard,  p.  7,  1.  3;  secrelarye, 
p.  52,  1.  19 ;  sluffe,  v.,  p.  56,  1.  28 ;  subdut,  in  place  of  M.  E. 
sodutn,  p.  85, 1.  33;  viseose.  viscous,  p.  90,  1.  i.  I  may  add 
that  he  uses  hehtnus,  the  Latin  form,  instead  of  ebony,  p.  84, 
1.  38  J  and  the  verb  plagfie.  i.  e.  to  plague,  also  from  Latin, 
p.  70, 1.  9.  Caxton  was  also  acquainted  with  Dutch,  which 
may  account  for  his  use  of  grow/e.  p.  78.  I.  37;  see  the 
quotation  in  the  Supplement  to  my  Dictionary  (and  ed.). 

5  114.  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  early  use  of 
Central  French  words  by  later  authors,  but  the  problem  of 
determining  the  first  appearance  of  a  word  in  English,  which 
is  always  a  diEficuU  one,  becomes  more  so  as  we  descend 
towards  modem  limes.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
borrowing  of  F.  words  continued  throughout  the  sixteenth 
century;  in  fact,  England  held  both  Calais  and  Quines  down 
to  1558,  We  find  in  Shakespeare  a  few  uncommon  worda 
of  F.  origin,  which  are  but  little  older  than  his  time.  Such 
are  accost,  in  Tw.  Nt.  L  3.  52,  which  he  probably  introduces 
by  way  of  ridicule ;  it  had  been  used  by  Bp,  Hall  only  two 
years  before,  but  no  earlier  quotation  for  it  is  known. 
Curiously  enough,  it  has  now  become  a  recognised  word, 
and  there  is  nothing  very  ridiculous  about  it,     ^glet,  occur- 
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ring  in  agltt-hahy,  a  doll  dressed  up  with  aglets  (Tarn.  Shrew, 
i.  1.  79),  is  found  as  early  as  1440,  in  the  Fromptoriuni 
Pamilonim.  Agniu,  to  recognise,  own,  first  found  in  1535, 
is  a  made-up  word,  suggested  by  cognize  and  recognise.  All  \ 
amort  (Tarn.  Shrew,  iv.  3.  36)  is  3  curious  corruption  of  the 
F.  &  ta  mort^.  to  death;  it  had  previously  been  used  by  ' 
Greene,  in  the  first  scene  of  his  Friar  Bacon.  Aslringer, 
occurring  in  a  stage  direction  in  All's  Well,  v.  i,  should 
rather  be  aiis/ringer ;  it  has  an  inserted  n  before  the  ^1;,  as  in 
poisenger,  messenger  {ioi  passager,  messager),  and  is  a  variant 
of  oslrtgtr,  used  in  the  Book  of  St.  Albans  (a.  d.  i486)  to 
signify  a  man  who  kept  goshawks ;  from  O.  F,  oslour  (F. 
aufour),  a  goshawk.  Bajticoek  (Tw.  Nt.  iii.  4.  135)  is  a 
made-up  word ;  from  F.  beau  coq,  fine  cock.  Biggin  or 
biggen,  a  night-cap,  first  occurs  in  Palsgrave  (1430},  who 
has  '  Byggen  for  a  chyldes  heed,  beguyne';  where  beguyne  is 
the  F.  form.  Bruil,  a  rumour,  Troil.  v.  9.  4,  occurs  as  early 
as  1450.  Burgonel,  a  close-fitting  helmet,  2  Hen.  VI.  v.  i, 
aoo,  is  first  found  in  1563.  Caliver,  a  kind  of  musket, 
1  Henry  IV.  iv.  2.  21,  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  calibre; 
it  first  apjiears  in  1568,  Carcanef,  a  collar  of  jewels,  Com. 
Err.  iii.  i.  4,  is  a  late  dimin.  of  F.  carcan,  a  collar.  Casque, 
a  helmet,  Troil.  v.  a.  170,  first  occurs  in  1580.  In  chaudron, 
entrails,  Macb.  iv.  i.  33.  the  r  is  inserted  by  confusion  with 
ehaudron,  a  caldron.  The  correct  form  is  rather  chawdon, 
from  O.  F.  chaitdun,  earlier  form  caldun,  entrails  (Godefroy) ; 
cf,  G.  Kaldaunen.  Clinquanl,  glittering,  Hen.  VIII.  i,  i.  19 ; 
from  F.  clinquant,  'thinne  plate-lace  of  gold  or  silver,' 
Colgrave:  cf.  Da.  iline&ende,  '  tinckling,' Hexham.  Cozier,  a. 
botcher,  cobbler,  Tw.  Nt.  ii.  3.  97,  is  from  O,  F.  cousere, 
nom.,  given  by  Godefroy  {s.v.  couseor),  and  explained  by 
eoulurier;  the  latter  answers  to  Cotgrave's  '  Couslurier,  a 
Tailor,  or  Botcher,  a  Seamsler.'  The  O.  F.  cousere  is  from  Lai. 
■  I>rydcD  10  writcB  it:  'Mirth  was  there  none,  the  mui  wu  a-la- 
nwri';  m/eef  Bath's  Tale,  340. 
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to  sew  together,  cf.  F.  eout-ani,  prefl.  p.  of  coudre. 
Duratue,  unprisonment,  Meas.  iii.  i.  67,  is  used  earlier  by 
Fabj-an ;  it  is  probably  short  for  endurance,  since  the  Torra 
durance  is  very  scarce  in  French,  though  Godefroy  gives  a 
few  examples  of  it  in  the  sense  'duration  of  time.'  £gal, 
equal,  Merch.  iii.  4.  13,  is  plainly  borrowed  from  F.  '  egal, 
equal!,'  as  given  by  Cotgravc;  the  form  egual  is  Lalin,  and 
the  A.  F.  form  was  owel,  as  in  the  glossary  to  Britton. 
Extravagant,  in  die  sense  of  'vagrant,'  Haml.  t,  i.  154. 
Fives,  a  swelling  of  the  parotid  glands  of  horses,  is  a  comip- 
tion  of  vives,  which  again  is  a  shortened  form  of  avims; 
Cotgrave  has  :  '  Avives,  the  vives,  a  disease  in  horses.'  This 
curious  word,  borrowed  from  Span,  adivai,  explained  by 
Minsheu  as  '  the  quincic,  or  squinancie  in  a  beast,'  is  of  Arabic 
origin;  see  avives  in  Devic's  supplement  to  Liltr^*. 
Frank,  a  pig-sty,  2  Hen.  IV,  ii.  a.  160,  is  borrowed  from  F. 
franc,  which  Coigrave  explains  by  'a  franke,  or  stie,  to  feed 
and  fatten  hogs  in.'  Gallimaufry,  a  medley  or  hotchpotch, 
Mer.  Wives,  ii.  1 .  119,  is  from  F.  galimafrie,  a  sort  of  ragoftt 
(Littri!) ;  which  was  spelt  calimafree  in  F.  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Garboil,  a  disturbance,  Anl.  i.  3.  61,  is  from  F. 
garbouil,  which  Coigrave  explains  by  '  a  garboile,  hurliburly, 
great  sdrre.'  Gimmal-bit  (old  editions  lymold  Bilt),  Hen.  V. 
iv.  >.  49,  means  a  bit  furnished  with  gimmcih,  or  twin-links ; 
from  O.  F.  jtimel,  a  twin  (Lat.  gemellus);  see  Littr^,  s.  v. 
junuau;  iiiogimmal'm  Nares,  ani gimbaU in  my  Dictionary. 
Guardant,  a  guard,  1  Hen,  VI,  iv.  7.  9,  is  merely  the  F.  pres. 
pt.  gardanl.  Guidon,  a  standard-bearer,  is  inserted  in  modem 
editions,  in  Hen.  V.  iv.  a.  60,  where  the  old  editions  have 
guard]  ho'wevcT,  guidon,  in  the  sense  of  standard,  is  used  by 
Drayton  and  others  (see  Nares) ;  Cotgrave  has,  '  Guidon,  a 

'  In  Richiitdson's  Arab.  Dirt.,  cd.  Johnson,  p.  71*,  I  find  ci-iat,  ■ 
disesK  in  ihe  throats  of  horses,  Tliis  t  is  ulso  truullleratcd  by  JA, 
■Dd  is  now  pranouDixd  like  E.  M  in  till.  TheSpin.  fomiisdue  to  this 
lb.,  picceded  by  the  Arab,  ankle  al. 
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Standiird,  Ensigae,  or  Banner .  . .  also,  he  ihat  bears  it.' 
Havoe  is  a  most  interesting  word,  the  etjTnology  of  which  1 
was  explained  by  mc  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Philological 
Society,  June  7,  1889  ;  it  answers  to  the  O,  F.  havot,  pillage, 
plunder,  either  because  the  /  was  misread  as  c  (which  is  one 
of  the  commonest  of  mistakes),  or  because  the  final  c  and  / 
were  confused,  as  in  M.E.  bakie.  a  bat,  M.  E.  make,  a  mate,  ' 
etc.  The  matter  is  quite  certain,  because  we  borrowed  the 
phrase  cry  havoc  {K.  John,  ii.  1.  357)  from  O.F.  crier  havot,  : 
10  cry  '  pillage,'  i.  e,  lo  give  the  signal  for  plunder,  of  which 
Godcffoy  gives  two  examples.  Related  words  are  the  follow- 
ing :  iaver,  '  to  hooke,  or  grapple  with  a  hook,"  Coigrave ; 
Aave/,  '  a  lilde  hooke,'  id. ;  AavA,  '  a  grip)e,  or  handrulJ,  also 
a  booty  or  prey,"  id.  Cf.  G.  ffa/i,  a  rivet,  He/f,  a  handle, 
also  a  hook,  hcben,  to  lift.  Hurly-burly,  Macb.  i.  1.  3,  which 
also  occurs,  somewhat  earlier,  in  Bale's  Kynge  Johan  (ed. 
CoUier,  p.  63),  is  a  reduplicated  form  of  hurly,  a  tumult. 
K.  John,  iiL  4.  169 ;  from  O.  F.  hurlee,  hulke,  tumult 
(Godefroy),  once  the  fem.  pp.  of  Hurler  (L,  ululare).  Ineanta- 
dine,  Macb.  ii.  a,  62.  is  from  F.  incarnadin,  of  the  colour  of  ' 
carnation  (Cotgrave).  Jauncing,  Rich.  II.  v,  3.  94,  is  from  F. 
jancer,  '  lo  stirre  a  horse  in  the  stable  till  he  be  swart  with- 
al!;' Cotgrave.  This  O.F.  jancer  also  meant  to  sweep 
clean  (Godefroy).  Other  words,  many  of  which  are  sufficiently 
explained  in  my  Dictionary,  are  julty ;  latus  (from  F,  lune)  ; 
module  {¥.  moJule,  Coig.) ;  musil;  Tnuh'ite,\o  rebel  (Y-rnutiner); 
muHne,  a  rebel  (F.  mulirf,  Cotg.) ;  neillade  (F.  ceillade,  '  an 
amorous  look/  Cotg.) ;  orgulous,  proud,  previously  used  by 
Caxton,  see  §  113.  Also  park,  parley,  both  sb.  and  v.; 
partisan,  a  kind  of  halberd  ;  perdurable  {f.  perdurable,  Cotg.) ; 
^r/rJ//, amulet,  i  Hen.  VI,  v.  3.  2,  from  V.periapie,  'a  medicine 
hanged  about  any  part  of  the  body,'  Cotg.;  perspec/tves; 
pestered,  impeded ;  pioner,  a  pioneer  (also  used  by  Lord 
Berners) ;  planched,  boarded,  Meas.  iv.  i .  30,  from  F.  plancht, 
3L  phnk ;  plarttage  {F.  plantage,  a  planting,  Cotg.);  pouncet- 
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box,  from  F.  pona,  pumice ;  puziel,  a  hussy,  i  Hen.  VI.  I. 
4.  107,  from  F.  pucelU.  Quart  d'/cu  is  needlessly  substituted 
for  the  cardecue  of  the  old  editions  in  All's  Well,  iv.  3.  311, 
V.  z,  35,  cardecue  being  the  E,  phonetic  spelling  of  F.  quart 
d'/cu*.  Rflumt,  Olh.  v,  2.  13,  is  an  E.  adaptation  of  F. 
railumer,  '  to  light,  kindle,  or  set  on  fire  again,'  Cotgrave ; 
reverb,  short  for  ri-verber,  from  F.  reverberer ;  rivagr.  Hen. 
V,  iii.  chor.  14,  from  F.  rivage,  'the  sea-shore,'  Cotg. ; 
rondure,  rounditre,  from  F.  rondtur,  'roundness,'  Cotg.; 
roynish,  scurvy  (as  a  term  of  contempt),  from  F.  roigneux, 
'  Bcabbie,  mangie,  scurvie,'  Cotg. ;  to  which  roiiyon  is  said  lo 
be  a  related  word.  Salltt,  a  kind  of  helmet,  occurs  in 
Palsgrave.  ScroyUs,  scabby  rogues,  K.  John,  ii.  373,  is  from 
M.  F.  tes  eseroelles  (later  form  cscrouelks), '  the  kings  evill,'  i.e. 
scrofiila,  Coig.  The  phrase  'tickle  o'  tbefrre'  in  Hamlet,  ii. 
a,  337,  means  'ready  to  go  off  at  a  light  touch,'  or  '  easily 
excited  to  laugh ' ;  tkkh  means  '  dcklish,  unsteady ' ;  and  sert 
is  mod.  E.  scar,  defined  by  Ogilvie  as  '  the  pivoted  piece  in  a 
gun-lock  which  enters  the  notches  of  the  tumbler,  and  holda 
the  hammer  at  half-cock  or  full-cock.'  See  the  note  in  Aldia 
Wright's  edition  of  HamleL  The  derivation  is  from  F. 
serrtr,  to  pinch,  lock,  hold  fast;  cf.  F.  serrure,  &  lock. 
Teller,  a  coin  worth  about  sixpence,  is  for  lesltrn,  a  corrup- 
don  of  F,  lesion ;  the  E.  coin  is  not  older  than  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  Vaunl-courier,  for  avaunl-courier ,  i.  e,  fore- 
runner. Velure,  Tam.  Shr.  iii.  3.  62,  a  much  later  form  than 
velvet,  is  from  F.  velours. 

1-  It  hardly  need  be  added  ihal  Shakespeare's  works  abound 
with  F.  words  of  an  earlier  period.  Thus  vail,  to  lower,  is 
short  for  avaU,  used  by  Chaucer.  Foison  also  occurs  in 
Chaucer,  and  so  does  taste,  in  the  sense  of  'feel,'  Tabor 
is  in  Haveiok  the  Dane ;  and  so  is  pattyn,  a  doublet  of 
Shakespeare's  patitu.  Surcease  is  the  A.  F.  sursise,  which 
1580;  see  the  New  E. 
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occurs  in  ihe  Laws  of  William  the  Conqueror,  §  50 ".    Afftertd 
(often  mis- derived)  is  an  A.  F.  law-lerm,  and  means  '  con- 
firmed ' ;  it  is  derived  from  [he  lale  Lalin  afforarr,  to  fix  the    I 
market-value  of  a  thing,  Uwn/oruvt,  market;  see  the  New 
E.  Dictionary.    And  so  on. 

§  115.  Tlie  close  relationship  between  England  and  France 
did  not  cease  with  the  loss  of  Calais.  Charles  I.,  for  example, 
married  Henrietta  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Hem-y  IV.  of  { 
France.  But,  as  we  are  here  only  concerned  with  the  history 
of  the  language,  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  that  the  saturation 
of  English  with  Frencli  terms,  and  tlie  proximity  of  the  two 
countries,  fully  explain  the  continual  interest  which  we  have 
ever  taken  in  the  French  language  and  literature.  In  this 
connection,  there  is  one  author  in  particular,  viz.  Dryden, 
who  is  much  too  important  to  be  passed  over.  Even  before 
his  time,  Butler  had  already  written  a  Satire  on  our  Ridiculous 
Imitation  of  the  French,  whom  (he  says)  the  English  copied 
like  monkeys,  and  from  whom  they  borrowed  the  newest 
fashions  in  dress — 

'  And,  while  they  idly  think  t'  enrich, 

Adulterate  their  native  speech  : 

For,  though  to  smatter  ends  of  Greek 

Or  Lalin,  be  the  rethorique 

Of  pedants  counted,  and  vain -glorious. 

To  smaller  French  is  meritorious  ; 

And,  to  forget  their  mother-tongue. 

Or  purposely  to  speak  it  wrong, 

A  hopeful  sign  of  parts  and  wit, 

And  that  ihey  improve  and  benefit.' 
1   cannot  here  do  better   than   refer  my  readers  to    the 
cxcelieni  essay  by  Prof.  A.  Beljame,  entitled  '  Quae  e  GalJieis 

'  '  E  ki  le  cti  orat  e  surwra,  la  luriiie  [enucra]  U  rei  amend,  u  sen 

elpurget ' ;  i.e.  uid  whoever  hears  the  hue  and  c>y,  and  then  desists,  let 

him  pay  tot  his  desiMing  to  the  king,  or  clear  bimself  of  it     The  Latin 

lion  ig — '  Qui,  clamore  andilo,  insequi  lujui-iedtril,  de  mrsiia  eiga 

regcm  emcndetj  nisi  se  tnrsmeDio  pargare  poloent.' 

TOL.  U.  M 
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verbis  in  Anglicam  linguam  Johannes  Dryden  introdujterit ' ; 
primed  al  Paris  in  1881.  It  is  from  this  essay  that  all  the 
following  remarks  upon  Dryden's  language  are  derived.  It 
abounds  in  quotations  shewing  his  use  of  words,  with  full 
and  exact  references.  In  many  instances  Prof.  Beljame  has 
found,  in  Dryden's  works,  earlier  examples  of  words  than  are 

I  given  in  my  Dictionary, 

J  The  accession  of  Charles  II.,  in  particular,  gave  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  study  of  French  in  England  at  a  time  when 
French  literature  was  in  the  ascendant.  See,  on  this  point, 
the  remarks  in  Chap.  III.  of  Macaulay's  History  of  England. 
'  No  other  country  could  produce  a  tragic  poet  equal  to 
Racine,  a  comic  poet  equal  to  Moliere,  a  trifler  so  agreeable 
as  La  Fontaine,  a  rhetorician  so  skilful  as  Bossuet  .  .  . 
French  was  fast  becoming  the  universal  language ',  the 
language  of  fashionable  society,  the  language  of  diplomacy  . , , 
Our  prose  became  less  majestic,  less  artfuUy  involved,  les.s 
variously  musical  than  that  of  an  earlier  age,  but  more  lucid. 
more  easy,  and  better  fitted  for  controversy  and  narrative. 
In  these  changes  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  influence 
of  French  precept  and  of  French  example.'  Macaulay  gives 
a  striking  instance,  from  Dryden,  of  the  way  in  which  a 
French  word  could  be  substituted  for  an  English  one  which 
would  better  have  served  the  turn. 

'  Hither  in  summer  evening  you  repair 
To  taste  the  fraicheur  of  the  purer  air.' 

To  His  Sacred  Majesty,  I.  loi. 

When  Dryden  wS&  fraiehtur ,  of  course  he  meant  yr«Aww; 
and  one  wonders  why  he  could  not  have  said  so.  But  it  is 
probable  that  the  poet  well  knew  his  business;  for  I  fear  His 


'  This  present  ocntnry  bas  Been  a  mirked  diange.     It  is  no  langci 

French,  bnl  English,  which  talcea  the  lead.  Even  in  diplomacy,  the 
yeai  1889  has  witnessed  n  new  thmg,  vii.  the  use  of  English  at  Berlin 
for  the  KltlemcQt  of  ^airs  beiweeo  America  and  Germany. 
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Sacred  Majesty  preferred  yrufVAcu/'.  An  instance  such  as 
this  is  extremely  significant. 

§  116.  M.  Beljame  cites  a  passage  from  Act  III.  ofDryden's 
Marriage  a-la-Mode  (a  play  with  a  French  title),  in  which 
Philotis  brings  Melantha  a  supply  of  new  Fiench  words,  in 
order  to  furnish  her  '  with  new  words '  for  her  '  daily  con- 
versation.' The  list  includes  soltists  (a  word  of  wiiich  Melantha 
at  once  highly  approves),  figur€,  naive,  rtaiveli,  foible,  chagrin 
grimace,  tmliarrasse,  double  enlendn ,  Equivoque,  esclaircissemeni 
(sic),  suHU,  beveue,  Jbfon,  paiuhant  (sic),  coup  d'iiourdy,  and 
ridicule^.  A  little  further  on,  in  the  same  scene,  we  find 
ianguiaanl,  billets  doux,  gallani,  tendre,  repartee.  The  rf- 
marks  oa.  figure,  naive,  and  iwivet/ ^te  worth  giving. 

'  Phil.  Figure :  As,  what  a  figure '  of  a  man  is  there  ! 
Naive,  and  naivete, 

'  Mel.  Naive  I  as  how  f 

'  PhiL  Speaking  of  a  thing  that  was  naturally  said,  it  was 
so  naive ;  or  such  an  innocent  piece  of  simphcity,  'twas  such 
a  naive  t/. ' 

Observe  how  many  of  these  are  still  in  use.  We  have 
absolutely  adopted  this  use  o(  figure  as  well  as  naive,  naivete', 
foible,  chagrin,  grimace,  embarrass  as  a  verb,  double  entendre, 
/elaireissement,  suite,  penchant,  billet  doux.  "By  gallant,  Dryden 
does  not  mean  the  old  word  gdllant  (romic  gasl'ant),  but  the 
later  galldnt  {romic  galaenf),  in  the  sense  of  '  courtly.' 

Our  attention  is  also  drawn  to  Act  V.  sc.  i  of  the  same 
play,  where  we  again  find  chagrin,  suille  (also  spelt  suite), 
douceurs,  embarrass  (used  as  an  E.  verb),  beveue  (in  the  sense 


Suitli  is  shown  by  other  parages  to  be  tt  misprint  for  s 


I,  belter 


and  occnn  In  Cbaacer.    Dryden  refers 
t,  u  when  we  oy  '  h«  malcei  r.  iqpilu 
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of '  blunder '),  eclairn'tTetmni,  sellises,  etc.,  -aU  introduced 

E.  words,  as  in — '  I  have  so  great  a  tendre  for  your  person, 
and  such  a  panchant  lo  do  you  service ' — '  how  could  I  make 
thai  coup  d'^tourdy  to  think  him  one  ? ' — '  That  the  princess 
should  thus  rompre  tn  vistert,  without  occasion' — 'I  am 
dtsesper/  au  demur' — 'how  durst  you  interrupt  me  so  tnal 
apropos'  We  also  find  here  malheur,  conirekmps,  la  raillerie 
gallante,  tin  cavalirr  aceomply,  a  minuet ',  en  cavalier,  a  chanson 
5  boire,  in  cabarets,  an  eveiiU.  I  begin  to  have  a  Undre  for 
you,  yo\xi  gayeli  d' esprit,  sans  nuUe  reserve,  stay  but  a  minuile 
(sic).  We  here  see  many  more  words  which  we  still  retain, 
viz.  douceur,  mat  a  propos  \  contretemps,  raillery,  cavalier, 
minuet,  esprit,  reserve,  sb.  Gaiety  and  minute  are  much  older 
words;  Dryden's  spelling  minuile  probably  means  no  more 
than  that  the  word  was  to  be  pronounced  as  in  French. 

5  117.  M.  Beljame  gives  a  fairly  complete  and  useful  list, 
with  quotations  and  references,  of  words  that  were  used  for 
Ihe  first  time  either  by  Dryden  himself,  or  also  {in  not  many 
instances)  by  authors  who  wrote  but  a  little  while  before  him, 
such  as  Butler  and  Milton.  I  regret  that  I  have  no  space  for 
more  than  the  bare  list  of  words;  1  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  book  itself  for  further  information. 

The  word-list  contains  the  following :  Adroit  (in  Evelyn, 
1652);  aggressour  (also  spell  aggressor,  as  if  from  Latin); 
agonize  (used  by  Stubbcs,  1583);  alamode ;  alamort  (Shake- 
speare's alt-amort,  z&  explained  in  §  114);  alexandrine {veTse); 
ambuscade  (occurs  in  1583);  amrn-siy  (in  Bacon,  Adv.  Learn. 


'  So  in  Sir  W.  Scotl'b  editioD,  iSoS  ;  M.  Beljame  has  'a  minmll'  >t 
be  follow!  the  cditioa  of  1673. 

'  I  ihiok  it  is  a  mistake  10  suppose  that  French  words  are  □□[  uied 
bjF  Ihe  lower  orders  En  England.  In  the  first  place,  the  old  A.  F. 
words,  such  as  tase,(rimm.glory,a.Te  a.  nwesiiiry  pail  of  their  langnage; 
and  secondly,  ttie  lower  ordera  are  ofleo  glad  lo  use  a  F.  word  if  (bey 
ciiD  get  hold  of  it.  Only  Intcly,  a  poor  aid  womaji  lold  a  friend  of  mine 
Ihat  her  coila^  had  licen  done  np,  and  '  mailc  qaile  a  frepoi';  which 
was  pronounced  As  it  often  is.  vi*.  (sprapou).  fiming  with  n 
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ii.  23.  §  6);  timour  {in  Chaucer,  anfl  earlier,  but  nol  much 
used  in  ihe  fifteenih  ceniury) ;  antechamber  {spell  atilicfhimber, 
Iwcause  the  F,  form  is  anlichambri);  apartmml;  apropoi; 
assassin  (see  New  E.  D.) ;  allaque,  altacque,  now  attack,  both 
as  V.  and  sb.  (spelt  attack  by  Holland  in  1600) ;  attitude. 

Bagatelle,  a  trifle ;  ball,  a  dance  {Chapman  and  Shirley 
wrote  a  play  called  Tht  Ball  ab.  1632)  ;  ballet;  bandit,  as  in 
Milton,  Com.  426  (but  Shakespeare  has  bandetto,  and  it  may 
be  Italian ;  see  New  E.  D.) ;  barricade,  s. ;  baston,  spelt  balloon 
by  Butler ;  beau,  s.,  pi.  beaux ;  belvedere  (F.  from  Italian) ; 
billet-doux;  bizarre;  bravade,  which  has  been  superseded  by 
bravado,  a  false  form  of  Span,  bravado ;  brillanl,  s.,  a  diamond, 
now  spelt  brilliant,  like  the  adj. ;  brunet,  now  brunette;  brutal 
(a  much  older  word,  used  by  Henryson,  ab.  1450);  brutality 
(in  Latimer,  1549);  burlesque,  s.  and  v. 

Cadet;  cajole;  caleche,  now  calash ;  camisade,  a  night 
attack  (obsolescent);  campaign,  in  a  military  sense;  cannonade; 
capot,  v.,  to  win  alt  the  tricks  at  the  game  of  piquet ;  caprice ; 
caress,  v. ;  carnival  (see  Massinger,  City  Madam,  iv.  4) ; 
carousel,  a  kind  of  tournament,  confused  with  our  carousal, 
though  originally  distinct  from  it;  carle-blanche ;  cavalcade; 
chacon,  a  dance  (F.  chaconne,  Ital.  a'accona) ;  chagrin ;  cirque ; 
code;  commandant;  complaisance,  complaisant ;  confidant  (spell 
confident);  console,  v.;  counterband,  now  contraband,  which  is 
more  Italian  in  form ;  contrast,  v. ;  coquette;  corps  (of  soldiers) ; 
couchee  (sec  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  516);  courant,  adj.; 
cravat;  critique;  cuirassier  (in  Butler,  Hud.  iii.  3,  362). 

Debauchee ;  decry  ;  deference ;  despotic ;  dessert ;  detach ; 
disapprove ;  disencumber ;  diversion ;  divertise,  v.,  to  divert, 
amuse;  diverlisement,  amusement;  dome;  double  entendre 
(yet  F.  has  only  double  entente);  douceur;  dragoon;  drugget; 
dupe,  s.  and  v. 

Eclaircissemenl;  embarrass;  embroil,  whence  also  dis- 
embroil;  engineer  (older  form  enginer);  epopee  (epic  poem); 
escalade;  escapade. 
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Fatigue,  i.\  festoon',' pigtUi,  nov flagfokl ;  Jlbmhf'au ;  flute- 
doux;  foible;  foliage;  fougue,  fury,  spelt  fogue  (Astrtea 
Redux,  ao3);_/>-fljVfeur,  or_/r(»jfA«(r(seep.  xba) ;  fricassee  ^ 
fund  (spelt  fond,  Albion  and  Albanius,  prooemium). 

Gazette:  gendarme,  p!.  gensdarms ;  gimp,  spelt  gutmp; 
grandeur-^  grimaee\  grotesque;  group;  guitar. 

Harangue;  harlequin;  harpoon;  houss,  in  the  pi.  housses, 
i.e.  housings,  trappings  for  a  horse. 

Impertinatee  (cf.  Milton,  P.  L.  viii.  195);  impromptu; 
incommode,  v, ;  incontestable  ;  instructive ;  integral ;  intendant, 
s. ;  intrigue. 

Jiistarorps,  a  close-fitting  dress  for  a  woman  (F.  juslau- 
corps  \  obsolete). 

Lamfioon  ;  legislative  ;  levee ;  louis-d'or. 

Mal-apropos ;    maltreat;    masquerade  ;  meniot 
j)1. ;  mien;  miniature;  minuet;  mosque. 

N'aive,  naiveti;  nom-de-guerre. 

Ombre ;  cf.  Waller's  epigram, '  written  on  a  card  that  Her 
Majesty  [i.  e.  the  queen  of  Charles  II.]  lore  at  Omh-e.' 

Painture  (obsolete);  paladin;  palette;  palisade;  palliard, 
A  rake  (obsolete  ;  F.  paitlard) ;  panacee  (we  now  use  Lat- 
panacaed);  pantaloon;  papa  (imjwrted  from  France;  see  N. 
and  Q.  1881,  p.  273};  parry;  parterre;  Pasquin;  paste- 
partoul;  payable;  peruke;  petrify;  piquet;  pistole;  plastron, 
a  breast-piece  (Ital.  piastrone,  obsolete) ;  platoon;  (Ottoman) 
Porte ;  portmanteau ;  preference ;  prelude  ;  proflle  (F.  profll,  in 
Littr^) ;  prolific. 

Quatrain ;  quatre  (in  dice-play  ;  also  spelt  cater)  ;  quint,  a 
sequence  of  five,  in  piquet. 

Ragout;  raillery;  rally,  v.;  rebuff;  recitative;  refugee; 
refund  (F.  refonder,  in  Cotgrave) ;  regorge ;  remand ;  re- 
partee; reprimand;  retard;  retouch;  retrench;  retrenchment i 
reveille ;  ridicule  (see  my  Diet.) ;  risque,  now  risk ;  ritorntlle 
(also  ritarnella,  as  in  Italian) ;  rodomontade  \  rondache,  i, 
buckler,   The  Assignation,  A.  ii.  sc.  i  (obsolete);  rondeau; 
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ruttU  (we  evert  find  ruel  in  P.  Plowman,  C.  x.  79,  on  which 
see  my  note). 

Salvt.  in  the  sense  of  salva,  a  salute ;  sap,  to  undermine 
(used  by  Howell ;  see  my  Diet.) ;  saraband ;  satirist ;  1 
scaramouch ;  serenade ;  simagre  {=.  simagrei),  a  grimace 
(obsolete);  simarre,  symarr,  cymarr,  a  kind  of  gown  (F. 
simarre,  from  Tial.  timarra) ;  suite,  oddly  spell  suille;  sur- 
tou/;  sylph ;  symphony. 

7«irfrc,  a  tender  feeling  (obsolete)  ;  tocsin;  tour;  lout,  all 
(obsolete,  except  in  lout  ensembli) ;  transpierce  1^ .  transpercer).   '<J 

Valit  (the  older  form  is  varlet.  Fuller  has  valetf) ;  valet-dc- 
chambrt  \  vase :  verve,  animation  (rare) ;  vol^  vole,  a  deal  at  j  .  i 
cards  thai  draws  all  the  tricks  ;  voinntter  (used  by  Drayton). 

Truly,  a  remarkable  list. 

§118.  In  his  third  Chapter,  Prof,  Beljame  very  properly 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that,  of  the  above  words,  quite 
two  hundred  have  remained  in  use,  and  that  the  number  of 
them  which  is  now  obsolete  is  extremely  small ;  so  that,  in 
feet,  Johnson  was  entirely  wrong'  in  his  estimate  of  Dryden's 
choice  of  words,  when  he  says,  not  far  from  the  end  oF  his 
Life  of  Dryden,  that  '  he  had  a  vanity,  unworthy  of  his 
abilities,  to  show,  as  may  be  suspected,  the  rank  of  the 
company  with  whom  he  lived,  by  the  use  of  French  words, 
which  had  then  crept  into  conversation ;  such  as  fraicheur 
(or  coolness,  fougue  for  turbulence,  and  a  few  more,  none  of 
which  the  language  has  incorporated  or  retained.  They 
continue  only  where  they  stood  first,  perpetual  warnings  to 
future  innovators.'  There  is  here  no  hint  of  the  far  more 
important  truth,  that  his  use  of  French  words  has  been 
largely  approved  of  and  endorsed  by  the  whole  English  ' 
nation  down  to  the  present  day.  I  beg  leave  to  repeat 
here  what  1  have  already  said  with  respect  to  Chaucer,  that 
great  authors  are  rather  the  servants  than  the  masters  of  the 
general  public,  and  are  rather  ruled  by  than  rule  the  speech 
of  their  contemporaries.     If  they  become  '  authorities '  for 
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the  use  of  words,  it  is  mainly  because  of  their  copiousness, 
because  they  reflect  tlw  gtnrral  speech  of  tlieir  age  rather  than 
that  of  a  few  indivi<!uals.  To  use  Johnson's  own  words,  if 
Dryden  wrote  so  as  to  shew  *  the  rank  of  the  company  with 
whom  he  hved,'  1  should  say  it  was  at  once  the  most  natural 
and  the  wisest  thing  to  do.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  of  course 
true  that  the  loss  of  such  words  ^s/raicheur  ^nd /oiigue  is 
not  to  be  regretted ;  they  failed  to  take  root  for  the  precise 
reason  that  has  condemned  ihctn,  viz.  that  they  had  no 
general  acceptation,  and  therefore  were  not  wanted. 

§  IIB.  Prof.  Beljame  draws  attention,  with  a  praiseworthy 
patriotism,  to  the  fact  which  Macaulay  so  clearly  expresses 
when  he  says,  with  reference  lo  this  period :  — '  France  united 
at  that  time  almost  every  species  of  ascendency.  Her 
military  glory  was  at  the  height.  .  .  .  Her  authority  was 
supreme  in  all  matters  of  good  breeding,  from  a  duel  to  a 
minuet.  .  .  In  literature,  she  gave  law  to  the  world.'— Hist, 
Eng.  ch.  iii.  Accordingly,  the  words  in  the  above  list  attest 
llie  supremacy  of  French  in  many  directions.  ■  Nos  etiam 
armis  turn  praevaluisse  lestantur  a/taci,  detach,  retrench, 
ambuscade,  escalade,  cannonade,  barricade,  palisade,  comman- 
danl,  engineer,  volunteer,  cuirassier,  dragoon,  gendarme,  cam- 
paign, corps,  platoon ;  Uneris :  alexandrine,  quatrain,  epopee, 
impromptu,  gazette,  lampoon,  memoir,  critique ;  artibus ; 
contrast,  retouch,  attitude,  group,  profile,  palelte,  miniature, — 
fiageolet,  guitar,  prelude,  recitative,  rilornelle,  rondeau,  serenade, 
symphony;  variis  urbanae  viiae  elegantiis,  oblectamentis, 
alque  voluptatibus  :  belvedere,  calash,  flambeau,  vase, — ombre, 
piquet,  capot,  quint,  vole, — amour,  caprice,  intrigue,  foible, 
lendre.  beau,  coquette,  brunette.  Denique,  ne  ullutn  gentis 
nosirae  omitiatur  laudis  genus,  exteris  etiam  coquis  et  vesti- 
Scis  nos  leges  dedisse  nonnulla  manifestum  faciunt,  ut: 
dessert,  fricassee,  ragoul,  cravat,  peruke,  pantaloons,  surtnut, 
gimp.' 

120.  The  next  point  in  Prof.  Beljame's  essay  is  of  great 
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importance,  viz.  the  retention,  in  many  words,  of  (he  French 
accent  and  even  of  tlie  French  pronuQcia.tion.  Thus,  . 
grimdre  is  accented  on  the  laiter  syllable,  quite  differently 
from  the  older  words  me'nacef  palace,  sSIaa,  Carteblancke, 
gendamu,  rondeau,  eclaircisstment,  parterre,  vale/,  douceur, 
caprice,  critique,  intrigue,  etc.,  retain  enough  of  their  old 
pronunciation  to  remind  every  one  of  their  French  origin. 
We  have  not  treated  ballet,  piquet,  valet  aa  we  have  drugget, 
which  has  been  thoroughly  Anglicised ;  nor  doueeur  as  ' 
grandeur ;  nor  caprice  as  service ;  nor  chagrin  as  satin  ;  nor 
amour  as  honour,  not  even  as  enamour.  Ambuscade,  apropos, 
guitar,  rondeau,  dragoon,  critique,  are,  respectively,  closely 
related  lo  ambush,  to  [the)  purpose,  gittern  or  cittern,  roundel, 
dragon,  and  critic ;  all  of  which  tlirow  back  the  accent  on  to 
the  former  syllable,  and  thus  prove  their  higher  antiquity.  ' 
We  may  also  contrast  beau  with  beauty,  corps  with  corpse, 
suite  with  suit,  tour  with  turn,  memoir  with  memory  and 
memorial,  ectaircissement  with  clear,  /bible  with  feeble,  and 
rally,  to  banter,  with  the  verb  io  rail.  On  the  whole,  this 
question  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  French  words  intro- 
duced into  English  in  the  age  of  Dryden,  or  at  a  later  period, 
is  of  suSicient  importance  to  be  discussed  in  a  new  Chapter. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

Words  of  Latk  French  Oricik. 

§  lai.  At  the  end  of  the  last  Chapter  I  spoke  of  words 
introduced  in  the  lime  of  Drj-den,  or  later,  some  of  which 
still  retain,  more  or  less,  the  French  pronunciation.  The 
fact  is,  that  there  are  at  least  thret  sets  of  French  words  in 
English,  though 'they  are  not  sharply  distinguishable,  and 
sometimes  can  hardly  be  distinguished  at  all.  First,  there 
are  the  words  of  Anolo-Frknch  origin,  which  came  into  the 
\  language  before  1350,  and  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  good 
lold  stock,  being  of  equal  value  and  use  with  the  words  of 
'  native  origin  (§  7).  Secondly,  there  are  the  Cektrai.  French 
words  of  the  Middle  French  period,  imported  chiefly 
between  1350  and  1660  (the  date  of  the  accession  of  Charles 
II).  These  words  also  conformed  to  the  English  accent  and 
pronunciation,  and  abound,  like  the  former  class,  in  our 
famous   authors    of  the   time   of  Elizabeth    and   James    I. 

\  Thirdly,  we  have  a  set  which  may  well  be  called  Late 
French  words,  introduced  into  ihe  language  since  1660,  or 
thereabouts.  Many  of  these  have  also  become  thoroughly 
English,  both  in  accent  and  pronunciation,  bui  at  the  same 
time  there  is  among  ihem  no  inconsiderable  number  that 
still  retain  some  French  peculiarity,  either  of  accent  or  of 
pronunciation,  or  of  both.     I  greatly  doubt  the  value  of 

^  some  of  them  ;  they  are,  on  the  whole,  of  far  less  value  than 
those  in  the  two  former  classes. 

As  regards  accent,  the  tendency  is  lo  accent  these  words 
in  the  last  syllable,  contrary  to  the  English  habit  of  throwing 
ibe  accent   back.     If  such  words  be  Irisyilabic,  they  are 
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frequently  accented  twice,  viz,  on  the  first  and  thirrl  syllables, 
and  the  accent  on  the  third  syllable  is  much  more  marked 
than  in  the  case  of  older  words.  Thus,  the  late  French 
words  lemonade,  masquerade,  pantaloon,  arabesque,  repartee, 
bombardier,  volunteer,  etc.  have  the  principal  acceni  on  the 
third  syllable,  whilst  the  old  words  eliphani,  countenance. 
negligence,  obsequies,  banishment,  &c.  have  the  principal 
accent  on  ihe  first  syllable.  This  is  only  true  to  a  limited 
extent ;  for  the  habit  of  throwing  back  the  accent  is  much 
the  stronger  one.  and  it  is  very  easy  to  alter  the  accent  of  an 
individual  word.  Parachtile,  for  example,  is  easily  changed 
\o  pdraehute,  which  is  now  common ;  indeed,  it  is  so  marked 
in  Ogilvie's  Dictionary.  As  regards  dissyllables,  we  still 
accent  the  latter  syllable  in  grimace,  campaign,  harangue, 
bizarre,  guitar,  cravat,  parterre,  burlesque,  grolesque,  cadet, 
brunette,  coquette,  gazette,  caprice,  critique,  fatigue^  intrigue, 
cajole,  dragoon,  festoon,  harpoon,  lampoon,  platoon,  ragout. 
suriout,  peruke,  and  some  others;  all  of  which  are  of  late 
French  origin, 

$  122.  In  $  10  I  have  already  noted  most  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  pronunciation  found  in  words  of  late  French  origin, 
and  have  already  shewn  how  necessary  it  is  that  children 
who  arc  being  taught  to  read  should  be  taught  the  usual 
sounds  of  the  French  alphabet  as  well  as  ibe  usual  sounds  of 
the  English  one  ;  since  the  knowledge  of  both  sources  would 
at  once  explain  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  sj-mbols.  It 
might  easily  be  explained,  for  example,  thai  the  symbol  ou 
has  two  distinct  values  in  modern  English;  viz.  {1}  the  K 
value  (au),  as  in  house  (haus),  mouth  (mauib),  out  (aut),  this 
value  being  much  tlie  commoner  one  of  the  two;  and  (a) 
the  F,  value  (uu),  as  in  soup  (suup),  group  (gruup),  tour 
(luus),  rouge  (ruuzh),  roulette  (niulef).  routine  (ruutii-n), 
reeoup  {rikuu-p,  riikuu'p),  trousseau  (truusou') ;  and  so  on. 
An  honest  admission  of  the  truth  of  such  a  fact  as  this  would 
do  something   to   lessen   the   apparent   anomalies  of  our 
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spelling.  This  point  is  so  much  neglected,  33  far  Ets  I  know, 
by  teachers,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  give  numerous  examples ; 
especially  noting  such  peculiarities  as  point  out  the  lateness 
of  the  period  at  which  such  words  as  retain  (or  partially 
retain)  their  F.  pronunciation,  were  borrowed.  I  shall  now 
discuss  the  vowels  and  diplilhongs,  &c.  in  due  order. 

§  123.  No  words  fluctuate  more  in  pronunciation  than  the 
late  French  words  which  we  are  here  considering.  There  is 
a  constant  lendencj'  to  assimilate  their  pronunciation  to  that 
of  native  words,  and  rapid  changes  in  this  direction  are  not 
unfrequenl.  Many  of  them  have  two  pronunciations  at  least, 
and  a  few  (such  as  vase)  have  more.  In  many  cases,  I  do 
not  myself  know  how  to  pronounce  ihem;  I  find,  for 
example,  on  reference  to  Ogilvie's  Dictionary,  that  he  not 
unfrequendy  marks  the  pronunciation  quite  differently  from 
what  I  should  have  supposed.  Some  of  his  pronunciations 
aie  given  below ;  I  transliterate  them,  however,  into  '  broad 
romic'  (see  vol.  i.  §  310,  p.  336).  Thus  for  avalanche,  O. 
giyea  (Kvaslsensh'),  whereas  I  am  accustomed  to  (sevalaonsh-). 
For  glacis,  which  I  used  to  pronounce  nearly  in  the  F.  way, 
viz,  as  (glaasii),  he  gives,  to  my  astonishment,  (gleisis),  as  if 
it  rimed  to  basis.  For  badinage,  he  gives  both  the  E.  (bjed-- 
inei'j)  and  the  F.  (badinaazh).  Hence  it  will  be  understood 
that,  in  the  examples  below,  I  am  reduced  to  giving  my  own 
pronunciation,  without  being  at  all  aware  whether  it  will  be 
generally  considered  as  '  correct ' ;  when  I  give  Ogilvie's 
pronunciation  also,  it  is  because  his  views  may  be  preferred 
to  mine.  1  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  real  standard 
in  some  of  these  cases.  As  our  spelling  is  so  poor  a  guide 
to  the  sound,  one  can  seldom  be  sure  of  a  word  unless  one 
has  frequently  beard  it ;  and  there  are  many  words  which 
one  seldom  hears,  such  as  enfilade,  glacis,  complaisance,  and 
so  on,  Olher  words  may  be  heard  often,  and  yet  heard 
differently ;  in  menagerie,  I  have  heard  the  g  sometimes 
Bounded  Lke  the  E.  /,  and,  just  as  often,  like  the  F,  j.    The 
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only  safe  prediction  is  that  the  E.  methoil  will  prevail  at  last, 
and  ihe  late  French  words,  lilce  [he  Middle  French  words 
before  ihem,  must  conform,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  present  ' 
(or   future)  pronunciation  of  native  and  of  Anglo-French  J 
words. 

§  124.    A.   The  F,  sound  (aa)  of  Ihis  vowel  is  somewhat  \ 
scarce,  and  is  chiefly  kept  up  by  fresh  bonowings,     We  still   ' 
keep  it  in  rnenage  (meenaa-zh) ;    mirage  (raiiraa-zh) ;    /c/a/ ,^ 
(eeklaa'),  which  in  the  last  century  seems  to  have  been  called  /  T 
(eeklao-)',iu8tasf/a(spaa)  was  called  ( s  pa  o"),  and  even  spelt  , 
tfiaui.     Papier-maclU  \9  still  [ironounced  nearly  as  in  French,   1 
but  ofien  with  that  peculiar  E.  mode  of  pronouncing  French,  < 
which   turns  (aa)  into  (k),  as  if  it  contained  the  syllables  . 
pap  and  mash.     For  avalanche,  badinage,  glacis,  see  above  f 
(§  123).     Few  E.  people  keep  the  F.  a  in  chaperon,  chai 
glacier,  &c. ;  it  ia  constantly  turned  into  the  E.  (k)  in 
(kJEl).     The  suffix  -ade  ia  very  commonly  (eid),  as  in  lemon-  ^ 
ade,  cannonade;  Ogilvie  gives  the  same  sound  for  enjii 
Jafade,  gasconade,  pomade,    rodomontade,   tirade,   but    admits 
(fasaa'd)  as  a  variation.     For  mjself,  I  say  (pomaa'd,  rod-- 
Otnontaa-d,  tiraa'd),  and  soanil  promenade  as  ( prom-en aa'd) : 
but  when  it  comes  to  facade,  gasconade,  I  am  doubtful.     But  ,. 
I   say  (en'filei'd).     For    moustache,  I    say   (mustaa'sh),  but  I 
0.  has  (mustsesh-).     Sometimes  the  English  make  some  sort 
of  attempt  to  sound  the  nasal  Y.an  in  restaurant,  surveillance,  > 
gourmand,  noitchalani,  nonchalance ;    but  in  charlatan,  it  is  ' 
usually  unattempted.  ' 

In  the  word  tamper,  we  have  an  interesting  example  i] 
which  am  is  due  to  the  nasal  F.  em ;    it  is  a  mere  variant 
of  the  verb  to  temper.     In  adroit,  the  a  is  much  less  clear  f  I 
than  in  French ;  it  is  commonly  (a),  the  obscure  vowel.     It  • 
is  clearer  vapatois,  in  which  the  F,  pronunciation  is  attempted. 
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It  is  quite  dear  in  the  second  syllaMe  or ^^a  (pspaa').  The 
word  vase  causes  great  difficulty,  because  it  is  isolated.  For 
myself,  I  call  it  (vaaz).  Those  who  associate  it  with  phrase 
call  it  (veiz).  Those  who  associate  it  with  ehase  call  it  (veis). 
And  others  think  they  have  cause  to  call  it  (vaoz) ;  cf,  tpmu 
for  spa  above. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  F.  a  has  but  a  pre- 
carious tenure  amongst  us ;  and  considering  that  we  already 
possess  the  a  {ae}  in  cat  (kxt),  the  a  (ei)  in  fale  (feit),  and 
ihe  a  (ao>  in  call  (kaol),  it  may  be  expected  that  the  F.  a  wilt 
often  be  confused  with  one  of  these  and  disappear,  except  in 
particular  combinations  where  we  are  accustomed  to  it,  as, 
e.  g.  before  ss,  si,  &c. ;  cf.  pass,  pas/,  &c. 
1     5  125.    E.  The  F.  f  is  seldom  kept  in  F.nglish.     We  find 
"it,  initially,  in  /car//,  /flat,  /rlaircissement,  /Ian,  /pergne;  but 
i    Ogilvie  marks  it,  in  the  last  of  these,  as  being  like  E.  £  in 
'•  met.     Echelon,  eglantine,  rpaule/.  &c.,  have  the  E,  sound  of  e. 
'  We  also  find  the  F.  /,  finally,  in  cvng/^,  /cart/,  naive//,  rou/, 
soi'r/e,  papiermach/ ;  and  in  some  words  ending  in  et  in  which 
•   the  /  is  silent,  such  as  ballet,  bouquet,  cabriolet,  corset  (0. 
^  gives  the  suffix  as  E.  -et),  croquet,  tourniquet  (also  with  E. 
suffix  -ti),  valet  (also  viel'et).     In  rendezvous,  the  F.  es  is  often 
■  turned  into  an  E.  short  i.     The  /  in  f/le  keeps  its  F,  sound, 
but  not  always  ;  it  is  a  word  that  often  appears  in  advertise- 
'  ments,  and  tlie  readers  of  them  who  do  not  know  French 
/  are  apt  to  call  it  feet  (Git).     I  have  so  heard  it ;    in  fact, 
'  it  rimes  with  greet  in  The  '  Monstre '  Balloon,  by  T.  In- 
T£te-h-t/le  also  shews  F.  f\  and  so  does  the  phrase 


The  F.  en  (with  the  nasal  sound)  is  sometimes  allempted, 
tlie  commonest  word  of  this  character  being  etuore,  in  which 
there  is  a  tendency  to  sound  en  as  (ong).  So  also  rencontre, 
rendeivous ;  enceinte,  ennui,  en  route,  en  /amille,  en  passan/, 

'  Kutmeily  also  congee,  congie;  and,  protably,  with  a  variable  pro- 
nimcintion. 
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doubli  mtrndre;  d.  tmbonpoM.  I  remember  the  time  when 
the  F. pronunciatTon  oi  tnvrlope  ■v!3.&  general.  It  is  now  com- 
monly Anglicised ;  doubtless  because  we  also  possess  thf  old 
vtrb  lo  itrvelop. 

§  126.  I.  The  F.  long  i  (ii)  is  fairly  common,  especially 
in  the  termination  -ini  (iin).  Exx.  brigantint  (Ogilne  gives 
the  E.  sotmd  lo  the  long  /};  bombasitu,  cnnolim,  faseine, 
gtialine,  glycerine,  guilhline,  machine,  magazine,  marine  (so 
also  submarine,  transmarine,  ullramarint),  nectarine,  para^ne, 
quarantine,  guinim,  ravine,  routine,  sardine,  tambourine,  tontine, 
wolverine  {or  wohereen).  So  also  antique,  critique,  oblique, 
also  (oblai'lc),  pique,  unique,  piquet  \  fatigue,  intrigue ;  caprice, 
police,  pelisse;  bastHe,  deshabille,  vaudeville;  fleur-de-lis,  vis- 
a-vis, glacis,  for  which  Ogilvie  pves  the  very  modem  pro- 
nunciation (gleisis) ;  chemise,  cheval-de-/rise;  /lite,  suite ; 
souvenir,  sortie.  The  F.  short  i  is  sometimes  heatd  in  vig- 
nette. The  most  interesting  cases  are  those  in  which  the  F.  i 
is  absolutely  represented  by  the  E.  ee.  Thus  guarantee  was 
ioTjaeiXy  guaranty,  and  represents  V.garanlie;  repartee,  for- 
merly reparty,  represents  F.  repartie;  fusee,  a  fuse,  match,  is 
from  7. fusil,  witli  mule  /;  genteel  represents  V,  gentil,gen' 
title.  So  also  canteen,  F.  cantine;  lateen,  F,  Latine;  ratteen. 
Y.  ratine.  The  last  is  perhaps  obsolele,  but  occurs  in  Swift's 
Epilogue  to  a  Play  for  the  benefit  of  the  distressed  weavers, 
1721;  and  meant  a  kind  of  thick  twiiled  woollen  stuff. 

We'll  rig  from  Meath-Street  vEgypt's  haughty  queen, 

And  Antony  shall  court  her  in  ratteen. 
The  F.  terrine  was  first  spelt  terrcen,  and  then  (phonetically) 
tureen,  the  u  being  used  to  denote  the  unempliatic  vowel ;  its 
etymology  is  now  forgotten,  and  tlie  tu  is  consequently  often 
pronounced  like  the  tu-  in  tumultuous.  The  /  in  oblige  had 
the  F.  sound  in  Pope's  time,  as  is  well  known ' ;  but  the  word 
is  old,  and  such  a  pronunciation  of  it  was  an  affectation. 

10  Miging,  thai  he  ne'er  Miged'  rimrs  wilb  besieged;  Prot. 
I  l»  Satires,  108. 
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§  127.  OTT.  The  F.  ou,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  is 
also  common.  Examples  are  i-^aecoulre,  accoutremmt, 
amour,  bijou,  billtt-doux,  boudoir,  bouquet,  cartouche,  contour, 
coup,  coupon,  croupier,  debouch,  delour,  embouchure,  group, 
moustache,  pirouette,  ragout,  recoup,  rou/,  rouge,  rouleau,  rou- 
lette, route,  routine,  silhouette,  sou,  soup,  souvenir,  surtoul,  tour, 
troubadour  (F.,  from  Provencal),  trousseau.  Tournament  and 
tourney  are  old  words ;  hence  ihe  pronunciaiion  of  the  first 
syllable  varies.  In  the  word  troop,  we  have  an  interesting 
example  of  E.  phonetic  spelling ;  it  was  formerly  spelt  troupe, 
as  in  French  ;  see  Spenser,  F.  Q.  i.  1 1.  6.  As  for  manceuvre, 
we  get  over  the  difficulty  of  the  F.  sound  of  ceu  by  using  the 
sound  of  F.  ou  instead. 

5  128.  U,  ATI,  EAU,  lEU.     There  is  but  little  attempt 

to  sound  the  F.  u  ;  it  usually  becomes  the  E. «  in  rune  (ruun). 

It  is  also  scarce.     I  only  know  of  ormolu,  parrenu  ;  the  latter 

of  which  often  has  the  F.  pronunciation.     Perdu,  according 

to  Ogilvie,  is  pronounced  (paixiiu-),  as  if  it  were  English ;  j'et 

it  often  has  the  F.  pronunciation.     But  impromptu  is  treated 

as  English. 

1        The  F.  au,  pronounced  as  E.  o  (ou)  is  rare,  and  only 

f  occurs  in  words  of  late  importation.     Examples :    hautboy, 

'    maure,  noyau,  Saulcme,  vaudeville.     Dauphin  is  a  much  older 

word,  and  hence  is  often  (dao'fin),  as  if  English.     In  the  same 

>    way,  the  au  of  hauteur  varies  between  E.  o  (ou)  and  E.  au 

(ao) ;  cf-  haughty  (hao'ti). 

The  F.  eau  is  also  scarce.     We  have  beau,  bureau,  chateau, 
iu,  morcenu,  plateau,  rondeau,  trousseau.     The  A.  F.  eau 
is  now  (iuu),  as  in  beauty  (biuu'ti),  Beaulieu  (biuu'ii), 

The  F.  ieu  has  become  the  ordinary  E,  long  u,  as  heard  in 
duly.  It  occurs  in  adieu,  lieu,  purlieu,  which  really  belong  to 
a  much  older  time,  and  therefore  take  the  E.  sound.  These 
three  words  occur  in  Shakespeare. 

OI.  Tlie  F.  oi  is  very  scarce.  We  have  something  like 
it  in  devoir,  memoir,   reservoir,  au  revoir,  where  the  i 
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So  also  in  paiots,  soirii 


I 


practically  identified  mth  E.  i 
(Sam  Weller's  sivarry). 

129.  ISR.  The  F.  final  -itr,  when  accenied,  is  now 
sounded  as  in  E,  bier,  pier.  Her,  &c.  Examples :  bombardier, 
brigaih'er,  brevier,  carabinier,  cashier,  s.,  cavalier,  cbandeUer, 
ckevalier,  chiffonier,  cuirasuer,  fusilier,  gondolier,  grenadier, 
halberdier,  harquebussier,  saltier  (in  heraldry).  Observe  how 
many  of  ihese  terms  are  military.  Sometimes  the  spelling  is 
Englished  to  -eer,  as  in  buccaneer,  also  buceamer,  cannoneer 
(formerly  also  cannonier),  gasel/eer,  muleteer  ;  and,  being  thus 
established  as  a  suffix,  is  put  for  the  F.  -aire  in  musketeer 
(F.  mousquelaire),  pamphleteer  {V .  pamphUlaire).  volunteer  (F. 
vohnlaire);  and  is  further  used  where  there  is  no  corre- 
sponding F.  sb.,  as  in  aueliotutr,  charioteer,  electioneer,  nioun- 
tainicr,  privateer,  scrutineer,  sonneteer.  The  old  cnginer  and 
pioner  (both  in  Shatiespeare)  are  now  engineer  and  pioneer. 
Career  occurs  before  1600,  and  is  from  Mid.  F.  carriere. 
Barrier  has  been  modified,  by  the  influence  of  F.  Imrriire, 
from  the  M.  E.  harcre,  which  became  barreere  in  the  15th 
century,  and  should  have  given  a  mod,  E.  barreer.  This 
explains  at  once  why  Pope  rimed  it  with  near;  Essay  on 
Man,  i.  ,23. 

§  130.  BUB.  The  sound  of  the  F.  suffix  -eur  is  more  or 
less  attempted  in  some  words,  such  as  colporteur,  c 
douceur,  hauteur,  liqueur.  The  pronunciation  ofE.  1 
is  not  easy  to  define.  Grandeur  occurs  in  Wilton,  P.  R.  iv. 
1 10,  and  has  quite  lost  the  F.  sound.  It  is  often  pronounced 
(gTKn-jaa). 

§  131.  ON,  The  F.  suffix  -on,  with  the  nasal  sound,  is 
sometimes  heard  in  chaperon,  also  pronounced  (shcep-erou-n) 
with  long  6,  ehignon,  coupon,  crayon,  Jupon,  ton  (in  the  sense 
of '  fashion ').  In  several  words,  the  F.  suffix  -on  is  represented 
by  mod.  E.  -oon  (-uun).  The  most  striking  example  of  this 
appears  in  the  adj.  boon,  as  used  in  the  phrase  '  a.  boon  com- 
panion ' ;  (he  said  boon  being  simply  borrowed  from  the 
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F.  bon ;  see  ihe  New  E.  Dictionary.  In  the  same  way  we  have 
balloon,  bassoon,  baioon,  buffoon,  cardoon  (a  plant  resembling 
an  artichoke),  cartoon,  cocoon,  dragoon,  doubloon,  festoon, 
galloon,  harpoon,  lampoon,  macaroon,  muskeloon,  pantaloon, 
platoon  1^ .  peloton),  pontoon,  saloon,  shalloon.  Even  mushroom 
belongs  10  this  list,  as  it  is  a  mistake  for  musluoon,  from 
the  Mid.  F.  mouscheron,  also  spelt  mousscron  (as  at  present), 
which  Colgrave  explains  by  '  mushrome.'  Rigadoon  should 
rather  \x  rigodoon  (F.  rigodon,  or  rigaiidon,  the  name  of  a 
dance  said  to  have  been  invented  by  one  Higaud). 

I  do  not  think  the  E.  suffix  -oon  is  intended  to  represent 
the  nasal  sound  of  F.  -on.  On  ihe  contrary,  1  take  it  to  be  a 
survival  of  the  O.  F.  suffix  -on,  which  (at  any  rate  in  late 
Anglo-French)  was  also  spelt  -un  or  -oun,  and  was  sounded, 
as  I  suppose,  very  much  like  our  modern  -oon.  The  history 
of  the  words  button  and  mutton  is  sufficient  to  shew  this. 
The  M.  E.  forms  were  botoun.  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Grene 
Knight,  220.  and  motoun,  P.  Plowman,  B.  tii,  24,  pronounced 
(but'uun,  mut'uun),  from  older  forms  (butuu'n,  mutuu'n) 
accented  on  the  latter  syllable.  The  present  pronunciation  of 
these  words  is  due  to  the  strong  stress  on  the  former  syllable, 
giving  first  (bufun,  mufun),  and  afterwards  (bafn,  mafn). 
Another  illustration  of  the  same  fact  is  afforded  by  the  very 
numerous  words  which,  in  Chaucer,  end  in  -ioun ;  thus  the 
sb.  toun  (luun),  a  town,  rimes  with  abhominacioun,  affeclioun, 
ascmcioun,  conclusjoun,  condicioun,  eleccioun,  con/esswun.  con- 
fusioun,  and  twelve  more  words  of  the  same  character.  I 
should  conclude  that,  but  for  the  shifting  of  the  accent,  the 
modern  Englisli  forms  of  button  and  mutton  would  certainly 
have  been  butoon  and  mutaon  respectively. 

§  132.  CH.  Some  consonantal  peculiarities  should  also  be 
noticed.  I  have  already  drawn  attention,  in  §  10,  to  the 
difference  between  the  M.  E.  ch,  as  in  chandler,  and  the  late 
K.  ch,  as  in  chandelier.  Other  examples  of  the  late  ch  {=sh) 
appear  in  avalanche,  brochure,  chagrin,  chaise,  chamois,  cham- 
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pagnt,  thapcron,  charade,  charlatan,  chateau,  chatelaine,  che/- 
€(rm)re,  chemise,  chtvaux-de-frtse,  chevalier,  chicantry  (sbik' 
anri,  or  shikei'nsri).  chiffunitr,  chignon.  Chivalry  is  some- 
times (shivalri),  by  the  influence  of  chevalier ;  but  it  is  an 
old  word,  and  should  keep  ihc  old  ch.  Campbeirs  alliteration, 
in  Hohcnlinden,  is  quite  '  correct ' : — 

'And  chax^  with  all  thy  i-Aivalry." 

So  also  in  cartouche  or  cartouch,  debouch,  debouchure,  em- 
houchure,  pwui/ache;  echelon,  pafiicrmach/,  parachute,  ricochet. 
In  some  instances  we  actually  substitute  the  phonetic  spelling 
sh;  as  in  calash  (F.  caliche) ;  hash  (F.  hachis),  as  distinguished 
I  from  the  much  older  hatchet  (F.  hachetic) ;  plush,  short  for 
[  'pelush  (F.  peluche) ;  shagreen  (F,  chagrin).  The  old  galoc/ie, 
which,  in  Chaucer,  Squi.  Ta,  555,  rimes  with  approche,  has 
become  galoshe,  goloshe,  or  golosh.  The  old  sijuach,  M.  E. 
squachen,  O.  F.  esquacher,  is  now  squash  (skwosh). 

§  133.  as,  J,  QTTE.  The  old  suffix  -ge  is  sounded  as 
(j).  as  in  age,  page,  adage,  cabbage.  But  very  late  F.  words 
keep  the  mod.  F.  sound  of  (zh).  Examples  are  :  badinage, 
mirage, prestige,  rouge;  but  the  sound  is  disliked,  and  many 
sound  the  ge,  in  badinage  and  prestige,  as  E.  j.  Gendarme 
keeps  the  F.  sound.  The  sound  of  the  F.  /  is  the  same  as 
that  of  F.  ge,  and  is  also  extremely  rare  ;  we  have,  however, 
bijou, jupon,  aadjeu  d'esprit.  Jeu,  it  may  be  observed,  is  a 
doublet  o^jolse.  We  also  h.me  jujube,  V.  jujube,  but  it  is  often 
called  (juu-juub),  and  is  so  marked  by  Ogilvie. 

The  F.  -gue  is  common  in  Tudor  English,  as  in  epilogue, 
I  Ac,  and  therefore  affords  no  criterion  of  late  date.  But  the 
I  votAs /aligut,  intrigue  {with  F.  ;")  are  late.  Vogue  is  in 
I  Cotgrave  {s.  v.  vogue).  Bolh /ugue  and  harangue  occur  in 
I  Milton ;  P.  L.  xi.  563,  66j.  Exergue  (see  my  Supplement) 
t  was  added  by  Todd  to  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

§  184.  QU,  QUE.  I'he  old  qu  is  sounded  as  (kw),  as  in 
IfUizr/  (kwaot).    The  late  F.  words  sometimes  have  the  mod. 
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F.  qu,  sounded  as  k;  but  this  sound  is  disliked  and  avoided. 
Thus  quairiile,  qualraSn,  quinine,  which,  etjinologically,  have 
the  it-sound,  are  often  pronounced  with  qu  (kw).  In  the  case 
of  quinine,  the  F.  qu  is  merely  copied  from  the  Span,  qu, 
which  had  the  iJ-sound  even  in  the  i6th  century,  and  is  meant 
to  represent  a  i-sound  in  the  original  Peruvian  word.  Hence 
it  is  contrary  to  the  etymology  to  say  (kwinii'n)  or  (kwinai-n); 
yet  both  these  may  be  heard.  The  F.  -que  is  also  pronounced 
as  *,  and  many  of  the  words  containing  it  are  rather  late, 
as  arabesque,  burlesque,  grotesque,  odalisque,  picturesque  \ 
brusque,  marque,  mosque  ;  but  antique,  casque,  oblique,  pique, 
all  go  back  to  the  i6th  century,  and  Cotgrave  gives  the 
spelling  pike  for  the  last  of  these.  Piquet  is  somewhat  later. 
In  the  middle  of  a  word  the  same  combination  occurs ;  as  in 
bouquet,  coquette^  croquet,  lacquer,  liqueur,  piquet,  tourniquet. 
At  billiards,  the  F,  queue  has  become  cue  (kiuu-) ;  here  the  c 
represents  F.  qu,  whilst  the  eue  has  been  assimilated  to  the 
final  nu  in  few.  The  words  quoif,  quoin,  quoit  are  quite 
exceptional,  being  merely  variant  spellings  of  eoi/,  coin,  and 
toil.  So  also  quay,  formerly  also  kay,  key,  is  a  late  spelling 
of  M.  E.  key. 

%  IBS.  Loss  of  final  s  and  t.  That  the  loss  of  final  s 
and  /  ia  recent  in  French,  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
invariably  retained  in  E.  words  borrowed  before  1500,  and 
perhaps  later.  Compare  E.  advice,  anise,  bice,  juice,  paradise, 
rice,  voice,  with  F.  avis,  anis,  bis,  Jus,  paradis,  ris,  voix;  and 
E.  biscuit,  bruit,  conduit,  fruit,  habit,  portrait,  and  nearly  all 
E.  words  in  -ent,  with  F,  bisaut,  bruit,  eonduil,  fruit,  habit, 
portrait,  and  nearly  all  F,  words  in  -ent.  Consequently,  all 
E.  words  in  which  final  i  or  /is  dropped,  are  late  ixirrowings. 
Examples  are:  apropos,  chamois,  corps,  d/bris,  pas,  patois, 
tapis ;  also  glacis,  when  the  F,  pronunciation  of  it  is  kept. 
Also:  ballet;  bouquet;  buffet,  in  the  sense  of  'refreshment- 
bar  ' ;    cabriolet,  croquet,  depot,  Jeu-d'esprit,  tourniquet,  trait, 

rj-de-combat.     The  spelling  petty  occurs  in  Shakespeare, 
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but  in  P.  Plowman  we  have  petit,  in  wbich  the  /  must  have 
been  sounded.  The  word  /daircisstmenl  also  drops  the  final 
/,  as  il  only  dales  from  the  time  of  Dryden.  Cf.  restaurant, 
nonchalant.  In  the  same  way  the  final  d  is  dropped  in 
canard,  from  the  F.  canard;  and  \n gourmand. 

We  even  meet  with  the  loss  of  final  /;  as  in  Y..  fuset,  from 
Y./usit,  with  mute  /. 

Another  well-marked  characteristic  of  modern  F.  is  the 
loss  of  J  before  /,  as  in  bite,  fete,  tt'le,  for  O,  F.  hesle,  fate, 
teste;  cf  E.  beast,  feast,  tester.  Modern  E.  has  adopted  bete 
in  the  phrase  bete  noire  \  also  file  and  Ifte-h-tele.  Compare 
also  eastle,  eastellain,  hostel,  with  the  late  words  chateau, 
chattlaim,  hotel.  Chaucer's  waslel  is  the  same  word  as  the 
mod.  F.  gdteau,  and  E,  pasty  is  the  mod.  F,  pdle'.  which  we 
now  spell  patty.  E,  cutlet  is  from  F.  cdtelelie,  from  O.  F. 
eosteltlte,  a  little  rib,  diminutive  of  coste,  a  rib.  An  s  is  also 
lost  in  accoutre,  from  F,  accoutrer,  older  spelling  accoustrer. 
Also  in  ^clal,  from  the  verb  iclater,  which,  like  the  Prov. 
esclatar  and  the  E.  slate,  is  of  Germanic  origin  ;  and  in  /cart/, 
from  the  M.  F.  verb  escarler,  to  discard. 


CHAPTER    X. 


French  Words  of  Latin  Origin. — The  Vowels. 


§  188.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out,  in  §  17,  that  French, 
like  its  sister  Romance  languages,  is  unoriginal ;  and  that  all 
the  words  in  it  are  due  to  some  other  language,  though  ihe 
derivations  of  many  words  are  not  certainly  known.  Its 
words  are  not  all  due,  however,  to  one  source ;  like  many 
others,  it  is  a  composite  language,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  all  the  possible  sources  of  it.  Just  as,  in  England, 
ihe  history  of  the  language  is  explained  by  the  history  of  the 
people,  so  it  is  in  France.  The  tribes  of  Gaul,  before  the 
Christian  era,  spoke,  in  the  main,  various  Celtic  dialects. 
The  campaigns  of  Ciesar  introduced  the  popular  Lai  in  of 
the  camp  and  the  market,  and  that  to  such  an  extent  that 
ihe  original  Celtic  dialects  were  almost  entirely  superseded, 
and  have  left  but  very  slight  traces  in  the  modem  literary 
language  of  France.  In  the  fifth  century,  various  Germanic 
tribes,  especially  Franks  and  Burgundians.  who  had  long 
harassed  the  country,  invaded  it  in  increased  numbers,  and 
established  themselves  as  conquerors  ;  the  name  of  the  former 
tribe  being  perpetuated  in  the  modem  name  of  the  country 
itself.  During  the  ninth  century  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  was  perpetually  invaded  by  Danes  or  Northmen,  to 
whom  Charles  the  Simple  ceded  the  duchy  of  Normandy  in 
911.  This  introduced  some  Danish  or  Norse  words,  many 
of  which  are  sea-faring  terms.  After  that  date,  the  principal 
accessions  to  the  language  were,  first,  '  learned  words '  intro- 
duced from  literary  Latin,  and,  at  a  still  later  date,  from 
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Greek  (excepting  some  Greek  words  of  an  early  date,  many 
of  which,  as  in  English,  are  of  ecclesiastical  origin);  secondly, 
at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  a  certain  number  of  Oriental 
words;  and  lastly,  in  the  modern  period,  after  1500,  words 
introduced  from  Italian,  from  Spanish,  and  even,  chiei^y  in 
ihe  present  century,  from  English.  It  has  also  accepted, 
Uke  English,  several  words  of  Low  German  origin,  and  a 
number  of  exoUc  words  from  many  languages. 

J  187.  It  is  worth  observing  that  numerous  parallelisms 
may  be  drawn  (involving,  however,  certain  differences)  be- 
tween the  histories  of  the  English  and  French  languages. 

In  both  countries  the  original  inhabitants  were  Celtic ;  yet 
the  Celtic  element,  in  both,  is  quite  insignificant. 

Just  as,  in  England,  the  Celtic  element '  was  almost  com- 
pletely overpowered  by  the  English,  which  forms  the  real 
basis  of  the  language,  so,  in  France,  the  same  element  had 
widely  disappeared  before  the  popular  Latin,  which  forms 
the  real  basis  of  the  French  language'.  In  spite  of  all 
additions  from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  the  English 
language  remains  English,  and  the  French  remains  Latin, 
as  regards  grammatical  construction.  In  England  the  in- 
vasions of  the  Danes  brought  in  many  Norse  words ;  France 
also  had  its  Norman  invaders,  but  they  almost  at  once 
adopted  ihe  language  of  the  invaded  country,  so  that  the 
Norse  element  in  French  b  inconsiderable.  Next,  in  England, 
the  Norman  conquest  brought  in  the  French  element,  which 

'  It  moA  be  banie  !□  micd  that,  in  the  Titlh  ceniory,  the  Celtic 
element  in  England  was  nlreadj  limiled ;  for  the  more  educated  part 
of  the  population  doabtless  spoke  Lalin.  as  in  Fiance.  This  fact  helps 
to  account  for  the  slightness  of  the  Celtic  element  in  English, 

'  But  it  is  probable  that  the  pccnliiir  Celtic  pronnneiation  of  Latin 
il  the  real  cause  of  the  difference  of  French  from  all  othei  Romance 
lan£Dagei  in  many  of  its  model  of  development.  Thus  the  disappear- 
Mice  of  the  t  in  L.  patrem,  as  cotnpured  with  O.  F.  ftdrt,  ptrt,  F.  pin. 
may  perhaps  be  eiplaiaed  by  remembering  that  the  Celts  Bipu»ted  , 
Ihe  tf  in  ftdrt,  and  the  aspirated  d  {dh)  a  more  apt  to  vanish. 
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was,  va  ua,  of  very  great  importance.  In  France  the  Prankish 
conquest  brought  in  the  German  element,  but  not  lo  such  an 
important  extent.  Both  languages  have  been  considerably 
recruited  by  the  introduction  of '  learned  words '  from  literary 
Latin,  and  of  Greek  ecclesiastical  or  learned  words  in  Latin 
spellings;  and,  especially  after  the  period  of  the  Renaissance, 
from  Greek  more  directly.  Both  have  been  further  increased 
by  loans  from  Oriental  languages,  from  Italian  and  Spanish, 
and  from  various  languages  of  an  entirely  foreign  character. 
In  facr,  a  considerable  number  of  foreign  words  have  reached 
us  from  France,  and  in  a  French  dress. 

§  138,  It  thus  appears  that  the  chief  basis  of  French  is  the 
popular  Latin;  not  the  classical  Latin  of  the  great  ancient 
poets  and  orators,  bul  the  common  Latin  of  every-day  life, 
the  speech  brought  in  by  the  soldiers,  and  used  in  the 
markets.  This  was,  at  the  first,  an  unwritten  language,  and 
it  had  some  peculiar  words  of  its  own  of  an  unexpected 
character.  Thus,  lo  take  some  examples  from  Braclicl's 
Historical  French  Grammar,  the  popular  word  for  '  horse " 
was  not  tquus,  but  cabalius,  whence  was  derived,  not  only 
the  F.  chcval,  but  the  Ital.  and  Port,  cavallo.  Span,  eaballo, 
Prov.  eaval,  and  even  the  Welsh  ceffyl.  A  '  bailie '  was 
not  pugna,  but  ballalia,  whence  F.  bataille,  the  origin  of 
E.  batllt.  '  To  beat '  was  not  turberare,  but  batuerc,  whence 
a  vulgar  form  ^balUre,  the  original  of  0.  F.  batre,  and  of  E. 
balkr.  '  To  help '  was,  in  popular  speech,  not  iuuare',  but 
adiulart  or  aiulare,  whence  F.  aider,  the  origin  of  E.  aii!. 
'  To  turn '  was  not  usually  uerUre  or  uerti,  but  lomart,  whence 
O.  F.  lorntr,  the  origin  of  E.  lurn.  So  also  the  E.  beau, 
borrowed  from  F.  beau,  0.  F.  bel,  is  derived  from  Lai.  btlliis, 
not  liQmformosus.  Moreover,  the  popular  Latin  had  many 
peculiarities  of  form  and  grammar.     The  F.  verb  doubltr,  to 

n  MSS.,  which  the  edilon  of  dnsiicsl 
m  Juvart.     The  La.t  ■  wbi  not  a 
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double,  answers,  not  to  the  classical  Lat.  dupHcare,  but  to  the 
fonn  duplare.  The  E.  razor,  M.  E.  rasoitr,  borrowed  from 
O.  F.  raiour'.  answers  to  a  Lat.  ace.  rasorem;  derived, 
hke  the  popular  Latin  rasart,  from  the  pp,  rasus  of  the 
classical  verb  radere.  Almost  at  every  turn  we  meet  with 
some  variation  from  the  classical  Latin  of  the  schools ; 
and,  unless  this  be  borne  in  mind,  it  is  impossible  to 
follow  the  phonetic  changes  through  which  French  forms 
have  been  developed.  Over  and  above  this,  we  must 
further  bear  in  mind  the  fact  thai  Middle  English  forms, 
being  derived  from  Anglo-French  or  various  Old  French 
forms,  preserve  many  peculiarities  which  in  modern 
French  have  disappeared.  Thus  E,  beast,  M.  E.  bede,  pre- 
serves the  J  of  the  A,  F.  besU  (Lat.  beUid),  which  is  only 
represented  by  a  circumflex  in  the  F.  b(U.  In  many  cases 
the  mod.  E.  word  is  older  in  form  than  the  corresponding 
mod.  F.  word  by  many  centuries. 

%  139.  It  ihus  becomes  plain  that  some  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  popular  Latin  which  forms  the  basis  of  French  is  of 
much  importance  ;  and,  in  this  respecl,  the  famous  Dictionary, 
by  Ducange,  of  Medieval  Latin  ',  is  often  of  more  assistance 
than  the  excellent  Dictionary  of  classical  Latin  by  Lewis 
and  Short'.  A  general  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the 
vulgar  Latin  of  Gaul  in  olden  times  is  given  in  Schwan's 
Grammalii  des  All/ransosisehat;  Leipzig,  1888.  It  is 
impossible  to  enter  here  into  particulars;  I  must  beg 
leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself,  for  a  detailed 
account    of  the  vowels  and  consonants.     I  give,  however. 


'  Not  quite  tbe  Eame  form  as  mod.  F.  rassir,  wbich  il 


'  The  Uteai  reprint,  edited  by  L.  Favre,  Paris,  1884-7, 
qusitD  volmnex,  is  the  most  conveoiuit.  The  singte-volL 
by  Maigne  d'Amis,  Paris,  1866,  is  oftea  useful,  but  cnnn 
relied  upon,  u  it  amitt  the  quotations. 

'  Uowevet,  this  DictioLUUy  often  admits  some  useful 


n  ten  handy 
nc  epitome, 
I  always  be 
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several  of  his  results  below,  and  I  have  borrowed  a  great 
many  of  his  useful  examples.  Anotlicr  account,  in  English, 
will  be  found  in  ihe  Introduction  to  Brachet'a  Etymolc^ical 
French  Dictionary,  Third  Edition,  i88a  ;  but  the  informalion 
is  not  all  of  the  latest  character.  Still  less  valuable  is  the 
Introduction  to  Old  French,  by  F.  F.  Roget,  1887  ;  a 
book  which  'contains  no  independent  research,  and  littie 
scientific  method  ; '  but  it  gives  some  useful  hints,  especially 
in  the  Iniroduction  and  in  the  sketch  of  Old  French  Grammar. 
There  is  an  excellent  and  scientific  summary,  in  French, 
of  the  phonetic  laws  of  the  dialect  of  the  Isle  of  France  (or 
Central  French),  which  is  now  the  literary  language  of  France, 
in  the  first  forty-two  pages  of  La  Langue  el  la  LiMrature 
Fran^aiset,  by  K.  Bartsch  and  A.  Homing;  Paris,  1887. 
From  this  work  I  extract  the  more  important  remarks  on  the 
general  laws  which  govern  the  development  of  Central 
French;  for  which  see  §  141  below.  Before  doing  this, 
it  will  be  useful  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  various 
languages  and  dialects  of  Romance  origin. 

I  140.  Sehwan  enumerates  eight  languages  of  Latin 
origin.  These  are :  Italian,  Sardinian  (which  Dicz  includes 
in  Italian),  Roumanian  or  Wallachian,  and  RhEio-romanic 
or  the  Roumansch  of  the  canton  Orisons  in  Switzerland,  on 
ihe  South- East ;  Spanish  and  Ponuguese.  to  the  South- West ; 
and  French  and  Proven9al,  to  the  North-West.  As  regards 
France,  the  country  was  divided,  nearly  ecjually,  into  two 
well-marked  sets  of  dialects.  Those  in  the  soulli  were  said 
to  belong  10  the  Langue  d'Oc,  and  those  in  the  north  to  the 
Langue  d'Olt ;  because  the  southerners  used  oc  (Lat.  hoc)  lo 
mean  'yes,'  where  the  northerners  used  the  word  oil  (mod. 
F,  oui.  from  Lat.  hoc  itiic,  meaning  '  that  is  so ')  to  signify  the 
same  thing.  In  the  south,  the  Uterary  language  took  the  form 
known  as  Proven9al,  at  one  time  an  important  language,  and 
famous  for  its  troubadours,  but  now  sunk  into  a  patois  like 
the  rest.    Other  southern  dialects  were  the  Gascon,  the  Limou- 
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sin,  the  dialects  of  B^am,  Auvergne,  and  Dauphin^,  Lyonnais. 
and  the  dialect  of  the  proWnce  of  Laoguedoc,  properly  so 
called,  In  the  north,  Schwan  cmimerates  seven  principal 
dialects,  the  Norman,  the  Picard,  the  Walloon ',  the  dialect 
of  Lorraine,  Burgundian,  Poiievin,  or  the  dialect  of  Poitou, 
and  that  of  the  Isle  of  France.  The  last  is  that  which  I  have 
above  called  Central  French,  and  which  has  become  the 
literary  language.  The  Anglo-French,  as  has  been  explained 
already,  was  a  special  development,  in  England,  of  what  was 
once  idenlical  with  the  Norman,  Next  to  the  Norman,  an 
interesting  dialed,  to  tis,  is  the  Picard,  spoken  in  Picardy, 
the  province  in  which  are  situate  Cressy,  Boulogne,  and 
Calais,  and  also  (according  to  Diez)  in  Arlois,  in  which  is 
situate  Agincourt,  Part  of  Picardy  was  long  held  by  the 
English,  and  imports  mostly  came  by  way  of  Calais;  with 
the  result  that  Picard  has  influenced  the  forms  of  some  of 
our  French  words.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  one  word, 
eark,  is  due  to  the  Picard  carktr'',  for  which  Central  F.  has 
charger  \  and  it  is  a  general  rule  (see  Brachet,  Hist.  Gram, 
p,  ai)  that  the  Lat.  ca-,  whence  comes  the  Central  F.  cAa-, 
remains  unchanged,  i.  e.  as  ca-,  in  Picard.  Our  word  ease,  for 
example,  as  in  patMng-case,  is  from  the  Picard  form  casse. 
not  from  F.  chdsse,  which  is  used  in  the  sense  of  '  shrine ' ;  il 
is  curious  that  the  earliest  examples  of  M.  £.  cam  have  the 
sense  of  ■  shrine,'  or  '  reliquary,'  as  in  French.  It  is  thus,  too, 
thai  we  must  explain  the  difficult  word  catch,  M.  E,  cacchen, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Picard  form  cachitr  or  cachcr,  the 
equivalent  of  O.  F.  chacier,  mod.  F.  cbassrr;  the  A.  F.  form 
was  chacer  (P.  de  Thaun,  Bestiary,  46),  whence  mod.  E, 
chase.     Hence  catch  and  chase  are,  after  all,  merely  doublets. 

'  Spoken  in  parts  of  Belgiam,  ox  in  tbe  provinca  of  Hainsull,  Nimur, 
Li^,  SoDlb  Brabaul,  and  Weslern  LnxemliDTg. 

'  Brachet,  Hiit.  Groni.  p.  11,  gives  the  Ficlicd  form  as  avgutr;  but 
karker  wss  the  older  farm ;  1  have  aliekdj  given  >  reference  for  iL  See 
the  New  E.  Diet,  1,  r.  lark. 
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See  LitU^,  s.  V.  chasser.  The  explanation  of  the  pt.  t.  caughU, 
pp.  eatighl,  is,  that  the  pt.  t.  and  pp.  were  formed  by  fonn- 
associaiion  with  M.  E.  laccktn,  which  had  much  the  same 
sense,  and  bad  the  pt.  t.  laughtt,  and  the  pp.  laught.  And 
the  end  of  the  matter  was  that  cakk  entirely  superseded 
hkk  in  its  verbal  function,  so  that  lakh  only  sur%'ives  as 
a  substantive,  in  the  sense  of  a  '  catch'  on  a  door.  Perhaps 
it  is  worth  while  to  add,  by  way  of  warning,  that  the  F. 
eampagne  (whence  E.  campaign),  was  not  taken  in,  as  Brachct 
says,  from  the  Picard  dialect,  but  rather  borrowed  from  the 
Ital.  campagna,  a  field.  It  was,  to  use  Brachet's  own  ex- 
pression (see  Etym.  Diet.  p.  xxi)  one  of  the  '  Iialian  words, 
brought  in  by  the  Italian  wars '  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
the  same  way  the  F.  canceller,  whence  our  verb  to  cancel,  was 
not  from  Picard,  but  was  a  mere  '  learned  word,'  adapted 
from  the  Law-Laiin  cancellare ;  and  the  F.  carle,  which  we 
have  turned  into  card,  by  voicing  the  /  to  d,  was  borrowed 
from  Ital.  carta;  for  playing-cards  were  already  in 
Italy,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  These  examples 
may  further  sen'e  to  show  what  care  is  necessary  in  tracing 
the  history  of  words,  and  the  mode  in  which  ihey  were 
transferred  from  one  language  to  another. 

§  141.  I  now  return  lo  the  consideration  of  some  of  the 
chief  general  !aws  that  regulate  the  development  of  Central 
French  sounds ;  which  I  copy,  almost  entirely  and  with  very 
slight  alleration,  from  Homing's  introduction  to  Bartsch's 
work;  see  §  139. 

Seflnitiona  and  symbola.  A  vowel  is  called y>-»  (/i3r«) 
when  it  ends  a  word  or  is  followed  by  another  vowel,  or  by  a 
single  consonant  and  a  vowel,  or  by  one  of  the  groups  pr,  6t; 
Ir,  dr,  and  a  vowel ;  as  the  accented  vowels  in  HH,  a 
palrem,  Up{o)rem,  M^yam '.     .\  vowel  is  called  enclosed  {en 

'  SchwBQ  odds  tbai  the  vowel  i%  free  In  mono&yllablea,  is  i: 
tret,  mel./tt;  which  became,  in  O.  F.  mer,  IrcU,  miil.fiel.    Obierre  1 
Uuitf"'—  *Af™i7/,arethelrueMolk-L»lin' fonns;  «eei 
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iTOofi)  when  it  is  followed  by  any  other  group  of  consonants, 
like  the  a  in  aslrum  or  campus. 

The  consonant  which  follows  the  last  vowel  (supposed  to 
be  unaccented)  in  a  word,  is  never  counted  as  causing  a 
vowel  lo  be  enclosed.  Thus  in  the  Lat.//r(()/,  va]{e)t,  which 
become  in  O.  7.  fieri,  vail,  the  /"and  a  are  not  enclosed. 

Open  syllables  are  those  which  end  with  a  free  vowel,  as 
u-bi,  ama-re,  pa-lrem  ;  closed  syllables  are  such  as  end  in  a 
consonant,  as  ai-trum,  cam-pus. 

An  apostrophe  is  used  to  mark  the  loss  of  a  vowel ;  as 

An  asterisk  is  prefixed  to  hypothetical  forms  of  Low  Latin 
words  (latin  vulgaire).     Ex.  'iatkre,  for  iaiuere;  see  p.  184, 

The  symbol  J'  (=G./  injahr,  E._y  myou)  is  used  to  denote 
the  consonantal  i.  The  symbols  p,  {,  are  used  to  denote, 
respectively,  the  open  0  in  mordre  and  the  open  e  in  bel.  The 
symbols  p,  r,  are  used  to  denote,  respectively,  the  close  0  in 
pauvrt  and  the  close  e  in  cl/  (variant  of  clef,  a  key ;  see 
Littr^).  (Other  symbols  are  (b,  fe)  for  the  open,  and  (6,  i) 
for  the  close  sounds.) 

§  143.  Vowels,  (r)  The  Latin  tonic  accent  and  the  ac- 
cented vowel  remain  in  French:  am6re>amtr\  filius>fih; 
dmani  >  aiment. 

Most  French  nouns  arc  derived,  as  is  well  known,  from  the 
form  of  the  Latin  accusative ' ;  thus  rai'soti  is  from  ratt6nt-m, 
chaUur  from  cal6rtm.  The  most  important  exceptions  to  the 
law  of  the  persistence  of  the  accent  are  the  following. 

(0)  Classical  Latin  accented  the  following  words  as 
marked,  viz.  cSIubra,    integrum,  pAlpebra  ;    but    folk-Latin ' 

'  So  alw)  in  It«li«n.  Spanish,  etc. :  cf.  Ital.  noHotiim,  Sp.  naeisH, 
Poit.  tiaf39  —  nafai){,Hi,  F.  nalisn  ;  all  from  Lat,  ace  nalionem. 

'  Homing  buu  '  le  lalio  vulgaire' ;  Schwui  has  '  Volkslalein.'  I  pro- 
poie '  rolk-Latia '  as  a  most  convenient  saUtilute  for '  Low-Latin.' 
mi;  be  denoted  by  the  symbol  '  f-L.,'  or  '  fL.,"  or  '  F.  L.'  I  employ 
tbe  lut  of  theu. 
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had  eolibra  >  coukuvre ;  inligrum  >  tntier ' ;  palp^lra  ■  > 
pKiupiirr. 

{b)  f,  I,  and  a,  when  in  an  antepenultimate  syllable  and 
preceding  a  short  vo"'el,  cannot  receive  an  accent  in  folk- 
Latin.  Where  Latin  has  capr/olus,  lusciniolin,  fiKolus, 
parittem,  baMert,  French  has  chevreuit  from  capredlum,  filleui 
from  filidtum,  parti  (in  the  Romance  of  Tristan)  from 
par /lent,  and  batire  from  batter<.  The  t  and  i  were  changed 
into  y  {fapry6lum,  filySluPi) ;  the  i  and  u  of  parieiem  and 
balturre  disappeared. 

(f)  Folk- Latin,  unlike  classical  Latin,  accented  awaVitruH/ ', 
canldvcrunt,  mdrdere,  lirquere,  placer e,  /dceri  as  here  marked  ; 
this  explains  the  F.  forms  amiren/,  charilirmi,  mordre,  lordrt, 

3.  Enclosed  tonic  [accented]  vowels  are  treated  differently 
from  free  tonic  vowels  in  this  respect,  that  they  are  not  sub- 
ject to  dipbthongisation,  at  least  in  most  of  the  Romance 
dialects.  But  enclosure  modifies  neither  their  nature  nor 
their  quality.  The  opien  o  of  tnordere  does  not  become  close 
o  because  it  occurs  before  rd,  nor  does  the  close  o  of  lornare 
become  open  before  rv.  That  is  to  say,  the  theory  which 
makes  vowels  '  long  by  position '  does  not  apply.  The  fact 
which  proves  that  such  enclosure  does  not  alter  the  quality 
of  tonic  vowels  is,  that  in  certain  dialects  (  and  ^  become 
diphthongs,  even  when  enclosed.  Certain  Lorraine  dialects 
have  jit,  iron,  from  ferrum  ;  liirre,  earth,  from  terra ; 
mouSde,  to  bite,  from  mordere  ;  and  tou6dt,  to  twist,  from  tur- 
guere.  This  dipbthongisation  of  enclosed  open  o  and  e  in 
certun  dialects  is  one  of  the  proofs  which  assists  science  in 
establishing  the  nature  of  these  vowels. 

'  Cf,  Ital.  in/ere  ;  Sp.  en/era  ;  E.  inlire  (from  French). 

*  Littri  glvea  fial/ietra  ta  >  variant  of  palptbra,  bot  nddnccs  no 
■Dlbortty ;  cf.  Dim,  Etym.  IVdiieri.,  ^th  ed.,  p.  7a6  ;  stli  »>■.  P-  73". 

•  Whilst  ii  is  best  to  »pell  amauerunS  with  the  consonantal  «  (w)  in 
Lotin.  it  U  also  well  to  write  amaveruHl  in  rolk-Litin,  which  changid 
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3.  The  essential  character  of  a  vowel,  on  which  depend 
the  modifications  lo  which  it  is  subject,  is  its  qualily  or  tone 
(f on,  timbre).  As  Tor  the  duration  of  a  sound,  t.  e.  its  quantity, 
it  plays  but  a  secondary  pan,  which  has  not  been  precisely 
defined.  Folk-Latin  puis  no  difference  between  Latin  d  and 
a ;  confuses  i  and  >  under  one  sound,  viz.  close  e  \  and  0 
and  a  under  one  sound,  viz.  close  0 ;  whilst  I  and  S  have 
become  open  e  and  open  0  '. 

4.  Diphthongs  are  distinguished  ^%/alling  diphthongs  and 
risitig  diphthongs.  A  falling  [dicrtasing)  diphthong  is  one 
in  which  an  accented  vowel  is  followed  by  an  adventitious 
vowel  [i  or  u),  as  in  /dire  (facere),  plaisi  (placet),  av^ir 
(habere).  Fdire  and  plaiii  assonate  (i.  e.  correspond  in 
vowel-sound)  with  words  having  pure  a,  wliich  proves  that 
the  ('  was  originally  a  sound  apart  from  die  a.  A  rinng 
(increasing)  diphthong  is  composed  of  an  accented  vowel 
preceded  by  an  adventitious  vowel ;  as  in /i"/ (pedem) ;  btt6na 
(bona)  in  the  first  line  of  the  Caniiiene  de  Sainte  Eulalie. 

5.  French  does  not  admit  of  triphthongs.  They  are  re- 
duced to  diphthongs  by  eliminating  the  medial  vowel,  even 
if  it  originally  had  the  tonic  accent;  thus  mteit  (noctem) 
became  nuil ;  citire  (ceram)  became  cire ;  giais  (iaceo)  became 
gis  ;  lieit  (lectum)  became  ///. 

6.  Non-accented  or  atonic  vowels  disappear  in  certain  cases. 
(a)  The  last  vowel  of  a  Latin  word  regularly  disappears, 

except  in  the  case  of  a ;  cf.  tie/  (clauem) ;  O.  F.  aim  (amo) ; 
dii  (dictum) ;  aime  (amat).  But  there  are  three  sets  of  excep- 
tions. The  first  comprises  only  a  few  dissyllables  in  which 
the  atonic  a  (or  0)  remains,  when  preceded  by  a  vowel ;  as 
In  meum  (whence  mteon,  mien,  mon  *),  deus  (whence  deus,  diem), 
duos  (whence  O.  F.  dous.  deus).  The  second  comprises  such 
dissyllables  as  pire  (pa-trem),  lUvre  (le-p'rem),  Jthre  (fe- 

'  CompiTE  E.  «hott  open  e  and  0  in  set,  not. 

'  Mium,  wtth  full  sUess,  gives  mieon,  rtiiiii ;  mtum,  in  proclilic  use. 
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buna) ;  *faa«  Ae  graB|M  Ir,  pr,  tr  tAoA  do  not  bdooy  to 
(be  Uxma  /r^  f^lhliie  require  tlie  nfipart  of  tbenwd  «. 
The  ibird  Mt  it  is  more  difindt  to  define ;  ii  conpriMS 
ij-UiUes  socli  as  O.  F.  /afiv  (puficem,  F.  fma),  ama,  M 

(a9inos,F.<Airf).<iM-if(*{rp»ceiB,far>i»>un().  ThefKttcnl^  \ 
it  lo  uy  «h7  the  groops  le.  tn,  rt  have  a  snpporaiifr  t.  irinhl 
rAotf  (ralidnm,  F.  chat^,  vtrl  (suidein)  ha*e  dodcl  b  is 
I»olnbly  because  tbe  i  of  caUAtm  and  tariJem  dis^ipcared 
by  sjncc^,  very  eariy  ;  so  that  caJibim,  vtrdem  natnnlly  loM 
the  atonic  vo«el,  like  ail  t^ytlables  not  incladed  in  die 
second  set.  In  pulictm,  atinum.  on  the  contrary,  tbe  syiicope 
of  f'  took  place  much  later,  so  that  the  law  which  regvhied 
Ibe  loss  of  atonic  vowels  in  dissyllables  did  not  aj^ity,  and 
the  groups  !e,  tn,  rt  required  the  support  of  tbe  final  t.  The 
words  ragt  (rabiem),  rouqt  (rubeum),  O.  F.  ti^t  (aetadcnm, 
F.  dgt,  E.  ag€\  have  a  final  e,  because  the  palatal  g  (like  th) 
could  not  be  final  in  French '. 

(J)  The  penuliimatc  vowel  of  every  word  that  is  accented 
on  the  antepcnukimale  disappears ;  thus  c&mulum  gives 
esmi'lf,  cogilo  gives  cuil  (later  eui'dt);  euii/um  gives  coude: 
u  if  from  cumlum,  rog'lo.  cub' turn. 

(r)  In  a  word  of  more  than  three  syllables,  the  vowel  pre- 
ceding the  tonic  syllable  disappears,  whether  it  be  short  or 
long:  thus  O.  F.  mai'sm'/e^K'mantidnaiam;  mangier  (now 
manger)  <  mandHcare ;  vergngne  <  vericundiatn  ;  corvie  <  £or- 
rdgalam;  innl/<bomlalem\  6arnage<*6arona/icum ;  except 
when  the  vowel  is  preserved  by  help  of  a  group  of  con- 
sonanUi,  as  in  O.  F.  sospe(on<suspeclionem  (whence  also 
A.  F.  sutptciun,  E.  suspicion).  A  is  the  only  vowel  which 
redtU  such  disappearance,  though  it  constantly  becomes  ^ ; 


'  And  tOi  In  Kiif[li>li,  to  thli  day,  we  miut  not  writey  for  the  fliul 
^-iotukI  [  we  Veep  the  lymbol^  {or  t/ge)  \aju4gi,  agt,  rage,  thongh  the 
t  i*  no  lonj^r  loanded. 

»  Hence  M.  E,  meinei  (for  meisnet),  n  houscholii ;  preserved  in  tbe 
H.  adj.  menial. 


I 
I 
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as  in  0-F.  sairemmt  (F,  sermrnf)<sagramenlum  (for  Lai. 
tacrameatum) ;  marchfanl  (F.  marchand)<mirca!ankm  (cf. 
A.  F,  tnarchani,  merchant,  E.  mercHanl)  \  O.  F.  parrnunz 
(M.  E.  par-e-menls,  as  in  Chaucer,  Squi.  Ta.  369,  meaning 
'ornaments';  from  'Lax.  pa  rare). 

(d)  The  atonic  vowel  in  the  _/f/-j/  syllable  of  a  word 
remains ;  as  in  ma/uram  >  meur ;  seairum  >  seur ;  cabaltum 
>  cheval.  The  mod.  F.  forms  mi2r,  stir  result  from  a  later 
contraction.  In  0.  F.,  we  find  reuser,  with  hiatus,  from 
Lat  rtaaart ;  this  became  mod.  F.  ruitr,  whence  E,  rttte, 
a  verbal  sb.     See  rmir  in  Liltr^. 

7.  A  hiatus  occurring  in  an  original  Latin  word  usually 
disappears  in  French,  In  lusciniolum,  capreolum,  the  /  and 
e  were  changed  into  a  consonantal  _)-,  giving  luscinyolum,  ca- 
pryolum  (F.  rossignol,  ckevreuil).  In  somm'are,  abbrtviare, 
the  ('  combines  with  the  preceding  consonant  so  as  to  form 
a  palatal  g;  hence  V.  songer,  abrdger.  In  quielum,  which 
became  eoi  (E.  coj'),  and  in  pariekm,  which  became  parti, 
now  parol,  the  /has  disappeared.  In  balluere,  which  became 
bttttre  (E.  batter),  the  u  has  disappeared ;  in  lanuarium, 
which  became  Janvier,  it  is  changed  to  v.  The  hiatus 
remains  in  deum,  F.  dieu ;  and  in  suavem,  O.  F,  soe/.  It 
remains,  also,  in  a  large  number  of  words  of  '  learned ' 
origin,  such  as  nation,  vision,  fusion,  glorieux,  ckre'tien. 
\^Qt  fusion,  a  '  popular '  form  occurs  in  A.  V.foisun,  Shake- 
speare'syoHOA,  abundance.  Hence  also  arise  several  doublets, 
such  as  benediction,  bem'soti,  &c.] 

8.  The  following  is  the  order  of  vowels  in  the  vocal  scale : 

i         f         I  a  g  Q  u. 

This  shows  that  a  could  not  pass  into  e  without  pas^g 
through  /,  nor  inlo  p  without  passing  through  g. 

§  143.  Conaonaiits.  9.  Consonants  are  divided  into 
different  groups,  named  after  the  organs  which  help  to 
articulate  them,  The  palatals  are  e,g,  j;  the  dentals,  /,  d, 
z,j,  fh,  I;  the  labials,/,  ^/,  v,  m;  tlie  nasals,  m,  n.    It 
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is  especially  necessary  to  note  the  difference,  in  the  first 
three  groups,  between  the  surd  or  voiceless  consonants,  Cy 
/,  chy  Sy  pyfy  zxi!^  the  sonant  or  voiced  consonants,  gy  d,  j\  z, 
by  V.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  346 ;  the  F.  ch  is  now  our  sh,  and  the 
F.y  is  now  our  (zh),  though  they  once  had  the  same  sounds 
as  with  us.] 

10.  Initial  consonants  undergo  no  change,  as  in  p€re 
(patrem),  ioit  (tectum);  or,  if  modified,  they  still  remain 
voiceless,  or  voiced,  as  at  first.  Hence  we  have  chtval 
(caballum),  joie  (gaudia).     A  solitary  exception  is   seen  in 

/ois  (vicem),  where  the  voiced  v  has  become  the  voiceless/". 

11.  A  single  medial  consonant,  occurring  between  two 
vowels,  either  disappears,  as  in  meury  now  mUr  (maturum), 
veoiry  now  voir  (videre);  or  else  is  voiced,  as  in  cheveu 
(ca^illum) ;  or  becomes  a  voiced  fricative  sound,  as  in  cheval 
(ca^llum),    Z,  niy  »,  r  are  not  included  in  this  law. 

12.  The  final  (single)  consonant  of  a  word,  as  pronounced 
when  it  stands  alone,  or  when  the  next  word  begins  with  a 
vowel,  is  alwajrs  voiceless.  Hence  bovem  has  become  bctu/'^ 
ovum  has  become  osu/\  grandem  became  grant  (now  spelt 
grand),  French,  like  many  other  languages  ^  dislikes  a 
voiced  consonant  at  the  end  of  a  word.  [The  treatment 
of  s  is  exceptional.  In  nous  venons,  the  former  s  is  dropped ; 
in  nous  avons,  it  is  voiced.] 

13.  In  a  group  of  three  consonants,  the  middle  one  often 
disappears,  as  in  O.  F.  suschery  cf.  souchier  (Ducange, 
ix.  361),  to  suspect,  from  susptcare  (sus(p)'care) ;  blasmer, 
F.  bldmery  E.  blanUy  from  blasphemare  (blas(ph)'mare) ;  O.  F. 

forment  <  fortmeni  \  O.  F.  ostey  M.  E.  oste,  E.  Iiosty  from 
hospitem  (hos(pytem) ;  O.  F.  esmery  from  aestimare  (aes(t)'- 
mare).  In  such  groups,  we  must  except  «/r,  ndr,  rdr,  ncr, 
tnbly  and  above  all  str,  Cf.  O.  F.  nuitantre  (noctantV  = 
noctanter),  by  night;    vendre  (vendere),  whence   E.   vend\ 

'  This  docs  not  apply  to  English.  We  have  turned  F.  carte  into 
card.    The  F.  words  caby  club,  brig,  grog,  are  borrowed  from  English. 
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cmdre  (cin[d]'rein  <  cinerem) ;  perdre  (perdere) ;  ancre  (aii- 
coram) ;  ambler  (amb'lare  ^  ambulare),  whence  E.  ambU, 
Sir  frequently  arises  from  an  intercalated  /  between  j  and  r; 
as  in  0.  F.  croisirt,  F.  erofire  {cres(c)'re  =  crescere)  ;  O.  F. 
paistrt,  F.  paitre  {pas(c)'re  =  pascere).  Indeed,  str  is  bo 
agreeable  to  the  F.  language  that  il  is  introduced  into  words 
where  it  has  no  etymological  authority;  as  in  O.  7.ceUslre 
(caelestcm);  O.Y.tristr<  {\nsiera);  O.  F.  saimislre  (^isaim- 
istam).  [Hence  the  intrusive  r  in  E.  akhemisUr  (M.  E.  akhem- 
islre),barrisler  (=■  barrislrc),ehi>niter  {=  chorislre),&c.  Sec 
Phil.  Soc.  Trans.  Nov.  7, 1884.] 

14.  Double  consonants  are  reduced,  in  pronunciation 
and  often  in  writing,  to  a  single  consonant;  as  in  O.  F. 
Irirt,  F.  Ullre,  whence  E,  UHcr,  from  Lat.  iitltram ;  nul,  E. 
null,  from  Lat.  nullum ;  O.  F.  tur,  A.  F,  lour,  E.  Imixr, 
from  Lat.  turrem ;  O.  F.  sufrir,  F.  ssuffrir,  E.  suffer  [from 
•suffa-ire.  for  .ufferre\. 

§144.  £xceptiona  to  phonetlo  laws.  15.  Since  phonetic 
laws  operate  like  physical  ones,  the  same  sounds  ought 
always,  under  the  same  conditions,  to  go  through  the  same 
changes.  Nevertheless,  there  are  numerous  exceptions;  yet 
they  are  not  due  to  chance,  but  to  secondary  laws  which 
interfere  to  counteract  ihe  primary  ones,  and  which  science 
does  not  always  succeed  in  explaining.  Most  of  the  ex- 
ceptions, however,  can  be  explained  in  one  of  the  ways 
following. 

(a)  In  a  large  ntimber  of  cases  it  is  the  principle  of 
analogy  which  has  modilied  the  action  of  phonetic  laws. 
Whilst  dmo,  dmai,  dmat  became  In  Old  French,  regularly, 
aime,  aimes,  aimet  [now  aimi\,  it  hap|>ened  that  amdmtu 
and  amdlis  became,  no  less  regularly,  amons,  aniez.  But  it 
was  an  obvious  suggestion  that  the  conjugation  should  be 
simplified,  and  made  more  apparently  regular ;  hence  amons, 
^became  aimons,  aimez,  to  suit  the  rest.  The  influence  of 
is  peculiarly  powerful  in  this  mailer  of  conjugation ; 
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■s  also  occur  elsewhere.  Thus  ihe  O.  F.  lud,  nor, 
which  cannot  regularly  be  derived  from  Lat.  ntc,  seems  to 
liave  been  formed  by  analogy  with  O.  F.  qued  (quod).  Both 
forma  occur  in  the  Cantil&ne  dc  Sainte  Euialie. 

(^)  We  must  not  forget  that  the  forms  of  words  are  partly 
detennined  by  the  position  which  they  occupy  in  the  sentence. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  linguistic  unit  is  not  ihe  word,  hut 
the  sentence.  Thus  we  say  ks  hommes  where  les  precedes  3 
vowel,  but  le(s)  maisons  before  a  consonant.  So,  in  O,  F.  we 
find  em  prison  for  en  prison,  because  the  en  precedes  a  labial; 
cf.  E.  imprison.  The  pronouns  nSs,  v6s  should  have  become, 
reguiarly,  neus,  veus.  But  they  often  occur  before  words 
with  which  they  are  more  or  less  closely  combined  ;  and,  in 
such  a  case,  the  o  no  longer  had  the  ionic  accent,  so  that  it 
became,  regularly,  ou  instead  of  eu.  Hence  the  forms  nous, 
vous  supplanted  the  O.  F.  neus,  veiis  (which  represented  the 
accented  wiJi,  vds)  so  early  and  so  completely,  that  the  latter 
are  not  to  be  found.  Again,  it  is  by  its  very  common 
use  as  a  proclitic  that  we  explain  the  short  form  of  the  word 
sire  (senior),  whence  E.  sire,  sir,  which  became,  regularly, 
tendril,  in  the  Strasbourg  Oalhs  of  a.d.  842.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  account  in  the  same  way  for  the  change  of 
c  to  d  in  the  0.  F.  dans  (dominus).  This  is  the  M.  E.  dan, 
as  occurring  in  the  phrase  'dan  Chaucer.' 

((-)  By  virtue  of  the  law  of  dissimilation,  the  language  avoids 
the  repetition  of  the  same  sound  at  too  close  an  interval. 
Hence  folk-Laiin  used  the  form  cinyiu  for  quinque,  whence 
F.  anq  and  the  Tudor  E.  sink.  So  also  F.  has  le  rossignol 
instead  of  le  hssignol.  and  Jiiiiie  instead  of  flaibk  (flebilcm). 
The  latter  is  the  same  word  as  the  A.  F.  ftbU  and  the 
Y..feebU. 

By  virtue  of  the  contrary  principle,  that  of  assimilation, 
the  language  sometimes  prefers  a  repetition  of  the  same 
sound ;  hence  the  0.  F.  cerehier  (circare),  has  become 
chtrcher.     The  A.  F.  form  was  sercber,  whence  E.  search. 
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(^  A  large  number  of  F.  words  never  formed  part  of 
the  ordinary  speech  of  the  people,  but  were  borrowed, 
at  various  times,  from  literary  Latin.  Such  words  never 
underwent  the  same  changes  as  the  popular  words.  Thus 
the  ljaX./acilem^  naii'onem,  miraculum^  which  have  given  rise 
to  F.  facile^  nation^  miracle^  would  have  given,  in  popular 
speech,  such  forms  z.%  f aisle y  natson,  mirail.  It  has  even 
happened  that  a  word,  after  first  passing  into  the  language 
in  a  '  popular '  form,  has  done  so  again  in  a  '  learned '  form. 
Such  is  the  origin  of  the  terms  which  have  been  called 
doublets.  Thus  integrum  has  produced  both  entier  and  int^gre ; 
rationem  has  produced  both  raison  and  ration]  /actionem^ 
hoih/afon  2x16.  faction,  [And  such  doublets  have  sometimes 
passed  into  English  also ;  we  also  have  both  reason  and  ration, 
fashion  sxid  faction.']  Lastly,  some  phonetic  laws  are  more 
powerful  than  others,  and  make  their  operation  felt  for  a 
longer  time.  Hence,  in  the  words  estuide  (F.  /tude)  from 
studiuniy  and  charity  (whence  K  charity)  from  caritatem, 
the  s  and  c  were  treated  according  to  the  laws  of  popular 
formation,  whilst  the  rest  of  these  words  was  treated  as  if 
they  were  of  learned  origin,  which  was  the  fact.  Cf.  F. 
chert/,  also  from  caritatem,  as  exhibiting  the  popular  form. 

Exceptions   to  the  general  law  of  derivation  from  Lat. 

accusatives  appear  in  a  small  number  of  words  which  preserve 

the  Lat.  nominative.     Amongst  these  are  F.  Charles,  from  L. 

Carolus ;   F.  fits,  A.  F.  fiz,  E.  fitz,  from  L.  filius ;    lis,  as  in 

fleur-de-lis,  from  F.  L.  lilius,  for  L.  lilium ;  &c. 

Other  noticeable  points  are :  the  use  of  neuters  plural  as 
feminines  singular,  the  use  of  inceptive  verbs,  the  derivation 
of  E.  verbs  from  the  present  tense  indicative,  &c.,  &c. 

§  145.  For  a  careful  and  detailed  account  of  the  vowels 
and  consonants,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Homing's  ovm 
work ;  or  he  may  consult  the  Preface  to  Brachet's  Etymo- 
logical Dictionary,  in  the  third  edition   (1882).     I  add. 
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however,  a  few  notes  upon  some  of  ihe  points  of  most 
importance. 

In  the  folk-LalJn  from  which  Central  French  is  derived, 
the  vowels  actually  in  use  were  fewer  than  in  the  classical 
Latin.  Thus  the  Latin  long  and  short  a  (a,  «)  were  treated 
alike ;  and  the  Latin  short  t  and  the  diphthong  a:  were  both 
pronounced  alike,  viz,  as  an  open  c.  The  correspondences 
of  the  vowels  of  Latin  with  those  of  folk-Latin  are  shown  by 
the  following  table : 

Folk-Latin         nl;'        ;        li|el'^|ll|» 
It  is  from  the  vowels  in  the  /oaw  line  that  we  really  have 
to  start  when  we  investigate   the  vowel-changes  that  have 
ial;en  place  in  Central  French. 

The  symbol  «,  used  by  Schwan  to  represent  the  F.  L. 
sound  of  the  Lat.  au,  denotes  a  kind  of  open  0.  That  it  did 
not  precisely  agree  with  the  sound  of  g,  appears  from  the 
f^ct  that  it  was  not  developed  in  quite  Uie  same  way.  This 
hesl  appears  by  considering  a  few  examples.  Thus,  from 
the  Lat.  novum  we  have  O.  F.  nuef,  F.  muf;  and  from  the 
Lat,  COT  we  have  O.  F.  cuer,  F.  tour.  On  ihe  other  hand, 
from  the  Lat.  causam  we  have  F.  chosf,  and  from  the  Lat, 
aurum  wc  have  F.  or. 

I  here  exhibit  a  Table  showing  the  principal  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  Latin  vowel-sounds,  and  giving 
their  usual  equivalents  in  modern  French.  It  Is  only  a 
general  guide,  but  is  better  than  none.  It  espial; 
siderable  number  of  the  modem  F.  forms,  hut  does  not 
pretend  to  solve  the  many  difficulties  of  modern  F.  philology. 
The  use  of  this  Table  is  fully  illustrated  by  the  select 
examples  given  on  pp.  200-204;  where  each  of  the  hori- 
Kontal  lines  is  discussed  separately. 
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As  has  been  already  said,  the  vowels  with  dots  below  them 
are  dou,  and  those  with  hooks  below  them  are  open.  Vowels 
and  diphthongs  within  marks  of  parenthesis  are  O.  F. ;  or 
{in  the  case  of  nasal  e  only)  refer  to  the  pronunciation. 

The  phrase  '  with  y '  means  that  there  is  often  a  develop- 
ment (under  certain  circumstances)  of  a  parasitic  or  epenthetic 
>-sound,  due  to  palatalisation,  which  always  becomes  /  and 
helps  lo  form  a  diphthong.  The  development  of  i\\\i  y  is 
extremely  common,  and  is  not  always  easy  to  explain.  It 
frequently  arises  after  the  sound  of  k;  and  even  be/ore  it. 
Thus  L.  carum  became  *k}€r  (O.  F.  ki'a-),  *kyier,  'isWer, 
O.  F.  chier  (with  ck  as  in  E.);  F.  cher  :  the  change  from  a 
to  e  being  regular.     L.  plaerl  became  O.  F.  plai'sl,  F.  plaU. 

Examples.  In  the  following  examples,  the  numbers 
refer  to  the  lines  and  columns  in  the  above  table.  F.  L,  = 
Folk-Latin,     fi)  means  linf  i  :  i,  means  column  i. 

(i)  L.a,a;  F.L.a.  Free.  i.L.c/a™m,  A.  F.  cAr,  £.<:/«/■; 
L.fiarem,  equal,  A.  F.per,  E.peer.  2.  L.  vanutii,  K.Y.vain, 
E.  vain.  3.  L.  caput.  A,  F.  chit/,  E.  cHk/,  F.  chef.  4.  L. 
paganum,  0.  F.  'paiien>Y.paicii;  we  find  A.  7.  pcunime  for 
L.  paganismum,  heathen  country;  whence  E.  paynt'm,  by  a 
transference  of  sense.  L.  decanum,  O.  F.  'deuen>deie», 
A.  F.  dim,  den,  E.  dean^.  5.  L.  tacet,  O.  F.  *gi\d)isl>giil; 
whence  E.  gist,  i.  e.  '  where  it  lies ' ;  F.  gfl '. 

Enoloaed.  6.  L.  valltm,  A.  F.  val,  £.  valt.  L,.  possum, 
A.  F.  pas,  E.  pace,  sb.  L,  rabiem>*rabyem,  A.  F,  rage,  E. 
rage;  L.  Iai/uaim>'/aiyum,  A.  F.  las,  E,  lace.  7.  L.  am- 
bido  =  'amb'lo,  A.  F.  amble,  E.  amble.  L.  cameram  > 
'cam'ram,  A.  F.  ckambre  (also  ehaumbre),  E.  chamber.  8, 
L.  radium>*ra{d)yum,    A.  F.    rai,     E.    ray.     Also    (with 

'  ia  pagamim,  ihcf  produced  j'>i,  and  an  nfler  llicj-ionnd  became 
iitt;  hence  'fat-ien.  In  dctanum,  e  produced />/,  and  an,  ts  before, 
became  ten  -,  hence  'dei-ien. 

'  Heie  h.  I  I/)  became  •iy>j.  represented  by  gi ;  end  ctl  became  si, 
kt  the  same  time  developing  a  precedent  j  (j  146) ;  hence  'gi-a-isl, 
<•■    ~       -mnc  *gi-ist  by  |  14}  ^5),  and,  bj  contraction,  produced^/. 
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primary  accent):  L.  traetal,  A.  F.  Iraile,  hreU,  E.  treat. 
l-Pafal,  O.  F.  'paiiopayt,  E.  pay.  9.  L.  samliim,  O.  F. 
saint,  E,  sainl.  Atonic.  10.  L.  ab-aale,  F.  avatit,  E.  avauni; 
L.  maiurum,  0-  F,  wiiur,  F.  mrfr  (ripe) ;  L.  idld,  F.  if/Sf. 
n.  L.  miMcrf,  to  dwell,  A.  F.  manrr,  manoir  (a  place  to 
dwell  in),  E.  manor.  L.  elamorem,  A.  F.  clamour,  E.  clamour. 
L.  amorem,  F.  amour.  1 2.  L.  catorem,  F.  chaimr.  Low  L. 
c&ballum,  V.chfval;  hence  E,  chtvalier,  and  chivalry  (M.  E. 
chevalrit).  L.  rationem  >  *ratyonem,  A.  F.  raison,  reison,  riton, 
E.  reason.  L.  adiulare,  O.  F.  ai'dier,  A.  F.  and  F.  uii/^r,  E.  aitf. 
13.  L.  flauum  {=clawum),  F.  c/an. 

(2)  L.  6,  k;  F.  L.  g.  Free.  i.  L,  irh^itm,  A.  F.  5r»i/; 
*r9^,  E.  5r/y;  F.  *r^;  L,  iJ;«j,  O.  F.  fl/™i.  F.  rfjVa ;  hence 
E.  aditu.  2.  L.  tow,  F.  6ien.  3.  L.  cwtum,  F.  «'i;/.  4.  L. 
fntwf,  O.  F.  gitns.  5.  L,  cfi»fli,  O.  F.  'd&f)it,  dis,  F.  dix 
(cf.  Ital.  (/««)'. 

Bncloaed.  6.  L.  itllum,  0.  F.  itl{aovi  also  ^nti),  Fein.  £f//c; 

E.  iM«,  if//(.  Low  'L.praslum,  ready,  O,  T.  fires/,  Tudor  E, 
/r«/,  whence  'E.  firess-gang  (for  prtsl-gang).     7.  L.  Itmplum, 

F.  temple,  E.  A/n^/e ;  but  in  F.  /cm//*  the  n  is  pronounced  as 
a.  L.  servientem  (servyen/em),  A.  F.  seriant,  E.  serjeant; 
0.¥.seriant,sergen/,  F.sergrni.  8,  h. midiurn (medyum),T.  mi 
(in  fl>/i/(} ;  so  also  F.  L.  dimedium,  F.  i/fm/,  E.  demy*.  Atonic. 
10.  L.  gllala,  O.  F.  f c/«,  E.  jelly  (F.  ^ «//f).  L.  /fcwM,  F. 
lion,  Y..  lion.  11.  L..  venire,  F,  ffw/'r,  11.  h.  firecare,  A,  F. 
fireier,  E.  ^ray ;  also  O,  F.  proier.  F.  /nW-.  L.  medianum, 
O.  F.  ff/niOT,  moiirti,  F.  raoyoi.  13.  L.  jfr///,  F.  L.  'stctuil> 
'slewil,  0.  F.  esiut. 

{3)  L.  e, !;  F.  L.  e.  Free.  i.  L.  velum,  A.  F,  Prt*/.;,  E. 
veil;  F.  voile.  L./fdem,  O.Y./eid  (=/ei/'i),/ei,  M.  E/eitA, 
/ey  ;  E,  /mM.  /ay  {in  i^  W(y  /^) ;  F.  /oi.     L.  ir&r*,  O.  F. 


'  Here  parasitic  1  occurs  afier  1/,  and  berore  i ;  hence  *i/>fu ;  and,  by 
i  14]  (5),  dii.     The  former  i  reaolM  from  the  law,  ss  in  Ml/. 
*  Here  na^w"  diopa  d,  so  Ibst  f  is  palalallKd  by  tbc  y,  and  be- 
Noie  Uut  L.  diatidium  '  F.  L,  dimedinm. 
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heivre,  A.  F.  ha<r{,  prov.  E.  baier  (a  drink);  cf.  E.  bttHragt', 
F.  boire.  a.  L.  vinam.  A,  F.  vtim,  E.  i^fi/f ;  F,  veine.  L. 
poetiam,  A.  F.  and  M,  E.  /«'»«,  E.Jxiin  ;  F.  /«*nc.  3.  L.  trur- 
cedeta,  F,  »«/■;■/)  E.  mercy,  g.  L.  racimum,  F.  r//(j/>i  (for 
*raisi-ein),  E.  raisin.      Enolosad.    6.  L.  dibilam  (deb'lam\ 

0.  F.  0^/*,  A.  F.  delte,  M.  E.  .Ar//,-,  now  spelt  dtbl.  L.  nfr/atm 
(vir'dem),  F,  wr/,  E.  ucr/  (in  heraldry).  7.  L.findtre,  to  cleave, 
Y.fmdre  ;  whence  F.  ^n/.r,  verbal  sb.,  a  cleft,  M.  V.,/eriit,  a 
cleft,  E.  »<;«/,  an  opening  for  air,  air-hole,  &c.  8.  L.  Mchila, 
Mela,  an  arbour,  F.  Ireille;  whence  F.  Irei'Uis,  E,  trdlis, 
lattice-work.  L.  striclum,  A.  F.  esireil,  narrow,  E.  strati;  F. 
ilroil.  F.  L.  mirabilia,  for  L,  mlrabilia,  neul.  pi.  treated  as 
fem.  sing.,  A.  F.  and  M.  E.  mervtilk,  E.  marvel  (with  ar 
for^r).  9.  L.  ('nnnr/nm,  F.  and  E.ewri'n/^  Atonio.  10.  F.  L. 
dtluvium,  for  L.  dilivium,  A.  F.  deluge,  E.  deluge.  Low  L. 
'bilancia,  a  pair  of  scales,  from  L.  bilanx,  two-scaled  ;  A.  F. 
balance,  E.  balance.  11.  L.  Inimicum,  O.  F.  enemi,  E.  wwmy; 
F.  ennemi,  L.  inlrare,  F,  enlrer,  E.  ffl/cr.  L,  (W-,  m-,  as 
prefixes,  F.  and  E.  irw-,  «-.  is.  L.  /ff/rc,  A.  F.  Uisir, 
M.  R  /«V/'r,  now  E.  leisure ;  F.  /oiln'r.  L.  plieare,  O.  F. 
p/^w,  ploier,  plier,  RI.  E.  //iwi,  E.  ply  \  also  L.  impHcare, 
A.  F.  «//o*«-,  O.  F.  emploier,  E.  rtK//e»'.  13.  L.  dibuxl 
{debwil),  F.  rfi//. 

{4)  L.  I ;  F,  L.  i.    This  vowel  remains  unaltered.    I'tm. 

1.  L.  vUrm,  F.  ji/'/,  E.  vile.  a.  L.  spinam,  ihom;  O.  F. 
«j8j«c,  E.  spiae.  l./inem,  A.  F.  /w,  E./»M  ;  cf.  F./n.  with 
nasal  sound  of  i.  3.  Laie  L.  camisiam  (of  doubtful  origin) ', 
F.  chemise,  E.  liumise.  Eaclosed.  6.  L.  Iibia>libya  \  F. 
/(^«.  7.  'L.principtm,k.Y.  prince. Y..  prince.  Atonic.  10. 
L.  vrsenday  A.  F.  viande,  E.  zvi/ni/,  But  the  principle  of  dis- 
similation changes  i  to  ^  in  L.  dimidium,  F.  demi,  E.  demy, 
L.  divisare,  A.  F.  deviser,  E.  dei>ise. 

'  See  ThuracjTci!,  Xil/o-Romam'scier,  p.  s»  ;  and  /&mi/  in  Klnge'i 
Gcnn.  Etym.  Dirt.    Tlie  F.  word  teeaa  to  be  borrowed  from  Celtic, 
Celtic  word  from  *cry  primitive  Teatomc 
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(5)  L.  6;  F.L.  g.  Free.  i.l..>t<niem,0.'P.mu/,Y.neu/. 
L.  bSntm,  O,  F.  6ue/,  F.  l>au/  (for  6eu/) ;  but  A.  F.  boe/,  be/, 

E.  &^     L.  'prSbam,  O.  F.  />ruf&^,  F.  preuve.     2.  L.  /Ajum, 

F.  ton,  E.  /««.     L,  sifnum,  F.  wn  ;  but  A.  F.  soun,  whence 

E,  sound.  3.  L,  cHri'um  (=coryum),  F.  cuir;  whence  L. 
eoriacea,  F.  cuimsse,  E.  cuirass.  Enclosed.  6,  L.  sSlido 
{sot do),  O.  F.  soldt.  soude;    cf.  E.  joW^r  (sod^ar).     L.  lorno, 

F,  /oume,  E.  /Krn.  7.  L.  computare,  F.  ctwAr ;  but  A.  F. 
eounier,  E.  counl,  to  reckon.  L.  cSmiitm,  F.  fon/i? ;  but  A.  F. 
counle,  E.  fouMA  L.  dominam,  F.  i/amtf,  E.  rfanw ;  cf.  E,  damsel. 
L.  domi'tare,  A.  F.  dantir,  E.  </«««/.  8.  L.  oj/rw  (pstria),  of 
Greek  origin  ;  O.  F.  Kii/r^,  F.  huttre;  but  A.  F.  oistre,  E.  oyjArr. 
9.  L.  cognilum,  O.  F.  cointc;  but  A.  F.  guetnle,  E.  quaint. 
Atonic.  10,  L.  kSnorem,  A.  F.  honour,  E.  Aonour;  F. 
honneur.  L.  coronam,  A.  F.  roroune,  E,  i-rmwi  {for  corown); 
F.  couranne.  L.  tnovere,  A.  F,  mmitr,  muvcr,  E.  mow;  F. 
mouvoir.      (With    secondary    accent);     L.    vSlunlatem,    F. 

(6)  L.  6,  D;  F.  L.  o.  Free.  1.  h.ionorem,\.F.  ioruwr, 
E.  hommr;  F.  honneur.  h.pielosum,  A.  F.  and  M.  ^.pitous 
(E.  piteous) ;  F.  piteux.  2.  L.  //owirm,  F.  /ion,  E.  Aiw. 
Enclosed.  6.  L.  lurrem,  O.  F.  /or,  /oar,  A.  F.  /okt, 
E.  A»l*r.  7.  L.  numerum,  F.  nombre ;  A.  F.  numbre.  aoum- 
bre,  M,  E.  noumbre,  E.  number ;  with  excrescent  i.  8.  L, 
gloriam,  A.  F.  glorie,  E.  ^/orc  ;  but  F.  ^/oiw.  L.  memdriam, 
A.  F.  memorit,  E.  memory ;  but  F.  m/moire,  whence  E.  memoir. 
9.  \..pun<lum,  Y.  point,  'E.  point.  L.  eiineum,  A.  F.  fo/f^,  «i>i, 
E.  «('«;  cf.  F.  «('«,  Atonic.  10.  L.  dotare,  F.  i/owr.  L. 
solatium,  F.  jok/(m  (obs.);  but  A.  F.  jo/aj,  M.  E.  jo/ai,  E,  wjiiw*. 
II.  L.  nUmcrare  {num'rare),  F.  BOffiir^r,  with  excrescent  d; 
A.  F.  numbrer,  noumbrer,  M.  E,  noumbren,  E.  number.  la. 
L.  potionem,  A.  F.  poison,  E.  poison.  L.  oliosum,  F.  oiseux. 
13.  L./o<rum,  O.  F./w,  F./f«;  L.  wfam,  O.  F.  wtt.  F./w. 

(7)  L.  ii ;  F.  L.  u.      Free,    i.  L.  euram,  F.  «/re,  E.  <wr<.^ 
3.  L.  lunam,  F.  /«Bf;  cf.  E.  /Knu/-.    3.  \.../ructum;  F.J 
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Enclosed.  6.  L.piUidaPt, 
3.  L.  humanunt,  F.  humain. 


Y../ruil.     4.  'L.Iumum,-?.J,an 
pufdam,  O.  Y.pule.     Atonio. 
12,   L.  lurcnlem.  F.  lui'sanl. 

(8)  L.  au;  F.  L.  au,  o.  i.  L.  rflujaw,  F.  chose. 
pauperem,  O.  F.  and  M.  E.  ptrvre;  wh  nc-  'S..  poverty;  the 
mod.  F.  pauvre  shows  a  Latinised  spelling.  3.  L.  gaudia, 
neut.  pi.  as  fem.  sing.,  A.  F.  ioie,  "E^joy.  Enclosed.  6.  L. 
fabricam,  F.  \..fauricam,  Y. forge,  Y..  forge.  7.  L,  auunculum, 
F.  L.  aunculum,  F.  o«(r/« ;  A.  F.  umie,  E.  tt«f/f.  AtoniO.  1 
10,  L.  laudare,  F.  huer.  la.  L.  auJialis,  hear  ye,  O-  F. 
(!;«,  A.  F.  oyez,  E.  o^jw.  L.  avicelhm,  F,  L.  aucellum,  O,  F. 
(.<■«/,  F.  o<Vm«. 

It  will  be  understood  that  there  are  several  esceptiona  to 
(he  above  usual  changes.  Also,  that  these  laws  do  not  apply 
to  Latin  '  learned '  words,  which  preserve  the  Latin  forma 
much  more  exactly.  Thus  the  Lat.  miraculum,  mirac'ium 
would  have  produced  a  ^-sound  from  the  guttural  c,  and  the 
O.  F.  form  would  have  been  mirail;  see  line  (1),  col.  8  in 
the  table;  just  as  "L. gubernaculum  has  become  Y.gouvernail. 
Hence  F.  miracle  is  a  learned  word ;  and  so  in  other  cases. 
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French  Words  of  Latin  OfitGiN. 

The  Consonants. 

$  146.  OoDSonaiits.  In  vol.  i,  §  332,  p.  350, 1  give  some 
account  of  the  principal  methods  by  which  consonantal 
chants  are  effected  in  English.  I  here  make  notes  of  the 
principal  consonantal  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  French- 
Cf.  {  143.  Here  again,  I  only  note  some  of  ihe  principal 
results,  without  explanations ;  for  these  I  must  refer  the  reader 
to  Horning  and  Schwan. 

History  of  E.  The  Latin  c  was  sounded  as  k  before  all 
vowels,  e  and  /  included.  But,  in  the  Romance  languages,  ct 
and  ci  are  usually  treated  very  differenlly  from  ca,  co,  cu  \  in 
French  even  ca  has  a  peculiar  development. 

Inilially.  Ca.  Cf.  §  143  ("o)-  Ca  >  O.  F.  and  A.  F.  Ma 
(chaa)  >  F.fA<7(shaa).  Esx.L.  camera  >  A.F.c/ianiAre.'E, 
fhamber;  Y.(hambrc.  h.cantare  >  K.Y.chitnUr,Y.. chant;  F. 
fhanttr.  L.  caput  >  A.  F.  clatf,  E.  chit/.  This  O.  F.  ch  (ch) 
was  sometimes  voiced  lo  ( j),  written  ^ ;  as  in  L.  cavtola(ni), 
A.  F.  gaoli,  E.  gaol  (F,  geSle).  The  a  is  weakened  to  i  in  L. 
tajyophyltum  (from  Gk.  xapW^iAXor.  lit.  'nut-leaf,'  a  clove- 
tree),  O.F.f/royZ^,  varied  to fj/gA*  (Liber  Albus,  p.  230);  out 
of  which  English  has  made  gillifiawer.     Cf.  F.  girojle. 

Initially.  Ce,  Ci.  The  symbols  «,  ci  are  retained,  but  the 
sound  off  was  changed  from  that  of  4  to  U,  and,  soon  after- 
wards, to  (hat  of  J,  as  at  present.  Exx.  L.  centum.  F.  cent; 
whence  the  learned  word  cenluria{m),  F.  eenttirie,  E.  century. 
U  eivilalem,  A.  F.  and  M.  E.  cite,  E.  city,  F.  cit^. 


Initially.   Co,  Cu.  The  e  remains  initially ;  as  in  L.  cur  sum, 

folk-L.  corsu(m),  A.  F.  cours,  E.  eourst.  L.  car,  O.  F.  <-««-, 
f(ir,  E.  cort.  L.  ci/ra,  A.  F.  curt,  E.  mre.  L,  coxa  {with 
openo),  Y.cuisse,  thigh;  E.  i-wwf,  thigh-piece ;  cf.  'cuissnux, 
cuiases,  armour  for  the  thighs,'  Coigrave.  L.  cauda,  folk-L. 
coda,  F.  queue  (where  gu  is  used  for  the  i-sound) ;  E.  queue. 

Medially.  Ca.  Cf.  §143(11).  The  Lat.  inler-vocalic  r 
was  sometimes  voiced  in  popular  sjieech,  giving /n^are,  logare, 
for  pacare,  locare.  In  pagare,  the  g  was  palatalised  to 
y ;  hence  F.  payer,  E.  pay.  L.  implicart  >  folk-L.  anplegare 
>  F.  rmpliyer,  whence  E.  employ.  Lat.  ackalem,  ace.  of 
achates  {=acalts),  borrowed  from  Gk.  a;(dTTit,  has  the  c  voiced, 
giving  A.  F.  and  E.  agate.  L.  ca,  after  a  consonant,  becomes 
chie,  (he,  where  the  ch  had  first  the  A.  F.  sound  (ch)  and  after- 
wards the  F.  sound  (sh).  Thus  L.  collocart  >  coll' care  >  O.  F. 
(ouchier,  A.  F.  coucher,  E.  couch.  Late  L.  marcare  (sense 
doubtful)  became  O.  F.  marchier,  marcher,  E.  march,  to  walk 
with  regular  steps.  The  0.  H.  G.  zucchm,  to  draw  quickly, 
pull,  snatch,  answers  to  an  older  form  *  toccon,  whence  Late 
Lat.  *  toccare  (=  Ital.  toecare),  giving  rise  to  A.  F.  tocher, 
toucher ;  whence  E.  touch.  See  zucchdn  in  Schade.  The 
medial  c  altogether  disappears  between  two  voweis  in  L. 
advocare,  F.  avouer,  A.  F.  avowcr,  E.  avow.  Hence  also,  from 
L.  advQcationem,  A.F.  avo^on,  avoufstm,  E.  avowion,  or,  with 
intercalated  d,  advowson ;  the  d  being  due  to  Lat.  ad.  L. 
replicare,  0.  F.  rg)/(>/-,  E.  «/^. 

Medially.  Ce.  Ci.  Medial  cr?,  a,  if  preceding  the  accented 
EjUable,  usually  become  a  (written  j),  which  is  both  preceded 
and  followed  by  the  vowel  t.  L,  w>eere  >  O.  F.  "  nuizir, 
written  misir  (see  Liltr^,  s.  v.  nuire) ;  hence  E.  nuisance,  in 
which  the  accent  has  changed  the  sound  of  the  written  j  from 
E  to  s.  L.  racemum,  F.  riH««,  E.  rfl(i/B.  If  «  follows  an  ac- 
cented syllable,  it  becomes  O.  F.  j  (or  Is,  written  2)  preceded 
this  s  is  now  written  as  F.  x.     Lat.  pace{m),  O.  F. 

ifA.F.pees,  M.E.  /«i,  Z. peace.    L.  zwr(ni),  O. F.  and 
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A.  F.  voit,  M.  E.  vois,  E,  voia  (where  ce  stands  for  final  voice- 
less j).  Ifa  /  follows  ihis  ce,  then  the  cei  becomes  simply  j/; 
hence  L.  iace/,  he  lies,  becomes  'j'iaisi,  or  {by  the  regular  loss  of 
a  between  two  i's),jis(,  written  gist  in  O,  F, ;  this  is  the  origin 
of  E.  gist,  i.  e.  ■  where  it  lies.'  In  the  case  of  L.  /iicit  > 
F.  /aii,  the  t  early  disappeared  by  syncope,  whilst  the  c 
became  palatalised  to /(p.  200).  So  alsoL.^rflf//((m)>0.  F. 
graiU,  fine,  small ;  this  is  Spenser's  graile,  fine  particles ; 
F.Q.  i.  7.  6  {Y.grde).  h.placilum  >  A.F./>/ai/,fitai\  M.  E. 
pke,  Y-plta.  L.  den'mam  >  O.  F.  diim<,  also  ilimi  (after  the 
s  before  m  had  become  silent) ;  whence  E.  dime.  After 
anotlier  consonant  c  usually  became  ts,  later  s,  both  written  e, 
L.  mtrccdem,  A.  F.  merci,  E.  mtrty.  L.  dominiceliu{m), 
dom' nictllu{m),  A.  F.  dancei,  a  young  man ;  the  fern,  was 
danctlk ;  cf  E.  damsel.  L,  hirpicem,  irpicem,  a  harrow, 
folk-Lal,  frptce{m),  F.  ^rc(,  E.  hearse  (see  my  Dictionary). 
Late  Lat.  bacnnum,  F.  bacin,  E.  fiij/n.  Late  Lat.  vascellum 
(dimin.  of  Lat.  uas),  O.  F.  vaissel.  A.  F.  vesstl,  E.  f««/  (F. 
vaisseau).  In  L.  duodedm,  F.  L.  doodrcim,  doJcim,  O.  F.  rfojf, 
twelve,  the  f(>j)  is  voiced  to  e,  by  the  influence  of  the 
preceding  d;  hence  A.  F.  dozeinr,  E,  doztn.  Ci  between 
two  voweis  became  Is,  later  s  (written  r) ;  as  in  h./aciim,  F. 
_/b«,  'E./iire;  L.  solaa'um,  A.  F.  w/us,  jc^^j,  solace,  E.  solace. 

Medially.  Co,  Cu.  Cu,  rw,  after  a  consonant,  remain  ;  or, 
if  the  vowel  is  dropped,  the  e  remains.  L./alconem,  O.  F. 
/aUoti.  A.  Y.  falcon,  fakun,  later/awfon ;  M.  Y../aucon,  Y..  fal- 
con, with  /  restored  in  our  spelling,  but  not  pronounced. 
'L.poreum,  F.porc,  A.  F.pori,  F-pork. 

In  eu,  after  a  vowel,  the  e  disappears;  see  §  143  (11).  L. 
securum.  O.F.  and  A.F.  seur,  E.  sure,  F.  sAr. 
O.  F.  Jou,  A.  F.  yi^«,  ju,  jeo  -.  whence  the  spelling  of  E. 
jeopardy;  tlie  whole  word  occurs  as  K.Y.jupardie,  \.f.  171, 
earlier _/««/flr/;V,  B,  i.  318;  from  L,  iocum  parlilum,  lit.  'a 
divided  game,'  i.  e.  a  hazard.  L.  Griteum,  0.  F.  Grieu, 
M.E.  Grew,  Greek. 
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Ct,  z,  sc,  not.  After  a  vowel,  and  before  a  consonant, 
c  {k)  takes  tlie  sound  of^,  passing  into  >'.  Thus  1.. factum. 
becomes  O.  Y.fait,  A.  Y./il  {,=/»!),  M.  E./«/,  E./m/.  L. 
Iradart,  A.  F.  traiUr,  Iriler,  M.  E.  Ireleti,  E.  treat.  L. 
conductum,  F.  and  M.  E.  conduit,  E.  conduit,  pronounced 
(koen'dil,  with  a  =  a  in  sun).  L.  placitum  >  plac'tum,  used 
in  the  sense  of  '  decree,'  also  ■  plea ';  A,  F.  plait,  plai  (later 
phi,  phe),  M.  E.  pltc,  E.  pka.  The  O.  F.  had  both  plait  and 
plaid;  from  the  \3.U.eY  comea  A..V.  plaider,  pleidfr,plider,'S.. 
plead. 

So  also  L.  cexa,  hip,  F,  cuisse  {see  Table,  I,  5,  col.  3) ; 
whence  E.  cuisses,  armour  for  the  thighs.  Bui  the  prefix  tx- 
simply  became  es-  (not  tis-),  owing  to  want  of  stress ;  and 
the  e  was  dropped  in  E.;  as  in  L.  txtrancum  >  extranyum, 
A.F.  estrange,  EX  strange. 

In  the  group  scl,  the  c  is  lost ;  as  in  Low  L.  miseutare,  to 
miic  >  misc'lare,  O.  F.  mesler,  curiously  altered  to  A.  F. 
medler  (for  mesdler,  with  excrescent  d  after  voiced  s,  which 
dropped  out),  E.  meddU. 

In  the  group  wr/,  c  is  also  lost,  but  not  before  it  has 
developed  a  preceding  i-sound ;  as  in  L.  iunetum,  A.  F.  ioint, 
E.  Joint ;  L.  punclum.  A,  F.  point,  E.  point;  L.  planetam, 
A.  F.  pleinte  (for  plainte),  E.  plaint',  L.  finctam,  F.  fiinte, 
'E../eint. 

Finally.  Cc  becomes  1- ;  Low  L.  saccum,  F,  jac,  E. 
jflfi.  Low  L.  beecum,  A.  F.  i^i,  E.  foai.  L,  siccum,  folk-L. 
ieccum,  F.  «f,  E.  «ci,  later  jaci,  as  the  name  of  a  'dry' 
wine.  Final  ic  becomes  t,  with  a  preceding  (*;  L.  discum, 
folk-L.  iA-KHfft  (whence  M.  E.  deskc.  E.  desk),  0.  F.  rfoi,  M.  E. 
deis,  deys,  E.  t/uij,  a  raised  platform ;  an  archaic  word.  See 
also  ilic  remarks  on  medial  ct,  ci  above,  which  sometimes 
come  at  the  end  of  a  word. 

§  147-  History  of  KW.  The  LaL  hu  was  written  as 
fk.  This  sound  was  introduced  into  O.  F.  and  A.  F.,  chiefly 
before  the  vowel  a,  but  in  mod.  F.  has  usually  been  reduced 
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to  simple  k '.  In  English,  which  teeps  the  old  ?«,  the  sound- 
ing of  ;»  as  i  is  rare,  and  is  usually  a  sign  of  a  word's  late 
introduction.  The  ^sound  appears  in  E.  caUr,  from  F. 
quatre,  used  in  dice-play  to  signify  '  Tour.'  Cf  prov.  E.  cater, 
to  cross  a  field  diagonally,  as  if  from  conier  to  comer  of  a 
square.  And  there  is  a  much  older  instance  in  M,  £.  foj' 
(Chaucer,  Prol.  1 19),  from  O.  F.  coi,  derived  from  L,  quietum. 
reduced  to  F.  L.  qu'etum,  quiet.  The  L.  aqua  produced  ihe 
remarkable  A.  F.  form  ewt,  water;  whence  E.  ewt> 
jug.  The  L.  aquila{m)  produced  A.  F.  and  M,  E.  eglt,  E. 
tagU  (F.  aigk). 

§  148.  History  of  H.  I  consider  h  next,  to  keep  to  the 
order  in  vol.  i,  §  332.  l"he  classical  h  was  weak,  and 
constantly  dropped  in  folk-Latin,  and  even  in  ciassical  Latin. 
Hence  it  is  constantly  dropped  in  O.  F.  and  M.  E.,  though 
often  restored  to  the  spelling,  in  F.  and  E.,  b)'  writers  who 
wished  to  show  their  knowledge  of  Latin.  L.  habiium,  O.  F, 
and  M.  E.  ahU,  E.  habit.  L.  hieres,  nom.,  A.  F.  heir,  M.  E. 
eir,  E.  htir.  L.  honortm,  A.  F,  honur,  honour,  M.  E.  honour, 
onour,  E.  honour.  L.  horridum,  horr'dum,  O. F,  ord,  art; 
hence  F,  and  E.  ordurt.  L.  hosltm,  A.  F.  Iwst,  osi,  M.  E.  host, 
est,  an  army ;  E.  host.  Note  that  E.  often  restores  an  initial 
A,  as  in  this  and  other  instances.  L,  hospital,  hosp'iak,  A.  F. 
hostel,  ostf I )  hence  E.  ostler,  for  hosteler,  orig.  an  inn-keeper. 
L,  hora,  K.V.  hoiire.y[.'E.houre,oure;  'E.  hour.  'L.  humilem, 
A.  F.  humte,  umble  (with  excrescent  b),  apparently  a  '  learned' 
form,  E.  kumlile.    L,  humorem,  A.  F.  humur,  E.  haniour. 

On  the  other  hand,  ihe  Teutonic  h  was  strongly  pro- 
nounced, and  often  remains.  The  E,  haste  seems  to  have 
been  bwrowed  from  A.  F.  haster,  to  haste ;  cf.  A.  F.  hastif, 
whence  E.  hasty,  by  loss  of/",  as  m  jolly  from  M.  E.  and  A.  F. 
ieli/;  and  the  A.  F,  hosier  seems  to  have  been  of  Scand. 
origin,  cf.  O.  Swed.  hasta,  Dan,  haste.     E.  heinous  is  from 
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O.  F.  haXnt,  hatred,  which  aga.in  is  from  O.F.  hgUr,  lo  hate  ; 
from  Prankish  *  Aa//uM=Goih.  hatjan  \Jtatian),  lo  hate.  So 
also,  from  Prankish  ham  {=A,  S.  ham,  home)  was  formed 
O.  F.  ham-tl,  A.  F.  ham-tl-el;  E.  hamitL  O.  H.  G.  hatsberc,  lit. 
'  neck-defence,'  O.  P.  halbfre,  haubcre,  A.  F.  haubtrc,  E- 
hauberk;  whence  also  A,  P.  haubergeun  (S.  R.  97,  a.  d. 
laSg),  E,  kabergton.  E.  hardy,  A.  P.  hardt,  bold,  lit. 
'  hardened,'  was  tlie  pp.  of  an  O.  P.  verb  hardir,  to  harden  ; 
from  the  adj.  hard  (Goth,  hardus.  Ice!,  hardr,  0.  H,  G.  Arr/)- 

E,  heriol  is  a  law-term,  A.I-',  htritl  (Y.  a.  213),  an  A.F. 
adaptation  of  A.  S.  herfgtalu,  lit.  '  war- equipment.'  The 
interesting  word  horn,  lit.  'disgraced,'  in  the  motto  Hotit 
toil  gut  mai  y  fiense,  is  the  pp.  of  0.  F.  honir  {F. 
hoimir),  to  disgrace ;  from  O.  H.  G.  honjait,  to  disgrace, 
cognate  with  Golli.  haunjan,  lo  humiliate,  a  verb  formed  from 
hauns,  humble,  low.  E.  housings,  trappings  for  a  horse,  is 
extended  from  Tudor  E.  honste,  houss  (F.  Aousse),  with  the 
same  sense,  and  may  be  an  old  word,  as  it  occurs  as  A.  F. 
houct,  kuct  =  O.  P.  houct ;  from  O.  H.  G.  huht,  allied  to  Goth, 
hulislr,  a  covering;  from  the  O.  H.  G.  strong  verb  kelan,  to 
cover.  E.  halchel,  M.  E.  kachtl,  is  a  dirain.  of  0-  P-  hache ; 
perliaps  from  O.  H.G.  *hapja,  a  sickle  (G.  Hippe),  rather 
than  from  O.  H.  G,  V/i/i.ta,  M.  H.  G.  huh,  an  axe;  see 
Wppt   in  Kluge,  and  kappa    in   Schade.     Hence   also  the 

0.  p.  hachcr,  to  cut,  E.  hatch  (to  engrave  with  cross-Unes) ; 
and  with  a  change  from  ch  10  the  sound  of  sh,  we  have 

F.  hacher,  E.  hash.  E.  haughty,  M.E.  and  A.F.  hauiein, 
is  formed  (with  suffix  -tin,  P.  -ain,  L.  -anus)  from  O.  P.  haul, 
halt,  high ;  (his  is  from  Lat.  altum,  high,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  h  into  the  P.  word  is  very  remarkable ;  we  can  only 
suppose  that  it  was  associated  with  the  O.  H.  G.  koh  (G.  hoch), 
high,     Tlie   £.  hne  is  spelt  howe   in   Will,    of  Wadiiigion, 

1.  1451,  answering  to  F.  hour  ;  from  O.  H.  G.  kaiavd,  htiwo,  a 
hoe  (G.  Haue)  ;  from  0-  H.  G.  houwan  (hauen),  cognate  with 
E.  hewi  thui  die  sense  is  '  hewer '  or  '  cutter.' 
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c  also,  as  in  the  case  of  i,  the 
'  and  ('  is  peculiar,  and  must  be 


§  148.    HiBtoiy  of  O. 

iievelopmcnt  of  g  before  e 
treated  separately. 

Initially.  Oa.  The  Lat.^  was  always  pronounced  as  E. 
g  ingatt,  even  when  e  or  ('  followed.  But  it  seldom  remains 
in  modem  F.  Most  words  which  in  F.  begin  with  ga  either 
coroe  from  L.  ea  or  ua  (ifo)  or  are  of  learned  or  foreign  origin. 
The  regular  change  is  from  L.  ga  to  0.  F.  or  A.  F.  ia=Ja  (with 
E.  sound  olj),  and  then  lo  Y.ja.  Thus  L.^owi/w,  which  was 
treated  as  a  fem.  sing,  instead  of  a  nom.  pi.,  became  A.  F. 
ioic^joie,  ^-joy  {F.j'ou). 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  very  few  native  E.  words 
begin  with  J;  but  many  are  of  F.  origin.  Amongst  the 
words  borrowed  from  F.  are  jacinlh,  jacket,  jamb  (of  a 
door),  jangU.  jar  (vase),  jargntulle,  jasper,  jaundice,  jaunty, 
javtlin,  jay.  jealous,  jelly,  jennet,  jeopardy,  jesses,  jtst,jet,  v.,  jel. 
sb.  (black  mineral),  jetsam,  jetty,  few,  jewel,  &c.  Many  of 
these  appear  in  A,  F.,  as  might  be  expected,  /ami  is  from 
Late  Lat.  gamba,  the  leg;  but  even  this  is  voiced  from 
an  earlier  caml/a.  The  ace.  cambas  occurs  in  a  text  printed 
in  Cockayne's  A.  S.  Leethdoms,  vol.  i.  p.  IxJii,  with  (he 
A.  S.  gloss  hommc,  i.e.  the  hams,  above  it ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
E.  ham  is  the  cognate  word. 

Some  words  of  G.  origin  may  be  noted  here.  The  O.  H.  G. 
garlo,  a  garden,  lit.  'yard,'  had  the  gen.  and  d3.t.  garttn, 
acc.  gartft ;  the  corresponding  Prankish  forms '  must  have 
been  *gardo,  *gardin,  *gardon ;  of  which  *gardin  was  Latin- 
ised as  gardinum  (acc).  Hence  A.  F,  gardin,  E.  garden. 
TheO.  H,  G.  gelo,  yellow,  cognate  with  E.  yellm>,  stem 
galw-,  is  almost  certainly  the  origin  of  the  Late  L.  galbu-r. 
yt^of/,  galbinus,  yellowish.  From  galbanum,  galbiaum,  was 
formed  O.  F.  jalne,  jaune,  whence  O.  F.jamiisse,  'E.  jaundice, 

'  The  Frankiih  forms  go  back  lo  the  fifth  century,  and  iherdbic 
teldom  exhibit   'Ihe  lecand   saund-shtfling' ;   see   vol.   i.    j   iij,   p. 
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wilh  excrescent  d,  lit.  '  yellowness.'  For  further  examples, 
see  under  W  (§  i6i), 

Go,  On.  The  g  here  keeps  its  sound,  L.  gobwtum,  a 
gudgeon  {from  Gk.  (i«j3«i(-),  became  gohyonem,  F.  goujon 
(?  O.  F. gojon),  M,  'E.gowne{=go;'one),  E. gudgeon.  L. gustum, 
O.  Y.gouil,  Y.goUt;  cf.  E.  haul  gotSI,  high  flavour,  written 
Aj^oo  by  Skinner  (1671),  who  says  it  was  a  newly  borrowed 
term.  L.  gutia,  a  drop  (Ital.  golla,  a  drop,  also  the  gout), 
A.  F.  gule.  M.  E.  goule,  E.  ^oa/  (F.  goulk).  L.  ^/a,  the 
throat ;  Low  Lat.  gulas,  ace.  pi.,  used  to  denote  skins  dyed 
red  (Ducange),  and  afterwards  used  to  signify  '  red ' ;  A.  F. 
gules, goules,  Y.. gules,  red  (in heraldry;  cf.  Y . gueult, gueults'). 
It  is  said  lo  refer  to  the  dab  of  red  indicating  the  open 
mouth  of  the  heraldic  lion.  L.  gubirnare,  A.  F.  governer,  E. 
govern. 

Go,  Oi.  Here  g  sometimes  remains  in  writing,  but  the 
0.  F.,  A,  F.,  and  E.  g  has  the  sound  of  the  E.  j;  and 
F.  g  has  the  sound  of  F.  /  Cf,  E.  geni/e,  gender,  wilh 
F.  genlil,  gendre.  The  M.  E.  gentil  has  split  into  two 
distinct  forms,  according  to  the  accent,  viz.  gentle  and 
I  genfeel.  The  latter  is  valuable  as  showing  a  survival  of 
the  old  pronunciation  of  E.  i.  The  O,  F.  gelee,  Tudor 
E.  gelly,  from  Lat.  gelalam,  congealed,  is  now  spelt  jelly. 
Bo  also  L.  gesia,  A.  F.  gesle,  a  story,  E.  j'esl.  But  E.  j 
commonly  arises  from  L.  /';  see  the  history  of  Y  (§  158). 

h.giganlem,  O.  F.  gi'anl,  M,  E.  geaunl.  Y..giani;  where  the 
i  is  restored,  to  look  more  like  Latin.  We  already  find 
the  form  gyaunt  in  Langtoft,  i.  190.  L.  gigerium,  sing,  of 
glgerid,  the  cooked  entrails  of  poultry,  O.  F.  gezier  (F.  g^sier), 
M.E.  gi'ser;  hence  E.  gizzard,  with  excrescent  d,  and 
abnormally  pronounced  with  an  unoriginal  hard  g. 

Medially.  Qa.  Between  two  vowels,  g  (m  ga)  becomes _>-, 
wliich  adds  /  to  the  preceding  vowel ;  as  in  L.  paganum,  F. 
fa'ien ;  cf.  A.  F.  paenime,  heathen  lands,  lit.  '  paganism,* 
whence  Y.-paynim,  with  a  change  of  sense.    From  O.  H.  G. 
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raagoH,  10  be  powerful  (cf.  E.  may)  was  formed  O.  F.  •  dft- 
mayer,  E.  dismay,  parallel  to  O.  F.  rsmayer,  with  the  same 
sense,  but  with  the  prefix  cs-  (L.  rx)  for  des-  {L.  dis-).  After 
a  consonant,  -ga-  (if  accented)  becomes  -gie-,  whilst  final  -ga 
becomes  -ge ;  as  in  Low  L.  'adrcngare,  to  bring  into  a  ring  or 
rank,  formed  from  L.  ad  and  O.  H.  G.  hring,  a  ring,  giving 
O.  F.  arengicr,  A.F.  araiger,  E,  arrange.  So  also  O,  H.  G. 
hen'berga,  a  harbour,  becomes  O.  F.  herbrrge,  F.  aubtrge. 

G«,  Gi.  Before  an  accented  syllable,  ge  becomes  ye, 
written  ie,  as  in  L.  mugutrum,  folk- Latin  mageslrum,  O.  F. 
maieslre.  In  the  fern,  form  magatr/ssa,  there  was  less  accent 
on  the  ge,  and  the  e  disappeared,  leaving  0.  F.  maiiiresse,  F. 
maSlresst.     This  gave  rise  to  a  corresponding  masculine,  viz. 

0,  F.  maisire  {used  instead  of  maiislrc),  which  is  the  real 
origin  of  A.  F.  and  M.  E.  maistre,  E.  master. 

After  an  accented  vowel,  ge  and  gi  disappear,  leaving 
an  epenthetic  ('  as  their  trace  ;  as  in  L.  regtm,  A.  F.  rei,  a  king 
(F.  rot) ;  L.  legem,  A.  F.  lei,  M.  E.  lay,  law.  in  Chaucer  (Canu 
Tales,  Group  F,  1.  18),  So  L.  /ragilem,  O.F.  /raile,  E. 
/rail.  Exceptions  occur  in  learned  words,  as  in  E,  legend, 
image,  page  (of  a  book) ;    so  also  virgin. 

After  a  vowel,  and  before  a  consonant,  g  becomes  y,  i. 
Thus  L.  integrum  became  O.  F.  tnlir  (for  *enlie-ir,  see  Table, 

1.  7,  coll  r,  5),  M.  E.  entyr  (=  enlir),  E.  entire ;  the  F.  entier 
(according  to  Schwan)  is  due  to  an  alteration  of  the  suffix 
by  analogy  with  other  words.  Low  Lat.  bragire,  to  bray, 
F.  braire,  E.  bray, 

Gn  takes  in  F.  the  sound  of  ny,  which  is  indicated  by 
writing  ign ;  in  E,  the  gn  is  commonly  pronounced  as  a 
simple  n,  though  the  symbol  remains  in  writing.  Thus  L. 
dignare,  folk-L.  degnare,  A.  F.  da'gner,  E.  ddgn.  Low  L.  ix- 
sigHa(m),  a  standard  (for  L.  insigne),  A.  F.  and  F.  enie^gtu, 
E.  ensign ;  where  sign  is  assimilated  to  L.  signum.  L. 
pungenlem,  F.  poignant,  M.  E.  poinaunt,  E.  poignant,  now 
pronounced  with  the  F.  sound  of  gn. 
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Afler  a  Latin  ng,  which  introduces  in  F.  a  preceding  i)  and 
before  r,  F.  inserts  an  excrescent  d,  whilst  tlie  g  is  dropped  ;  as 
in  L.  plangtre,  A.  V.plaindre,  E,  pltuit,  corn-plain.  L,  ittngirt, 
A.  V.joindrr,  E.  join ;  cf,  E,  rejoinder,  a  sb.  made  from  die 
infinitive  mood,  like  remainder,  attainder. 

5  150.  History  of  QW,  Initial  gw  arose  from  O.  H.  G. 
w.  see  under  W  {5  i6i).  The  Lat,  gw  was  written  gu. 
From  L.  /ingiu,  tongue,  was  formed  ' Ungua-licum,  whence 
A.  F.  and  M.  E.  langage,  and  with  later  insertion  of  »  (due 
to  L.  influence),  the  mod.  E.  language. 

4  IBl.  History  of  T.  Initially.  L.  /  remains,  as  in  L. 
turrem,  A.  F.  tur,  lour,  M.E.  tour,  E,  lower. 

Medially  andjinally.  Between  two  vowels,  I  >  d>  9  (dA), 
and  then  disappears ;  as  in  I.,  armalam,  O,  F,  armee,  M.  E. 
armee,  E.  army';  L.  gelatam,  O.  F.  g'lie,  E.  jelly.  L.  arma- 
turam,  O,  F.  arme'ure,  later  armure,  by  loss  of  ?,  M.E, 
armure,  afterwards  turned  into  armour  by  analogy  with 
honour,  etc.  L.  virtulem,  A.  F.  and  M.  E.  j'fr/o.  E.  virtue. 
L.  mutare.  O,  F.  mwA',  E.  mn(J,  to  change,  moult ;  whence  E, 
mewi.  L.  roltindum,  O.  F.  roond,  A.  F.  n/nrf,  round,  E.  round. 
In  the  same  way  I  >  d  >  S  (dh),  and  then  disappears  in  the 
combination  /r,  as  in  L./a/rem,  O.  F. /?</«,  /^r^,  Y.pire;  etc. 
Hence  L.  iterart.  to  travel,  became  O.  F.  ^(/r^r,  ^r^r, 
whence  A.  F.  errant,  wandering,  E.  arrant  (with  ar  for  «/■). 
7"  remains  afler  consonants,  as  m  part,  port,  /laslt,  host. 

Tt  >  1;  L.  glutonem.LoviL.  glutf'>nem,A.¥.glutun,glouJoii. 
E.  glutton.  So  also  td  >  tt,  or  /;  L,  nilidam,  m'l'dam,  A.  F. 
nelte,  fern.;  E.  neat.  With  a  ;  Is  was  written  e;  as  in  'L./orlis, 
nom.,  O.F./ors.  Cf.  also  L.///«j.  nom..  A,  F. /a  (=//!■). 
also  written  fifz;  whence  E.  Fitz;  sec  p.  329.  With 
o.  Tn  >  J)n  >  jn  >  w;  Low  L.  'retina  (from  relinire,  to  re- 
strain), a  bridle,  A.  F.  resne,  E,  rrt'n.  A7  sometimes  becomes 
nd;  A.  F.  merehaunt,  a  merchant;  merchaundise,  merchandise. 
With  m.  Tin  >  m;  as  in  L.  ffij/i*ma«,  0.¥,esmer;ad-aslimare, 
0.  F.  flftm^r,  M.  E.  aimen.  E.  a;>n.    With  1,    77  >//>/;  as 
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in  I.,  rolutart,  O.F.  roller,  rnulcr,  E.  roll;  cf.  A.  F.  rolle. 
raule,  s.,  a  roll.  £J  >  ul,  its  in  L.  a/liim,  F.  Aaul ;  after  w, 
the  /  may  disappear,  as  in  I^w  L.  mullonem,  a  alieep,  A.  F. 
mullun,  motoun,  M.  E.  moloun,  E.  mullon.     See  §  ilio. 

5/  becomes  bd>  d  \n  L.  mbtlantum,  A.  F.  sodei'n,  M,  E. 
lodein,  £.  sudden ;  see  p,  322. 

Ti.  Ti'  {/c)  between  two  vowels,  and  preceding  the  accent, 
became  iti  (pronounced  izi),  later  w,  before  a,  or  «  (pron.  13) 
before  0;  as  in  L.  prttiare,  O.F.  prdsier.  A. F.  pra'str, 
M.  E.  preUett,  E.  ^rai'w ;  L.  polionem,  A.  F.  poison,  E.  poison. 
■So  also  L.  adrationare,  O.  F,  araisntr ;  whence  (by  the  loss 
of  J  before  n)  A.F.  araintr,  E,  arraign  (with  inserted  j). 
When  /»  (/f)  between  two  vowels  (the  latter  being  a) 
followed  the  accent,  it  became  j  (written  as  r);  as  in  L. 
gratiam,  A.  F.  fr<7«,  E.  grace \  L.  plateam  > platyam,  A.F. 
//lUY,  £.  ^/({(^r ;  L.  maleam  >  mal^-am,  A.  F.  tnnrc,  £.  man. 
The  suffix  -^«  (=  ese)  was  later  written  -esse  jAonetically ;  as 
in  O.  F.  richtce,  A.  K,  richtsse,  M.  E,  riche'sse,  E.  riches.  If 
the  latter  vowel  is  o  or  «,  /;'  becomes  s,  preceded  by  epenthetic 
/";  hence  L.  pahlium,  O.F.  palais,  A.F.  paleis,  tA.'E. pahis, 
paleis,  E,  palace;  L.  prelium,  A.F.  //■/>,  E.  >r(«.  Similarly 
with  jA';    as  L.  angiistia,  O.F.  angoisse,  A.F.  anguisse,  £. 

After  consonants  /  (with  j)  became  /i  (written  f,  r)  later  s 
(written  c,  f) ;  as  in  Low  L.  *  capiiare  (for  L.  caplare),  O.  F. 
chacier,  A.  F.  ebaeer,  E.  ^-Sajr.  So  also  Low  L.  neptia,  O,  F. 
niece,  A. F.  «««,  w*«,  E.  niece ;  L.  redempiionem,  O.  F.  rtf<«<-on, 
A,  F.  raunson,  ranson,  E.  ransom  ;  Low  L.  "  tracliare  (from  L. 
pp.  traclus),  O.F.  Iracia-,  F,  Iracer,  E.  fr^rr;  Low  Lat. 
d'reetiare  (from  Lat.  dircclus),  O.  F.  drecier,  F.  dresser,  E.  (/r«j ; 
\../aclionem,  A.  V./acoun  (=/asou'i),  M.  Y..  fassoun,  fashion, 
E.  fashion  \  L.  lertium,  O,  F.  /;>/■«,  A.  F.  (feminine)  /(Vr«, 
E.  /iVrf?  (the  third  canonical  hour) ;  L.  cadentiam,  O.  F. 
chiance,  F.  chance,  E.  chance.  The  L.  suffix  -atieum  became 
'  '-adiyu,  *  -adyu,  -age  (=  ajj) ;  as  in  L.  ulaticum,  O.  F.  fi/((fc, 
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A.  F.  eagt,  age,  K  age ;  L.  silvatteum,  O.  F.  selvage,  A.  F.  sau- 
vage,  savage,^. savage  ;  L.*h'nguaiicum,O.F.  leng<age,h.V.  and 
M.  E.  langagt,  now  altered  to  E.  language  {with  h).     So  also 

E,  slage,  O.  F.  estage,  answers  to  a  Low  L,  type  'stalicum,  an 
abiding-place  ;  from  Hare,  lo  siand,  abide.  Note  also  rlio 
rch'm  V-pertica,  k.Y .  perclu,'E.  perch  ;  'L.porlimm,  F.forcif, 
£.  porch. 

§  152.  History  of  D.  Initially.  Initial  d  remains.  L. 
demina,  dem'na,  A.  F.  dame^  E.  dame. 

Medially.  D  between  two  vowels  becomes  S  (dh),  and  then 
iliEapjicara,  L.  allaudare,  A.F.  alawer  {=aloutr'),  E.  allow, 
to  approve  of.  Low  X,.  produm,  gain,  ia  probably  allied  to  A.F. 
pru'e'sse  (for  'prudcsse),  E.  prowess  ;  cf.  F.  prude,  fem.  adj., 
'S-.prude,  s.  l^.  cadenliam,  O.V.chiance,  ¥.chance,'E..chanee. 
L.  crudelem,  O.  F.  rraW.  E.  rm:/.  L.  fdelifalem,  A.  F.  yia//e, 
Y..  fealty.  L.  p/i/«r?,  O.  F.  i^w/r,  F.  fo/r.  L.  tradilionem,  A.  F, 
IraisQn,  Ireison,  Ireson,  M.E.  treson,  E.  treason.  D  remains 
after  a  consonant,  as  in  L.  solidare=^sordare,  to  strengthen, 

F.  souder,  M.  E.  seudcn,  to  confirm,  lo  solder ;  the  final  -er 
in  E.  solder  is  due  lo  the  O.  F.  sb.  soudure,  &  soldering,  or  the 
metal  used  in  soldering.  Cf.  *  Soldalura,  Anglicfe  s&wdere ; ' 
Wright's  Vocah.,  ed.  Wtllker,  6iz.  33.  Moreover,  the  mod, 
E.  solder  is  spelt  with  a  restored  /,  which  is  not  pronounced. 

Finally.  Final  d  became,  in  O.F.,  voiceless  /,  so  th.it  the 
O,  F.  has  ihe  form  piet,  from  L.  pedem.  Perhaps  the  final  d 
had  the  sound  of  S  (dK).  L.  fidem  became  O.  F.  feid,  i.  e. 
fet8,  afterwards  unvoiced  to  feip  (feith),  as  in  M,  E.  feilh, 
Y..  faith  (cf.  A.  F.  feil.  Bestiary,  1313) ;  we  also  find  A.  F._/i/, 
M.E.  f^,  lateryiy. 

Di.  /^i' > '/v>  A.  F.y  (writteni',f),F.^,y.  l-diumalem, 
A.  F,  iurnal,  E.  Journal.  L.  assediare,  {assedyare),  to  besiege, 
O.  F.  assegier,  M.  E.  assegen,  afterwards  altered  lo  M.  E. 
bttegen,  to  besiege.  L.  iudicare,  O.  F.  iugier,  A.  F.  iuger, 
M.  E.  iugen,  Y..  judge.  Low  L.  uadium  {=-viadium),  a  pledge, 
gage,  A.  F.  wage,gage,  E.  wage,  gage.    Sometimes  the  d  dis- 
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limes  written  double.    L.  n. 
church,  E.  nave. 


appears,  though  the  i  (or  a  trace  of  il)  remains;  as  in 
L.imiidiam,A.F.rmiif{t=ii),  M.'E.eHvJif,E.envy;  L.raJium, 
A.  F.  rai,  E.  ray ;  F.  L.  dimedium,  F.  dcmi  {l='i),  E.  dem^; 
L.  gaudia,  neuL  pi.  treated  as  a  fern,  sing.,  A.  F.  ioi'e,  Y-jty  ; 
L.podium,  A.  F.pui,  E.  ^nw.  The  A.  F. glaive,  F-glaive.  from 
L.  gladium,  a  sword,  is  irregular  (the  regular  form  would  be 
glai,  as  in  Mar-glay,  the  name  of  the  sword  of  Sir  Bevis  of 
Hampton) ;  perhaps  ^/aii'e  stands  {qi  glai3e,  the  d  becoming 
3  (dh),  and  then  v,  by  subsliiuiion. 

Ndi>  nj  (written  ng)  \  F.  L.  vcndicare,  0.  F.  vcngier,  F. 
venger;  cf,  E,  a-venge,  vengeance. 

§  163.  History  of  If .  N  usually  remains,  and  is  some- 
m/,  a  ship,  also  nave  of  a 
m,  A.  F.  soun,  M.  E.  «««,  E.  sound, 
:.  A.  F.  coroune,  M.  E.  to^o<*nc, 
cremne,  E.  crown  ;  F.  courimne.    L,  bonavi,  F.  bonne. 

N  becomes  r  in  L.  fo/B«m,  O.  F.  rg/";'*,  M.  E.  <-ert-,f, 
E.  coffer;  L.  ordinem,  F.  or</rf,  E.  order.  Finally,  n  >  w  in  L. 
venerium.  O.  F.  z/jw/w,  E.  z^^now ;  cf.  F.  nrti/'n.  A'  is  lost  in  the 
combination  rmn ;  as  in  L.  lerminum,  ierm'aum,  A.  F.  and 
M.  E.  lerme,  E,  term ;  L.  carminare,  carm'nare,  O.  F.  charmer. 

E.  charm. 

With  r.  A^'r  becomes  »(/r,  with  excrescent  rf;  L./enerum, 

F.  /OTi/rt,  E.  /fnAr. 

With  a.  Ni  becomes  j,  the  «  being  dropped  ;  L.  sfionsam, 
A.  F.espuse,  espouse,  F^.  spouse  ;  L.pensare,  A.  F.  peiser,  V..  prise 
(Shakespeare),  later O.  F.poiser,  F..poise;  h.pensum,  A.F.peis, 
laler  O.  F.  /om  (F.  poi'ds),  whence  A.  F.  aveir  depeis,  O.F.  avoir 
depots,  liL  '  goods  of  weight,'  now  corrupted  to  avoirdupois  ; 
L.  monstrare,  to  show,  O.F.  moslrer,  mouslrer,  whence  the 
fem.  verbal  sb.  A.  F.  and  M.  E.  mouslre,  a  show,  pattern, 
E.  muster,  in  the  phr. '  to  pass  muster' ;  Low  L.  'mansionala, 
mansnada  (Ducange),  a  household,  O.  F.  maisnee,  A.  F.  maisnee, 
meini.  M.  E.  meini.  meytiee,  a  household,  company,  reiinuc 
(obsolete);  hence  K.  metiia/,F.  menage.     Ths  K.  custom,  A.  F. 
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eustume,  eoustume,  answers  to  a  Low  Lat.  type  *eoHsuelumina, 
which  seems  to  have  been  substituted  for  L.  consMludinem. 

With  i.  Ni{ny).  AVusually  becomes  the  liquid /y  (Spall.  5, 
Iial,  gn),  written  both  as  igii  and  as^  ;  as  in  L.  um'onem,  O.  F. 
eignoun  (Littr^),  E.  union,  with  palatalised  ni  (=«v)-  But 
English  also  has  simple  n;  as  in  L.  vima  {=vi'iiia),  A.  F. 
m'grie,  E.  vine;  and  in  E.  company. 

Ny  also  becomes  nj  {written  ng),  later  mk  (F.  ttge) ;  as  in 
L.  exiraneum  (=cxlr<tnyum).  A,  F.  estrange,  E.  sirange;  L. 
granca  [=granya),  A.  F.  grange,  E.  grange,  a  barn,  a  grange. 
1  think  it  probable  that  the  former  element  in  linsey-woolsey 
represents  linshey,  put  for  F.  iinge,  linen,  from  L.  iineum. 

Mni  becomes  E.  nj  (written  ng  or  nge")',  as  in  Low  L. 
dominianem.  A,  F,  dongon  (with  g=j),  IL  E.  dongion,  E. 
dungeon,  also  donjon,  properly  the  '  keep-lower '  of  a  castle  ; 
L.  calumnia,  0.  F.  chalonge,  A.  F.  ehaiange,  ehalengt,  E. 
ehalleiige. 

§  164.  History  of  P.  Initially.  Initial^  remains,  as  in 
L.  parem,  A.  F.  pir,  E.  peer. 

Medially,  Between  two  vowels  p  first  becomes  b,  and  is 
then  shifted  to  v.  Low  L,  arripare,  *arri6are,  to  come  to  the 
shore  (from  L.  ripa),  F.  arriver,  E.  arrive  ;  L.  tapillum,  hair, 
O.  F.  ekevel,  whence  M-  E.  dis-cheveli,  with  hair  hanging 
down  (Chaucer,  C.  T.  683),  E.  dishevelled \  L.  capitaneum, 
A.  F.  and  M.  E.  che^tlain,  E.  chieftain.  L.  conslipalum,  0.  F. 
eoslev/,  E.  costive  (see  Mr.  Nicors  note  in  the  Supp.  to  my 
Dictionary).  Horning  says  that  the  F.^  between  two  vowels 
must  be  due  to  a  Lat.  pp ;  tlius  E.  chupei,  A,  F,  chapele 
must  be  from  Low  L.  cappella  (and,  in  fact,  cappellanus 
occurs). 

P  between  consonants  disappears ;  as  in  L.  compulare, 
comp'lare,  A.  F.  counter,  E.  count  (F.  center,  doublet  of 
eompler);    L.  hospitem.  hosp'tem.  A,.'?,  osle,  M. E.  osle,  hoslei 

E.  host,  an  enierijiner ;   L,  hospitaU,  A.F.  hostel,  E.  hostel,  and 

F.  W/(/,  E.  Ao/r/.     Similarly,  L.  hispidosum,  roughish,  pro- 
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duced  O.  F.  htsdats,  A.  F.  hidus,  hidous,  M.  E.  hidous,  : 
altered  to  hideout,  like  piteous  for  M.  E.  pilous.  E.  sturdy, 
O.  F.  eslourdi,  orig.  '  amazed,'  is  die  pp.  of  0.  F.  tstvurdir,  to 
amaze,  referred  by  Diez  to  Low  L.  'extorpidire,  to  make 
lorpid;  bul  ihis  solution  of  ihe  word  is  very  doubtful;  see 
Slordire  in  the  Appendix  to  the  5lh  edilion. 

After  a  consonant,  p  remains  ;  as  in  L.  colaphum  (from  Gk. 
K^Kai^oi),  a,  blow,  Low  L.  <:olapum=eoi'pum,  K.  coup,  whence 
F.  couper,  to  cut,  and  F.  and  E.  coupon ;  L.  tcmperare,  tern- 
p'rare,  F.  ttmprer,  E.  temper,  tamper. 

Pt.  P  disappears  in//;  as  in  L.  ruptam,  a  broken  way, 
a  small  troop,  a  defeat,  F.  route,  E,  route,  and  rout;  also 
O.  F.  rote,  E.  rote.  L.  capitate,  cap' tale,  O.  F.  cketel,  but  the 
A.  F.  has  chatel,  E.  chatiel{s).  Low  L.  accaptare.  0.  F.  of  A^ftr, 
but  the  early  A.  F.  (probably  the  Picard)  form  was  acater,  to 
buy ;  hence  M.  E.  acatt,  purchase  (Chaucer,  C.  T.  571,  in  the 
Cambridge  MS.),  whence  E.  cate,  cater,  caterer,  by  loss  of 
initial  a.  L.  captivum,  captive,  produced  an  abnormal  O.  F. 
form  ehaitif  (instead  of  chetif),  corresponding  to  A.  F.  (or 
Picard)  caitif,  weak,  miserable,  E.  caitiff. 

Pd.  P  disappears  \a  pd;  as  in  L.  tepidum,  ttp'dum, 
F.  Hide,  tepid. 

Pp  >  vr.  L.  separare,  s^'rare,  F,  sevrer,  E.  sever ;  Low 
L.  capronem  (see  Brachel),  F.  chevron,  E.  chevron ;  L.  operant, 
O,  F.  oevre,  F.  ceuvre,  whence  E.  and  F.  manauvre,  from 
manu-optra  (cf.  inure,  manure  in  my  Dictionary) ;  L.  decipere, 
dtcip'rt,  A.  F.  deceivre,  E,  deceive  (cf,  receive,  conceive, 
perceive). 

PI  remains;  as  in  L.  copulam,  F,  couple,  E.  couple;  L. 
poputum,  A.  F.  ^0//^,  E.  /*o//*. 

Pa  >  ss,  by  assimilation  (§  163),  as  in  L.  capsam,  Q.  F. 
chaste,  E.  cAiwif,  as  a  technical  term  in  printing. 

Finally.  P  is  dropped  in  ps,  after  a  consonant ;  as  in  L. 
torpus,  O.  F.  cors,  A.  F.  furj,  M.  E.  cgrs,  E.  corw ;  cf.  F. 
corps^  whence  E.  corpse  and  corps ;  L.  ietnpus,  0.  F.  /<mr,  E. 
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/rtwc,  a.  Final  p  becomesy";  L.  caput,  O.  F.  chitf.  A.  F.  chief, 
chtf,  E.  chief. 

^  (^)-  -^'i  ^fe'  3n  accented  syllable,  becomes  ck;  as 
in  L.  appropiare,  to  draw  near  to,  A.  F.  aprochier,  E.  approach. 
Hence  E.  reproach  answers  to  Low  Lai.  " repropiare.  We 
also  find  pi  >  if  'm  O.  H.  G.  chupphd,  chuppa  (Low  Lat. 
co/fa,  r^w,  elc.),  a  cap  worn  under  a  helmet,  O.  F.  coiffe, 
E.  coif;  for  the  O-  H.  G.  chupphd  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  form  'kuphja  (indeed,  Ix)w  L.  cuphia  acluaUy  occurs), 
and  this  is  for  Low  Lat.  *cuppia='cuppea,  from  L.  cuppa,  a 
cup.     Cf.  Y.ha€he<  O.H.G.  "hapja,  sickle  (p.210). 

The  A.  F.  sage,  E.  sage,  answers  to  a  Low  Lat.  *sabium 
(Span,  sa&io)  rather  than  to  Lat.  sapium.  Perliaps,  in  the 
same  way,  the  pi  preceding  the  accent  in  L.  pipionem  may 
have  been  voiced  10  hi  {pibionem) ;  cf  F.  pigeon,  E.  pigeon. 
It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  E.  widgeon,  which  would  answer 
in  the  same  way  to'Lai.  uipionem,  a  kind  of  small  crane,  in 
Pliny. 

§  155.  History  of  P.  Initially.  Initial  /remains,  as  in 
'L.Jlorem,  A.  Y.  flour,  V..fiour,  flower.  Falsa  represents  the 
Gk.  ph,  as  in  \..  phantasma  (^Gk.  (J)im-ao-)ia),  O.  V.faatetme, 
in  which  s  before  m  became  silent,  M.  'E.fanlome,  E.  phantom 
(with  Gk.  ph  restored).  But  in  the  Low  L.  colaphum  (Gk. 
mftaifor),  the /A  was  reduced  to/,  whence  O.F.  colp,  F.  coup. 
The  Gk.  ko<^iw%,  a  basket,  was  borrowed  as  L.  cophinus;  the 
ace.  cophinum  became,  regularly,  O.F.  cofrc,  M, E.  cnfre, 
E.  offer,  but  was  also  esacily  copied,  as  a  learned  form,  in 
O.F.  and  M,  K.  cofin,  E.  coffin. 

HistOTy  of  V.     See  under  W  (§  161). 

5  158.  History  of  B.  Initially.  Initial  b  remains,  as  in 
L,  bibere,  A.  F.  bcivre,  to  drink ;  whence  prov.  E,  bever,  a 
drink,  repast,  and  E.  beverage. 

Medially.  B  between  two  vowels  becomes  v\  as  in 
L.  laherna,  F.  laverne.  E.  tavern  ;  L,  debere,  O.  F.  deveir,  later 
devoir,  to  owe;  M.  E,  devoir,  duty,  cf.  E,  endeavour;  Low 
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L.  caiailum,  a  horse,  F.  cheval,  whence  O,  F.  chevalerit, 
E.  chivalry ;  L,  probare,  A.  F.  prover,  E.  provt. 

B  is  sometimes  lost  in  difficult  consonantal  combinations. 
Thus  L.  ambos  became  O.  F.  ames,  both,  M.  E.  amts  in  the 
phrase  amis  as,  both  aces,  double  aces,  in  dice-play.  So 
also  Low  L.  galbinum,  gal(b)'num,  gave  O.  F,  jaunt;  cf. 
'E.  Jaundice.  L.  absolval,  may  he  absolve,  O.  F.  asoile,  assoilt, 
E.  assoii. 

Bl,  The  combination  alii  remains  in  '  learned '  words  :  as 
in  'L.fabuiam,  Y./abh,'S..fabli;  L,  labttlam,  F.  lable ,Y..  labU . 

But,  in  Folk-Latin,  tabula  became  'laii'la,  *laula,  whence 
O.  F.  lole,  a  table,  as  ihe  'popular'  form.  Hence  was 
borrowed  the  Bret,  dol,  a  table,  occurring  in  the  compound 
dal-mfi.  i.  e.  a  stone  table ' ,  which  has  been  adopted  by  E. 
from  ihe  Brelon  word. 

So  also  in  the  word  parabolam,  the  b  passed  inio  v,  and 
was  ihen  vocalised,  au  becoming  o ;  hence  O.  F.  parole, 
E.  paroh  ;  the  learned  forms  being  O.  F.  and  M.  E  paraboU^ 
"E..  parable.  The  veih  parauldre  regularly  became  parler; 
whence  E.  parley,  parliament.  F.  double,  E.  double,  are  from 
a  Low  L.  dublum,  substituted  for  L.  duplum. 

Br.  Br  (like  pr)  >  vr.  L.  delibtrare,  O.  F.  deltDrer, 
A.  F.  deliverer,  E.  deliver;  L.  bibtre,  A.  F.  btivre,  prov.  E. 
beiier  (as  above).  So  also  L.  describere,  O.  F.  dtscrivre,  M.E. 
descriven,  lo  describe ;  but  the  infin.  also  took  the  shortened 
fonn  deserire,  whence  M.  E.  descritn,  E.  descry.  'L./abricare 
became,  regulaxly,  F.  L.  '/avrcare,  bul,  as  this  was  unpro- 
nounceable, vr  >  ur  >  o;  hence  O.  V.  forger,  Y..  forge.  Cf. 
parole  above, 

Hb.  Jib  either  remains  {afler  ihe  accent),  or  becomes  rv 
(before  it).  L.  barba,  F.  barbe ;  whence  O.  F.  barbour,  M.  E. 
barbour,  E.  barber;  L.  herba,  F.  herbe,  E.  herb.  Also  L. 
rerbenam,  O.  F.  and  M.  E.  verveiru.  E.  vervain  ;  L.  mirabiUa. 
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neut.  pi.  Ireated   as  fern,  sing.,   O.  F.  and    M.  E.  mcrveille, 

E.  morvf!. 

Bt.  Bi  >  bd  >  d,  after  the  accent ;  but  it  becomes  either 
d  or  I  when  it  precedes  the  same,  L.  male  habihim  became 
malab'lum,  maTaSdum,  O.  F.  malade ;  hence  O.  F.  and  M.  E. 
maladit,  E.  malady.  L.  subitaneunt  (iubUanyum),  O.  F. 
setidaai,  A.  F.  sudein,  M.  E.  sodein,  E.  sudden,  L,  dubilare, 
O.  F.  and  A.  F.  douUr,  E.  doubt,  with  unnecessary  insertion 
of  an  unpronounced  b.  L.  subtiUm,  O.  F.  soulil,  A.  F.  suti'l, 
M.  E.  10///,  solel ;  E.  ja^//«,  with  '  Latin  '  spelling,  though  pro- 
nounced (soet'l),  with(ce)=:«iniu/.  Exceptional  is  'L.debitam, 
whence  A.  F,  and  M.  E.  dctle,  E.  debt. 

Bi  {by),  B>=by>g{e).  L.  sapium,  wise,  became  Low  L. 
"  sabium  (Span,  fabio),  whence  A.  F.  sage,  E,  sage,  L. 
rubatm  (rubyuni),  F.  and  E.  rouge ;  L.  rabiem,  F.  rage,  E. 
rage.  Late  L,  cambiarf,  O.  F.  changier,  A.  F.  ehaunger, 
M.E.  chaungm,  E.  change.  O.  H.  G.  /oufo  (G.  Laube),  a 
portico,  entrance-hall,  waa  Latinised  as  laubi'a,  whence  O,  F. 
and  A.  F.  hge,  M.  E.  loge,  E.  W^^  ;  cf.  E.  lobby.      Similarly, 

F.  longe,  the  loin,  answers  to  Low  L.  fem.  *  lumbea,  formed 
from  L,  lumbus ;  the  E.  loin  answers  to  the  variant  seen  in 
O-  F,  logne,  loigne,  Walloon  logne  (see  Littri), 

§  107.  History  of  M.  Initially.  Initial  m  usually 
remains  ;  L.  membrum,  F.  membre,  E.  membrr.  But  in  a  few 
cases  it  changes  to  n,  as  in  L.  mappam,  a  cloth,  whence  O.  F. 
■mapptmottde  (see  Cotgrave),  M.  E.  mappemoundt  tGower) 
<L.  mappa  ntundi.  map  of  the  world,  E.  map.  mop' ;  also, 
with  change  of  m  to  n,  O.  F.  nappe,  a  cloth,  M.E.  naptkin 
(with  E.  suffix  -kin).  Again,  the  L.  matta  gave  both  A.  S. 
mealla,  E.  mat,  and  O.F.  nalr,  F.  nalte. 

Ml,  mr.  An  excresceni  b  is  developed  between  m  and  /, 
and  between  m  and  »'.     Even  in  late  Latin  we  find  cumbrum 
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■  Toniatio's  Ilal  Diet.,  i6So,  has;  '  PanHtUert,  a  mBoIIcin,  a 
clonls  or  rags  lo  nib  or  cleanse  wilhnl.'  Cf.— '  Not  snch  maf. 
wasli  booses  with' ;  Middletoo,  Span.  Gifiy,  li.  i. 
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for  cumuium.  a  heap;  hence  O.F.  eombr/r,  to  hinder,  M.E. 
cembrtn,  E,  cumber.  L.  hstmilem  {hum'Um),  O.F.  humhU, 
A.  F.  umbU,  E.  hiimhlt  \  L.  Iremuhre,  F,  trembler,  E.  tremble; 
L.  cameram,  A.  F,  ehamhre,  E.  chamber.  Rmr  ">  rbr;  L, 
marmortm.  F.  marbre,  M.  E.  marbre  ;  the  change  from  marbre 
10  marble  is  English, 

Mt  >  ff/.  L.  comiiem,  A.  F.  counte,  E.  count',  L.  domitare, 
0-F,  donler,  A.F.  danter.  E.  daunt;  L.  centputare,  com{p)'- 
iart,  A.  F.  counten,  E.  roHw/,  doublet  of  compute. 

Final.  Nole  thai  ihe  Latin  w  final  was  dropped  in  folk- 
Latin  in  common  speech  :  we  even  find  »/««  for  vinum,  etc. 
in  inscriptions.  Hence  the  final  ni  of  the  Lai.  accusative 
never  appears  in  French',  and  even  the  preceding  vowel  is 
much  affected.  Thus  L.  -am  >  -(,  as  in  lunam,  F.  /un? ;  L, 
animam,  O.F.  tjnmf.  a/w^,  F,  ci'w^  ;  whilst  the  suffixes  -em,  -um 
disappear  altogether,  unless  an  e  is  absolutely  required  (as 
in  L.  membrum,  O.  F.  membre.  where  mtmbr'  required  the  1 
in  O.  F.).  Cf.  L.  parem,  0.  F.  per,  E.  peer ;  L.  punetum, 
f .point,  T..  point. 

Mi  («y).  Mi(my)  >nj,  written  ng  or  nge.  L.  eommealum 
{eommiatum),  F.  cong/;  L.  ninJemiam,  O.  F.  vendange,  altered 
in  M.  E.  to  vendage,  vindage  \  mod.  E.  vintage, 

§  1S8.  History  of  T.  The  Lat.  initial  i  had  the  sound 
of  £._>■ ;  cf.  iugum  Ij'ugiim)  H'ith  E.^yo^i'.  But,  in  folk-Latin, 
it  was  pronounced  as  d}-,  which  easily  passed  into  E.y;  cf. 
E.  dew,  Jew;  and,  at  a  still  later  time,  the  F.J  passed  from 
the  sound  of  E.y  (j)  to  that  of  T.j  (zh).  Thus,  whilst  the 
L.  iugum  has  become  F.  Joug,  the  L.  diurnum  has  become 
7.  jour.  Similarly,  the  F.  jusque  is  derived  from  L.  de  usque 
(=dyusqut).  The  Gk.  f,  written  as  s  in  Latin,  was  also 
understood  as  having  the  sound  of  dy  (cf.  E.  d{y)  in  dnv) : 
(his  explains  why  Lat.  diabotux  is  sometimes  spelt  sabalus', 

'  Nor  in  any  other  Romance  loQguftge  ;  cf.  llal.  and  -Span,  vine. 
Port,  vinhe,  Walkclii«ri  finu,  Romansch  vin. 

■  It  U  spelt  tabulut  in  the  Kushworth  MS. ;  Luke  iii.  5. 
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and  whj  the  L.  ztlomm  (from  Gk.  ^Xot,  zeal)  became  O,  F. 
jalous,  A.  F.  gelus,  M.  E.  gtlus  (Ancreti  Riwle,  p.  90),  E. 
jtalous.  At  a  later  lime,  ibe  Graeco-Latin  %  became  F.  e, 
as  in  F.  z^/c,  E.  stal.  The  Lat.  Huronymum  lost  its  aspirate, 
so  that  Hi  was  treated  like  i*;  hence  O.  F.  Jerome  (with 
1=Y..  J),-?..  Jerome. 

Other  examples  :  L,  iaclare,  0.  F.  geter,  M.  E,  lellen  (with 
/=_;'),  E.yW.  The  symbol  _;' does  not  really  occur  in  O.  F.  or 
M.  E.;  we  can  only  tell  that  the  i  (often  written  as  a  capita 
/)  has  the  consonantal  sound  by  its  position.  But  editors 
usually  printy  for  the  (' of  the  MSS.  wherever  ihey  wish  to  do  so. 
L,  iocum,  O.  F.  tea  (=Jru),  A.  F.  ieu,  ieo  {=j'eu,jeo) ;  whence 
A.  F.  ieuparlie,  ieoparlU,  ittpardie,  M.  E.  itopardie,  from  Lat. 
iocum  parlitum,  a  divided  game,  'E.jtoparify.  The  E.  spelling; 
with  eo  is  due  to  A.  F. ;  the  A.  F.  and  M.  E.  suffised  e  was 
a  later  addition,  since  the  L.  parlilum  could  only  give  a 
dissyllabic /(7r/i*.  The  added  e  is  due  to  analogy  with  words 
like  atvi-e,  letesi-e.  Gk.  hatu>6at,  L.  fiyaa'nlhum  {hiacinium), 
O.  F.  iaeinl  (with  t='E.j),  M.  E.  /aa'n/e,  Y..  jacinth,  a  doublet 
of  hyacinlh.  L.  iaspidem,  O.  F.  iaspe,  also  iaspre,  with  added 
r,    M.  E.   Iaspre,  E.  jasper.     L.  iungfre,    O.  F.   ioindre,  E. 

Medially  and  jinally.  In  other  positions,  the  >^SDUnd 
becomes  i;  as  in  L.  Maium  (^Mayum),  May,  F.  Mai, 
v..  May ;  L.  maior  (=mayor),  0.  F.  maire,  M.  E.  ma/Vc,  now 
spelt  mayor. 

Tlie  reader  should  also  notice  the  great  number  of  in- 
stances, in  the  foregoing  examples  and  elsewhere,  in  which  an 
i  or  an  e  immediately  preceding  another  vowel  passes  into  the 
sound  of^  and  produces  various  palatalised  letters,  or  else 
introduces  the  vowel  1  in  the  preceding  syllable,  Cf.  L. 
habeo=habyo,  becoming  (h)a{b)y(o),  i.e.  F.  ai,  with  loss  of  A, 
d  0 ;  L.  rahifm=.rabyem,  F.  rage;  L.  sapiam=-sapyam, 
F.  sache;  L.  radium=radyum=.ra{d)y{um),  F.  rai;  h.polio- 

m  ^potyenem,   F.  poison  ;    L.  matisionem  =  nia(fi)syon[ein], 
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.  eisat,  E.  essay ; 
=vary{um),  O.  F. 
=so{m)»)/{um),  F. 


Initial  r  remains  ;  as 
esoun,  M.  E. 


F.maiton;    L,  rxagium=cxaig)y{m. 
\..  f^nilia-= family  a,  Y.  familk;  L 
vair,  E.  pair  (in   heraldry);   L.  . 

§  leg.    History  of  B.    Initially. 

in  L.  ralintirm,  F.  raison,  A,  F,  raisoua, 
resoun,  E.  reason.    • 

Medialfy.  R  between  two  vowels  usually  remains  unaltered ; 
as  in  L,  ordlionem.  F.  oraison,  E.  6rison,  with  weakening  of 
the  second  syllable,  due  to  change  of  accent.  But  r  readily 
passes  into  /,  especially  by  dissimilation ;  that  is,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  repetition  of  it  in  the  same  word.  In  this 
way,  Low  "L. paravcredum  gives  X.¥ . pale/rei {ioT  ' parefrei), 
E.  palfrey  ;  and  L.  pertgrinum  gives  O.  F.  pelerin  {for  'pert- 
ig)nn),  a  pilgrim.  The  E.  pilgrim  (for  pUgrin)  retains  the 
g,  and  is  therefore  not  borrowed  from  French.  We  also 
find  O.  H.G.  pilgrim,  O.  Friesic  piUgrim,  Icel.  pilagrtmr ; 
and  as  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  we  should  have  borrowed  the 
word  from  O.  H.  G^  it  is  probable  that  all  these  forms  were 
borrowed  alike  from  Ilal.  pelUgrtno,  owing  to  the  frequency 
of  pilgrimages  to  Rome.  In  mod.  F.  (Parisian),  r  has  become 
J  in  chaise,  formerly  chain;  E,  chaise  is  borrowed  from  this 
late  form,  whilst  O.  F.  chaere,  chaire,  L.  ealhedram,  is  pre- 
served in  E.  chair. 

R  sometimes  shifts  its  position  in  a  word  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner.  Thus  O.  F.  prenea,  lake  ye,  also  appears 
^spernez;  hence  the  F,.  law-term  pernor,  a  receiver,  A.  F. 
pernour  (B.  i.  ga)=/rf«-0Br,  from  prendre,  L.  prendere  for 
prehendere,  to  take.  O.  F.  grenier,  a  garner,  from  L.  gra- 
narium,  also  appears  as  gernier,  A.  F.  gerner,  M,  E.  germr, 
E.  garner.  Low  L.  *  iurbulare,  O,  F.  torbler,  also  IroubUr, 
E.  Irouhle.  Note  that  E.  follows  the  A.  F.  forms  adversarte, 
glorie,  etc.,  where  F.  has  adversaire,  gloire,  etc. 

Ji  sometimes  absoibs  the  preceding  vowel ;  as  in  L. 
direduHit  F,  droit ;  L.  dirtcliare,  F.  dresser.  E.  dress.     The 
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curious  change  from  er  to  ar,  so  common  in  E.,  as  in 
parson  fox  person,  is  found  in  F.  also.  Thus  Rutebuef  rimes 
large  with  sarge,  the  latter  being  put  for  serge,  E.  serge 
(Schwan,  5  265).     SeevoM.  §381. 

Hp.  Double  r  remains,  or  is  reduced  (chiefly  at  tlie  end  of 
a  word)  to  single  r;  as  in  L.  terra,  F.  lerre,  whence  E. 
terrier,  in  two  senses ;  L.  earrum,  F.  char,  Northern  F. 
ear,  as  well  as  Low  Lat.  earra,  fern.,  Northern  F.  (?)  and 
M.E.  frtr«,  E.  fur. 

R  is  sometimes  lost  before  s ;  probably  rs  became  ss,  and 
then  s.  Thus  L.  dorsum,  F,  dos,  the  back ;  cf.  E.  reredos, 
where  rere  is  the  M.  E.  spelling  of  rear.  So  also  L. persicatn, 
pes'cam,  O.  F.  pescke,  in  which  the  s  also  became  silent ; 
whence  M.  E.  pecks  (Lydgate,  Minor  Poems,  p.  15),  E. 
peach  (J.pfche). 

Cr,  gr  become  r,  preceded  by  epenthetic  i;  as  in  L. 
lacrma,  0.  F.  lat'rme  (St,  Alexis),  lernie,  F.  larme ;  L.  nigrum, 
F.  rioir. 

Tr,  dr  become  rr  or  r,  L.  lalrocinitim,  theft,  A.  F. 
larrecin,  larcin ;  whence  E.  larcm-y,  with  added  -y.  L. 
dtsiderare,  desid'rare,  A.  F,  desirer,  E.  desire.  Cf.  L.  palrem. 
0.  F,  /«/«,  /fff,  F.  pire.  So  L.  arf  M/ro,  O.  F.  arere,  E. 
arrnir. 

Pr,  br.  Pr,  br  commonly  become  vr  (though  L.  arhorem 
gives  F.  arbre).  L.  deliberare,  F.  delivrer,  E.  deliver;  Low 
L,  capronem,  F.  cheiiron,  E.  chevron  (see  Brachet). 

il/'r  >  mir ;  nV  >  srfr ;  /-mr  >  rir  ;  as  in  L.  cameram, 
A.  F.  chamhre,  E.  chamber ;  L.  Icncrum,  A.  F.  tcndre,  E.  tender  ; 
L.  marmorem,  F.  marbre,  M.E.  marbre,  whence  E.  marble. 

We  sometimes  find  an  excrescent  /  before  r  in  certain 
combinations,  viz.  in  jr,  ji/-.  Thus  Low  L.  essert  (for  L. 
cjk)  gives  *es're,  O,  F,  «/r^.  F.  eire.  So  I.,  cognoscere  {cog- 
nosk're),  O.  F.  conmisire  (with  epenthetic  1'  before  the  com- 
bination) ;  whence,  wiih  silent  s,  E.  re-connoilre,  F.  connailre. 

§  Leo.  HistoiT  of  L,     Initial  /  usually  remains,  as  in  L. 
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lapfum,  A.  F.  laps,  E.  lapse  (of  time).  Or  U  may  become  r  ; 
see  below. 

Medially.  Between  two  vowels,  /  remains  ;  as  in  L,  telum, 
F.  toik ;  whence  E.  loikt.  If  one  of  the  vowels  is  an  ac- 
cented /,  the  /  or  //  ia  palatalised,  and  is  usualiy  written  //.  L. 
salirt,  F.  saillir.  L.  liuUire,  A-  F.  boilliry  E.  boil  (F.  bouiUir). 
See  p.  239  (L  with  y).  In  £.  this  palatalised  /  is  written  Hi 
in  the  word  brilliani,  from  F.  britlani,  pres.  pi,  of  brilUr^  to 
shine ;  which  is  derived  from  L.  beryllus,  a  beryl.  L.  valenkm, 
A.  F.  vmllani,  became  M.  E.  valiant ;  but  here  the  pronun- 
ciation was  affected  by  association  with  the  subjunctive  vaillt, 
from  L.  valtam,  F.  L,  valya. 

L  (like  r)  is  subject  to  dissimilation,  and  changes  to  r  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  another  /.  L.  ulu/art,  to  howl,  O.  F. 
urler,  hurlcr;  whence  E.  hurly  in  hurly-burly.  Low  L. 
liguiritia  (put  for  {g)lycyrrhiza,  Gk,  yXucuppifo,  licorice -pi  ant), 
A.F,  licoris,  M.  E.  licorice,  E.  liquorice  (by  confusion  with 
liquor) ;  but  /and  r  are  interchanged  in  F.  r/glisse.  Owing  10 
the  repetition  of  /,  the  former  /  is  lost  in  L.  flebilem,  A.  F. 
febk,  ^./e£bk\  Mid.  Y. foibk,  whence  ^.foible;  mod.  F. 
faibU. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  (Schwan,  §  aSi),  / 
before  a  consonant  introduced  an  epenthetic  k,  which  soon 
replaced  the  /  altogether.  This  probably  look  place  first  of 
all  (especially  in  plural  forms)  after  a,  and  afterwards  after 
Other  vowels.     Thus  als  >  a*ls  >  aus  (aux). 

Al,  el  (with  consonant).  L.  altum  (F.  L.  'hallum,  prob.  by 
influence  of  O.  H.  G.  hdh,  G.  /inch),  F.  haul;  whence  M.  E. 
haulein,  E.  hauly,  miswritien  haughty.  L.  /alcomm.  A,  F. 
faucott,  M.  E.  faucon,  E.  /altm,  with  pedantic  restoration  of 
unpronounced  /.  This  use  is  particularly  noticeable  in  plurals, 
when  the  final  /  remains  in  the  singular ;  as  in  F.  cheval, 
horse,  pL  ekevah  >  chevaus,  mod.  F.  chevaux,  as  in  E.  cha'aux- 
dt-friit.  In  the  case  of  many  words  in  el,  the  eaux  of  the 
pi.  ending  has  introduced  tau  for  tl  even  in  the  singular  in 
Q  a 
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modem  French ;  thus  L.  bellum  became  O.  F.  bel  (as  in 
Philip  le  Bel),  pi.  hemts,  mod,  F.  heaux ;  whence  F.  sing,  beau, 
E.  beau.  Similarly  L.  casklltim,  0.  F.  tkasid,  mod.  F. 
chdleau,  E.  chaleau,  O.  F.  rondel,  E.  rountiel ;  F.  rondeau,  E. 
rondeau.  L.  manlrllum,  O.  F.  matilel,  E,  mantle;  F.  manieau, 
E.  porl-manteau.  L.  *  morstUum  (cf.  Ital.  morsello,  dimiit. 
from    L.  morsum),  O.F.  morsel,  E.  morsel  \  F.  morciau,   E. 


Curious  examples  are :  Low  L.  *falUta  (from  "L./alkre), 
O.  Y.falte,faute,  M.  Y..  fault ;  then,  with  pedantic  insertion 
of  unpronounced  /,  Mid.  Y.  faulte  (as  in  Cotgrave),  Tudor 

E.  _/&»//  (as  in  Cotgrave) ;  after  which  the  French  again 
dropped  the  /,  but  the  English  (later  than  the  time  of  Pope, 
see  'Eloisa  to  Abelard,'  185,  etc.)  took  to  pronouncing  the  /, 
which  must  now  always  be  sounded.  So  also  F.  assaul  cor- 
responds to  E.  assault,  and  F.  vo^te  to  E.  vault  (for  volt),  sb. 
In  the  E.  verb  to  vault,  from  F.  volter,  the  /  is  right ;  as  the 

F.  verb  is  from  the  sb.  voile,  borrowed  from  Ital.  volta. 
In  like  manner  Low  Lat.  *  regalimcn,  *  regal' men  {bam  L, 

regalis),    produced    O,  F.    and   A.  F,  realme,    M.  E.    realiru, 

E,  realm,  as  well  as  O.  F.  reaume,  M.  E.  reeme,  reme,  now 
obsolete  ;  Mid.  F.  royaulme,  royaume  (both  in  Cotgrave),  mod. 

F.  royaume. 

01.  Low  L.  folium,  a  buffoon  (from  L.  folUs,  bellows, 
vind-bag,  see  Brachet);  O.F.  and  Y.  fol,  Y..fool\  ^\.  fous 
(for/o/j),  whence  Y.fcu.  L,  colaphum,  O.  F.  colp,  F.  eeup. 
L.  coUoeare,  O.  F.  cokhier,  cohher,  A.  F.  euclur{=couc/ier),  E. 
couch.  L.  auseullare,  aseullare,  to  listen,  0.  F.  eseouter ; 
hence  E.  scout,  v.,  to  listen,  spy ;  and  scout,  sb.,  a  watch,  spy. 
L.  ullra,  beyond,  O.  F.  ollre,  ouire  ;  whence  the  sb.  ollrage, 
outrage,  E.  outrage. 

TTL  In  the  combination  »/,  the  /  is  liable  to  drop.  Thus 
V.pucelle,  a  maid,  is  from  Low  h. pullicellam  {puV cellam).  So 
also  Low  L.  mullmtm.  A.  F.  and  M.  E.  motoun,  E.  mutton  ; 
already  noticed  (5  151),  p.  aig. 
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Cljgl.  In  the  combinations  f/,f/,  the  ror^  is  lost,  and  the/ 
is  palatalised,  being  written  //.  Thus  L,  vigiiart,  F,  L.  veg'lart, 
O.F.  veiUier,Y.  veilUr;  L.  irichila,  tricla,Y.\..  trtela,  an 
arbour,  bower,  F.  treilk ;  whence  F.  treillcr,  to  form  lattice- 
work (Coigrave,  now  obsolete),  and  tretlUs,  £.  trellis.  But  in 
the  word  prricuium,  in  which  the  combination  id  becomes 
final,  the  f  is  simply  lost,  the  i  which  arises  from  palatalis 
being  absorbed  in  the  i  that  is  already  extant ;  tlius  L.  peri- 
culum,  ptriclum,  O.  F.  peril  (for  periil),  E.  ptril  F.  piril. 
The  explanation  of  Until  is  different ;  see  L  wilhy,  p.  230. 

Tl,  dL  77,  dl  become  II,  later  ul.  L,  spatulam,  shoulder  ; 
O,  F,  Mpalle,  later  espnule,  /paule :  whence  F.  ^paulelle,  E, 
tpauld.  The  learned  words  tilulum,  capitulum  were  differ- 
ently developed,  giving  title,  litre,  and  chapiire  respectively ; 
cf.  E.  title,  F,  tilrt ;  F.  chapiire,  M.  E.  chapiire,  E.  chapter. 

PI,  bl.  These  combinations  remain ;  as  in  L.  populum, 
A.  F.  poeple,  people,  pepU,  E.  /eo/Zf  {where  the  to  is  due  to 
a  reminiscence  of  A.  F.  spelling) ;  L.  labulam,  F.  lahU,  E. 
lal>U  ',  L.  fabulam,  Y.fabU,  %.fablt.  But  the  '  popular '  de- 
velopment of  ^/ was  into  !'/>«/>ij;  see  §  I56,p.z2i. 

Ml.  J// >  mi/,  witheicrescenii.  'L.tremulare,F.  trembler, 
E.  tremble  \  L.  assimuhre  {=iissem'lare),  F.  assembler,  E, 
assemble;  L.  humikm,  F.  humble,  E.  humble. 

SL     For  the  combination  j/,  see  under  j. 

Lr.  In  the  combination  /r,  an  escrescent  rf  after  /  arose 
early,  after  which  the  /  disappeared  or  became  u,  in  the 
manner  explained  above,  with  regard  to  the  combinations  al, 
ei,  ol,  ul.  In  Igr,  Ivr,  the  ^  or  »  drops,  and  the  combination 
is  treated  as  simple  lr.  L.  pulverem,  dust,  became  pufrem, 
whence  A.  ¥.  puUre,  poudre,  M.E.poudre,  E.  powder. 

Ii  with  y.  The  Lat.  //  (=l)>)  produces  the  F,  palaiahsed  /, 
written  //,  ///,  il.  An  exceptional  case  is  when  s  follows, 
when  ly's  became  Us,  written  Is ;  as  in  the  remarkable  word 
filiuj,  a  son,  A.  F.  //a,  or  (with  disappearance  of  /)  fis  { 
□ounced  fi/s),  also  written  fits,  to  indicate  the  /  sound  i 
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plainly '.  Hence  L.  familiam  became  Y.famiUe,  but  the  E. 
family  (nol  in  very  early  use)  is  modified  to  bring  it  nearer  to 
the  Latin  form.  L.  eonsiUittn^  A.F.  eunsnl,  eounseil,  E.  coun- 
sd,  F.  constil.  The  E.  council  is  quite  a  different  word,  re- 
presenting; a  learned  F.  fonn  courile,  and  L.  concilium ;  but  the 
words  council  and  counsel  were  easily  and  early  confused. 
L.  neul.  pi.  bullalia,  treated  as  fem.  sing.,  a  battle ;  A.  F.  and 
M.E,  balaiU,  E.  baltlt,  with  shifted  accent  and  the  second 
syllable  weakened.  L.  neut,  pX.  folia,  treated  as  fcm.  sing., 
a  leaf;  A.  Y.foilte,  S.  R.  219;  also  (perhaps  from  L.  sing. 
fvlium)  A.'P.foil,  W.  W.  4156;  we  even  find  Me  foiie'  in 
the  Table  of  Contents  to  the  Cursor  Mundi,  in  MS.  Laud 
108;  E.  foil  (¥ .  faii/le).  L.  vic/natia,  neul.  pi.,  treated  as 
a  fem.  sing,,  provisions,  A.  F.  and  M.  E.  vitailU,  usually  in 
the  pi.  vilailles,  whence  E,  villles,  absurdly  spelt  vicluals, 
to  look  more  like  the  Latin  from  which  it  was  not  immedi- 
ately derived. 

The  combination  -He-  gave  rise  to  IJ  (Ij),  written  Ig,  Igi; 
so  that  L.  delicatum  became  O.  F.  dtlgii,  delicate.  So  also 
Low  Lat,  'bulicarc,  frequentative  of  L.  biillire,  to  boil,  became 
O.  F.  "bolgier  (Prov.  boUgar,  to  stir  oneself),  F.  bougtr,  Tudor 
E.  bouge,  v.,  to  stir,  E.  budge. 

Final  -icla  became  -ilte  in  the  case  of  L.  Imliculam,  F.  L. 
lenlicla,  F.  knlUlr ;  whence  M.  E.  and  E.  iailil. 

§  lei.  Hifltory  of  W.  The  Latin  u  (consonant)  was 
slill  pronounced  Ukc  the  E.  w  for  some  time  after  the 
Christian  era;  a  fact  which  is  still  commemorated  in  English 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  wall,  wine,  and  wick,  from 
L.ualliim,uinum,^nduicus;  vol.  i.  §  398,  p.  433.  In  French, 
its  development,  initially  and  medially,  was  not  always  the 
same ;  and  the  cases  may  be  considered  separately. 

Initially.  Initial  L.  u  became  v  in  all  but  a.  few  cases ; 
as  in  L.  uilem,  F,  vil,  E.  vile.     Nearly  every  word  in  EngUsh 

'  The  /  is  doe  to  eicmcent  J  «fler  fy'  (s«  above) ;  thns  wc  get 
HI/',  ^fil^ds,  •Jilu,fih  {=fiUs'),fi%(-fiti),filt. 
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that  begins  with  v  is  of  F.  or  late  Latin  origin,  as  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  my  Dictionary.  There  are  four  excep- 
tions in  which  v  answers  lo  A.  S.  /,  viz.  in  the  words  vane, 
vol,  vinnved,  and  vixen:  see  vol.  i.,  §  349,  p.  373.  There 
are  also  two  Scandian  words,  val/ialla,  viking ;  a  few  Italian 
words  (in  which  v  also  answers  to  L.  u),  as  velvet,  vermicelli, 
vaUatio;  the  Portuguese  verandah;  the  Servian  vampire;  the 
Russian  verst;  the  Greek  vial;  the  Eastern  words  Veda,  van 
(for  caravan),  visier;  the  Celtic  vassal,  varltt,  valet,  all  in 
F.  forms;  and  a  few  words  of  Teutonic  origin,  as  vandal, 
vogue.  But  the  whole  numlier  of  such  exceptions  is  by  no 
means  large,  and  the  preponderance,  among  English  words 
beginning  with  v,  of  words  of  French  and  Latin  origin,  is 
quite  remarkable. 

The  Lat.  u  is  exceptionally  represented  by  b  in  F,  brebis, 
from  Low  Lat.  berbicem,  for  L.  uerueeem,  a.  sheep ;  and  by/ 
in  F.Jbis,  from  Lat.  m'cem,  a  time,  turn ;  but  neitlier  of  these 
words  appear  in  English. 

The  0.  H.  G.  w  became  gw  in  the  mouths  of  Ihe  Celtic 
inhabitants  of  Gaul,  just  as  the  L.  uallum  became  gwal  in 
Welsh.  We  even  find  the  L.  u  represented  by  gu  (later  g) 
in  a  very  few  instances,  as  in  Ihe  remarkable  case  of 
L.  uiperam,  a  viper,  0.  F.  guivre,  F.  givre.  But  the 
Normans  found,  naturally,  no  difficulty  at  all  in  pronouncing 
Ihe  w,  which  was  once  a  common  sound  in  Old  Norse  (though 
it  has  now  become  i') ;  hence  the  L.  uiperam  became  A.  F. 
and  M.  E,  wivre ',  whence  E.  wivern  or  tvyvern,  with  an 
epenthetic  final  n.  Such  is  the  simple  origin  of  the  myste- 
rious heraldic  ivyvern,  which  has  been  transformed  from  a 
viper  into  a  winged  dragon,  with  a  serpent's  tail.  Similarly 
from  L.  uaslare,  probably  confused  with  O.  H.G.  was/en 
ffvaitjan),  with  the  same  sense,  we  have  A.  F.  waster,  E, 
waste,  vb.     There  are  several  other  A.  F.  words  beginning 

'  The  A.  F.  wivre  doubtless  existed :  it  ii  ipelt  guieere  in  Ibe 
ficttlary,  1.  813.    Cbincec  has  laivrt,  wivert,  Troil.  iil.  1013. 
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with  w ;  but,  as  they  are  of  Teutonic  origin,  they  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  future  chapter.     See  §  172,  p.  246. 

The  O.  F.  gu^  at  first  pronounced  as  gw^  soon  passed  into 
hard  (^)  g,  as  in  mod.  F.  guide^  especially  in  words  of  Teu- 
tonic origin,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter.  This  even  happened 
with  a  very  few  Latin  words,  as  in  F.  gut  from  L.  uiscum ; 
but  I  do  not  remember  that  any  of  these  passed  into  English. 

Medially,  V  (from  L.  u)  between  two  vowels  is  usually 
retained,  as  in  L.  greuare^  A.  F.  grever,  E.  grieve.  So  also 
after  a  consonant,  as  in  L.  seruurtiy  F.  L.  servuy  F.  serf) 
L.  saluare,  O.  F.  sauver,  A.  F.  sauver,  saver,  M.  E.  sauven, 
saven,  E.  save.  But  L.  vivenda,  victuals,  neut.  pi.,  treated  as 
a  fem.  sing,  with  the  form  *vivanda  (Ital.  vivanda),  dropped 
the  medial  v  to  avoid  repetition ;  hence  A.  F.  viande,  viaunde^ 
E.  viands). 

Vr  >  ^  in  Low  L.  paraveredum  {j=parav  redum),  A.  F. 
palefrei,  Y..  palfrey. 

Bv  >  rb  in  L.  curvare,  F.  courber,  M.  E.  courben,  E.  curb, 

V  is  sometimes  lost  in  consonantal  combinations ;  as  in 
L.  civiiatem  {•=civ*tatem),  O.  F.  and  A.  F.  die,  M.E.  citee, 
E.  cify ;  \a,pulverem  {^pulv'rem),  O.  Y,puldre,  with  excrescent 
dy  later  poudre,  M.  E.  poudre,  E.  powder  ;  see  Lr  in  §  1 60. 

Finally.  Final  v  becomes  f\  as  in  L.  bovem,  A.  F.  boef, 
befy  E.  bee/\  L.  breve  (neuter),  A.  F.  bref  brief  E.  brie/',  L. 
gravem,  adj.,  grievous,  A.  F.  gref,  grief,  s.,  grief,  E.  grief. 
This  F.  final  f  sometimes  drops  in  English,  viz.  in  the  ter- 
mination -if{='L,'ivum)\  as  in  A.  P\  iolifY,  jolly ;  A.  F. 
hastif  E.  hasty ;  F.  restif  Tudor  E.  restie,  but  also  restive,  as 
at  present. 

Vy,  Vi.  Vy  becomes  j  (j),  written  ge  or  g,  L.  abbre- 
viare  {=zabbrevyare),  O.  F.  abregier,  A.  F.  abregger,  E.  abridge, 
where  the  vowel-change  is  possibly  due  to  a  notion  of  some 
connection  with  E.  bridge*,  L.  diluvium  {^^diluvyum),  A. F. 
deluge,  E.  deluge  \  L.  caveam  {=cavyam),  A.  F.  cage,  E.  cage  ; 
L.  servientem,  A.  F.  seriant^  seriaunt,  serieant  (where  /= j),  E. 
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tergtani ;  L.  salvia,  the  plant  called  sage,  O.  F.  salge,  sauge, 
M.E.  sauge,  E.  tage.  Our  legerdemain  is  from  O,  F.  Ugier 
tie  main,  light  of  hand  ;  where  the  0.  F.  legier  answers  to  a 
Lat.  'leviarium  ;  from  L.  Icvis,  light. 

§  162.  Iiabialiaation.  This  is  the  most  convenient  place 
for  noticing  the  phenomenonof  labialisation,  or  the  occasional 
modification  of  consonants  and  vowels  by  the  influence  of  the 
Lat.  u  (=w),  when  the  said  u  follows  or  precedes  another 
vowel. 

Ua.  Here  «  becomes  v  or  disappears ;  aa  in  L.  lanuarium 
=janwaryum),  7.  Janvier ;  Lat,  neut.  pi.  cornua,  F.  eorne,  fern. 
sing,,  whence  E.  cornel. 

Uo,  ui,  no.  The  u  disappears  after  a  double  consonant; 
as  in  L,  baltutre,  O.  F,  hatire,  baire,  E.  batUr ;  L.  quatuor, 
gualluor,  O.  F.  katre,  quaire,  E.  cater,  four,  in  dice-play. 

As  an  example  of  labialised  modification,  consider  L.  habuil, 
O.  F.  ol,  F.  eut,  where  the  a  of  habuit  is  altered  to  0.  F.  o  by 
the  influence  of  «  after  the  loss  of  i. 

But  the  most  remarkable  examples  are  seer  in  L.  claitum 
(^ctawum),  a  nail,  O.  F.  do,  F.  clou;  Low  L.  Andegauum 
{=A»degawum),  F.  Anjou.  From  O.  F.  do  was  formed  a 
verb  enelolr,  later  enclo^'er,  mod.  F.  enclouer,  to  drive  in  a  nail, 
hence,  to  stop  up,  choke,  borrowed  by  E.  as  encl/y,  anelqy, 
acl^,  accloy,  and  now  spell  cioy;  see  Aceloy  in  the  New  E. 
Dictionary.  As  for  F.  clou,  it  was  transferred  into  English 
witli  the  sense  of  '  clove,'  the  plural  being  cloues,  clawes,  or 
clowys;  and  the  mod.  E.  clove  (if  my  guess  is  right)  seems 
to  be  due  to  a  misreading  of  the  plural  cloues.  as  if  it  were 
pronounced  cloves.  We  also  find  labialisation  after  e ;  thus 
L.  dtbuit  became  F.  dut. 

§  163.  Histoiy  of  8.  Initially.  Initial  s  was  voiceless, 
and  so  remains ;  as  in  L.  saceellum,  a  little  bag,  O,  F.  and 
M.  E.  saehel,  E.  satchel. 

To  words  beginning  with  L.  sp,  st,  sc,  a  slight  initial  vowel- 
sound  was  prefixed,  which  was  wriilen  e  (for  older  /,  as  in  Low 
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Lat.  isponsio  for  sponsio,  in  Ducange).  Hence  0.  F.  esfiine, 
from  L.  spinam  ;  O.  F.  eslable,  from  L.  slabulum ;  O.  F.  eicuyer, 
from  L.  scularium.  As  ihis  prefixed  e  was  needless  in  English, 
which  is  fond  of  initial  sp,  s/,  se,  il  was  readily  dropped ;  but 
in  mod.  F.  the  x  liecame  mute.  Hence  we  have  E.  spi'ne  (ihom), 
s/aiie,  squire,  corresponding  to  F.  /pine,  ftabU,  icuyer.  In 
some  cases,  the  t  is  preserved  in  English ;  we  can  say  either 
tipy  or  spy,  esptcial  or  special,  eslablisk  or  stablisk.  estate  or 
stale,  esquire  or  squire,  escutcheon  or  scutcheon,  escape  or  scape ; 
and,  of  course,  there  is  a  tendency  to  differeniiaie  the  senses 
of  the  forms.  Even  in  0.  F.  there  was  no  need  to  prefix  e  if 
the  preceding  word  ended  with  a  vowel,  so  that  '  the  spouse ' 
was  la  spouse,  not  la  espouse ;  hence,  even  in  English,  we  have 
kept  spouse  for  the  substantival  form,  and  espouse  as  a  verb. 
Hence  also,  the  sb.  eschealor  was  readily  reduced  to  {s)cheator 
or  cheater,  giving  a  new  verb  to  cheat,  and  the  verbal  sb.  a 
cheat.  Of  course  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  many  cases, 
die  0.  F.  prefix  es-  (F.  /-)  represents  the  L.  ex.  Thus  L. 
expandere,  0.  F.  espandre.  A,  F.  espaundre^,  is  the  origin  of 
E.  spawn,  in  which  the  final  d  has  been  dropped.  This  0.  F. 
prefix  es-  (when  from  L.  ex)  was  readily  considered  as  having 
an  intensive  force,  and  hence  the  notion  arose  that  an  E. 
initial  s  can  be  intensive  also ;  but  the  usual  illustrations  of 
this  fancy  arc  quite  illusory,  and  the  notion  that  s  is 'naturally 
intensive '  is  unmeaning.  Smash  is  not  derived  from  mash, 
but  is  an  independent  word.  If  smelt  is  allied  to  melt,  it  is 
possibly  because  melt  has  lost  an  initial  s.  Sguash  (originally 
squach)  and  quash  are  from  different  roots,  and  answer,  re- 
spectively, to  O,  F.  esquacher  (L.  *  excoactiare)  and  0,  F. 
quasser  (L.  quassare).  We  may,  however,  admit  that  s-  repre- 
sents F.  es'  (L.  ex-)  in  the  prov.  E.  squench,  to  quench,  and 
in  E.sp/aih,  as  compared  with  the  older  plash. 

Medially.  F.  medial  s,  between  two  vowels,  was  really  the 
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voiced  a,  though  wriiten  as  s.  Hence  £.  has  the  same  symbol 
(j)  with  the  same  sound  (z) ;  as  in  E.  cause  from  F.  cause, 
L.  causam,  cautiam,  though  this  is  a  '  learned '  form.  The 
popular  F.  form  was  rhi>se,  only  preserved  in  E.  in  the  term 
kickshaws,  a.  late  parody  of  the  F.  quelque  chose.  A  very  re- 
markable word  is  the  Late  LaL  repausare,  to  repose,  coined 
from  Gk.  imvan  (whence  Y.  pause,  E.  pause).  This  is  the 
origin  of  F.  reposer,  E,  repose ;  and  is  most  likely  the  word  which 
gave  rise  to  the  Late  Lsit.  pausare,  F.  poser,  E.  pose,  K^ether 
with  all  its  other  compounds,  viz.  appose,  compose,  depose,  dispose, 
expose,  impose,  oppose,  propose,  suppose,  transpose.  The  notable 
feature  about  these  words  is  that,  whilst  formally  derived  from 
the  Gk.  iravi7ic,  they  all  took  up  die  meaning  of  h.  potuie 
and  its  compounds. 

Double  s  remains  ;  as  in  Low  L.  passare,  F.  passer,  E.  pass. 
We  also  find  st  due  to  assimilation ;  as  in  L.  capasm,  F. 
chasse,  E.  chase,  as  a  technical  tenn  in  printing.  In  the  case 
of  L.  vasfeliuni,  a  small  vessel,  F.  vaissel,  A.  F.  vessel,  E.  vessel, 
the  use  of  s  for  c  is  only  a  graphic  change. 

Medial  s  (=3)  before  a  liquid,  viz,  in  the  combinations  si, 
sm,  sn,  became  mute  at  an  early  period  ',  and  invariably  dis- 
appears in  English  as  pronounced,  though  the  s  is  sometimes 
written ;  and  the  preceding  vowel-sound  is  necessarily  long. 
Examples  are  seen  in  L,  blasphemare,  0.  F.  blasmer,  A.  F. 
ilasmer,  ilamer,  E.  blame ;  L.  insalam,  A.  F.  isle,  ille,  E.  isle; 
L.  masculum,  A.  F.  masle,  male.  E.  male ;  L,  disteiunare.  Low 
L.  disjunare,  A.  F.  disner,  diner,  E.  dine  * ;  L.  misculare,  A.  F. 
mesler,  meller,  F.  mtler,  whence  E.  mfUe,  as  well  as  M.  E. 

'  The  inTBiittble  (Jisappcarani 
shows  that  it  wu  klte&dy  mote 
1  »■!)■ 

*  For  ■  complete  solution,  by  Gaslod  Paris,  of  ihii  difficatt  word,  lee 
Rominia,  viii.  95.  It  is  a  qucslioa  of  accentQBlioii :  diijUm  gives  O.  F. 
dtijtm,  but  disjundu,  diijunAmtu  give  O.  F.  disntr,  disHonl.  Heucc, 
procticaity,  nous  dtaem  is  the  pi,  convspottding  to/<  dijeunt.  Jirtak- 
filll  oloDe,  bat  mw  diru  in  compoay. 
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mtlle,  a  contest,  a  form  which  occurs  frequently  in  Barbour's 
■Bruce'.    a.'S..  menial;  p.  bij. 

St  remains  in  Middle  English,  even  where  the  j  is  lost  in 
French  ;  as  in  L.  btsHaw,  A.  F.  and  M.  E.  bfstc,  E.  btaU  (F, 
h?le) ;  L.  ftsla,  neut.  pi.  treated  as  fern,  sing.,  A.  F.  and  M.  E. 
/«/<■,  E./Mj/(F./rfO. 

In  a  few  words,  4  (=zl)  became  sdl  (=zd[,  with  excres- 
cent (/)  and  then  dl.  Thus  L.  mespHum  (from  Gk.  fiimnXav), 
a  medlar,  became  0.  F.  mtslc,  whence  'mrsdle,  'medic,  M.  E. 
medle,  a  medlar;  ihe  tree  being  known  as  O.  F.  meilier,  whence 
M.  E.  mcdUr,  a  medlar-tree ;  we  have  transferred  this  form 
from  the  tree  to  ihe  fruit  itself,  which  should  properly  be  called 
a  meddle.  In  the  same  way,  from  L.  miiculare,  we  have  O,  F. 
and  A.  F.  mester^  O.  F.  mrsdUr  (in  Wace,  see  Godefroy,  s.  v. 
medler),  A.  F.  medkr,  E.  meddle ;  cf  F.  meler.  (for  mesUr) '. 
The  past  participle  of  this  verb  appears  in  M.  E.  medli,  mixed, 
of  mixed  colours  (Chaucer,  C.  T.  328),  E.  medley;  as  well  as 
in  F.  mil/e,  fcm.,  which  we  also  borrowed  at  a  later  period.  In 
the  same  way,  the  A.  F.  equivalent  of  E.  maU  appears  in  three 
forms,  viz.  mash,  madk,  and  male ;  and  the  old  forms  of  F.  and 
E.  vaUl  appear  as  O.  F.  vasld  (Burguy),  A.  F.  vadlel,  vallet, 
valet.  In  the  latter  case  we  have  yet  another  fonn  in  the  0.  F. 
variel  (apparently  intermediate  between  vaslel  and  vallet),  and 
this  is  preserved  in  E,  varlcl.  The  O.  F.  masle  is  from  L.  mascu- 
lum ;  and  the  O.  F.  raslel  represents  a  Low  L.  ace.  voisallettumi 
allied  to  Low  L.  vassallus.  both  from  Low  L.  vassus,  a  servant, 
from  the  Celtic  pms  (Welsh  gwas),  a  servant,  youth. 

Finally.  Final  ss  remained  voiceless,  but  was  written  as 
a  single  s.  This  sound  is  preserved  in  English,  though  lost  in 
French.  Thus  we  have  L.  passum,  A.  F.  and  M.  E.  pas,  E. 
fiare  (F.  pas) ;  O.  F.  ha  las,  where  ha  is  an  inlerjecdon,  and 
to  represents  L,  las.rum,  wearied,  E.alas(F,  Mas) ;  L.  casum, 

'  Litin:  refers  O.  F.  mtsUr  to  L.  miifulan,  hut  O.  F,  medler  to  ta 
imaginary  L.  'miitulare.  This  seems  to  me  unneccsaary,  became  we 
ihould  have  to  accuunt  for  E.  meillar  by  ■  ^mikr  invention. 
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A.  F.  and  M.  E.  eas,  E.  case  (F.  eai) ;  L.  grossum,  A.  F.  gros, 

E.  ^ow  {F,  froj) ;  etc.    In  the  last  instance,  the  mod.  F. 
^  silent  J  i3  dropped  in  E.  grogram,  Tudor  E.  grc^ran,  from 

F.  gros  grain,  a  coarse  grained  stuff;  whence,  still  later, 
E.  grog.    Cf.  E.  culM. 

Sy,  Si  Lat,  si  {=5/)  became  voiced  z  (written  s)  with 
epenthetic  ;';  thus  E.  prison,  A.  F.  prison  (Ilal  prigione), 
represents  Lat.  prensionem,  from  prmdere=preh(ndere,  to 
seize.  Tudor  E.  /bison,  abundance,  A,  F,  foiswi,  represents 
h./usionem.  But  the  s  remained  voiceless  when  another  j 
preceded ;  as  in  E.  grease,  F.  graisse,  which  represents  a  Low  . 
Lat.  'grassia,  from  grassus,  for  L.  crassus,  fat. 

§  184,  Short  Table  of  the  Commonest  Consonantal 
Changes. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  above,  that  the  consonantal 
changes  in  French  are  extreme!)-  numerous  and  complex, 
as  so  much  depends  upon  their  surroun<iings.  Hence,  in 
the  following  table,  nothing  is  attempted  beyond  a  general 
summary  of  the  changes,  which  neither  includes  all  of  them, 
nor  fully  shows  under  what  circumstances  the  change  takes 
place.  Yet  it  may  be  useful  as  a  mere  indication  of  the  kind 
of  changes  lo  be  expected, 

K.  Lat.  e.  Initially.  Oc,  eh,  g.  C  before  e  and  i  is  pro- 
nounced aaj.  Medially.  C  between  two  vowels  >^, 
y,  s,  or  is  lost;  ee,ei>si,isi.  C  after  a  consonant > 
e.ei.     Ci>it.     Nel>inl.     Finally.    Ce>s,  x.     Cel 

>{i)xi,{i)f.    Cii>{ty.    Cc>c.    Sr>is.   <5  146.) 

KW,  Lat.  ju.     Qu>qu,  e  ;  and  medially,  g.    (§  147.) 

H.  Lat.  h,     ZT either  remains,  or  is  lost.     (§  148.) 

C.  Lai.  g.    Initially.     G>g,  J.     G  before  e  and  /  is  now 

pronounced  as    F.  j,  formerly  as  E.  /.     Medially. 

G  frequenily>_>'>i,  but  also jf.    Gn>ign.    Ng>ign. 

Ng'r>indr.    (J  149.) 
T.  LaL  /.     Unchanged  initially.     Medially.     T>l,  d,  1,  or 

disappears.     Ti{fy)>e,  is,  isi.     Tiog,  ch.   (§  151.) 
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D.  Lat.  d.  Unchanged  initially.  Medially,  d  disappears 
between  two  vowels ;  and,  finally,  may  be  lost.  /?('> 
g,j.     Ndi>ng.     (5  151.) 

N.  LaL  n.  Medially,  N>n,r\  finally,  iV>n,  m.  Rmn> 
rm,     Nr>ndr.     Ns>s.     Ni>'gn,  gn,  ng,     Mni> 

"g-   (5 153) 

P.  LaL  p.  Unchanged  initially.  Medially.  P>v,  or  dis- 
appears. Pi{Py)>ch,f\  and  even ^  (< ii)-  ■''■*> 
w.     Finally.    Ps>s,    (§  154.) 

F.  Lat.^  Gk. /lA.     /'remains.     Ph>ph.f,p.    (§155.) 

B.  Lat.  i.  Unchanged  initially.  Medially,  ^>i,  ?',  or  dis- 
appears.    Bt>l,  d.    Bi>g.    (5  156.) 

M,  LaL  m.  Initially,  M>m,  n.  Medially.  Ml>mbl.  Mr 
■>mbr.  Mt>nl.  The  LaL  final  m  islosL  Mi(my) 
•>ng,nge.    ($  I57-) 

Y.  Lat.  (',  hi,  hy  ;  Git,  e.  Initially,  F.  j\  otherwise,  F.  /. 
Gk.  Balso>F.  a,     (§  158,) 

R.  LaL  r.  Unchanged  initially.  Medially.  R>r,  I;  or 
may  shift  its  position.  Rr>rr,  r.  Jis>rs,  t.  Cr, 
gr>tr.  Tr,dr>rr,r.  Pr,  br>vr.  M'r>mbr. 
N'r>ndr.  Rmr^rbr.  Excrescent  /  may  arise  be- 
fore r.    (5 159.) 

L.  Lat.  L  Initial  Z>/,  r.  Medially.  L>1,  r,  or  is  lost. 
Zi'>//.  Al>al,  au.  El>el,  tan.  Ol>ol,  ou. 
Ul>u,  ou.  Cl,gl>i!.  Icl»l,  ilL  Tl,dl>ll,ul. 
M>m6l.  S/>1.  Zr,  Igr,  Ivr>udr,  dr.  Li{fy)> 
n,ill,il.     Liolg.    (§  160.) 

W.    Lat.  u  {=w);   0.  H.  G.  w.      Initially.  F.  v,  gtt,  g\ 
alsoi,/    Medially,  u  {w)>v,g;  or  is  lost. 
Rv  >  rb.    Final  v  >f.    ( 7  >gt,  g.   A  vu  >  01 

S.  Lat.  *  (voiceless).  Initial  sp,  si,  sotsp,  est, 
i(.  Medial  s  is  voiced  between  vowels. 
Ct>iss.  S  becomes  mute  before  /,  m,  n 
appears,  but  the  preceding  vowel  (in  F.) 
with  a  circumQex.    Finalw>J.    Si(s)/)>  u.   ({163.) 
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French  Words  not  of  Latin  Origin. 

{  165.  With  a  few  incidental  exceptions,  the  French 
words  considered  in  the  last  two  chapters  are  of  Latin  origin; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Anglo- 
French  words  discussed  in  Chapter  VI,  and  of  the  later 
French  words  discussed  in  Chapters  VIII  and  IX.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  French,  like  English,  is  an  extremely  composite 
language,  as  is  explained  at  some  length  in  §§  136, 137  above. 

The  chief  sources  of  French,  beside  Latin,  that  call  for  a 
few  remarks,  are  the  Greek,  the  Celtic,  and  the  Teutonic 
sources.  Words  from  such  sources  as  Italian  or  Spanish,  or 
other  still  remoter  languages,  will  be  discussed  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  said  languages  in  due  course.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  we  have  also  borrowed  many  French  words 
of  which  the  origin  is  entirely  unknown. 

§  166.  French  worda  of  G-reek  origin.  We  have 
already  seen  (vol,  i.  5  401}  that  nearly  fifty  words  of  Greek 
origin  were  taken  into  English  before  the  Norman  Conquest, 
but  ^1  of  them  were  borrowed  through  the  medium  of  Latin, 
In  the  same  way,  the  Greek  words  that  found  their  way  into 
French  likewise  did  so  through  the  medium  of  Latin.  Hence 
the  ordinary  phonetic  rules  for  the  transformation  of  Latin 
words  into  French  apply  to  these  words  also,  so  diat  no 
special  discussion  of  them  is  necessary.  A  list  of  more  than 
450  words,  marked  as  '  French  from  Latin  from  Greek '  is 
given  in  my  Dictionary,  and  ed.,  p.  758;  and  a  list  of  eight 
;  p.  835.     At  p.  759  I  have  also  given  a  list  of  s 
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forty-6ve  laie  French  words,  marked  as '  French  from  Greek,' 
which  were  borrowed,  apparently,  direcdy  from  Greek;  but 
they  are  mostly  '  learned  '  words,  very  slightly  altered,  and  so 
cause  but  little  difficulty. 

A  long  list  of  French  words  of  Greek  origin  is  given 
in  Slappers'  Dielionnaire  Synoptiqiie  d' Elymologie  Franfaise, 
p.  171,  arranged  in  9*5  groups.  They  are  mostly  of  learned 
origin,  and  many  of  them  never  found  their  way  into  English. 
Strangely  enough,  all  such  words  as  chaise  (from  L.  cathedra, 
from  Gk.  •ca0iipa)  are  given  in  this  work  among  the  '  Latin' 
words,  often  without  any  hint  thai  they  are  merely  Greek  words 
in  a  Latin  spelling.  Such  an  arrangement  has  some  practical 
convenience,  but  it  fails  to  take  us  back  to  the  real  sourt 

5  167.  In  his  Grammalik  des  AU/raazosischen,  Schwan  has 
some  remarks  upon  t!ie  phonology  of  Greek  loan-words  in 
French,  which  are  worth  notice,  and  from  which  I  here  copy 
some  particulars.  Perhaps  it  is  worth  while  to  remark,  that 
the  Greek  here  spoken  of  is  the  late  or  Byzantine  Greek  rather 
than  that  of  the  classical  period. 

Vowela.  Gk.  ■  became  F.  L.  /  (e).  Ex.  Gk.  mOiBpa,  L. 
calhedra,  O.  F.  chaert,  A.  F.  chalre,  M.  E,  chaUrt,  E.  chair, 
modified  to  agree  with  F.  chairc.  Parisian  F.  has  also  turned 
chaire  into  chain,  whence  E.  chaise.  In  the  case  of  ptpptr 
(Gk.  irartpi),  we  have  gone  back  to  the  Greek  spelling,  though 
the  r  is  changed  lo  i'  in  L.  fii^r  and  A.  S.  pifiar. 

Gk.  1  became  F.  L.  e  (/),  Gk,  itdfujXot,  L.  camelus,  O.  F. 
chamtil,  chamoii ;  cf.  M.  E.  camaille,  Chaucer,  C.  T.,  E.  1 1 96 ; 
but  E.  camrl,  F,  chameau,  like  Ilal.  cammello.  Span,  camtlh, 
answer  to  a  Lat.  ace,  lyjje  'camellum. 

Gk.  n  became  g  {!).  Gk.  oarpior,  L.  oUrea  (oslria),  O.  F. 
uislr(,  F.  imiire;  but  A.  F.  oistre^  E.  oysltr.  Gk.  mJiHw,  L. 
podium,  O.  F.  pm,  E.  pew  '. 


'  O.  F.  u  becomes  E.  u,  prononncec 
i«.      Hence  E.  pern  represents  O. 
dropped,  ttiough  rcpresenled  b;  «  in  the  M.  E.^i 
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Gk.  01  became  p  (o).     Gk.  fipa,  L.  hura,  A.  F.  hmre, 
hour ;  F.  heure, 

Gk.  u  became  L.  fi=F.L.  p.  Gk.  «t-,9<pro^,  L.  guber. 
A.  F.  g<memer,  E.  govern  ;  F.  goumrntr.  Gk.  Kpuimj,  Low 
h.grupta,'F.grollc,'E.grol.  But  Gk.  C  became_)'=t  I  as  in 
L.  gyrart,  girare,  F.  ^'rirr ;  from  Gk.  yCpot,  a  ring.  Spenser 
h*s  gyre,  from  L,  gyrm. 

Gk.  (I  became  L.  t.  Gk.  aapdSiittos,  L.  paradisus,  0.  F. 
paradis ;  E.  paradise.    This  is  a '  learned '  form ;  the  popular 

0.  F.  form  was/arall',  whence,  with  intercalated  v,  was  formed 
'parevis,  soon  shortened  lo  partus  ;  hence  M.  E.  partus, 
Chaucer,  C.  T.  310.     (See  par  pi's  in  Scheler). 

Consonanta.  Gk.  il»h.p.  Gk.  w'Xai^or,  Low  L.  i7i/y>iM ; 
whence  F.  roup.  Gk.  iroprfiipa,  L.  purpura,'  F.  pourpre, 
M.  E.  purpri,  F..  purple,  by  differenilalion  of  r  to  /.  But  in 
later  words0=L. /A,  F.^ 

Gk.  fl>L.  /,  often  written  Ih.  Thus  F.  «;W<r  is  from  L. 
spata,  Gk.  ireddi] ;  of  which  the  dimin.  form  is  L.  spatula, 
whence  E.  spatula  and  epaulet. 

Gk.  f  (sometimes  >  dy,  very  near  the  sound  of  E.  j),  written 

1.  Gk.  fiAor,  zeal;  whence  L.  selosus,  A.  F.gf&is,  'E. jealous,  F. 
jahux.   In  late  words,  Gk.  f,  Lai.  a,  gives  F.  b,  as  in  s^le, 

E.  sm/,  from  Gk.  fiXot,     Hence  E.  zealous,  later  doublet  of 

/ftj/flKJ. 

Gk.  x>*i  written  i,  r,  fA.  Gk.  x"P'^^  x^P^.  ^  '^af  of 
papers  L.  carta,  rharta  (with  eli=k)\  F.  ckarte,  E.  ^Aart. 
Cf.  also  Ital.  carta,  whence  F.  carte,  E.  cdcrf.     See  p.  188. 

The  forms  of  Latin  and  Greek  words,  corresponding  to 

F.  words  of  learned  origin,  are  so  well  known  and  so  access- 
ible, that  further  discussion  is  unnecessary. 

%  168.  French  Words  of  Celtic  origin.  A  list  of  French 
Words  of  Celtic  origin,  arranged  in  ninely-siit  groups,  is  given 
by  Slappers.     In  several  cases,  the  origin  of  these  words  is 

'  Strictly,  F.  L./(ir/ofii(Scliwanl.    The  usual  O.  F.  form  is /ar^. 
VOL.  n.  R 
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either  doubtful  or  obscure,  and  their  whole  number  is  com- 
paralively  insignificant.  lirachet  gives  thirty-four  words  of 
supposed  Celtic  origin,  of  which  only  a  few  are  represented  in 
EngHsh.viz.  in  the  E.  haggagi,  bar,  iaiin,  belony,  billiards,  bran^ 
budget,  cormorant,  darn,  garrotte,  gar ttr,  harness,  lay,pol,  quay, 
toque  (a  cap),  truant,  vassal,  to  which  he  might  have  added 
vaUt-  He  also  mentions  F.  goher  and  goeland,  related  to 
E.  gob  (mouth)  and  perhaps  to  E.  gull  (bird)  respectively ;  as 
■well  as  btc,  beak,  marne,  marl,  lime,  a  league  (distance).  The 
list  in  Siappers  includes  such  words  as  are  represented  in  E. 
by  bachelor,  baggage,  bar,  bard,  bargain,  base,  adj.,  basin, 
bastard,  baton,  beak,  bracket,  bran,  branch,  bribe,  budget,  cabin, 
cairn,  canton,  chemise,  clan,  claymore,  coal  (!),  cormorant,  crook, 
cromlech,darn,ddlmen,druid,  dune, gaiter,  garrotte, garter,  gob, 
gravel,  gull,  harness,  javelin,  lay,  league,  marl,  pack,  petty,  quay, 
rogue,  toque,  valet,  vassal,  vavassor.  Of  these  we  may  feel  sure 
that  cairn,  clan,  claymore  were  simply  borrowed  from  English, 
which  adopted  them  from  Gaelic ;  see  vol.  i.  §  409,  p.  449 ; 
whilst  bard  is  as  much  English  as  French.  My  own  list 
of  French  words  of  Celtic  origin  (Diet.  p.  751)  includes  at- 
tach, attack,  baggage,  bar  (with  derivatives),  basin,  basenet, 
beak,  beck  (a  nod  or  sign),  billet  (log  of  wood),  billiards, 
bobbin^,  boudoir  i,  bound  (limit),  bourn  (limit),  brail,  branch, 
brave,  bray,  v.  (to  bray  as  an  ass),  bribe,  brisket,  bruit,  budge, 
(fur),  budget,  car  (with  derivatives),  carcanet,  career,  carol, 
carpenter,  carry,  caul,  cloke,  crucible,  ga^,  garter , gobbet, gobble, 
gravel,  grebe,  harness,  hurl,  hurt,  hurtle,  javelin.  Job  {ity  peck), 
lay  (song),  lias,  lockram,  maim,  mavis,  mutton,  petty  ?,  pickaxe, 
picket,  pip  (on  cards),  pique,  piquet,  pottage,  pottle,  pouch,  putty, 
quay,  rock,  s.,  rogue,  sol  i,  tan,  tawny,  tenny,  tetchy,  truant, 
valet,  varlet,  vassal.  To  which  I  add  league  (distance),  from 
a  Laiin  form  of  a  Celtic  word. 

It  would  take  up  a  great  deal  of  space,  not  very  profitably, 
to  discuss  the  probabilities  that  some  of  the  words  in  tbe 
above  lists  are  truly  of  Celtic  origin.     It  is  a  difficult  OBd 
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obscure  subject;  and  I  cannot  do  belter  than  refer  the 
reader  lo  one  of  Ihe  very  few  sane  books  that  treat  of  it,  viz, 
the  KdtoTomaniichM  of  R.  Tliurneysen,  published  at  Halle, 
in  1884,  which  discusses  the  Celtic  etymolog'ies  given  in  the 
Elymologischts  W'6rlerbuch  by  F.  Diez.  Of  course,  (he  reader 
should  also  consult  the  New  E.  Dictionary. 

I  will  only  give  here  the  latest  known  results.  Of  all  the 
words  menlionedabove. and  included  in  the  New  E.  Dictionary, 
in  the  parts  from  A^Ciiv.  the  following  are  there  definitely 
rejected  from  the  list,  viz.  bachtlor,  baggagt,  bar.  basin,  iate- 
»ft,  bick,  billil,  billiards,  brave,  brisket,  bruil.  canton,  earcanel 
{of  Teut.  origin  ;  cf.  O.  H.  G.  querca,  throat),  carol,  chtmise ; 
whilst  some  others  are  left  doubtful. 

It  must  be  noted,  also,  that  some  of  the  words  in  Stapper's 
list  (such  as  cromlech)  came  lo  ub  from  Celtic  directly,  and 
not  through  ihe  medium  of  French.  When  we  turn  to 
Thumeysen,  we  find  that  he  definitely  rejects  the  Celdc 
origin  assigned  to  most  of  the  above  words,  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  list  must  be  largely  reduced.  Amongsl  those  that 
may,  with  more  or  less  probability,  be  retained  are  these : 
btak  (if  allied  to  the  Cellic  stem  bacc-.  a  hook) ;  belony,  brail, 
bray,  budgi  (if  allied  lo  budge/),  budget,  car  (with  ils  deriva- 
tives, such  as  career,  carry,  charge,  chariot),  carpenter,  cloke, 
cormorant,  dolmen^,  garter*,  gobbet},  gobble},  gravel,  grebe, 
harness,  hurl}  (together  with  hurl,  hurtle),  javelin,  job  (to 
peck),  lay  (song),  league  (distance),  lias,  lociram,  mavis, 
petty  i,  quay,  sol},  tan  (or  is  it  O.  G.  H.  ?  tawny  and  tenny  go 
with  it),  truant,  valet,  varlit,  vassal  (also  vavassor).  Perhaps 
we  may  even  add  bijou,  lawn  (of  grass),  lees  (of  wine),  veer ; 

'  A  Breton  word,  bnl  only  the  latter  half  i>  Cellic.  The  sense  i> 
'stone  table,'  for  Cellic  leverscj  the  ordec;  >nd  the  syliahlc  <tal  is 
merely  the  popalai  O.  V.  late,  a  table,  rcgDlnrly  ronneil  from  L.  tabula 
{tav'la,  lauld'. ;  Ihe  form  tidili  being  really  the  'learned'  form.  Men 
a  Bret,  mean,  macH,  n  stone,  W.  maen,  a  ^tone,  ■«  in  n'll-i/aem. 

*  GarrMe  seems  lo  have  been  taken  by  lu  lioni  Spanish. 
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see  Thurneysen,  pp.  91,  65,  66,  82.  The  tendency  of 
modem  cniicism  is  to  decrease  tlte  number  of  words  of 
supposed  Celtic  origin  ;  for  it  is  now  known  thai  Welsh, 
Gaelic,  and  even  Irish  possess  many  words  resembling 
English  only  because  they  have  actually  borrowed  these 
words  from  us' ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  many  words  once 
thought  to  have  been  borrowed  by  French  from  Breton  are 
now  known  to  have  been  borrowed  by  Breton  from  French. 
Moreover,  the  dictionaries  of  the  Celtic  languages  are  often 
untrustworthy.  For  example.  Dr.  Whitley  Stoltea  tells  us 
that  '  the  alleged  Irish  bilif,  the  trunk  of  a  tree  [the  supposed 
origin  of  hillel  and  billiards],  is  only  one  of  the  innumerable 
figments  of  O'Reilly's  Dictionary." 

§  169.  French  Words  of  Germanic  origin.  Brachet 
distinguishes  three  classes  of  words  of  Germanic  origin,  viz. 
(i)  words  ■  introduced  by  the  barbarians  who  ser%*ed  under 
the  Roman  eagles,  such  as  burgus,  used  by  Vegeiius  for 
a  fortified  work;  (2)  war-terms,  feudal  terms,  etc,  which 
Franks,  Goths,  and  Burgundians  brought  in  with  them;  {3) 
a  great  number  of  sea-lerms,  imported  in  the  tenth  century  by 
the  Northmen,'  The  origin  of  words  of  the  third  class 
is  raliier  to  be  sought  in  Scandinavian  and  Low  German  than 
in  High  German;  whilst  words  of  the  second  class  are 
mainly  due  to  the  Prankish  element,  Brachet  further  com- 
putes the  number  of  such  Germanic  words  at  about  450, 
and  thinks  that  almost  an  equal  number  have  been  borrowed 
by  French,  in  modem  times,  from  modern  German.  Of 
these,  I  should  estimate  the  number  (exclusive  of  derivatives) 
that  have  passed  into  English  as  being  somewhat  less  than 
300 :  which  is,  however,  an  important  contribution,  See 
the  lists  in  my  Dictionary,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  751,  835. 

'  As,  for  eumplc,  Welsh  falas,  a  piilace,  pan,  a  ^an.  fapyr,  paper, 
farabl.  ipecch  (parable),  faraJvys.  paradise,  fardvin,  pajdon,  parlyi, 
poralyiis,  parvig,  a  panouk  or  p^iddock,  ftUd,  pellet,  prclad,  prelate, 
pmt,  quick,  ready,  printie,  to  print,  profftivir,  profcMor,  fnpMxejrJ, 
nrophet,  Sk.  ;  all  in  Spnrrcll't  W.  Dictionaiy. 
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By  way  of  example,  1  may  die  ihe  word  venter,  as  having 
a  strange  history.  In  Phillips'  Diet,  (1706)  we  find — '  Vmeer' 
ing,  a  sort  of  inlaid-work  among  joiners,  cabinet-makers,  etc'. 
It  is  merely  borrowed  from  G.  Fvurnier,  Furnier,  s.,  veneer, 
inlay,  or  the  \trb /ournirnt,  /urnirtn,  to  veneer,  or  inlay. 
The  latter  is  the  same  word  as  the  DxAch/ornieren./urniereH, 
to  furnish,  given  by  Kilian  ;  and  both  G.  and  Du.  forms  are 
from  the  Y./ournir,  to  furnish,  0.  F.  fornir,  Prov.  formir, 
fromir.  But  these  Romance  words  were,  in  their  turn, 
borrowed  from  the  O.Yi.G.  /rumJaHy/rumman,  to  furnish, 
allied  to  O.  H.  G.fruma,  profit,  and  (he  ;^6)./rum  {G./ronm), 
excellent.  The  shifting  of  the  r  is  exemplilied  in  the  O.  Sax. 
/ormett,  to  assist,  allied  to  O.  Sax./ormo,  A.  %.  forma,  the  first ; 
cf.  'Z./nrm-er.  So  that  the  word  was  at  first  0.  H.  G.,  and 
then  passed  into  French ;  after  which  it  again  passed  into 
German  in  an  altered  form,  so  that  the  connection  of  G. 
fourniren  with  G./romm  was  much  disguised  ;  nor  would  it 
be  easy  to  guess  that  the  E.  veneer  is  allied  to  Y-./ornirr,  and 
meant,  at  first,  no  more  than  simply  to  help  forward  or 
improve. 

5  170.  Schwan  observes  that  amongst  words  of  this  class 
are  found  several  virbs,  which  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
borrowed  words  being  usually  substantives.  He  also  remarks 
(bat  all  the  early  Germanic  words  that  passed  into  the  folk- 
Latin  belong  to  the  Prankish  dialect,  whereas  some  of  the 
later  words,  wliich  passed  imntediaUly  into  French,  were  from 
other  dialects  (such  as  Middle  High  German,  Low  German, 
and  Dutch).  Mutation  of  the  vowel-sounds  {Umlaut)  look 
place,  in  Prankish,  from  about  750  to  800  a.  d.  ;  and  such 
words  as  were  introduced  into  French  before  that  time  show 
an  absence  of  mutation ;  thus  the  Y.fange,  mud,  answers  to 
the  O.  H.  G.  unmutated  'fanja  (cf.  Goth,  yiinf),  not  to  the 
usual  mutated  O.  H.  O.fenna  (cf.  E./^»). 

§  171-  VowelB.  The  Prankish  vowel-system  agreed  more 
nearly  with  that  of  the  Gothic  than  with  the  usual  0.  H.  G., 
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probably  on  account  of  its  great  antiquity.     The  following 
correspondences  of  vowels  are  given  by  Schw; 

Frankish  a  e  ii  e  6  eu 
Gothic  a  I  a  e  6  (u 
O.  High  G.  a,e    e      fi      a.     uo      iu     < 

The  Frankish  vowels  were  treated  just  like  the  Latin  ones 
in  the  vulgar  folk-Latin ;  as  in  the  following  table— 

Latin  a,a     e,oe,I     6,re      i     o.ii      u 

Frankish       a         e,i         e       r      ii       u 
Folk- LATIN    a  e  g        !        9       V 

§  172.  Consonants.  The  consonantal  system  agreed  rather 
■with  the  Gothic  or  the  Old  Saxon,  than  the  usual  O.  H.  G., 
because  the  words  are  of  such  antiquity  that  ihey  mostly 
belong  to  the  period  before  the  second  sound-shifting  (from 
Low  German  to  High  German)  had  taken  place.  Hence  we 
find  traces  of  the  sounds  of  {j  and  K,  of  k  for  O.  H.  G.  A,  of 
d  for  O.  H.  G.  /,  of  /  for  O.  H.  G.  s,  and  of  p  for  O.  H.  G./ 
We  also  find  Frankish  fA,  cht,  c/ir  for  the  Gothic  and 
O.  H.  0.  A,  hi,  hr;  but  this  is  rather  to  be  looked  on  as 
a  graphic  peculiarity. 

W.  The  Frankish  w)(=E.  hi),  when  initial,  became  F.  L. 
gu  (i.  e.  gvd)i  F.  g.  The  A.  F.  usually  keeps  the  spelling  gu, 
which  is  preserved  even  in  the  modern  English  spelling, 
though  usually  pronounced  as  g.  It  is  even  more  remarkable 
that  A.  F,  frequently  presented  the  initial  w  (both  as  the  sym- 
bol and  with  the  true  sound),  and  that  it  has  even  descended 
to  modern  English  unchanged.  Thus  E.  wort/,  f,,  answers 
to  Frk.  'warda,  F.  L.  gnarda,  F.  garde ;  whilst  the  E,  vb.  lo 
guard  s^asweis  to  Frk,  'wardoii,  F,  'L.  guardare,  A.  F.guarder, 
gardcr.  Cf.  O.  H.  G.  wart,  warlo,  Goth,  wards  (in  daiira- 
wardi,  doorward),  wardja,  a  ward,  a  watcher  ;  O.  H,  G.  war- 

(,  O.  Sax.  warden,  to  guard.     Oilier  E.  words  in  which  the 

V  is  not  of  A.  S.,but  of  A.F.  origin,  are:  wafer, wage,  wager, 

■et,  waif,  wail,  waive,  warble,  warden,  wardrobe,  warison. 
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warrant,  warren  (for  rabbits),  warrior  (A,  F.  guerrayour,  for 
'wtrrqyour),  wasfe,  s.  and  v.,  wictet,  wince,  all  of  Teutonic 
origin ;  and  even  widgeon  (from  L,  uipionem  f),  wivern  (L, 
uiptram).  Initial  f  appears  \vi  gagt, garnish,  garrism.  garrti, 
gay  (O.  F.  gai,  O.  H.  G.  wahi,  gay.  not  from  O.  H.  G.  gdM^, 
gallant,  etc.  ;  and  gu  in  guard,  etc. 

The  mod,  G.  w  has  the  sound  or  r,  and  is  therefore  v  in 
French  ;  as  in  G.  wa/ten,  whence  F.  ratse.  We  have  imported 
tlie  word  direcdy,  and  have  chosen  to  call  ilM'd//3{waols,  wols). 

In  the  word  vogue,  the  v  is  due  to  Ital-  vttgare,  from  M.  H.  G. 
wagiti,  to  float  about;  cf.  G.  wogen. 

Medially,  the  Frk.  w  is  treated  as  F,  v  ;  thus  T./auve  is  from 
the  stem  /alwo-  of  the  Frk.  (O.  H.  G.)/alo,  fallow  in  colour. 

Ch,  The  mod.  G.  guttural  cli,  used  medially,  was  formerly 
written  A,  and  was  treated  as  I.ai  c.  Thus  Frk.  (O.  II-G.) 
wafUan  answered  to  F.  L.  'gitactare,  *waclare,  where  the 
palatalised  c  introduced  an  epenthetic  i,  giving  rise  to  O.  F. 
gaiter,  A.  F,  waiter,  E.  wait.  The  initial  cfil  or  hi,  e/ir  or  hr, 
became  simply  /,  r  respectively ;  cf,  Frk,  Chlodmvig  with 
F.  Lnuis. 

H.  The  ordinary  initial  h  (before  a  vowel)  was  much  weak- 
ened, but  is  usually  preserved,  and  is  almost  always  aspirated 
in  E.  The  English  words  of  Franco-German  origin  that 
preserve  the  h  are:  habergeon,  A^pfarrf (wild, applied  loa  hawk), 
halberd,  hamlel,  hamper,  9,,  hanaper,  Hansealie,  harangue,  har- 
binger, hardy,  hash,  hateh  (to  engrave),  hatchet,  hauberk,  haunch, 
kavirsack,  heinous,  herald,  hemshaw  (young  heron),  heron,  hob 
(a  rustic,  a  fairy),  hobby  (horse),  hobby  (falcon),  hoe,  hoop  (to 
call  aloud,  often  misspelt  •whoop),  housings,  hribbub,  huge, 
Huguenot.  Amongst  these,  the  only  word  in  which  the  h 
should  ever  be  dropped  is  harangue,  in  such  a  phrase  as  '  an 
harangue  ' ;  where  the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable ,"  but 
even  here  many  keep  the  h,  and  say  '  a  harangue. 
is  an  interesting  case,  as  the  G.  word  is  hring,  and  the  h  has 
become  ha,  (4)a,  that  it  might  not  be  lost.    Cf.  Ital.  arringo, 
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Span,  arenga,  an  harangue ;  illustrating  the  changes  from  ing 
to  cttg,  and  from  eng  to  ang.  We  could  hardly  have  clearer 
evidence  of  the  strength  of  the  Frankish  initial  h. 

5  173-  Verba.  In  forming  verbs,  the  Frankish  weak  (usually 
i-ausal)  verbs  in  -ian  are  mostly  treated  like  Lat.  verbs  in  -ire, 
whilst  verbs  in  -an  are  treated  like  verbs  in  -are.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  notice  how  this  distinction  has  left  its  mark  upon 
English.  In  this  way,  the  Frankish  suffix  in  -ian  can  be  traced 
in  the  i  of  ihe  verbs  banish,  burnish,  Jurdisk.Jvrnish.  garnish, 
tarnish,  which  go  back  respectively  to  Frankish  "bannjan  (= 
M.  H.  G.  bennen,  Schade),  *  brunjan  (see  brunen  in  Schade), 
Jurbjatif/rmnjan,  warnjan,  tarnjan  (Schade).  We  even  see  its 
trace  in  the  i  of  hi-i-nous,  an  adj.  foimed  from  (he  sb.  kaiiu, 
a  derivative  of  the  verb  haYr,  from  hatjan,  lo  hate ;  q{ garrison 
(M.  E.  garnison)  and  garniture,  from  Frk.  umrnjaH ;  and  of 
warison,  from  Frk.  warjan.  Nor  is  this  all;  for  the  suffix 
-iatt  in  kausjan,  to  choose,  was  represented  by  a  F.  L,  -jirt 
(-jiirf)  in  a  form  'causjire,  'cosjire*  where  the / (_>')  intro- 
duced an  epenthetic  i',  turning  'cosjir  into  choisir,  and  this 
effect  is  preserved  in  English  in  the  (*  of  the  verbal  sb,  ehoict. 
We  trace  yet  another  causal  verb  by  help  of  the  ("in  seize,  which 
is  derived  from  0.  H.  G.  'sasjun  (Goth,  satjan),  lit.  to  '  set," 
hence,  to  put  one  in  possession.  The  et  in  guarantee  is 
substituted  for  the  older  ji,  ie,  cf.  guaranty,  gitarantie  (see 
Warranty  in  my  List  of  A.  F.  Words)  ;  this  again  leads  ns 
back  lo  O,  F.  waranlir,  and  proves  that  the  verb  lo  warrant 
was  causal,  and  derived  from  ihe  sb.  warrant,  and  not,  con- 
versely, the  sb.  from  the  verb. 

For  the  further  history  of  particular  words,  I  beg  leave  to 
refer  the  reader  to  my  Dictionary.  Much  exact  information 
as  to  the  letter- changes  that  take  place  in  the  case  of  O.  F. 
words  borrowed  from  Frankish  or  O.  H.  G,  may  be  found  in 

■-  E.  Mackel's  work  entitled  Die  GermaniscAen  Eltmtnte  in 

r  /rantosischen   u.  provemalisehen    Sprache ;    Ileilbronn, 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


Words  of  Latin  Origw. 

5 174.  Il  has  already  been  shown  that  English  contains 
about  150  words  of  Latin  origin  that  were  borrowed  before 
the  Norman  Conquest ;  see  vol.  i.  5  400-403.  Lalin  being 
for  us  a  dead  language,  but  in  constant  literary  use,  we  have 
at  all  limes  drawn  upon  it  to  supply  us  with  additional 
words,  especially  those  of  the  learned  kind.  Many  of  tbese 
are  ecclesiastical  or  scholastic.  Certainly  no  single  work 
has  ever  produced  a  greater  or  more  lasting  eSect  upon  our 
vocabulary  than  the  Latin  version  of  the  Bible.  It  was  from 
this  version  (in  slightly  varying  forms')  thai  all  our  earlier 
translations  were  made,  such  as  the  A.  S.  Version  of  the 
Gospels ;  the  Northumbrian  and  Old  Mercian  glosses  of  the 
same ;  the  A.  S.  Version  of  the  Pentateuch  and  portions  of 
the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Job;  the  ralber  numerous 
A.  S.  glosses  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  etc.  Nexi,  we  have  the 
paraphrase  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  in  the  Ormulum,  and 
a  poetical  version  of  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  made 
in  the  lliirleenlh  century ;  a  Northumbrian  poetical  version 
of  the  Psalms,  and  prose  translations  of  the  same  by  William 
of  Shoreham  and  Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole.  It  was  from 
the  Latin  text,  known  as  the  Vulgate  version,  that  the 
complete  English  version  of  the  Bible  was  made  by  John 

'  For  paiticalai^  a£  to  (he  vuiations  in  the  early  Latia  vcTsions,  iee 
-Dr,  Moalton'i  UUtiny  aftht  Engtiih  BiUt,  p.  9. 
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WycUffe  and  Nicholas  Hereford,  and  afterwards  revised  and 
often  rendered  into  simpler  language  by  John  Purvey,  The 
Vulgale  version  was  constantly  quoted  in  the  old  homilies, 
and  it  was  usual  to  accompany  the  quotations  with  an  ex- 
planation and  commenta  in  English.  In  this  way  it  became 
the  great  store-house  whence  new  words  could  readily  be 
drawn,  when  occasion  seemed  to  require  ihem.  Again,  Latin 
was  the  language  of  the  schools,  and  there  may  wel!  have 
been  occasions,  in  olden  times,  when  two  scholars  from 
quite  different  parts  of  England  could  more  easily  hold 
communication  in  Latin  than  if  each  used  his  own  dialect 
of  Enghsh.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the 
number  of  Latin  words  which  we  have  borrowed  immediately. 
and  not  through  the  medium  of  French,  is  considerably  above 
a4C0,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  hst  given  in  my  Dictionary,  at 
p.  751.  Of  course  it  must  be  understood  that,  in  making 
this  estimate,  I  am  speaking  only  of  main  or  primary  words, 
all  fairly  common,  or  not  very  uncommon,  in  modem  English 
literature.  If  we  were  to  include  derivatives,  words  used  only 
in  scientific  works,  poetical  and  prose  words  used  in  our 
older  authors  and  now  obsolete  or  archaic,  and  the  like,  this 
number  would  be  enormously  increased.  After  all,  mere 
numbers  give  very  little  idea  of  the  facts ;  and  it  is  sufficient 
to  know  that  Latin  comes  very  tittle  behind  French  as  to  the 
number  of  primary  words  which  it  furnishes  for  our  use. 

§  176,  It  is  proper,  too,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  mere 
number  of  primary  words  which  appear  in  an  etymological 
dictionary  gives  no  real  clue  as  to  the  proportional  elements 
of  the  language  when  actually  written  or  spoken.  The 
number  of  primary  words  of  native  origin  is  wu/  mucA  grtaltr 
than  the  number  of  such  words  of  Latin  origin,  and  is 
perhaps  even  hss  than  the  number  of  those  of  French  origin  ; 
but  the  native  words  throw  out  such  a  rich  abundance  of 
derivatives  and  form  fresh  compoimds  so  readily  that  their 
importance  is,  in  practice,  overwhelming,  eEpecially  in  the 
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spoken  language  of  common  life,  in  which  most  of  the 
substantives  and  verbs  and  nearly  all  the  relational  parts  of 
speech  are  of  true  old  English  origin.  For  all  this,  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  Latin  is  very  great  to  any 
Englishman  who  wishes  to  understand  his  own  language 
fully;  and  it  assumes  even  more  importance  from  the  usual 
contemptuous,  or  at  any  rate  the  ignorant,  neglect  of  the 
study  of  'the  native  element,'  It  is  better  to  undersiand 
even  a  part  of  our  language  than  to  have  no  ideas  about  its 
structure  at  all. 

§  170.  Another  important  fact  about  Ladn  is  that  a  large 
number  of  Greek  words  have  come  to  us  by  means  of  it; 
indeed,  ail  Greek  words  have  to  be  transliterated  into  Latin 
letters  before  we  can  make  any  use  of  ihem  in  Enghsh.  It 
will  also  be  remembered  that  Latin  is  ihe  main  source  of 
French  and  of  the  Romance  Languages.  Thus,  from  a 
purely  lingvislk  point  of  view,  the  value  of  Greek  as 
compared  with  Latin — for  the  mere  purpose,  I  mean,  of 
explaining  English  words— may  be  said  to  be  very  slight, 
except  in  the  case  of  scientific  and  scholastic  terms.  But 
Greek  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  scientific  philologist 
for  the  purposes  of  comparative  philology,  and  has  assumed, 
quite  recently,  an  increased  importance  owing  to  the  clearness 
wilh  which  it  helps  to  explain  the  sounds  of  the  Aryan  (i.  e- 
the  primitive  Indo-European)  vowels.  Of  course  it  will  be 
understood  that,  in  thus  estimating  the  value  of  Latin  far 
above  that  of  Greek  for  the  peculiar  purposes  of  English 
etymology,  I  am  leaving  altogether  out  of  sight  the  con- 
sideration of  the  value  of  Greek  from  a  literary  point  of 
view.  That  is  altogether  anoiher  matter;  and,  if  we  would 
think  clearly,  we  should  know  how,  at  the  proper  moment, 
to  think  of  one  thing  only  at  a.  time. 

Owing  to  the  facts  that  Latin  is,  as  a  rule,  very  well  known, 
and  that  its  forms  are  very  distinct  and  clear,  as  well  as  quite 
accessible,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  treat  it  here  very  /uily. 
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1  such  points  as  seem  to  be  of 


I  shal!  therefore  only 
primary  importance. 

§  177.  Influx  of  LBtin  Wordfi ;  the  Vulgato  Versioa 
of  the  Bible.  It  has  already  been  said  thai  the  influx  of 
Latin  words,  owing  to  iis  literary  use,  has  been  fairly  con- 
tinuous in  English,  during  some  1400  years.  But  it  will  be 
interesting  to  notice  (far  more  slightly,  however,  than  ihe 
subject  deserves)  the  influence  upon  English  of  the  Vulgate 
version  of  the  Bible. 

A  convenient  account  of  this  celebrated  Latin  version  will 
be  found,  under  the  heading  Vulgate,  in  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible.  The  name,  Vulgaia  (ditio,  was  originally 
applied  to  mean  the  current  (Latin)  text  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  thus  had  different  senses  at  different  times;  but  we 
now  employ  the  term  to  denote  the  Latin  text  as  revised  by 
St.  Jerome  (Eusebius  Hieronymus)  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
afterwards  by  Alcuin  and  others,  especially  Sistus  V  (1590) 
and  Clement  VIII  (1592),  and  now  recognised  as  the 
authoritative  text.  In  WycUffe's  time  it  was  only  extant  in 
MSS.  which  did  not  always  agree  with  each  other;  and  the 
text  then  current  had,  of  course,  not  received  the  later 
corrections  which  were  made  after  his  time.  Nevertheless, 
the  modem  editions  are,  usually,  a  sufficient  guide  to  his 
translation.  The  title-page  of  the  edition  now  before  me  is 
— '  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgat»  Editionis  Sixti  V  Pontificis  Maximi 
jussurecognitaetClemeniis  VIII:  AuctoritateEdita:  Parisiis; 
i862.' 

§  178.  The  Vulgale  contains  many  curious  words,  not 
always  easily  found  elsewhere.  One  such  is  caumafe,  Job 
XXX.  30,  ablative  of  cauma,  i.  e.  Gk.  noSuo,  heat ;  this  gave  an 
O.  F.  caumt,  soon  tiuned  into  calme ;  whence  E.  calm,  s.  We 
may  here  note  that  the  form  calme  is  absolutely  evolved,  i 
a  supposed  older  and  more  correct  form,  from  caumt;  by 
analogy  with  paume,  which  really  presupposes  palme.  la 
Prov.  xxi.  9,  we  &nd  '  in  angtilo  domaJis,'  in  the  corner  of  a 
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house;  where  domalis  represenis  the  genitive  of  Gk.  8i;io; 
hence  E.  donu.  In  Job  xix.  24  we  find  'vel  edit  sculpantur 
in  silice,'  or  thai  they  may  be  graven  in  the  flint  with  a  chisel ; 
this  is  the  authority  for  the  word  «//!i>,  a  chisel,  whence  E. 
cell,  applied  lo  a  Hint  implement '. 

§178.  It  should  be  observed,  moreover,  that  a  large 
nmnber  of  Latin  words  which  might  have  been  borrowed 
from  other  sources  probably  came  into  use  the  more  readily 
from  their  occurrence  In  the  Vulgate.  If  we  think  over  such 
a  word  as  unicorn,  the  quotation  '  thou  hast  heard  me  also  from 
among  Ihe  horns  of  ihe  unicorm,'  Ps.  Jtxii.  a  t  (in  the  Prayer- 
book),  is  apt  to  suggest  itself;  and,  in  days  when  the  Laiin 
psalms  were  at  least  as  familiar  to  many  as  the  Prayer-book 
version  of  the  Psalms  is  now,  many  a  man  must  have  known 
by  heart  the  sentence—'  Salua  me  ex  ore  leonis,  et  a  comibus 
umcornium  bumilitatem  meam.'  Of  course,  too,  Wycliffe 
has  here  the  word  vnycornes  in  his  translation ;  for  no  other 
word  will  serve  the  turn.  A  perusal  of  Wycliffe 'a  Version  of 
the  Psalms  (the  /aUr  version  of  which,  as  revised  by  Purvey, 
has  been  cheaply  reprinted  by  Ihe  Clarendon  Press)  readily 
shows  his  use  of  Latin  words  due  to  the  Vulgale;  but  most 
of  these  naturally  occur  in  French  forms,  such  as  counsel, 
pestiimre,  fruit.  Just,  perish  (Ps.  i).  It  is  solely  owing  to  the 
great  familiarity  which  nearly  all  our  early  writers  had  with 
the  French  language,  and,  consequently,  the  perfect  ease 
with  which  a  Latin  word  could  usually  be  turned  into  a 
French  form,  that  I  am  unable  to  produce  a  long  list  of  Latin 
words  which  are  found  both  in  the  Vulgate  version  and  in 
our  modem  English,  and  transplanted  thence  into  English 
immediately.  Even  the  word  unicorn,  mcnlioned  above,  may 
be  taken  to  be  the  O.  F.  unicorne,  which  in  modem  F.  has 
been  so  strangely  turned  into  licorne.    The  ecclesiastics  of 

'  Many  MSS.  read  lerfe  ;  A.  V.  '  for  ever ' ;  and  il  has  been  Brgnvd 
tlut  (file  is.  a,  men  miitake,  imd  thai  aiiii,  a.  chUcI,  neiei  eiUted,  See 
the  article  on  cell  in  the  New  £.  Diaionary. 
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the  thirteenlh  century  were  even  more  familiar  with  Anglo- 
French,  their  naiivc  language,  than  with  Latin  •,  so  that,  by 
Wycliffe's  time,  there  was  almost  always  a  French  form 
ready  to  take  the  place  of  all  the  common  Latin  words. 
Hence  we  can  only  find  unchanged  Latin  forms,  as  distinct 
from  French,  in  the  comparatively  rare  instances  where  the 
corresponding  French  term  fails.  Nevertheless,  I  find  a  few- 
such  words;  viz.  corrupi  (L.  cormpii),  Ps.  xiv.  I  (siii.  i)'; 
probably  conventkulis,  explained  in  a  gloss  to  mean  lilk 
coumtis  (little  convents),  where  (he  Vulgate  has  convtnlicula 
(though  Cotgrave's  F.  Diet,  has  conventicule),  Ps.  xvi.  4  (iv,  4), 
whence  E.  conventicle,  which  our  A.  V.  omits  to  mention  here ; 
ceder  (L.  cedros),  now  cedar,  already  spelt  cedcr  in  A.  S.,  Ps, 
xxix.  5  (xxviii.  5);  cania  (L.  <■««),  Ps.  slv.  8  (xliv.  <j); 
manna  (L.  manna),  Ps.  kxviii,  34  (Ixsvii.  34);  locus/  (L. 
locusia),  Ps.  Ixxviii.  46  (Ixxvii.  46) ;  palm-iru  (L.  palma),  Ps. 
xcii.  12  (xci.  13),  already  found  in  A.S.  as  f/alm;  pellican, 
E.  pelican  (L.  pellicano),  Ps.  cii,  6  (ci.  7),  given  as  a  F,  word 
in  my  Dictionary,  but  the  A.  S.  dai.  pdlicant  occurs  in  the 
version  of  the  Psalms  published  by  Thorpe',  In  Ps.  Ixviii.  35 
(Ixvii.  a6),  Wycliffe  translates  '  juvencularum  tym  pan  i  stria  rum' 
by  '  of  yonge  dameselia  syngynge  in  tympans ' ;  but  we  have- 
discarded  tympans  in  favour  of  timbrels.      In  Ps.  Iviii.  9, 

■  Lewis  Beaumont,  bishop  of  Dorham,  131 7,  understood  not  a  word  of 
either  Latin  or  English.  Ie  reading  the  bull  of  bis  appointment,  which 
he  had  been  taught  to  spell  for  several  dajis  before,  be  stumbled  upon  the 
word  mitrefolitice,  which  be  in  vain  endeavoured  to  pronounce ;  and, 
having  hammered  over  it  a  cotisidcrable  lime,  at  last  cried  out,  in  liii 
in  other- tongue,  'Sett  peur  dttil  Par  jtintLmayt,  iltufu  fas  eurliis  qui 
cesUpaiakidaerit:  Lc.  '  Take  it  as  aald  ;  by  St.  Louis,  he  was  not 
very  civil  who  wrote  this  won!  here.' — Craik,  Eog.  Literature,  bk.  ii. 

<  Reference!  to  the  Psalms  ate  troublesome,  as  the  numbering  of 
tbem  in  the  Vulgate  difTers  from  thai  of  our  Authorised  Version. 
■  xiv.  I  (xiii.  1) '  is  meant  that  Ps.  xiv.  in  the  A.  V.  ii 
Vulgale, 

'  At  the  same  time,  the  words  eidar,  eaaia,  mamia,  pK\lm,  feh 
«  not  true  Latin  words,  but  are  all  borrowed. 
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(Ivii.  10),  he  translates  rhamnum  by  ramni,  A.  V. '  the  thorns,' 
but  we  now  use  the  term  bucklkorn  for  the  Rhamnus  of  the 
botanists.  In  Ps.  cv.  34  (civ.  34),  where  the  A.  V,  has 
cakrpillars,  the  Vulgate  has  '  et  bruchus,  cuius  non  erat 
numerus ' ;  Wydiffe  has^'  and  a  bruk  of  which  was  noon 
noumbre.'      Rhamnus   and    bruchus   are    from    Gk.   parvus, 

§  180.  Latin  Words  from  the  Vulgate.  I  now  give 
a  list  of  some  words,  which  may  fairly  be  considered  as  of 
Latin  rather  than  of  French  origin ;  with  references  to  some 
of  the  passages  in  the  Vulgate  where  they  occur.  Of  course 
it  will  be  understood  that  some  of  them  may  easily  have  been 
introduced  into  our  language  from  some  other  source;  but 
the  Vulgate  is  always  a  likely  source,  and  ihe  occurrence  of 
a  given  word  in  it  is  of  importance.  1  may  also  note  that 
several  of  these  words  were  introduced  later  than  Wycliile's 
time,  and  that  Wycliffe  does  not  always  introduce  Latin 
forms  where  we  might,  perhaps,  expect  him  lo  do  so.  Thus 
Ihe  word  abbrtviaU  is  not  known  earlier  than  1 450  ;  in  Mark, 
xiii.  zo,  Wycliffe  has  the  F,  form  ahredgiJe.  In  each  case,  it 
is  sufficient  to  give  a  single  reference  to  the  Vulgale,  and  I 
give,  by  preference,  references  to  the  New  Testament.  More- 
over, I  beg  leave  to  draw  attention  lo  the  fact  that  1  lake  my 
examples  from  an  old  Concordance  lo  the  Vulgate  by  M.  de 
Besse,  published  at  Paris  in  i6it,  as  it  is  precisely  con- 
temporary with  our  present  Authorised  Version.  There  are 
some  differences  of  reading ;  thus,  in  Mark  xiii.  20,  where 
De  Besse  gives— 'nisi  Dominus  abbrtviasset  dies,'  the  edition 
of  1862  has — 'nisi  breviassei  Dominus  dies.'  The  older 
text  is  the  more  instructive.  Further,  the  list  of  Latin  words 
is  taken,  mainly,  from  the  list  in  my  Dictionary,  and.  ed., 
P-  75>i  which  excludes  words  borrowed  from  Greek  and 
1-ABlera  languages.  Perhaps  il  is  worth  while  to  remark  thai 
llie  Apocryphal  Books  were  far  belier  known  formerly  thaa 
Ihey  are  now,  at  least  in  England, 
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§  181.  The  following,  then,  are  words  of  Latin  origin 
which  occur  in  De  Besse's  Concordance.  It  is  unnecessary 
always  to  give  the  Latin  forms,  as  they  are  obvious  enough ; 
or,  in  cases  of  doubt,  they  can  be  found  in  my  Dictionary. 

Abbreviate,  Mk.  xiii.  20 ;  abdicate,  2  Cor.  iv.  2 ;  abduce, 
Ps.  cxxxvi.  3* ;  aberration  (from  aberrare)^  cf.  aherrantes^  i 
Tim.  i.  6  ;  abhor,  Ecclus.'  xxxviii.  4 ;  abject,  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  1 1 ; 
ablution,  Zech.  xiii.  i ;  abnegation  (from  abnegari)^  cf.  abne- 
gantcsy  2  Tim.  iii.  5 ;  abominate.  Acts  x.  28  (and  common) ; 
abortive.  Job  iii.  16;  abscind,  Matt.  v.  30;  abscond.  Matt, 
v.  14  (very  common) ;  absent,  Col.  ii.  5 ;  absolve,  Acts  xix. 
39 ;  abstract,  Acts,  xxi.  i ;  accede.  Matt.  iv.  3  (common) ; 
accelerate.  Gen.  xviii.  6;  acclaim  (for  acclame,  cf  claim)^ 
Acts  xii.  22;  accommodate,  Eccl.  vii.  22;  acid  (L.  acide, 
adverb),  Ecclus.  iv.  9;  acquiesce,  Rom.  ii.  8  (common); 
acquire,  Lu.  xix.  16  (common);  act,  Acts  (title) ;  acute.  Rev. 
i.  16;  adapt,  £xod.  xxvi.  5;  add,  Lu.  xx.  11  (common); 
adduce.  Matt.  xxi.  2  (very  common) ;  adequate,  Hos.  x.  i ; 
adhere.  Matt.  xix.  5,  etc.;  adjacent  (cf.  cunctis  quae  ad- 
iaceni  torrenti),  Deut  ii.  37 ;  adject  {adtecium  est),  Ecclus. 
xiii.  22';  adjudicate,  Lu.  xxiii.  24;  adjure.  Matt.  xxvi.  63; 
administer,  Acts  xiii.  36;  admit.  Mar.  v.  19;  adolescent 
Matt.  xix.  20  (common);  adopt,  Ex.  ii.  10;  adorn,  2  Mace, 
iii.  25;  adult,  Gen.  xxv.  27;  adulterate,  Ezek.  xxiii.  37; 
advent.  Matt.  xxiv.  3 ;  adverse  (nihil  adverst),  Judg.  viii.  1 1 ; 
affect  {aff€cios\  Matt.  xxii.  6 ;  afflict,  Heb.  xi.  37 ;  agent 
(gratias  agcnie),  John  vi.  23 ;  agglutinate,  Jer.  xiii.  11,  Baruch 
iii.  4 ;  aggravate,  Gen.  xviii.  20,  etc. ;  agitate  (agi/a/am),  Matt. 
xi.  7;  alacrity,  Ecclus.  xlv.  29;  alias.  Gen.  xx.  12,  Acts  xiii. 
35;  alibi,  Wisdom,  xviii.  18;  aliquot.  Acts  ix.  19;  alleviate, 

^  References  to  the  Psalms  are  to  the  nnmbering  in  the  Vulgate 
Version.     In  the  A.  V..  this  reference  is  to  Ps.  cxxxvii.  3. 

*  Eoclns.  ■-  Ecclesiasticns  (Apocrypha). 

'  There  is  often  some  ftsagreemcnt  as  to  the  dinsion  into  verses. 
Thns,  in  the  Vnlgate  edition  of  186a,  this  reference  is  to  verse  21 ;  and 
10  in  the  A.V.,  which  has  35  verKt  in  the  Chapter  instead  of  26. 
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Acts  xzvii.  38,  Jas.  v.  15;  alligation  {aUig(Uam\  Matt,  xxi* 
2 ;  allocution,  Wisdom  iii.  18,  viii.  9,  xix.  12;  altitude,  Matt 
xiii.  5  (common);  ambient  (ambiens),  £zek.  xlvi.  23;  am- 
biguous, Deut.  xvii.  8 ;  ambulation  (from  ambulare,  very 
common);  amicable,  Prov.  xviii.  24;  amputate  (amputatis\ 
Lev.  xxii.  23,  etc.;  anile,  i  Tim.  iv.  7;  animadvert,  Prov. 
i.  6,  etc. ;  animal,  Gen.  vii.  14  (very  common) ;  annul,  Ecclus. 
xxi.  5  ;  antecedent,  Matt.  ii.  9 ;  antediluvian  (from  diluutum) ; 
anticipate,  Ps.  Ixxvi.  5,  Ixxviii.  8;  anxious,  £ccl.  v.  10;  aperient, 
cf.  Acts  v.  1 9 ;  apex,  Judith  vii.  3,  Matt.  v.  1 8;  apparatus,  i  Mace, 
ix.  35,  XV.  32,  2  Mace.  x.  18,  etc.;  applaud,  Jer.  v.  51; 
apposite.  Acts  ii.  41,  xi.  24;  appreciate.  Matt  xxvii.  9; 
apprehend.  Matt.  xiv.  31  (common);  approximate,  Ps.  xxxi. 
6, 9 ;  aquatic,  Wisdom,  xix.  18 ;  arbiter.  Gen.  xxxix.  1 1,  Judg. 
xi.  27  ;  arbitrate,  Lu.  vii.  7;  arduous,  Job  xxxix.  27,  Jer.  iv. 
29;  area.  Matt  iii.  12;  arefaction  (or ef acta).  Gen.  viii.  14; 
arena  (only  in  the  sense  of '  sand ') ;  argillaceous  (cf.  argiU 
losus),  I  Kings  vii.  46,  2  Chr.  iv.  17;  arid.  Matt  xii.  43 ;  ark 
(A.  S.  arc,  L.  area) ;  arrogant,  Isa.  ii.  12 ;  ascend,  Jo.  i.  51 
(very  common) ;  ascribe,  2  Sam.  xii.  28 ;  aspect.  Matt,  xxviit. 
3;  asperse,  Heb.  ix.  13;  assiduous,  Jas.  v.  16;  assimilate, 
Mark  iv.  30 ;  assume,  Matt.  xii.  45  (common) ;  astringent, 
Lev.  viii.  8;  astute,  Prov.  xiv.  15;  attenuate.  Lev.  xxv.  25; 
attract  (attraxit,  Jer.  ii.  24,  atiracia,  Baruch,  vi.  43);  attribute, 
Numb,  xxxvi.  12,  Deut  xxix.  26;  augur,  Isa.  ii.  6,  xlvii.  13; 
august,  2  Chr.  xv.  16;  aureole  {coronam  aureolam),  Ex.  xxv. 
25,  xxxvii.  27;  aurora,  Gen.  xxxii.  26;  auscultation  (from 
ausculiare\  Acts  viii.  10;  autumn,  Isa.  xxviii.  4;  auxiliary, 
Judith  iii.  8;  ave,  Lu.  i.  28;  avert,  Matt  v.  42  (common); 
avocation,  cf.  auocare,  Ecclus.  xxxii.  15  (A.  V.  xxxii.  12); 
axis,  I  Kings  vii.  30. 

Belligerent  (for  belligerant^  from  belligerarey  Micah  iv.  3 ; 
cf.  beliigeraiis,  Jas.  iv.  2) ;  belt,  A.  S.  belt  (from  L.  balteus\ 
Ex.  xxviii.  4,  39.  As  to  benefactor^  it  is  remarkable  that  this 
word   nowhere  occurs  in  the  Vulgate;   in  Luke  xxii.  25, 
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where  the  A.  V.  has  btne/acton,  the  Vulgate  has  hmejici^\ 
but  the  verb  benefacere  is  common,  and  male/acior  occurs  1 
thrice,  Jo.  xviii.  30, 1  Pet,  ii.  la,  14.    Bibbrr  is  from  L.  btbert;   \ 

wine-bibber  in  Lu.  vii.  34  translates  bibcns  uinum.  Biennial 
(from  L.  bifnnium.  Acts  xix.  10) ;  bipartite,  Ecclus.  xlvii.  33  ; 
biped,  Banicli,  iii.  31 ;  bitumen.  Gen.  vi.  14,  xi.  3,  xiv.  : 
Ex.  ii.  3 ;  bland,  Prov.  xxJx,  5 ;  box-tree  {baxus),  Isa.  Ix.  13 ; 
bract  (L,  braclta) ',  Ex.  xxxix.  3 ;  (papa!)  bull  (L.  bulla,  cf. 
ornamenia  ft  biillas,  Judg.  viii,  ai). 

§  183.  The  above  notes  relative  to  the  words  beginning  I 
with  A  and  B  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  words  which 
we  may  expect  to  find  in  the  Vulgate ;  it  being  remembered 
that  the  numerous  words  which  took  a  French  form  are 
excluded  from  the  hst.  The  small  number  of  words  begin 
ning  with  B  is  remarkable ;  the  quotations  for  ihem,  in  the 
Concordance,  occupy  only  one-eighth  of  ihe  space  occupied 
by  A ;  and,  after  all,  an  unusually  large  proportion  evei 
these  are  proper  names.  A  few  are  of  Greek  origin,  such  as 
balsam,  baptism,  bapiisi,  barbarous,  etc.,  and  will  be  ( 
sidered  hereafter,  in  discussing  Greek  loan-words.  Even  the 
French  words  beginning  with  B,  and  due  to  original  Latin 
forms  found  in  the  Vulgale  are  very  few ;  I  may  mention 
beast  (A.  F.  beste,  L.  bestia,  common) ;  beatitude,  Rom.  iv.  6  ; 
beef,  Lu.  xiii.  15,  etc.;  betiediclion,  benison,  Rom.  xv.  39; 
benevolence,  3  (or  i)  Esdras,  i,  la;  benign,  Lu.  ^-i.  35  J 
benignity,  Rom.  ii.  4  ;  boil,  v.,  Job.  xU.  a  2  (cf.  A.  V.  Jobxli.  31); 
bounty,  Rom.  ii.  4  ;  brace  {O.  F.  brace,  L.  brachia ',  Dan.  ii. 
31);  brief,  I  Cor.  vii.  29.  However,  the  next  letter,  viz.  C, 
yields  a  large  number  both  of  French  and  Lalin  words  ;  and 
I  here  throw  out  the  hint,  that  1  am  not  sure  that  the  Latin 
Vulgale  version  has  been  so  closely  examined,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  English  etymologies,  as  it  certainly 
deserves  to  be.     For  example,  the  gem  called  the  carbuncle 
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is  mentioned  in  English  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  ccnttiry ;  and 
this  is  the  less  suq>rising  when  we  observe  that  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Vulgate  no  less  than  four  times;  Ejc.  xxviii,  i8, 
xxxix.  II  ;  Ezek.  siviii,  13  ;  Ecclus.  xxxii.  7.  (It  does  not 
occur  in  Isa.  liv.  13  in  the  Vulgate,  though  the  A.  V.  has 
carbunrles  in  this  verse). 

§  163.  Latin  Words  frota  other  aouroee.  But  the 
Vulgate  is  by  no  means  the  sole  source  whence  Latin  words 
were  readily  imported  into  English,  The  use  of  Latin,  for 
literary  purposes,  was,  Tor  a  long  time,  supreme  and  almost 
universal.  The  old  Cliarlers,  before  (he  Conquest,  are 
mostly  in  Latin,  though  llie  boundaries  of  the  lands  to  which 
they  relate  are  commonly  described  in  Anglo-Saxon ;  and 
any  good  work  upon  English  literature  will  explain  the  great 
importance  of  Latin  in  England  in  the  middle  ages.  As 
Craik  observes,  '  it  was  the  language  of  all  the  learned 
professions,  of  law  and  physic,  as  well  as  of  divinily,  in  all 
iheir  grades.  It  was  in  Latin  that  the  teachers  at  the  Uni- 
vetsilies  (many  of  whom,  as  well  as  of  the  ecclesiastics,  were 
foreigners)  delivered  their  prelections  in  all  the  sciences,  and 
that  all  the  disputations  and  other  exercises  among  the 
students  were  carried  on.'  It  is  still  supposed  to  be,  and 
commonly  is,  one  of  the  few  things  which  '  every  schoolboy 
knows.'  The  result  has  been  thai  we  have  borrowed 
words  from  it  at  all  times,  ever  since  [he  Christian  era ;  for 
we  have  a  few  words,  such  as  sirtti,  wall,  eic,  which  go  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  and  are 
technically  called  Latin  words  of  the  First  Period ;  those  of 
the  Second  Period  being  such  as  found  their  way  into  A,  S., 
and  those  of  the  Third  Period  such  as  came  into  use  after 
the  Conquest.  It  is  particularly  useful  as  supplying  us  with 
scholastic  and  scientific  words.  The  only  language  that 
competes  with  it  for  [his  purpose  is  Greek ;  and  most  of  the 
Greek  words  were  formerly  borrowed  through  the  medium  of 
Latin,  or  through  the  medium  of  both  Latin  and  French, 
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until  the  time  of  Edward  VI,  when  they  began  to  be  bor- 
rowed directly.  When,  therefore,  we  find  a  Latin  word  in 
nse  in  English,  we  have,  al  the  outset,  no  clue  to  the  dale  of 
its  introduction ;  but  it  is  usually  easy  lo  gain  some  idea  of 
this  dale  by  a  Ultle  research.  In  many  cases,  1  have  indi- 
cated the  approximate  date,  within  half  a  century,  in 
Dictionary;  but  there  are  doubtless  some  cases  in  which  a 
certain  word  may  have  been  introduced  a  couple  of  centuries 
earlier  than  I  have  succeeded  in  tracing  it.  Owing  to 
constancy  and  genera)  invariability  of  the  forms  used  in 
literary  Latin,  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  mistake  in  the  date 
can  at  all  affect  the  etymology ;  in  the  case,  that  is,  where 
the  word  has  been  borrowed  immedtaleiy.  If,  howevei 
came  to  us  through  the  French,  a  considerable  mistake  as  to 
the  date  may  entirely  mislead  us,  as  has  been  shown  in 
tracing  the  differences  between  Anglo-French  and  Central 
French. 

§  184.  Words  ttota.  Latin    past   partioiples.    Il 
worth  while,  however,  to  take  notice  of  one  very  curious 
mode  in  which  the  English  language  frequently  coins  verbs, 
not  only  from  the  Latin  infinitive  mood,  but  from  the  past 
parlicipU.     An  easy  example  is  seen  in  the  E.  word  corrupt. 
The  Lat.  verb  is  corrumpert,   pp,  corrupius.     Hence   w, 
formed  the  W,  E.  verb  corrumpen,  to  become   corrupt,  : 
used  in  Chaucer's  Knightes  Tale,  i888  (Harl.  MS.)  :— 

'  The  clothred  blood,  for  eny  leche-craft,  Cornimpilh.' 
In  this  place,  the  EUesmere  MS.  has  Corrupteth. 

At  the  same  time,  corrupt  was  introduced  as  a  past  participle 
or  adjective,  as  in  Chaucer's  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  B.  519:— 

'A  maner  Latyn  corrupt  was  hir  speche,' 
But,  inasmuch  as  corrupt  did  not  seem,  in  English,  sufficiently 
clearly  marked  as  being  a  past  participle,  it  was  easy  to 
mark  it  still  more  clearly  by  adding  lo  it  the  E.  suffix  -cd^ai 
■id).    Hence  it  is  that,  in  Wycliffe's  translations  of  2  Cor.  iv. 
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16,  we  find  several  remarkably  divergent  forms.  The  Vul- 
gate has  '  noster  homo  cnrrumpalur' ;  and  Wyciiffe  has,  in 
the  earlier  version, '  oare  man  be  rorupiid  (various  readings, 
eorumptd,  (orrumfilid^  corupl,  corrupt) :  but  in  ihe  later  version 
we  find  only  '  oure  vtter  man  be  corruptid?  This  use  of  the 
form  corrttpied  with  the  double  past  participial  Buffix  (the  -/■ 
being  Latin,  and  Ihe  -td  English),  really  presupposed  an 
E.  verb  corruplm,  to  corrupt,  and  it  was  thenceforth  always 
in  the  power  of  any  English  writer  to  use  corrupt  either 
adjectivally,  or  as  a  verb,  and  to  distinguish  the  adjectival 
from  the  participial  form  by  using  corrupt  in  the  former  case, 
and  corrupted  in  the  latter.  This  is  precisely  what  took 
place,  and  we  may  easily  illustrate  this  from  Shakespeare, 
who  has  (1)  the  adjective,  (2)  the  verb,  and  (3)  the  pp.,  as  in 
the  following  examples: — 

(1)  '.    .    .    Knaves  . . ,  which  io  this  plainness 
Harbour  more  craft  and  more  corrupter  ends 
Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely.'    K.  Lear,  ii.  2.  108. 

(a)  'You  corrupt  the  song,  sirrah.'— >«;/'»  Well,  i.  3.  85. 

(3)   '  Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted.' 

2  Hen.  VI,  ill.  2.  23s. 

Again,  from  the  verb  to  corrupt,  it  was  easy  to  form  the  sb. 
corrupter. 

'  Away  !  away  ! 
Corrupters  of  my  faith  ! — Cymb.  iii.  4.  85. 

It  should  further  be  noticed  that  this  process  was  much 
facilitated  by  the  fact  thai,  in  Latin  itself,  the  past  participle 
often  differed  (apparently,  at  least)  from  a  related  substanUve, 
in  its  ending  only.  Thus,  in  this  very  instance,  where  Shake- 
speare has  corrupter,  Cicero  has  cormptor,  which  again 
suggests  the  use  of  to  corrupt  as  a  verb.  Once  more,  we 
find,  in  Latin  itself,  verba  formed  from  the  pp.  stem,  as  in 
the  case  of  tract-are,  to  handle,  which  is  the  '  inlenave '  form 
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of  Irahert,  pp.  trad-ia;  and  this  very  verb  produced  the 
A.  F.  Irailtr,  *lriiltr,  Ireter,  M.  E.  Irelen,  E.  Ireal,  in  which 
the  final  -/  is  just  as  much  due  lo  the  pp.  suSix  as  id  the 
case  aicorrup-l.  With  all  ihese  various  causes  at  work,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  Latin  past  participles  passed  into  £.  verbs 
with  considerable  ease. 

§  185.  The  above  are  merely  two  instances  out  of  many; 
as  other  examples,  lake  abduci,  abstract,  addict,  affect,  affici, 
aisert,  attract,  allriliule,  bisect,  ci'rcumveiil,  eomplele,  eoncoel, 
conduct,  confect,  conflict.  conslituU,  contort,  contract,  eonlradiet, 
contribute,  convict,  correct,  corrupt,  etc.,  all  with  the  charac- 
teristic suffix  -/  (or  -/f) ;  and  asptrse,  circumcise,  circum/use, 
collapse,  compress,  convulse,  etc.,  with  the  characteristic  suffix 
-ss  (or  -si).  To  these  may  be  added  a  considerable  number 
of  French  forms,  such  as  accredit,  acquaint,  anoint,  attaint, 
chant,  collect,  consult,  content,  etc.,  with  the  characteristic  -/; 
and  abuse,  close,  confess,  comprise,  etc.,  with  the  characteristic 
-ss  (or  -se\  And  it  may  further  be  noted,  that  such  ex- 
amples by  no  means  exhaust  the  uses  of  the  Lat.  pp.  suffix, 
as  we  again  find  the  -/  (from  this  source)  in  such  words  as 
cap-t-ive,  cai-t-tff,  ca-l-er,  cap-t-ious,  and  the  like;  and  the 
-s  (from  this  source)  in  such  words  as  cloi-s-ter,  commi-ss-ion, 
eonver-s-ion,  etc.  We  even  find  insMnces  in  which  French 
past  participles  have  become  E,  verbs,  as  in  accrue,  counter- 
/til,  forfeit,  defeat,  escheat. 

§  186.  Verba  ending  in  -ate,  I  have  purposely  omitted 
from  the  above  list  a  most  curious  and  important  set  of  verbs 
of  this  class,  viz.  our  verbs  in  -ate;  which  deserve  separate 
consideration.  The  use  of  them  arose  in  mdch  the  same 
way.  At  first  they  appear  adjectivally  or  as  past  participles, 
derived  from  the  Latin  past  participles  in  -atus  of  ihe  first 
conjugation.  Thus  Chaucer  has  desolat  in  the  sense  of 
'  deprived  of,  void  of,  left  without,"  in  the  line — '  I  were  right 
now  of  talcs  desolat' ;  Man  of  Lawes  Prologue, 
Again,  he  has  creat  in  the  exact  sense  of  '  created,'  in  the 
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first  part  of  the  Persones  Tale  (Six-text,  1.  218):  'and  al  be 
it  so  that  God  halh  crcal  alle  ihinges  in  right  ordre,'  etc, 
Here,  curiously  enough,  the  three  best  MSS.  have  creal, 
whilst  the  Corpus,  Pelworth,  and  Lansdowne  MSS.  have  the 
form  crealid;  showing  how  readily  the  E.  pp.  suffix  -td  was 
added  in  order  to  secure,  as  it  were,  that  the  word  should  be 
rightly  taken.  From  Mr.  Cromie's  Rime-Index  we  also 
learn  that  Chaucer  uses  amiuncial,  consecral,  coaguial,  deler- 
minal,  txallal,  prtparal,  retifgal.  Similarly,  in  Murray's  Diet., 
s.  V.  ahrogalt,  we  find  that  the  earliest  example  (a.  d.  1460), 
in  Capgrave's  Chronicle,  1 8  r,  gives  us: — '  So  that  statute  was 
ahrogai,  and  no  lenger  kept ' ;  showing  that  abrogat  was  first 
used  for  the  Lat.  a/irogalus,  and  the  verb  lo  abrogate  was 
subsequently  evolved  from  it,  first  appearing  in  1526.  So 
also,  in  1525,  we  find  accommodate  first  used  in  the  sense  of 
'fitted';  and,  in  1533,  we  find  accumulate  in  the  sense  of 
'  heaped  up,"  being  probably  older  than  accumulate  as  a  verb, 
which  is  found  in  1529-  In  1471,  we  find  aggravate  in  the 
sense  of 'loaded'  or  'burdened';  and  in  1530,  Palsgrave 
gives  the  verb  to  agravale  (lic).  Agilal,  in  the  sense  of 
'tossed  about,'  occurs  in  1567;  and  agilale,  as  a  verb,  in 
1586.  Alienate,  in  the  sense  of ' estranged,'  occurs  in  1430; 
and  alienate,  as  a  verb,  in  1513.  Although  words  in  -al 
(later  -ale)  occur  with  the  adjectival  or  past  participial  sense 
just  before  1400  and  are  tolerably  common  in  the  fifleenih 
century.  I  find  no  clear  evi<ience  of  the  use  of  verbs  in  -ate 
before  1500;  but  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  fashion  of 
using  them  set  in,  and  ihey  were  soon  introduced  in  large 
numbers.  The  student  is  particularly  referred  lo  the  admir- 
able articles  on  the  three  suffixes  of  the  form  -ate  in  the  New 
E,  Diet.,  vol.  i.  p.  53a,  where  the  whole  matter  is  well  summed 
up'.     Murray  suggests  that  the  analogy  for  this  English  use 

'  Some  of  the  ipcdol  articled  in  tliiE  work  evince  somid  and  ripe 
ichoUrihip,  and  it  a  duubtful  if  nay  one  but  Dr.  Mniray  could  hare 
compiled  Ihem.     The  icanty  praise  which  is  sometioies  accorded  to  the 
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of  past  participles  '  was  set  by  the  survival  of  some  Latin 
past  participles  in  Old  French,  as  O.  F.  con/us,  fromcoB/iMw; 
eon/eni,{tQmceH/enfus;  divers,  iromdiverms.'  Indeed,  Chaucer 
uses  con/us  in  the  same  way,  as  in  the  following  instance  ;- 

'  O  luge  eiln/us  in  thy  nycctee  ! ' 

Sec.  Non.  TaU,  G.  463. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  add  the  remark  thai,  owing  to 
their  length,  some  of  these  words  were  rather  unmanageable 
in  poetry,  when  the  E.  -ed  caine  to  be  added ;  and  c 
quently,  our  authors  often  kept  up  -ate  as  a  pp.  suffix  after 
the  <erb  had  become  fairly  common.  Thus  Shakespeare 
uses  suffocate  both  as  a  verb  and  as  a  pp. ;  Hen.  V,  iii.  6.  45  ; 
2  Hen.  YI,  i.  1.  124,  So  also  contaminate,  Jul.  Cces.  iv.  3, 
24;  Com.  Err.  ii.  a.  135;  as  well  as  contaminated,  Much 
Ado,  ii.  2.  25.  In  course  of  lime,  the  past  participle  in  -altd 
has  become  almost  universal,  and  such  forms  as  separate, 
deliberate,  etc.,  when  not  used  as  verbs,  are  strictly  adjectives. 

§  187.  Words  ending  in  -ete,  -ito,  -uto.  These  forms 
in  -ale  belong  to  the  first  conjugation  of  Latin  verba,  and  are 
very  common.  Similarly,  we  have  forms  in  -ele,  but  they  a 
very  few ;  viz.  complete,  concrete,  effete,  obsolete,  replete,  used  as 
adjectives;  and  complete,  delete,  and  sometimes  concrete,  as 
verbs.  Also,  adjectives  in  -it  {from  Lat.  -Uus),  as  explicit, 
illicit,  tacit,  decrepit ;  or  in  -ile,  as  composite,  opposite,  recondite, 
etc. ;  with  which  compare  the  verbs  deposit,  elicit,  exhibit,  etc, 
Also,  adjectives  in  -He  (from  Lat.  -itus),  as  bipartite,  exquisite, 
perquisite,  polite ;  with  the  verbs  expedite,  ignite,  unite.  We 
have  even  a  verb  in  -ote,  viz.  promote;  but  it  results  from 
a  contraction.  And  lastly,  we  have  adjectives  in  -ule,  as 
absolute,  destitute,  dissolute,  minute,  resolute;  with  the  verbs 
comminute,   constitute,  execute,    institute,  persecute,  prosrcutt, 

cilitoi  &trike«  me  with  aEloniliiiucnt :  1  can  onlf  tnppose  that  w 

ship  (as  regards  onr  own  language)  cannol  be  recognised  except  by 

tach  as  poi^seu  some  small  meifare  ol  it  Ibemselves. 
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substitute.  All  ihese  illustrate  the  importance,  in  English 
Etymology,  of  (he  forms  of  the  Latin  past  participles. 

$  188.  Latin  present  partioiples.  Of  the  forms  of 
the  Latin  present  participles,  little  need  be  said.  The  E, 
suffix  -anl  is  sometimes  of  F.  origin,  as  in  pmd-aiit,  fen-ant 
(L.  pend-entem,  teti-entem).,  and  sometimes  of  L.  origin,  as  in 
exu&er-ant,  luxuri-ant.  It  is  very  rarely  that  this  suffix 
occurs  in  verbs,  as  in  to  covenanl,  to  tenant,  which  are  of 
English  evolution.  The  E.  suffix  -ent  is  common,  both  from 
verbs  in  -ere,  as  in  a<id-enl,  rtspknd-tnf,  trampar-tnt ;  and 
from  verbs  in  -Ire,  as  in  cresc-ent,  incid-enl,  resid-enl;  or  in 
-esc-ire.as  in  ligu-esc-ent,  pulr-esc-enl ;  or  in  one  case,  from 
-itc-ere,  as  foncup-isc-ent.  And  lastly,  we  have  the  E.  suffix 
-i-enl,  from  verbs  in  -ire,  as  in  exped-i-ent,  len-i-ent,  obed-i-ent ; 
or  from  verbs  in  -ire,  as  sap-i-etit ;  or  from  deponent  verbs, 
as  grad-i-ent,  or-i-ent,  pat-i-enl.  Verbs  from  this  source  ara 
extremely  rare ;  yet  we  have  coined  the  verb  to  patent.  For 
the  verbs  to  absent,  to  present,  and  to  represent,  we  have 
authority  in  Latin  Itself.  From  this  source  come  also  our 
substantives  in  -nee  (K.  -nee,  L,  -nlia),  such  as  luxun'-ance, 
evid'tnce,  pat-i-enee ;  and  in  -ncy,  such  as  radi-aniy,  len-aney, 
Iranspar-ency,  len-i-tncy;  but  several  of  these  reached  us 
through  the  medium  of  French. 

%  188.  Latin  Is  one  of  the  Aryan  (Indo-European)  langtiages ; 
see  vol.  i-584.  llsvocabulary  is  largely  original,  the  principal 
loan-words  being  Greek.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  '  in 
classical  Latin,  down  to  300  b.c,  there  are  41,100  Latin 
words,  of  which,  perhaps,  1000  are  foreign;  in  classical 
Latin,  down  to  a.  n.  117,  there  are  26,300  words,  of  which 
about  3500  are  from  Greek  and  perhaps  300  from  foreign 
languages,'  See  the  article  on  'Loan-words  in  Latin,'  by 
E.  R.  Wharton,  in  the  Phil.  Soc.  Trans.,  Dec.  11,  1888. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  give,  in  a  short  space,  an 
account  of  the  principles  of  Latin  Etymology.  The  student 
must  consult  the  works  which  specially  treat  of  this  important 
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subject.  Among  these  I  may  mention  Karl  Brugmann's 
Grundrissder  Vergteichendft  Grammatik  der  indogermanischen 
Sprachen,  of  which  two  volumes  have  already  appeared ; 
there  is  an  English  translation  of  the  Rrst  volume,  by  Dr.  J. 
Wright  (TrUbner,  r8S8),  Also  LaUinische  Grammatik,  by 
Dr.  Fr,  Stolz  and  Dr.  J.  H,  Schmalz,  contained  in  Dr. 
MDller's  Handhuch  der  kiassischen  Allerlums-Wissctuchafl 
(Nordlingen,  1889),  The  latest  English  work  is  Elliott's 
translation  of  the  Short  Comparativt  Grammar  of  Greek  and 
Latin  by  Victor  Henry  (London,  1890};  which  is  an 
excellent  and  accessible  compendium  of  the  more  important 
philological  facts  relating  to  these  languages.  I  may 
also  mention  here  King  and  Cookson's  Principles  of  Sound 
and  Inflexion  (O.xford,  1888),  and  Comparative  Grammar 
(Oxford,  1890).  I  shall  now  take  leave  to  introduce  a  few 
notes  which,  probably,  some  students  may  find  useful. 

5  190,  Pronunciation  of  Latin.  We  should  remember 
lo  put  aside  the  ordinary  English  pronunciation  of  Latin, 
which  cannot,  in  any  case,  be  other  dian  grossly  misleading. 
The  precise  old  sounds  of  the  Latin  symbols  cannot,  perhaps, 
in  every  case,  be  quite  accurately  ascertained ;  but  the 
following  account  may  serve  to  give  a  first  approximation  to 
most  of  them.     Cf.  Sweet,  Primer  of  Phonetics,  p.  102. 

A.  The  short  a  may  be  sounded  as  Ital.  a  in  amala,  being 
the  short  vowel  corresponding  to  the  a  (aa)  heard  in  'E.psalm. 

B.  The  short  i,  as  Ital.  open  e  (fc) ;  or,  nearly  enough,  as 
E.  short  open  e  in  met.     It  is  treated  as  open  e  in  Folk-Latin. 

The  long  e,  as  Ilal.  close  e  (6)  in  arena ;  it  is  the  former  and 
more  important  element  of  the  diphihong  (ei)  which  Is  the 
real  value  of  the  E.  so-called  '  long  a '  in  name  (neim) ;  cf.  E. 
vein  (vein).     It  is  treated  as  close  e  in  Folk-Latin. 

I.  Short  /,  as  E.  )  in  pity ;  long  i,  as  E.  i  in  machine,  or 

O.  Short  S.  as  E.  short  open  o  in  not  or  \nfor ;  treated  as 
open  0  (6)  in  Folk-Latin.    Long  0,  as  G,  0  (6)  in  10,  or  G.  eh  in 
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ohnt',  at  nearly  as  the  former  and  chief  element  of  the 
diphthong  (ou)  which  is  the  real  value  of  the  E.  so-called 
'long  o'  in  no  (nou=nofl).  But  before  r,  as  in  ploro,  or 
where  it  slands  for  au,  as  in  txplodo,  it  was  probably  ihe 
Ita).  long  open  0,  like  the  former  0  in  Ital.  loro  (t6r6).  Long 
0  is  treated  as  a  close  o  in  Folk-Latin. 

U,  Short  «,  as  00  in  E.  wood.  fool.  Long  u,  as  it  in  E. 
rult,  or  00  in  'E.pool. 

T.  Not  properly  a"  Latin  letter,  but  used  to  represent  the 
Gk,  u;  sounded  as  G,  A  in  schiilztn,  if  short,  and  as  G.  U  in 
griln,  if  long. 

The  six  diphthongs  AE,  AU,  EU,  OE,  EI,  UI  '  are  pro- 
duced by  pronouncing  the  separate  vowels  which  compose 
them  so  quickly  that  they  appear  to  form  but  one  sound ' ; 
Postgate,  New  Lalin  Primer,  p.  5.  Or  we  may  assign  them 
the  following  values,  which  differ  but  little. 

AE.  Descended  from  an  O.  Lat.  at,  which  was  pronounced 
as  E.  at  in  aisle,  but  fuller  and  broader,  and  at  may  be  pro- 
nounced in  the  same  way.  Confused  in  Folk-Latin  with 
accented  i. 

AtT.  As  G.  au  in  Haus;  somewhat  fuller  and  broader 
than  E.  ou  in  house  (but  the  latter  may  serve). 

BU.  As  Ital.  lu  in  Europa,  or  Lat.  i  quickly  followed  by 
Lat.  w.     (Not  common ;  so  the  E.  eu  in  Europe  may  serve.) 

OE.  As  6  rapidly  followed  by  i\  nearly  as  E.  01'  in  boil, 
which  was  the  sound  of  the  older  Lat.  ot. 

EI.  As  E.  ei  in  vtm. 

The  Old  Latin  had  also  ai  (like  E.  ai  in  aisle,  but  Fuller 
and  broader),  wliich  became  at  (ib)  ;  as  in  aides,  aedes  {adts), 
a  temple.  (The  writing  of  this  diphthong  as  a  is  not 
classical.)  In  compound  verbs  it  became  I,  as  in  inqu'irere, 
from  in  and  quaererc;  this  is  because  the  accent  originally 
fell  upon  the  prefix,  which  affected  the  sound  of  the  at; 
see  King  and  Cookson,  Sounds  and  Inflexions,  p.  79. 

In  precisely  the  same  way  L.  au  became  i  in  such  cases 
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as  in-cludo,  from  claudo.  Old  Lat.  ei  became  i,  as  in  O.  L. 
deico^  L.  dico.  O.  L.  oi  became  oe^  a\  as  in  O.  L.  foidus^ 
L.  fadus.  In  some  words  it  was  still  further  changed 
into  u\  as  in  O.  L.  oinos^  oenas,  L.  unus.  O.  L.  ou 
commonly  became  u\  as  in  O.  L.  loumen,  L.  lumen,  and 
O.  L.  douco^  L.  duco*  The  L.  i  was  also  used  as  a  con- 
sonant, with  the  power  of  Ys.y  or  G./  It  is  now  frequently 
(but  not  in  the  best  editions)  printed  /  which  makes  English 
people  sound  it  as  E.  j\  The  L.  imSy  often  printed  ejus^ 
was  pronounced  as  (^^-yus),  or  in  mod.  E.  spelling,  a-yoos. 
Those  who  are  accustomed  to  pronounce  it  as  /  may 
profitably  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  j  never  appears  in 
any  Latin  MS.  of  any  reasonable  age,  for  the  plain  reason 
that  it  is  a  purely  modem  symbol,  and  does  not  appear, 
for  example,  in  the  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare.  So  also 
L.  u  was  also  used  as  a  consonant,  with  the  sound  of 
£.  w.  Some  time  after  the  Christian  era  the  sound  was 
changed  to  that  of  E.  v,  and  is  now  usually  so  printed. 
Pronounce  auis,  often  printed  cevisy  as  (a*wis) ;  and  pronoimce 
««//,  often  printed  vuli,  as  (wult). 

ConflonantB.  Pronounce  c  always  as  E.  ^ ;  and  g  always 
as  E.  g  in  get\  even  before  e  and  i.  Pronounce  /  as  E.  /  in 
ten ;  even  in  ratio  (ra'tioo).  Pronounce  </,  p,  b,  y,  qu,  x^  /, 
«i,  «,  as  in  English ;  and  always  trill  the  r  fully,  even  when 
final.  Also  ^  as  E.  ^  (initially),  but  note  that  it  was  very  weak, 
and  was  easily  dropped ;  we  may  pronounce  it  where  written. 
S  requires  attention,  because  it  is  almost  always  voiceless ;  it 
must  not  be  sounded  as  E.  z  when  final,  but  the  s  in  /raus 
(fraus),  which  rimes,  nearly,  with  E.  house,  must  be  sounded 
precisely  as  in  sic.  Consequently,  also,  the  b  in  urbs  must 
be  sounded  as  p ;  indeed,  it  is  not  unusual  to  6nd,  in  old 
MSS.,  the  spelling  scribius  for  scripius,  the  b  being  here  also 
pronounced  as  ^.  In  a  few  words,  the  s  may  have  been 
sounded  as  E.  n,  originaUy  dz  (see  below),  between  two 
vowels,  as  in  the  borrowed  word  rosa ;  but  the  s  was  certainly 
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voiceless  in  causa^  as  is  shown  by  the  spelling  caussa  in 
Cicero.  The  voiced  s  had,  in  fact,  disappeared  from  the 
language  before  the  classical  period,  having  passed  into  r ; 
thus  the  genitive  case  of  rof,  dew,  was  originally  *ra«>, 
then  *rdzisy  and  finally  rari's.  Hence  z  is  only  used  in  loan- 
words from  Gk.,  where  it  may  be  pronounced  as  dz,  as  in 
zona  (dzoo'na),  a  zone,  from  Gk.  f«M;.  We  have  already 
seen  that  z  also  had  the  sound  is  in  O.  French,  as  in  modern 
German  and  Italian.  The  consonantal  sounds  of  i  and  1/, 
too  often  printed  /  and  v,  are  like  those  of  'E.y  and  E.  w 
respectively,  as  explained  above.  Ph,  ih^  ch  only  occur  in 
loan-words  from  Gk.,  in  which  case  they  may  be  sounded  as 
p  (later  y),  /,  and  i,  though  the  Gk.  sounds  were  different, 
viz.  as/,  /,  k,  followed  in  each  instance  by  an  aspirate,  or  a 
slight  emission  of  breath.  Thus  the  Gk.  ch  has  been 
compared  to  the  kh  in  E.  ink-horn. 

In  pronouncing  doubled  consonants,  each  should  be  given 
distinctly,  as  in  Italian. 

§  191.  The  broad  romic  symbols,  given  in  vol.  i.  p.  336, 
may  serve  well  enough  to  give  the  approximate  sounds. 
According  to  this  system  we  should  represent  a,  a  by  (a,  aa) ; 
?,  e  by  (e,  ee) ;  /,  i  by  (i,  ii) ;  d,  0  by  (o,  00) ;  u.uby  (u,  uu) ; 
and  J/,  J?  by  (y,  yy).  We  should  notice,  however,  that  (ee) 
and  (00)  are  not  the  long  sounds  of  (e)  and  (o),  but  are  close, 
instead  of  open ;  they  might  be  written  (€€),  {^^)t  ^  and  d 
being  denoted  by  (^)  and  (b).  But  this  is  not  necessary,  as 
it  can  be  borne  in  mind.  Further,  we  can  denote  cb  by  (ai) ; 
au  by  (au) ;  eu  by  (eu) ;  ce  by  (oi) ;  and  the  consonantal  t 
and  u  by  (y)  *  and  (w).  As  these  symbols  are  founded  on  the 
sounds  of  the  Latin  alphabet,  the  phonetic  spelling  of  Latin 
words  agrees  with  the  actual  spelling  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  the  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  words  is  not  great. 
Examples  are :  dues  (kiiwees) ;  iuuencus  (yuwenkus) ;  caussa, 

^  This  gives  two  sounds  to  the  symbol  y\  bat  it  matten  little  in 
practice.    The  vovel  (7)  only  occnrs  in  Greek  words. 
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or  causa  (kausa);    originr   (oriigine);    gui  (kwii);    ducert^ 
(duukere)  ;  etc.     It  should  be  added  that  a  final  vowel,  o 
final  vowel  followed  by  m  (including  the  m)  is"  very  slightly    ' 
pronounced  when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel. 

The  opening  lines  of  the  .^neid  may  be  expressed, 
phonetically,  as  follows  : — 

Anna  winingkwe  kanoo  Trooyai  kwii  priimus  ab  oori 
litaliam,  faatoo  profugus,  Laawiinakwe  weenie 
Llitora ;  multum  ille '  et  lerriis  yaktaatus  et  altoo, 
Wii  superum,  saiwai  memorem  Yuunoonis  ob  iiram. 

§  198.  Exceptions  to  Grimm's  Iibw.  GrsBsmann's 
IiKw.  The  actual  values  of  the  Latin  consonants,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  ihe  original  Aryan  system,  are  given  in 
the  table  in  vol.  i.  125;  and  numerous  examples  are  given 
in  the  same,  pp.  126-141,  where  the  usual  sound-changes 
illustrative  of  Grimm's  law,  are  exemplified.  The  apparent 
exceptions  to  Grimm's  law,  as  explained  by  Verner's 
are  discussed  in  the  same,  pp.  148-155*.  See  also  King 
and  Cookson,  Sounds  and  Inflexions,  etc.,  p.  256,  where 
two  other  sources  of  exceptions  to  Grimm's  Law  are  pointed 
out,  which  are  worih  notice,  and  which  I  here  copy. 

Some  exceptions  are  due  to  '  special  combinations  of 
consonants.  Indo-European  (Aryan)  sk,  si,  sp  are  "pro- 
tected "  by  the  hard  spirant  j,  which  remains  unchanged ; 
the  following  hard  mules  (t,  /,  f)  do  not,  as  by  Grimm's 
Law,  become  the  corresponding  aspirated  mutes  [in  Low 
German],  but  remain  unaltered. 

'Again,  in  the  special  case  of  the  Indo-European  combina- 
tions it,pt,  the  k  and  p  liy  Grimm's  Law  become  h  andy 
respectively  [in  Low  German],  but  the  following  hard  dental 

I  Or  tend  ;  muII'  ill'  et,  &c  iiut  observe  haw,  in  modem  luliin,  «, 
singer  lakes  two  or  three  vowc]>  oo  one  nole. 

'  There  it  &  mistake  in  vol.  i.  p.  14!),  in  the  stilemcDl  of  Vemei's 
law.  For  ■  bat  if  it  precede!  the  position  of  the  accent,'  tlinply  KAd 
'otheiwiw.' 
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{()  is  unchanged  [bo  thai  kl,  pt  become  hl,ft\  See  Kuhn's 
Za'lschri/l,  si,  161 ;  Paul  and  Braune,  SeitrSge,  g.  538. 

'Another  class  of  exceptions  fall  under  the  head  of  Grass* 
matin's  Law  (Kuhn's  Ztilschri/l.  xii.  81):  by  which,  in  the 
apparently  anomalous  cases  like  Skt.  duhiiar  (=Golh. 
dauhlar),  Skt.  handh  {=Goth.  bindan),  it  is  shown  Ihai  the 
Indo-Kuropean  stem  began  and  ended  with  an  aspirate,  but 
thai  in  the  derived  languages  the  double  aspirate  was  not 
tolerated,  and  accordingly  the  Indo-European  bhendk-  became 
Ski.  bandk-,  Gk  inv6-  (for  ^(i^,  in  itiv6ipos,  Trdir^),  Lat. 
o/-/end-ix,  and  Golh.  bindati,  quite  regularly.' 

$  183.  FrimitiTe  Aryan  ToweU.  As  regards  the 
Latin  vowcis,  il  is  to  be  noted  that  the  old  supposition 
(derived  from  a  too  close  following  of  the  Sanskrit  vowel- 
syslem)  that  tlie  Aryan  vowel-system  had  but  ihree  primary 
vowels,  a,  1',  and  u,  is  now  abandoned.  I  regret  thai  I 
followed  this  system  in  my  Dictionary,  as  later  discoveries 
have  shown  it  to  be  wholly  untenable.  The  Aryan  system 
certainly  had  at  least '  five  primary  vowels,  viz.  a,  t,  i,  0,  u, 
besides  numerous  diphthongs  ;  and  il  is  only  in  Sanskrit  that 
these  are  reduced  to  ihref.  Thus,  in  the  root  ED,  to  eat,  the 
e  is  vouched  for  by  Gk.  ?j-«ic,  Lat.  ed-ert.  A,  S.  rt-art,  G. 
ess-en;  it  is  only  in  Ski,  that  the  e  is  reduced  to  the  obscure 
vowel  (a),  written  a,  so  thai  the  Ski.  form  is  ad,  pronounced 
so  as  to  rime  with  E,  mud.  In  the  root  OD,  to  smell,  the  0 
is  vouched  for  by  the  Gk.  SCur  (=38-y(ui),  Lat.  od-or. 
According  to  the  old  system,  as  given  in  my  Dictionary 
(second  ed.  p.  730),  these  distinct  roots  were  confused  under 
the  common  form  AD, 

§  194.  Sonant  Iiiqaids.  Another  important  discovery 
is  that  the  liquids  /,  m,  n,  r  existed,  in  the  Aryan  system,  not 
only  as  consonants,  but  as  'sonams,'  i,e,,  practically,  a3 
vowels.     The  use  of  the  vocalic  /,  m,  n,  r  is  common  in 

'  The  Acyui  cyMem  had  also  ao  indeterminate  towcI,  which  may  be 
writlea  (9).    See  Sngmuui,  Cruudriss,  f  109. 
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English,  as  in  bottle^  fathom^  button,  butter  (boH,  faedh'm, 
bdfn,  bdl'r) ;  the  /  in  bottle  may  be  dwelt  upon,  and  pro- 
longed at  pleasure.  The  r  in  butter  is  only  heard  when  a 
vowel  follows,  as  in  '  the  butter  is  good ' ;  and,  even  in  this 
example,  the  sounding  of  the  true  vocalic  r  is  considered 
provincial  or  vulgar.  For  example,  the  Aryan  stem  of  the 
word  for  *  heart '  was  K/?D,  with  vocalic  r,  and  it  is  owing 
to  the  different  ways  in  which  the  various  languages  treated 
this  vocalic  r  that  we  get  such  varying  spellings  as  Gk. 
Kopd-ia,  Lat.  cord-is  (genitive),  Lithuan.  szird-lsy  Ch.  Slavon. 
srid-ice,  O.  Irish  crid-e\  where  the  fluctuation  between  Lith. 
ir  and  Ir.  ri  is  instructive  *. 

In  Latin,  the  usual  representatives  of  the  vocalic  /,  r,  m,  n 
are  ol  or  «/,  or  or  «r,  «w,  and  en,  respectively.  Greek  com- 
monly has  oX  or  Xa,  op  or  /xi,  ofi  or  a,  ai^  or  a.  Skt.  has  usually 
vocalic  r  for  the  two  former,  and  am,  an,  or  a  for  the 
two  latter.    Examples  are  as  follows. 

Vocal  /.  Skt.  pxtku',  large,  Gk.  wXarvr,  broad.  Skt.  mrj 
(for  *mrg),  to  wipe,  stroke ;  L.  mulg-ere,  to  milk ;  allied  to 
A.  S.  meolucy  E.  milk,  Lat.  tuUi,  pt.  t.  of  tol-lere ;  see  Brug- 
mann,  §  295.     (Not  common  in  Latin.) 

Vocal  r.  Gk.  ttofA-ia^  Kpab^it),  Lat.  cord-,  heart.  Lat. 
porc-a,  the  ridge  between  two  furrows;  A.  S,/urh,  furrow. 
Skt.  rkshaSy  a  bear,  L.  ursus.  G\i,irpatrov,  a  leek ;  h.porrum 
(for  *porsum). 

Vocal  m,  Skt.  dafa,  ten ;  Gk.  ttKa ;  L.  decern ;  Goth. 
taihun ;  all  from  an  original  *dekm,  with  vocal  m,  Skt.  sap- 
tan,  seven  ;  Gk.  inra ;  L.  septem ;  Goth.  Ji'^i/;i ;  A.  S.  seo/on ; 
E.  seven  (sevn) ;  all  from  an  original  *septm,  with  vocal  m. 
Cf.  L.  dec-tfm-us,  sept-fm-us. 

Vocal  n,  Skt.  ndm-a,  name  (stem  ndman) ;  Gk.  o-yo^i-a, 
L.  nom-en.  Gk.  Ta-r^y,  stretched,  L.  ten-tus ;  for  *  tutus,  with 
vocal  ff. 

^  Compare  Skt  Ar</,  heart*  where  the  initial  letter  does  not  correspond. 
We  should  expect  the  foim  ^d. 
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§196.  AocentoatioQ.  The  proof  of  th«  existence  of 
original  sonatil  liquids  is  closely  bound  up  with  ihe  ibeory  of 
vowel-gradation  and  with  ihe  history  of  accentuation.  It  has 
been  shown  that  accentuation  plays  a  most  important  pari  in 
the  vowel-systems  of  all  ihe  Aryan  languages.  For  example, 
ihc  Latin  prepositions,  when  used  as  prefixes  to  verbs, 
originally  received  the  accent ;  and  the  unaccented  form  of 
a  Latin  root  is  usually  different  from  its  accented  form,  and 
shows  a  weaker  vowel.  Clear  examples  occur  in  edp-io,  I 
take,  with  its  derivatives  ac-eip-io,  Sc-c&p-o ;  we  even  find  t 
in  parli-ceps,  and  we  shall  presently  see  why.  From  sAl-io,  1 
leap,  we  have  In-ut-io,  sal-lo,  in-sul-to.  From  ag-o,  I  drive, 
we  have  fx-ig-n ;  and  even  cog-o,  for  *cS-ig-o.  deg-o,  for 
*di-ig-o.  From  Ug-o,  I  gather,  we  have  c6l-Iig-o,  i-hg-o. 
Again,  in  past  tenses  formed  by  reduplication,  the  accent  fell 
on  tlie  augment  or  prefix,  as  in  the  case  of  lann,  I  sing,  pt.  E, 
ci-cin-i,  which  shows  the  same  weakening. 

§  196.  We  may  notice,  accordingly,  in  Latin,  the  following 
vowel-changes  of  this  nature. 

Original  i'muth      i      e    a  (in  position)  f        au        oe 
Weaietud  Vrnvtl!  I,  u    I    e  (.in  position^  i        6,  u        ii 

(By  the  phrase  '  in  position '  is  meant  that  the  vowel  is  fol- 
lowed by  two  consonants ;  cf.  the  phrase  '  long  by  position,') 

The  following  are  some  of  the  chief  examples. 

1.  5>I.  Facio,  efficio;  iacio,  obicio;  lacesso,  elicio ; 
placeo,  displiceo;  taceo,  reticeo;  ago,  exigo;  Trango,  in- 
fringo ;  pango,  impingo ;  tango,  coniingo.  Cf.  E.  tffin'enl, 
tlia'l,  re'keni,  exigent,  infringe,  impinge,  conlingntl.  Also : 
fateor,  confiteor ;  lateo,  delilesco  ;  staiuo,  constituo  ;  cado, 
accido ;  cano,  concino ;  cf.  E,  consHtuenl,  accident.  Also : 
capio,  incipio ;  rapio.  arripio ;  sapio,  desipio ;  habeo,  in- 
hibeo ;  cf.  E.  incipient,  insipid,  inhibit.  Also :  calo,  concilium  ; 
■alio,  resilio ;  cf,  E.  conciliate,  resilient.  So  also  in  the  past 
tenses ;  cano,  cecini ;  cado,  cecidi ;  pango  {base  pag),  pepigi ; 
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tango  {base  tag),  tetigi. 
occiput,  sinciput. 

&>&.  Capio,  occupo,  nuncupo  (i.e.  nomen  capio);  cCE. 
occupy.  Quatio,  discutio  (for  'disquetio);  caJco,  inculco; 
salio,  insulto ;  cf.  £.  discuss,  inculcate,  insuU. 

2.  e>l.  *Specio(^Gk.  unht-ra^ai.,  cf.  speci-ea,  speci-men, 
and  the  pt.  t.  spexit,  which  is  found),  perspicio,  suspicio ;  cf. 
E,  perspicuous,  suspicious.  Egeo,  indigeo ;  lego,  diligo,  in- 
telligo,  negligo ;  rego,  dirigo ;  cf.  E.  indigml,  diligent,  i»' 
tell^fitt,  ntgligeni,  dirge  (short  for  dirige).  Peto,  propitius 
(orig.  '  flying  forward,*  see  Br&il,  Did.  tlfymologique  Lalin)  ; 
sedeo,  assideo,  dissideo,  insideo,  prffisideo,  resideo,  sub- 
sidium;  cf.  'E. propitious,  assiduous,  dissident,  insidious, presi- 
dent, resident,  subsidy.  Teneo,  abstineo,  coniineo,  penineo ; 
emo,  redimo ;  premo,  reprimo ;  cf.  E.  abstinent,  eontirtent, 
pertinent,  reprimand.  So  loo  in  other  compounds ;  decern, 
duodocim.  And  cf.septem, Septimus;  caimen.^^a.  carminis, 
&c.  Note,  however,  ihat  e  is  not  changed  when  r  follows; 
as  in  fero,  confero  ;  cf.  E.  conference. 

3.  a>e  (in  position).  When  the  a  is  'in  position,'  Le, 
followed  by  two  consonants,  it  is  only  weakened  to  e  instead 
of  to  /.  This  is  strikingly  shown  in  examples  likey&/fw,., 
where  the  compound  confiteor  has  the  pp.  con/essus ;  so,  againr,, 
the  verb  apiscor  gives  adipiscor,  but  apius  gives  ineplus ;  cf. 
E.  confess,  inepl.  Note  also :  facio,  efficio,  pp.  effectus ; 
iacio,  obicio,  pp.  obiectus ;  capio,  incipio,  pp.  incepius ; 
rapio,  surripio,  pp.  surreptus  ;  cf.  E.  effect,  object,  %.,  inceptive, 
surreptitious  (the  last  of  these  may  have  been  confused  with 
surrepere,  to  creep  in  upon,  but  is  properly  a  derivative  of 
rapere).  And  the  a  is  often  preserved,  as  in  contactus,  from 
langere;  cf.  E.  contact.  Other  examples  are  seen  in :  lacto, 
coniecto,  eiecto,  inieeto,  obieclo,  proiecto,  reiecto  (E.  cwi- 

Jecture,  eject,  inject,  object,  v.,  project,  v.,  reject) ;  tracio,  de- 
trecto;  capio,  princeps,  auceps,  forceps;  cf.  E.  detreciation, 
prince,  forceps.    Also :  arceo,  exerceo ;  spargo,  aspergo,  dis> 
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I  Jwrgo;  carpo,  excerpo;  patro,  perpetro;    sacro,  consecro; 

I  cf.  E.  txercise,  asperse,  disperst,  excerpt,  perpetrate,  consecrate. 

So  loo  in  [he  past  tenses :  parco,  peperci ;  fallo,  fefelli.     And 

impounds  :  arma.  inermis  ;  barba,  imberbis ;  canlus,  ac- 

centus ;  caslus,  incestus  ;  pars,  expers  ;  cf.  E.  accent,  incest. 

ae  >  I.  Laedo,  coilido ;  quaero,  acquiro,  inquiro, 
require ;  cf,  E.  collide,  acquire,  require ;  the  two  last  were 
originally  borrowed  from  French,  but  were  refashioned  under 
Latin  influence.    Compare  also ;  caedo,  pt.  t.  cecidi. 

au  >  o,  D.      Plaudo,   (also)  plodo,  e.tplodo ;    cf-  E. 
explode.     Claudo,  excludo,  include;  cf.  E.  exclude,  include. 
I  So  also  in  derivatives ;   faux,  suflToco,  E.  suffocate  \  causa, 
I  accQso,  esciiso,  E,  accuse,  excuse. 

oe>u.  Poena,  punio,  impunitas  ;  V..  punish,  impunity. 
Moenia,  munio ;  E.  muniment,  ammunition. 

§  187.  Some  of  the  Latin  vowels  are  due  to  their  peculiar 
position,  as  when  Latin  has  quingue  for  'penque  (cf.  Gk. 
itivTf) ' ;  or,  again,  as  when  Latin  turns  an  unaccented  0  into 
u,  as  in  domus  for  "domos  (cf.  Gk.  Sifioi),  gentts  for  'gems  (cf. 
Gk.  yivm) ;  the  account  of  these  vowels  must  be  sought  in 
works  that  deal  specially  with  the  subject.  But  we  meet  with 
other  cases  of  vowel-change  of  a  more  remarkable  character, 
as  when  we  observe  the  interchange  of  e  with  0.  Thug  soc-ius 
is  allied  lojcyu-/;  tog-a  io  tcg-ere ;  proc'us  \o prec-or ;  mon-eo 
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Vowel-gradation.  Such  examples  at  once  remind  us  of 
the  changes  of  gradation  seen  in  A.  S.  verbs ;  and  a  cotn- 
parison  with  Greek,  in  which  the  vowel-gradation  is  much 
clearer,  completely  establishes  the  nature  of  these  grada- 
tions, which  are  fully  given  by  Brugraann.  Some  of  the 
series  show  as  many  as  four,  or  even  five  gradations  of  a 
given  vowel-sound,  and  the  attempts  to  reduce  each  of  the 
Beries  to  a  set  of  three,  viz.  weak  grade,  middle  grade,  and 
Btreng  grade,  have  not  as  yet  been  successful. 

'  In  for  en  ii  commun  in  English ;  ue  vol,  i.  {  I'j'i. 
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oi-,  corresponding  to  the  gradation  of  A.  S.  c/os-<m,  to  choose, 
pi.  L  c/i/r,  pp.  eor-m  (Goth,  kiui-an,  pt.  t.  kaus,  pp.  kus-ans). 

{c)  The  zero-grade  of  Gk.  er  {tp)  is  simply  r,  which  is 
vocalic,  and  is  represented  by  pa  or  ap.  H(;nce  the  2nd  aorist 
of  Bf/M-o/ioi,  I  see  (pi,  t.  ii-topt-a),  is,  regularly,  i-Spwc-or. 
Similarly,  we  have  nX  for  vocalic  /  in  t"-|3uA-or,  I  cast,  allied  to 
fiiX-oi,  a  dart,  and  10  floX-^,  a  ihrow.  The  total  loss  of  vowel 
in  the  zero-grade  is  exemplified  in  iirr-iprif,  2  aor.  of  nrr-ofuu, 
I  fly  ;  the  a-ginde  is  seen  in  n-or-ij,  flight.  See  King  and 
Cookson,  Sounds,  &c.,  [>.  145.  In  A,  S.,  the  zero-grade 
always  appears  in  strong  past  participles;  as  in  bor-en,  from 
btr-an ;  drune-ert,  from  drincan,  for  'dreman  (cf.  Icel.  drekka) ; 
drif-en,  from  drlf-an  (for  'dreif-an);  cor-en,  Goth,  kus-ans, 
from  c/os-an,  Golh,  iius-an,  for  'ic-as-an.  Here  the  -or- 
in  ior-tn  represents  vocalic  r,  and  the  -an-  in  drunctn 
represents  vocalic  «. 

((/)  The  ^series  also  contains  roots  in  which  the  r  is  fol- 
lowed by  n  or  m.  For  example,  the  -/bhendh,  to  bind,  varies 
10  bhond,  with  a  zero-grade  bhadh,  in  which  the  n  is  vocalic. 
In  Teutonic  the  corresponding  root  would  be  bend,  varying 
to  bond  and  htid.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  m  becomes  in,  and  on 
becomes  an,  whilst  the  vocalic  n  is  represented  by  un  \  hence 
the  verb  bindan,  to  bind,  pi.  I.  band,  pp.  bunden,  belongs  to 
the  ^series.  The  same  is  true  for  nim-an,  to  take  (G.  neh- 
mtn,  with  eh  fore),  pt.  I.  nam,  pp.  num-en,  where  urn  represents 

a.  The  ^-series  may  be  exemplified  by  the  ^dhl,  to  place, 
pui,  do,  Gk.  ri-ftf-ni.  Here  belongs  Goth,  ga-de-lhs,  a  deed, 
A.  S.  dti-d,  dc-d,  E.  dttd.  The  change  to  0  appears  in  Goth. 
dom-s,  A.  S.  db-m,  E.  rfoo/a.  The  weak-grade  dhi  appears  in 
Gk.  0(-Tot  and  t-6t-^o,  the  syllable  6f  being  in  both  cases 
unaccented. 

Here  also  belongs  -/si,  to  sow ;  cf.  Lat.  se-mm,  seed,  A.  S. 

d,  E,  set-d.    The  ^  appears  in  the  Goth,  sai-so.  reduplicated 

t  tense  of  sai-an,  to  sow.    The  »  appears  in  LaL  •--«"' 
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Also  ^lid^  to  let ;  Goth,  let-an^  to  let.  The  b  is  in  Goth. 
lai'lot^  pt.  t.  of  Ui-an,  The  9  is  in  Lat.  las-sus  (for  *hd-sus\ 
Goth.  lal'S,  weary,  lazy,  A.  S.  ksl,  slow,  E.  late, 

3.  The  5-series  may  be  exemplified  by  the  Vsld,  to  stand, 
as  in  Skt.  a-sthd'tn^  Gk.  t-trni'V,  Lat.  sid-men  (whence  E. 
stametif  s/amina),  Goth,  s/o-ls,  A.  S.  s/o-l,  E.  j/(w/.  The  grade 
s/?  appears  in  Lat.  sid-lus^  std-iio  (£.  siaie^  station)  \  Goth. 
std'ths,  A.  S.  sd-^le^  £.  j/fad^  a  place. 

4.  For  the  ^series,  take  V^</J,  to  give,  as  in  Gk.  ^/-dw-fu, 
I  give;  L.  do-num^  a  gift,  whence  E.  donation \  L.  do-s^  a 
dowry,  whence  E.  dowry ^  endow.  Stem  <i>,  in  L.  dd-tiis, 
whence  E.  date^  a  given  point  of  time,  and  E.  data,  pi. 

5.  For  the  j-series,  take  dg-o,  I  drive;  whence  E.  agent. 
The  a  is  here  accented,  but  it  also  occurs  without  the  accent, 
as  in  GL  tn"WM'6s,  whence  E.  epact.  The  long  d  occurs  in 
L.  amd-dg-es,  a  roundabout  way;  and  in  Gk.  arpar-rtY^s,  a 
leader,  whence  E.  strategy. 

By  the  addition  of  w  ory  to  the  vowel,  we  get  the  parallel 
grades :  «,  «,  aw(au),  dw(du) ;  and :  i,  f,  ay(ai),  dy{di).  As 
an  example  of  the  latter,  take  */aydh^  to  burn.  The  grade  f 
is  in  Skt.  idh-mds^  fire-wood,  Gk.  W-apos,  serene,  pure ;  the 
grade  /,  in  Skt.  fdA-rfya,  belonging  to  the  serene  sky,  O.  H.  G. 
tt-al,  pure,  clear,  A.  S.  id-el,  vain,  E.  id/e ;  and  perhaps  in 
Lat.  pi.  td'Us,  scil.  noctes,  the  clear  nights,  the  ides.  The 
third  grade  is  in  Gk.  at^a>,  I  kindle,  whence  E.  ether;  L. 
CBS'taSf  summer ;  O.  H.  G.  «*/,  A.  S.  dd,  a  funeral  pile. 

We  may  also  refer  hither  verbs  conjugated  like  A.  S. 
scac-an,  to  shake,  pt.  t.  scbc,  pp.  scac-en ;  so  also  A.  S./ar-an, 
to  go,  G, /ahr-en.  In  particular,  Lat.  ag-ere  is  cognate 
with  Icel.  ak-a,  to  drive,  pt.  t  dk\  where  Icel.  5  answers 
to  Aryan  a,  by  rule.  This  explains  the  A.  S.  form  scoc 
also ;  cf.  A.  S.  hroSor  with  \u,frdter, 

6.  For  the  o-scries,  take  ^od^  to  smell,  whence  L.  od-or^ 
E.  odour.    The  J  is  in  Gk.  fv-wd-i^r,  sweet  smelling.     Cf.  Lat. 

fbd'io^  I  dig,  pt.  \./bdi. 
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It  majr  be  added  that,  owin^  to  the  complexity  or  ifaese 
changes,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  same  vowel  (as  a)  occurs  in 
more  than  one  of  them,  the  series  were  occasionally  confused ; 
and  examples  occur  which  can  hardly  be  explained  in  any 
Other  way. 

§  199.  Combination  of  Consonants.  An  account  of  the 
mode  in  which  ihc  Aryan  and  Laiio  consonants  were  com- 
bined in  Latin,  i.  e.  of  ihe  '  laws  of  consonantal  combination,' 
is  given  in  King  and  Cookson's  Sounds,  &c.,  pp.  200-321. 
From  this  account  I  extract  a  few  of  the  more  striking 
examples.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that,  in  offering  this 
and  similar  extracts,  I  make  no  pretence  at  all  of  explaining 
the  results,  or  even  of  giving  a  full  summary  of  them.  But 
I  think  ii  is  of  great  importance  to  tell  students  what  ihey 
may  expect  lo  find;  especially  as  the  ordinary  grammars  tell 
us  so  Utile  about  phonology. 

I.  .5  is    often  lost  in  initiil  sc,  sp,  st;  always  in  initial 

,    SH,    si.    Exx. ;    cor-ium,    leather    (for    'scor-ium) ;    cf. 

r-lum,  hide.  L.  eurl-us  (for  *sair-/us);  cf.  A.  S.  seeor/, 
E.  lAort;  so  that  mr/  and  sAori  are  allied.  E.  tsquirc,  from 
v-tum,  is  allied  to  £.  cuticle,  from  L.  cSlis,  skin  (cf.  Gk. 
Kvrot,  ffifSTDc,  hide),  and  even  to  E.  hide  (see  G,  Haul  in 
Kluge).  L.  cau-ere  (for  'icau-ert),  whence  E.  caution,  is 
allied  to  E.  shew,  show.  E.  Ihundcr  and  Lai.  tono  are  allied 
to  Gk,  oTfVfic,  lo  sigh,  groan,  whence  E,  Slenlorian,  and  to 
Skt.  slan,  to  sigh,  to  thunder.  L.  tig-o  is  the  same  as  Gk. 
ffTiy-a.  L.  tuad-o  (base  lud)  is  allied  10  E.  stull-tr.  L. 
pumex,  whence  E.  pumUe-slone,  is  for  'spume.v ,  from  spuma, 
foam,   whence   E.  spumt.      L.  mi'-rus,   whence    E.    miracle, 

t  admire  is  for  'smi-rus,  allied  to  E.  smile.  Sued,  smila.  L. 
mard-eo,  whence  E.  morsel,  remorse,  is  for  *smord-eo ; 
cf.  Gk.  iriiipS'Vos,  terrible,  and  A.  S,  smeorl-an,  to  sting, 
to  smart '.  L.  nix,  cognate  with  E.  snow.  The  E.  slime 
Mil 


I 
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*  In  my  Diet,  s. ».  smart,  I  give  the  yetb  smeorlan  as  unantborited  ; 
tat  it  occuii  i^jjfsmtorlmdt,  stineliig  like  lire,  In  ^Ified'i  Orosins,  I  7. 
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A.  S.  sUm.  is  allied  lo  O.  H.  G.  srimen,  to  make  smooth, 
and  L.  nmart,  to  file ;  whether  it  Is  fucther  allied  to 
L.  limus,  mud  (allied  lo  E.  limt,  loam)  is  not  quite  certain, 
L,  laxus  (for  'slag-sus)  whence  E.  iax,  and  L.  languto, 
whence  E.  hnguisli.  are  allied  lo  A.  S.  shac,  E.  slack.  L, 
lubrkus,  slippery,  whence  E.  lubricaU,  is  allied  to  E.  ilip 
(Brugmann,  Grund.  §  SJo).  L,  (U,  locus,  stand  for  Old  L. 
s/lis,  sllocys. 

3.  Initial  siv  is  variously  treated.  L.  suauis,  whence  E. 
suave,  is  allied  to  A.  S.  sweU,  E.  fweef.  The  w  is  perhaps  lost 
in  L.  si,  Oscan  svai,  Umbrian  sve;  cf.  A.  S.  su>ri,  whence  E. 
so,  with  a  like  loss.  Also  in  sodor  (for  'suwidor),  sweat,  allied 
to  A.  S.  iKw'/and  E.  jwim/  (Brugmann.  §  170).  We  find  *0- 
for  swt-  in  L.  sor-or,  allied  to  A.  S.  sweoslor,  Icel.  sys/ir,  E. 
n'sfer;  in  L.  sop-or  (whence  E.  soporific),  allied  to  A.S. 
smef-»,  M.  E,  msrv-m,  a  dream,  and  10  L.  somnus  (whence  E. 
somndeni),  for  'swep-ms,  Gk.  iV-rof,  sleep.  L.  sordidtu 
(whence  E,  sordid)  is  probably  allied  to  A.  S,  sweart,  E»  I 
ntiar/. 

3.  The  usual  assimilation  of  voiced  letters  to  voiced,  1 
of  voiceless  letters  lo  voiceless,  takes  place ;  see  vol.  i.  §  3181 
Thus  the  pp.  of  a^-o  is  a^-/us  (for  'ag-lus) ;  that  of  scrib-e  irfl 
scrifi-lus    (often    written    scriblus   in    MSS.};    that    of   tuh»\ 
(=*uegh-o),  is  uec~lus. 

But  the  pp.  suffix  -ills  often  appears  as  -sus.  This  chicHj' 
takes  place  when  the  Ajyan  root  ends  in  /.  ili,  d,  or  dh, 
in  which  case  the  denial  is  changed  lo  j  by  a  process  de- 
scribed in  V.  Henry's  Grammar,  §  64,  producing  the  suffix 
-s-sus  after  a  short  vowel,  and  -sus  (simply)  after  a  long  oat. 
Cf  Brugmann,  Grundriss,  §  501. 

Exx. ;  concussus,  missus;  fissus, postestus,  srissus;  t'lwW;.  , 
for  'coneul-fus,  'mil-lus ;  *fid-lus,  'poistd-tus,  'seid-iutf^ 
'iudh-tus.  Also  ui-sus,  casus,  la-sus;  for  *ind-fus,  'eced-lutf 
*lad-lui. 

TIiG  final  dental  of  the  root  is  tost  when  it  follows  a  nanL 
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or  liquid ;  as  in  uer-sus,  from  uert-ere^  sen-sus^  from  seni-ire, 
mor-sus  from  mord-ere^  scan-sus  from  scand-ere.  So  also 
tmd-ere  gives  im-sus  (for  *iend-ius) ;  but  in  this  case  we  have 
also  ten-tus  (for  ^tn-ius^  with  vocalic  «,  cf.  Gk.  Tar6ty 
Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the  result  of  analogy,  or  are  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  form  of  the  perfect  tense. 

4.  An  original  /,  M,  d^  dh,  followed  by  /r,  becomes  x, 
producing  str,  Exx. :  ros-irum  (E.  ros-irum)  from  rod-o; 
claus-trum^  whence  E.  cloister^  from  claud-o]  ras-irum,  a 
rake,  from  rad-o\  pedes-iris^^  whence  E.  pedestrian^  from 
pedti'^  stem  o^ pedes,  one  who  goes  on  foot ;  eques-tris^y  whence 
E.  equesiriariy  from  equii-,  stem  of  eques^  a  horseman ;  frustra^ 
in  vain,  whence  Y.,  frustrate^  for  *frud'tray  allied  to  L.  ace. 

fraud-em^  whence  Y.. fraud, 

Dh'i>st\  as  in  L.  ces-tas  (whence  F. //^^,  summer,  from 
Vatdh^  to  bum,  whence  also  Gk.  diBto  and  E.  ether.  So  also 
L.  cuS'ios,  whence  E.  custodian 'y  from  Vkeudh,  to  hide, 
whence  also  Gk.  K€v6-tiv  and  A.  S.  hyd-an,  E.  hide,  E.  cas-tus, 
whence  E.  chaste  and  incest;  from  Vkadh,  to  purify  (?), 
whence  Gk.  Ka6ap6g,  pure.  L.  mani-fes-tus^  lit.  *  struck  by 
the  hand,'  hence,  palpable  (whence  E.  manifest)  \  from 
Vbhendhy  appearing  in  "^fend-ere^  to  strike,  as  seen  in  of 

fendere^  whence  E.  offend, 

5.  Assimilation  is  very  common,  especially  in  the  case  of 
prefixes ;  in  such  cases,  the  latter  letter  of  the  combination 
remains,  and  the  other  is  made  like  it.  Thus  ad-  remains 
in  E.  ad-mircy  but  otherwise  appears  as  ab-^  ac-,  af,  ag-, 
at-,  an-y  ap-,  ar-,  as-,  at-,  according  to  the  letter  which 
follows  it ;  as  in  E.  abbreviate^  accede^  affix,  aggressive,  allude, 
annex,  append,  arrogate,  assign,  attract  \  all  of  L.  origin. 
The  prefix  com-  (for  cum,  with),  appears  as  co-,  col-,  com-, 
con-,  cor- ;  as  in  E.  co-agulate,  collect,  commute,  connect,  corrode. 
The  prefix  ob-  appears  as  ob-,  oc-,  of,  op-]  as  in  E.  oblongs 

*  Not  pedif-tris,  equis-tris;  c£  f  165  (3), 
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occur,  offer,  oppress.  Tlie  prefix  sul-  appears  in  sub-mil,  but 
otherwise  as  «-,  sue-,  suf-,  sug-,  sum-,  sup-,  sur-;  as  in  E. 
suspect,  succeed,  suffusci  sugg/si,  summon,  suppress,  surrogate; 
all  of  I.,  origin. 

6.  The  L.  J  is  voiceless.  Between  two  vowels,  it  became 
voiced,  but  instead  of  remaining  as  s,  it  passed  into  r ;  of 
which  there  are  numerous  interesting  examples.  Thus  'geso 
became  'gezo,  and  then  gero ;  but  ihe  s  remains  in  ge 
ges-tus.  The  genitive  of  funus  is  /uner-i's,  for  '/une 
which  appears  in  the  ad)./unes-tus.  The  gen.  of  riu  is  i 
is  (for  'rvs-is) ;  cf.  E.  rus-tic,  rural.  E.  nefarious  is  from 
L.  nefarius,  for  *tie/as-ius,  adj.  formed  from  m/as.  E.  diurnal  \ 
is  from  L.  diumalis,  formed  from  </ikt,  connected  with  dies, 

a  day,  E.  veteran  is  from  vetiT-,  for  'vetes-,  from  velus,  old; 
cf.  the  O.  Lat.  form  veler,  old,  in  Ennius ;  &c. 

When  s  prece<ies  a  voiced  consonant,  especially  i/,  or  the 
liquid  /,  it  is  first  voiced  to  s,  and  is  then  lost  altogether,  with   i 
a  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel,  if  accented.     Thus  we 
find  tredecim   for  Ires-decim,    thirteen ;  Idem   for  isdcm ;   so 
likewise  iu-dex,  whence  the  ace.  iu-dic-em,  Y..  judge,  is  fot   I 
*iut-dex,   one  who   declares    the  law.      L.   auris,   the   ear  I 
(whence  E.  aurai)  is  for  *auzis<*ausis  (cf,  Goth,  aitso,  the  I 
ear),  and  there  was  probably  an  older  form  'aus,  cognate^ 
wilh  Gk.  oi5t,  the  ear ;  hence  L.  aus-cullo  (whence  E.  auscuita-    ' 
lion)  and  au-dro  (for  'aus-dio),  I  hear,  whence  E.  audible. 

7.  Final  x  stands  for  «,  gs,  els,  as  in  lux  (base  luc-),  rex 
(base   reg-),    nox  (base  noci-).     So  also  the  perfects    1 
(=reg'si),  luxi  {=luc-si),  nexi,  nexui  (=nec-si,  nec-sui) ;  Sec. 

8.  Dy  becomes >■  (/)  in  lu-piler ;  cf.  Gk.  Ziit,  Ski.  Dyaus. 
Iki)>b  in  bellum  for  duellum,    so   that  E.  bellicose  and 

E.  duel  are  closely  allied.  So  also  bis,  twice,  is  for  *dwit, 
allied  lo  duo,  two ;  so  that  binary,  dozen,  and  twice  are  all 
allied  words. 

77>/,  in  Idfus,  borne,  for  'thlus,  from  tollo. 

Gn>n;  as  in  noico,  for  O.  Lat.  gno-sco,  allied  to  A.S. 
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endw-an,  to  know;  hence  noile,  I'gnoranl,  and  knowledge,  are 
liom  the  same  root. 

9.  A  medial  mute  (especia!!)'  g)  is  often  lost  before  m  or  / ; 
and  the  preceding  vowel  is  usually  lengthened. 

Thus  exdmen,  whence  E,  examine,  is  for  *exagmen ;  cf. 
agmen;  from  ago.  Again,  cmlaminarc,  whence  E.  conlaminate, 
is  for  'conlagminare,  from  lag,  base  of  tango,  I  touch.  But 
the  i  remains  short  in  sH-lus,  sli-mulus,  whence  E.  style, 
stimulate,  from  vsti'g,  to  prick,  as  in  E.  in-stig-ate,  slig-ma, 
from  L.  insligo  and  Gk,  m-iy^jj  respectively.  Assimilation 
has  taken  place  \nftamma  (for  'flag-ma),  allied  to  h.  flag-ro, 
I  burn;  so  ^haiftame  is  allied  lo flagrant. 

10.  Dl  and  cl  pass  into  //.  Thus  sella,  a  seat,  is  for 
*ted-la,  from  sedeo,  I  sit.  L.  w'lla  (E.  ur/Zii)  is  for  'uic-la, 
dimio.  of  uic-us,  a  village,  whence  was  borrowed  the  A.  S. 
vAe,  E.  wi^i,  a  town;  see  vol.  i.  §  398.  The  change  of  d 
to  /  is  a  curious  feature,  but  undoubtedly  occurs;  as  in 
L.  lacrima,  lacruma,  O.  Lat.  dacruma,  a  tear,  co-radicate 
with  E.  tear,  s.  So  also  L.  lingua,  longtie,  is  the  same  word 
as  the  A.  S.  tunge,  and  E.  tongue;  and  sol-ium,  a  seat,  throne, 
is  for  *sod-ium,  allied  to  sedeo,  I  sit. 

Pn>mn\  as  in  joM-»aj,  sleep,  for 'jo^nttj ;  cf.  L,  joyi-or. 

Tin^nn.  ThusL.//wnd{E./wi),  0.  Lat./icjwa,  isfor  'pel- 
stut,^  wing,co-radicatewithSkl./fl/-rfl,afeather,andE._/i'tf/Afr. 

Tn,  dn,  are  liable  10  become  nd,  by  metathesis.  Thus 
\j.  fundus  (for  */ud-nus),  whence  Y..  fund,  foundation ^  is  allied 
to  Gk.  in/tf-jiqi'  (for  '^vd-iij\ii),  and  A.  S.  botm,  E.  bottom. 
'L.pando,  whence  E.  expand,  is  for  'pal-no,  I  lay  open,  from 
pal-to,  I  lie  open,  whence  Ic..  patent. 

ir.  Jis>rr;  ls>lt.  L.  uerres,  a  boar;  cf.  Skt.  vnha,  a 
bull.  Torreo,  whence  E.  torrid,  for  '/ors-eo,  allied  10  E. 
Ihirs-I,  Porrum,  a  leek,  for  'pxsum,  with  vocalic  r  \  cf.  Gk. 
tpmav  (for  *pison),  a  leek.  L.  coli-um,  neck,  whence  E, 
collar,  for  'eo/s-um,  cognate  with  A.  S.  Amj^,  neck,  Icel.  ials, 
whence  £.  hawte-hok,  a  sea-term. 
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1 2.  Loss  of  a  consonant  takes  place  in  diflScull  combina- 

(ii)  '  Where  a  semi-vowel  is  followed  by  two  mutes,  or  by 
a  mule  and  a  spirant,  the  second  letier  of  the  combination  is 
dropped,'    (King  and  Cookson,  p.  217.) 

Exx. :  mulsi  {for  'mulg-st)  from  mulgeo,  I  milk ;  cf.  E. 
eiauUioH.  Ul-ltts  (for  *uh-lus),  from  ulc-iscor.  Ar-si  (for 
"ard-si)^  from  ardco,  I  burn;  cf.  E.  arson.  Spar-si  (for 
'sparg-si),  from  spargo;  cf.  E.  sparse.  Quin-lus  (for  *quinc- 
tus),  fifth;  from  quinqm,  five.  For-tis,  brave,  whence  E. 
forlit\i<li,  for  O.  Lat./ore-Ai. 

Similarly,  we  have  ioi-his  (for  *tors-tus),  pp.  of  lorr-eo  (for 
"tors-to) ;  hence  /oaj/  and  /orr/rf  are  allied  to  /(4(>x/. 
is  for  'porc-sco,  where /pre-  is  the  weak  grade  corresponding 
to  '/prek  in  prec-or;  and  pos-tu-h  (whence  E.  postu/a/t),  is 
from  an  unused  pp.  'pos-lus,  like  us-tu-h  from  us-ius.  Cf.  G. 
/orsch-fn,  to  enquire,  which  is  related  to /rag-en,  to  ask, 
much  asposcert  is  lo  precari. 

Sca-la,  a  ladder,  whence  E.  wff/e,  escaladt,  is  for  *scand-tla, 
from  scattd-o,  1  climb,  whence  E.  f<raM,  a-scend,  de-scmd. 

So   also   fl/.r,   ffi/.t>nf;  r/y,  rds>rs;   lls>ls;   as  in  tbej 
nominatives  amam  (for  amanls),/rons  (foliage)  ; 

13.  Sometimes  one  of  Iwo  similar  (unaccented)  syllables  is 
lost,  just  as  when  the  Low  Lat,  idolatria  (whence  E.  idolatry) 
was  put  toT  ido/ola/ria,  (ram  Gk.  (iSoXo-Xarixui,  service  of  idols. 
Exx,:  E.  calamitous,  from  L.  ea/amitosus,  for  * calamilat-osus. 
E.  »ur«,  O.  F.  norice,  from  Lat.  ace.  Hulricem,  for  "fiulri- 
triftm ;  cf.  E.  nulritive.  E.  debililate,  from  L.  debililart, 
for  'dehitilat-are.  E.  hereditary,  from  L.  hieredila-r 
'  /uereditat-arius.  We  may  also  observe  the  loss  of  a  light 
unaccented  syllable  in  (?/aj,  aternus,  for  (rriVfli,  aviternut ; 
laomenlum,  fomentum,  for  movimenlum,  fovimmtum  ;  and  tbft  i 
like.  Hence  E.  moment  is  allied  to  miw^,  a.ad/bmen/  ft' I 
from  \../ouere,  10  warm. 
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%  200.  Formation  of  past  participlee.  Owing  to  ihe 
large  number  of  E.  words  formed  from  ihe  bases  of  the  past 
participles  of  L.  verbs,  it  is  necessary  lo  observe  the  mode  of 
formation  of  such  past  participles,  and  tlie  forms  of  the  pre- 
sent tenses  with  which  they  are  connected.  The  verbs  are 
often  presented  in  grammars  in  a  confused  way,  but  a  well- 
arranged  list  will  be  found  in  Posigale's  New  Lalin  Primer. 
The  primitive  verbs  mostly  belong  to  the  third  conjugation. 
The  perfect  tense  is  formed  from  the  base  in  six  different 
ways,  as  follows, 

(i)  Uy  adding  -m  [^-vt)  preceded  by  a  long  vauyel;  as 
im-are,  perf,  am-aui.  (The  suffix  is  -aui  in  the  first  con- 
jugation ;  -/«(■  (aomelimes)  in  the  secmid,  as  dd-ere,  perf.  dtl- 
eui;  -iui  in  the  fourth  conjugation,  and  sometimes  in  the 
Ihird.) 

(a)  By  adding  -£/;  as  mon-irt,  perf,  nwn-ui.  (This  is  in 
the  second  conjugation,  and  in  some  verbs  of  ihe  other  con- 
jugations.) 

(3)  By  adding  -si;  as  carp-ire,  to  pluck,  perf. far/- j/'.  -xi 
is  written  for  -esi,  -gsi;  as  reg-ire,  perf,  rexi;  and  the  base 
often  suffers  changes  of  consonants  and  vowels,  as  may  be 
seen  from  examples.  (This  is  in  the  second  and  third  con- 
jugations, and  sometimes  m  ihe/ourth.) 

(4)  By  reduplication ;  that  is,  by  prefixing  the  first  conso- 
nant of  the  base  preceded  by  a  short  vowel ;  as  cad-ire,  lo 
fall,  perf.  ce-ctd-i.  (So  in  certain  verbs  of  the  second  and 
third  conjugations ;  and  in  d&-re,  lo  give,  and  sta-re,  to  stand, 
of  the/ri/.) 

(5)  By  lengthening  the  vowel  of  the  base  ;  as  sid-ere,  to 
sit,  perf.  sed-i.  (So  in  some  verbs  of  the  stcond  and  third 
conjugations ;  in  iHudre  {iuvare),  to  help,  lauare,  to  wash,  of 
\\ie  first;  and  in  uenire,  to  come,  of  iht/burtL) 

(6)  By  no  change,  except  adding  the  -)  of  the  perfect 
Sli-ere,  to  drink,  perf.  iid-i.     (In  a  few  verbs  of  the  second 
and  /^*r^  conjugations.) 
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The  past  participles  of  Latin  verbs  are  determined  by  the 
tupine  stem.  The  accusative  supine  in  -urn  is  commonly 
taken  as  ihe  '  principal  part ' ;  whence  we  at  once  know  the 
corresponding  ablative  supine  in  -k  and  the  perfect  {or  past) 
participle  in  -us,  as  well  as  the  compleled  tenses  of  the 
passive  voice,  and  the  future  participle  in  -urus.  Thus,  if 
the  ace.  euptne  is  atnatum,  the  abl.  supine  will  be  amalu,  the 
pp.  amalus,  and  the  fui.  part,  amalurus. 

The  supine  is  formed  from  the  base  of  the  verb  in  the  four 
ways  following. 

(fl)  By  adding  -lum,  preceded  by  a  long  vowel ;  as  Sm- 
art, sup.  am-alum.  (Thus  are  formed  supines  of  all  verbs 
which  form  their  perfect  by  -ui  {-vi)  preceded  by  a  long 
vowel ;  see  class  (i)  above.) 

(i)  By  adding  -Uum ;  as  mda-ere,  sup.  mSn-ilum.  (Thus 
are  formed  the  supines  of  nearly  all  verbs  that  form  the 
perfect  in  -iii;  see  class  (2)  above.) 

(c)  By  adding  -tum ;  as  carp-tre,  sup.  carp-lum.  b  and  g 
become  p  and  c  before  /;  as  scrib-ire,  sup.  scrip-turn  ;  rig- 
Ire,  sup.  rec-tum ;  and  the  base  often  suffers  other  changes. 
(In  the  Ihird  conjugation,  and  in  some  verbs  of  the  second 
a.nA/ourlh.) 

(</)  By  adding  -sum.  The  base  always  suffers  som« 
change  in  ihis  formation ;  as  sparg-irt,  to  scatter,  sup.  spar- 
sum,  with  loss  of  g.  (So  in  some  verbs  of  the  second  and 
third  conjugations,  and  in  senl-ire,  to  feel,  sup,  sen-sum). 
Most  of  the  verbs  with  this  form  of  the  supine  have  a  base 
ending  in  d  or  /. 

The  chief  alterations  due  to  the  combinations  of  con- 
sonants in  the  perfect  lenses  of  set  (3)  may  be  thus 
expressed : — ?(«)j,  cs,  els,  gs,  hs,  u-s  ',  all  become  x ;  Tigs  > 
nx;  ts>s  (mi/Jo,  tni-si);  ds>ss  or  s;  bs>ps  (bui  cf.  iu^ 
iussi);    ms>mpt   (pal  prem-o,  prei-si);    rgs>rj   (cf. 
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mulg-eo,  mut'Si,  lenju-ee,  tarsi).     For  tbc  forms  of  ihe  supines 
and  past  participles,  cf.  §  199  (3),  p.  280. 

§  201.  In  some  verbs  the  present  tenae  has  some  peculiar 
features,  and  fails  to  exhibit,  immediately,  the  form  of  the 
base. 

1.  Thas  gt'ffno  is  a  reduplicated  present,  i.e.  it  stands  for 
gi-gn-o,  where  -gn-  is  the  zero-grade  (or  reduced  form)  of  the 
base  gen-;  hence  the  jjerf,  is  gen-ui,  and  the  p^.  gen-i-lus. 
So  also  si-st-o,  which  has  a  rare  reduplicated  perf.  sli-li  (for 
'slf-ili),  and  no  pp.  We  may  add  sido  for  'si'-td-o,  cf.  'foj  for 
*ai-ai-a;  iH-sco  for  'di-dc-sco,  cf.  perf.  di-dic-i\  hi-b-o,  cf. 
Skt.  pi-bami,  I  drink  ;  sero  for  *si'-s-o,  perf.  se-ui. 

2.  Again,  the  verbs  pd-sco,  no-sco,  sei-sco,  crt-seo,  sue-seo, 
exhibit  the  inceptive  suffix  -sco,  which  is  no  part  of  the 
base;  and  their  perfects  zre pa-ui,  nd-ai,  sci-ui,  cre-ui,  sue-ui. 
The  pp.  of  pasco  is,  however,  pas-liu ;  but  the  rest  have  a 
regular  formation,  giving  no-lus,  sct-lus,  cri-lus,  siii-ttu. 
E.  derivatives  of  these  are  pasture,  nolion,  phbi-sct'le,  con- 
crete, de-suetude.  So  also  disco  {for  *di-dc-sco),  which  forms 
its  perfect,  by  reduplication,  as  dt-dlc-i  (above). 

3.  In  the  case  of  the  verbs  comburo,  gero,  uro,  which  have 
the  past  participles  combus-tus,  ges-lus,  us-tus,  we  see  that 
r  stands  for  a,  from  an  older  s ;  and  that  ihey  represent 
'combuso,  *geso,  'uso.  Cf.  E.  combuslion,  gesture.  So  like- 
wise the  pp.  toslus  (for  *tori-tns)  shows  that  terr-eo  is  for 
*tors-eo;  cf.  §  199  (6,  11). 

4.  Some  verbs  have  the  suffix  -no  in  the  present  lense  ;  as 
cir-no,  sper-no,  Uer-no,  conlem-no,  li-no,  st-no  (perf.  cre-ui, 
spre-ui,  stra-ui,  conttmp-si,  le-ui,  si-ui),  in  all  of  which  the  per- 
fect tense  shews  a  stronger  form.  To  these  add  po-na,  which 
is  a  derivative  of  sino,  as  shown  by  the  ^^.po-situs.  as  com- 
pared with  situs. 

We  also  find  the  suffix  -h  (for  -no  ?)  after  /,  in  lel-lo  (perf, 
b-mi-i),  pei-lo  (perf  p<-p6l-i),  percel-h  (perf  per-cul-i).  Cf. 
>ul-lo,  perf.  uel-li  and  ual-si. 
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5.  Another  present-suffix  is  -/(?,  as  in  flec-iOy  nec-io,  pec-to^ 
plec-io  (perf.  flexi,  next  and  nexui,  pexi^  plexi  and  plexui, 
pp.  Jlexus,  fuxus,  pexus,  plexus)  ;  cf.  'E,  flexure,  annex. 

6.  But  the  most  curious  case  is  that  where  we  find  an  in- 
fixed n,  i.e.  a  n  immediately  preceding  the  last  letter  of  the 
root.  This  n  appears  in  the  present-stem,  but  not  in  the 
perfect  or  the  pp.  There  is  a  similar  phenomenon  in  San- 
skrit, in  verbs  of  the  seventh  conjugation.  Thus  from  the 
Skt.  root  chhid,  to  cut — with  the  2nd  preterite  (reduplicated) 
chi-chhed-a,  3rd  preterite  a-chhid-am,  and  pp.  chhin-na  (for 
*chhid-na) — is  formed  the  present  tense  chhi-na-d-mt,  where 
the  -na-  is  infixed  before  the  final  d  of  the  root.  This  root 
agrees  with  the  Lat.  Vskid,  and  gives  the  present  tense 
sci-n-do,  I  cut,  perf.  scKd-t,  pp.  scis-sus  (for  *sa'd'/us).  The 
corresponding  Gk.  verb  is  <fx*C«  (for  *frxi^y^)t  whence  the 
sb.  ax^a-fAo,  E.  schism ;  cf  also  rescind,  ab-scts-sa,  from  the 

.  Latin  ^  So  also  mihfind-o  (bzsefld),  perf.y7//-i',  pp.fls-sus 
(for  *fid-tus)\  frango  (baseyr^^),  ptiL /rig-i,  pp,  frac-tus 
(for  */rag'tu5) ;  pango  (base  pag),  perf.  peg-i,  pp.  pac-ius  (for 
*pag-ius) ;  tango  (base  tag),  perf.  ie-itfg-i,  pp.  iac-tus  (for 
*iag'tus) ;  pungo  (base  pug\  perf.  pu-pug-i,  but  the  pp.  is 
punc'tus\  linquo  (base  liq),  perf.  tiqui,  pp.  //r-/«j  (as  in  the 
derivative  re-lictus)  ;  /undo  (base  y«<^,  pevL/ud-i,  pp./u-sus 
(for  */ud'Sus) ;  /f/;i^(9  (base  /wea?),  perf.  te-tud-i,  but  the  pp.  is 
tun-sus,  though  the  compound  coniundo  has  coniusus,  English 
has  derivatives  from  all  of  these ;  as,  for  example,  fissure, 
fraction,  compact,  contact,  puncture,  relict,  fuse,  contusion. 

The  verb  iungo,  I  join,  whence  (through  the  French)  our 
verb  to  join,  has  the  perf.  iunxi  and  sup.  iunctum ;  whence 
"S..  juncture.  Nevertheless,  the  true  base  is  iug,  which  appears 
in  E.  con-jug-ate,  and  in  L.  iug-um,  yoke,  cognate  with  A.  S. 
geoc,  Y^.yoke,  as  well  as  with  S\iX.yuj,  to  join,  and  Gk.  iyy-ov, 
a  yoke,  whence  E.  syzygy,  the  equivalent  of  conjunction. 

^  Scissors  is  mis-spelt  to  conform  it  to  Lat.  sciss  um ;  bat  it  was 
fomierly  cisoures,  and  is  a  derivative  from  L.  cadere,  to  cut 
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The  verb  rumpo  exhibits  a  similar  case  of  infixed  m ;  the 
perfect  is  rup-i^  and  the  pp.  rup-tus,  whence  E.  rupture,  and 
(through  the  French)  rouky  rout,  routine,  and  even  r«/,  a 
wheel-track. 

7.  Some  primitive  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation,  and  some 
'denominative'  verbs  exhibit  the  suflfix  -io  in  the  present 
tense ;  as  cap-io,  seru-io ;  see  §  203  below. 

§  202.  Secondary  Verbs.  With  regard  to  verbs  of  the 
first,  second,  and  fourth  conjugations,  we  find  amongst  them 
a  few  original  verbs,  especially  such  as  form  the  perfect 
tense  in  -«/*or  -si]  but  a  large  number  of  them  are  deriva- 
tive or  secondary.  These  derivative  verbs  are  of  five  kinds 
(Postgate,  New  Latin  Primer). 

{a)  Denominative;  that  is,  formed  from  substantives  or 
adjectives ;  as  don-o,  I  give,  from  don-um,  a  gift ;  con-fader-o, 
I  unite  by  a  league,  irom  feeder-,  base  oi foedus,  a  treaty; 
ex-alt'O,  I  lift  up  on  high,  from  alt-us,  high.  Hence  E. 
donation,  confederate,  exalt.  All  others  are  from  verbal  roots, 
as  follows. 

(b)  Desiderative ;  these  express  a  desire  for  an  action,  and 
are  of  the  fourth  conjugation.  They  are  formed  by  adding 
'iirio  to  the  base  of  the  past  participle  of  the  primitive  verb ; 
as  eS'Hrio,  I  wish  to  eat,  I  am  hungry,  from  es-us,  pp.  of 
id-ere,  to  eat. 

(r)  Intensive ;  which  intensify  in  some  way  the  meaning 
of  the  primitive  verb.  These  are  of  the  ist  conjugation, 
and  are  formed  directly  from  the  pp.  base ;  as  iact-o,  I  toss, 
from  iact-us,  pp.  of  iac-io,  I  throw.  Hence  Y.jet-er,  to  throw, 
and  E.yV/,  a  fountain. 

(d)  Frequentative;  expressing  the  fi-equent  repetition  of 
the  action  of  the  primitive  verb.  These  are  of  the  first 
conjugation,  and  are  formed  from  the  present,  or  less  often 
from  the  pp.  base,  by  adding  -^to  (or  -ito,  if  the  primitive 
verb  is  of  the  fourth  conjugation);  as  ag-Xto,  I  keep  on 
moving  a  thing  about,  from  ag-o,  I  drive ;  script-tto^  I  write 
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often,  from  script-us,  pp.  of  scrii-o.  I  w 
sleepily,  from  dorm-ire,  lo  sleep. 

There  is  not  much  difference  between  the  modes  of  forma- 
tion or  the  meanings  of  Intensive  and  Frequentative  verbs. 

We  should  be  careful  to  divide  words  aright.     Thus  E. 
ag-ilate  is  from  L.  ag-ilo,  above  :    but  E.  prccipit-aU  i 
denominative  verb,  homprizcipit-,  base  olprtrctps,  headlong. 

(c)  Inceptive;  both  of  verbal  and  denominative  origin. 
They  are  of  the  third  conjugation ;  and  those  of  verbal 
origin  are  formed  from  the  present  base  of  verbs,  with  the 
inflexion  -dsco,  -eseo,  -I'sco,  -Jsco,  according  as  the  original  verb 
is  of  the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  conjugation.  Those  of 
denominative  origin  are  formed  with  the  suffix  -«ic,  rarely 
-dsce.  Such  verbs  commonly  have  no  perfect  or  supine, 
but  some  of  them  borrow  these  from  their  primitive  verbs. 
We  have  in  English  acquiesce,  from  L.  ac-gui-esco,  allied  to 
i/uies,  rest,  whence  E.  quiel;  and  efferuisce,  from  L.  tf-feru-i-seo, 
a  derivative  oijerui-re,  to  boil,  glow.  But  we  chiefly  use 
our  derivatives  of  such  verba  adjectivally,  as ;  concupiictnt, 
convaksceni,  effiortscent,  evantsceni,  incan^tuenl,  liquticenl, 
nigrtscml,  quiescent,  reoitdeuenl.  Cf.  also  pasco,  Ac,  in 
§  ^01  (*). 

5  203.  All  verbs  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  conjuga- 
tions belong  to  what  has  been  called  the  '_vfl!/-class.'  because 
ihey  form  the  present  by  adding _j'orf,  i.  e._>',  before  the  final  -o. 
See  King  and  Cookson,  Sounds,  &c.,  p.  454  :     Thus — 
am-o  is  for  *ania-yo ;  like  Gk,  Ttfilt-ta  for  ri^a-ya, 
mnne-o  is  for  'mone-yo ;  like  ^i-a  for  ^0,t-yia. 
audi-o  is  for  'audi-yo :  like  Koviw  for  mn-ya. 

So  also  verbs  in  -uo.  of  the  third  conjugation ;  thus — 
slaltt-p  is  for  'slalu-yo ;  like  fnfliJ-»  for  iu6ii-yu. 

Here  also  belong  some  primitive  verbs  of  the  third  con- 
jugation, such  as  eap-io,  cup-io,fug-io. 

Several  such  verbs  are  denominatives,  and  are   1 
various  stems,  \\z. — 
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(a)  from  stems  In  -o;  as  seru-io,  I  ser^e,  from  ieru-o-, 
stem  of  siruus,  a  slave. 

(b)  from  stems  in  -a ;  as  pun-to,  I  punish,  from  pcai-a-, 
stem  oiprena,  punishment. 

(c)  from  stems  in  -i;  as  uesl-i'o,  I  clothe,  from  uesl-i-,  stem 
of  km/ij,  clothing, 

(rf)  from  stems  in  -u ;  as  singult-io,  I  sob,  from  singull-u-, 
stem  of  jtngultus,  a,  sobbing. 

(e)  from  consonantal  stems ;  as  imped-io,  I  hinder,  from 
ptd-,  stem  of/fj.  foot. 

$  S04.  Aryan  vowels.  A  Table,  showing  the  equivalents 
of  the  Latin  consonants  in  other  languages,  is  given  in  vol.  i, 
p.  135  ;  and  numerous  examples  of  Latin  forms  in  the  same, 
pp.  107-124. 

A  Table,  showing  the  equivalent  values  of  the  vowels  in 
various  Aryan  languages  is  given  in  Brugmann,  Grundriss, 
i.  §  a8  ;  and  is  here  repeated,  with  the  addition  of  the 
A.  S.  vowels,  and  a  slight  alteration  in  the  arrangement. 
The  ^■alues  within  brackets  are  other  less  regular  values, 
deduced  from  Brugmann 's  examples.  Very  noticeable  is 
the  poverty  of  the  Skt.  vowels,  where  a  stands  for  a,  t, 
and  0. 
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The  semi-vowel  J-  is  represented  hyy  in  Skt.,  by  the  rough 
breathing  (')  and  by  1  in  Gk.,  by  consonantal  i* (usually  printed 
j)  in  Latin  or  by  the  vowel  i,  and  by_)'  (also  printed  /)  or 
in  Gothic;  A.  S,  has^,  followed  by  e,  and  sounded  as,^. 

The  semi-vowel  w  is  Skt.  v,  Gk.  digamma  or  f  (omitted 
in  writing,  because  lost  at  an  early  period  of  the  language)  or 
else  the  smooth  breathing  {');  Lat.«  (consonantal  and  vocalic); 
Goth,  and  A.  S.  w. 

The  Ski.  dy  is  Gk.  f,  and  Lat.  i  (consonantal). 

§  205.  Aryan  Diphthongs.  In  composition  with  the 
vowels  a,  e,  0,  the  semi-vowels  make  up  the  diphthongs 
ay,  aiv,  ey,  ew,  oy,  aw.  Brugmann  describes  ihe  equivalents 
of  these,  but  does  not  tabulate  them.  I  therefore  give  his 
chief  results,  for  convenience,  in  a  tabular  form. 

Other  diphthongs  occur  in  which  the  first  element  is  long, 
viz.  ay,  ey,  &c. ;  but,  as  they  are  not  common,  I  have  left 
them  out  of  the  Table. 

TABLE  OF  REGULAR  SUBSTITUTION  OF  DIPHTHONGS. 
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Some  peculiarities  of  the  Gothic  spelling  require  notice. 
Thus  Gothic  has  d  for  the  sound  which  Latin  and  A.  S. 
denote  by  t;  so  that  the  difference  here  Is  only  graphic. 
Gothic  has  no  ;•  or  3  (only  i,  9),  but  denoted  the  sounds  of 
e  and  S,  or  their  Goth,  equivalents,  by  tA,  a&,  which  are  quite 
distinct  from  the  long  diphthongs  di,  du  (Aryan  ay,  oy  and 
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inv,  aw) ;  but  the  MSS.  use  the  same  symbol  for  both,  not 
marking  the  accents. 

NoTK.  Comparative  philology  does  not  regard  the  appear- 
ance of  the  word  to  the  eye,  but  deals  with  the  sounds 
represented,  with  due  regard  to  ihe  peculiar  laws  of  each 
language.  For  examjile,  the  Gk.  Ttix<<c,  a  wall,  the  haX-JiH- 
grrt,  and  the  E.  dough,  show  marked  apparent  differences, 
but  they  can  all  be  referred  to  the  same  root  dheigh.  Such 
a  root  would  regularly  take  the  form  6nx  in  Greek,  but  this 
ag;ain,  by  Grassman's  law  (§  19a),  becomes  nix-  In  Latin, 
the  Aryan  dh  is  represented  hy  f,  and  the  root  becomes /z^, 
with  which  we  may  compare  the  supine  _/?f/«/«,  for  'fig-tum  ; 
the  «  xxxfing-tre  is  *  infixed  '  {§  201,  6).  The  E.  dough,  A.S, 
ddfi,  like  G.  Tetg,  is  from  a  Germanic  root  deig,  exactly 
answering  to  the  primitive  root  dhrigh,  by  Grimm's  law. 
The  variations  are,  in  fact,  the  result  of  regular  laws. 
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§  206.  Words  do  not  fly  through  die  air,  like  birds,  ihat 
sioar  up  in  one  couniry  and  can  drop  down  in  another;  on 
the  contrary,  ihere  must  always  be  some  intelligible  point  of 
contact  between  the  English  language  and  any  language 
which  it  has  laid  under  contribution  in  order  (o  enlarge  its 
vocabulary.  1  have  already  shown  (vol.  i.  p.  lo),  that  the 
modern  period  of  Englibh,  during  which,  owing  chiefly  to 
increased  facilities  of  communication,  we  have  borrowed 
many  words  from  rather  remote  countries,  began  about  1500, 
so  that  we  must  not  expect,  as  a  rule,  to  find  any  Italian 
worcia  in  English  before  that  date.  Nevertheless,  tliere  are 
a  few  exceptions,  which  can  easily  be  accounted  for,  and  are 
of  some  interest. 

§  207.  Italian  words  before  1600.  There  is  one  £. 
word,  in  use  as  early  as  rzoo,  and  perhaps  earlier,  which 
can  hardly  be  other  than  Italian ;  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  This  is  the  word  pilgn'm,  which  occurs  in  Layamon's 
Brul,  30730,  30744,  with  the  spellings  pikgrim  and  pttt- 
grim.  It  can  hardly  be  (as  I  used  to  think)  of  F.  origin,  as 
the  g  was  early  lost  in  that  language,  and  we  find  the  spelling 
peUriit  even  in  the  Clmnsen  Je  Roland,  3687.  It  can  only  be 
explained  as  being  from  the  lial.  pellegrinn,  formerly  spelt 
pilegrim.  which  I'^lorio  explains  as  *  a  wandrer,  a  pilgrim,'  4c. 
Hence  the  form  ptkgrim  in  Layamon,  with  a  confusiiHl  of  j 
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final  m  and  n,  as  in  £.  venom.  The  method  of  contact  is 
obvious;  the  Y.. pilgrim  obtained  the  Ital.  word  by  the  actual 
process  of  going  to  Rome,  and  fetching  it  thence.  This 
journey  was  quite  a  common  thing  with  Englishmen,  from 
the  time  of  King  Alfred  to  that  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,  and 
much  later.  It  deserves  to  be  added  that  the  name  oi  Rome 
has  certainly  largely  influenced,  if  indeed  it  did  not  actually 
originate,  the  diilicult  verb  to  roam. 

The  only  otlier  Italian  words,  as  far  as  I  know  at  present, 
which  were  borrowed  by  us  before  1500,  were  not  borrowed 
directly,  but  through  the  medium  of  French  ;  amongst  these, 
1  find  alarm,  with  its  variant  alarum,  brigand,  ducal,  florin, 
as  well  as  some  which  are  ultimately  of  Eastern  origin, 
viz.  diaper,  fuslian,  orange,  rebeck,  and  perhaps  the  difEcult 
word  carcase.  Alarm  and  brigand  are  military  terms,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  such  terms  were  borrowed  by  French  from 
Italian  very  freely  at  a  later  period,  as  noted  at  p.  18S. 
Ducat,  florin,  diaper,  fuslian,  orange,  are  terms  of  commerce, 
and  we  have  to  remember  that  the  Venetian  and  Genoese 
fleets  were  active  and  efficient  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  especially  as  regards  Eastern  trade. 

I  do  not  give  here  the  etymologies  of  the  words  men- 
tioned above,  nor,  in  general,  of  others  noticed  in  this 
chapter.  They  are  duly  given  in  my  Dictionary.  Some 
are,  however,  introduced  below,  and  can  be  found  by  help 
of  the  Index. 

§  208.  Italian  words  of  the  modem  period.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  Italian  words  began  to  find  their  way  into 
English  rather  freely.  This  was  because  we  came  into 
contact  with  Italian  literature ;  and,  somewhat  later,  with 
Italian  music  and  painting.  I  have  somewhere  seen  it  stated 
that  such  contact  began  with  Chaucer,  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Dante  and  Boccaccio,  This  is  one  of 
those  sayings  that  have  the  air  of  learning,  but  are,  in  reality, 
the  wild  guesses  of  such  as  arc  unaccustomed  to  deal  with 
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facts.  It  is  true  that  we  might  have  expected,  a  priori,  that 
Chaucer  would  have  introduced  Italian  words  into  his  poems ; 
but  investigation  shows  that  he  did  not  do  so.  He  speaks, 
indeed,  oi  fiorins  (Pard.  Tale,  C.  770),  liut  the  word  was  in 
common  use,  being  the  name  of  a  coin  coined  b  England 
by  Edward  III  in  1337,  to  imitate  the  florin  of  Florence, 
which  was  much  esteemed.  He  also  has  the  wotA  fustian, 
but  it  was  the  name  of  an  article  of  commerce'.  The 
only  Italian  word  which  he  seems  to  have  borrowed  from 
literature  is  ducal,  which  he  introduces  with  a  hint  of  its 


As  fyn  3 


Halts  of  Fume,  1348. 


After  Chaucer's  death,  the  temporary  contact  with  Italian 
literature  was  broken ;  Lydgate  translated  Boccaccio's  Falls 
of  Princes  from  a  French  translation  only.  It  was  renewed 
by  Sir  Thomas  Wiat  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  as  explained  in 
Morley's  First  Stttch  of  English  Literature.  Wiat  was  the 
elder  man,  and  was  the  real  introducer  of  the  sonnet  into  our 
literature.  '  His  sonnets,  accurate  in  their  structure,  are 
chiefly  translated  from  Petrarch  ;  many  of  his  epigrams  are 
borrowed  from  the  Strambotti  {ta.nX.as,liQ  conceits)  of  Serafino 
d'Aquila,  a  Neapolitan  poet,  who  died  in  1500.'  He  also 
introduced  the  tirza  rima ',  not  imitated  from  Dante,  but 
from  Luigi  Alamanni,  a  Florentine  poet,  born  in  1495.  To 
Surrey,  on  the  other  hand,  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
introduced  into  English  our  blanit  verse,  the  idea  of  which 

'  My  Dictionaiy  also  gives  velvet  u  tieing  Frani;h  from  Italian,  bul  It 
is  merely  Freach.  I  tliink  the  second  v  in  vilvel  arose  Trom  u  miKftkca 
readlnf ;  In  the  A.  F.  veluil  (  =veiu-il),  the  u  wis  oriEiiialljr  a  rowel. 
The  M.  E.  ipcUiags  vttwct,  vtttut,  also  occnr. 

'  The  sole  earlier  example  in  Engliifa  of  the  ttrux  Hma  occur*  in  a 
poem  attributed  by  me  to  Chaucer  in  1888,  of  which  another  MS.  copy 
was  printed  by  Dr.  Fnmivall  in  1889,  having  an  addilional 
Chancrr'i  name  at  the  end.    See  nif  edition  of  the  Minor 
p.  »'3- 


slania  and       ^^H 
iner  Peems,      ^^H 
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he  took  from  the  verst  icieiti  (untied  or  free  verses)  used  in 
an  Italian  transition  of  the  second  and  fourth  books  of  the 
Aeneid  of  Vergil,  ihe  same  two  books  as  were  chosen  by 
Surrey  for  his  own  experiment.  Blank  verse  was  afterwards 
used  by  Sackville  and  Norton  in  their  tragedy  of  Gorboduc, 
and  soon  became  established  as  the  most  fitting  medium  for 
the  dialogue  of  the  drama.  The  poems  of  Wiat,  Surrey,  and 
others'  were  published  in  'Totlel's  Miscellany'  in  1557. 
Sackville's  Induction,  printed  in  1563,  bears  strong  traces  of 
the  influence  of  Dante.  In  1566  was  represented  George 
Gascoigne's  prose  play  entitled  The  Supposes,  a  translation  of 
Ariosto's  earliest  comedy,  entitled  /  Supposili  (The  Sub- 
stitutes) ;  and  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Ariosto  himself 
that  he  followed  plays  by  Terence  and  Pkutus.  In  1568, 
the  tragedy  of  Tatwnd  and  Gismund,  founded  on  Boccaccio's 
well  known  novel  [Dfcamerone,  Fourth  Day,  Novel  i),  was 
presented  before  queen  Elizabeth ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  Italian  novels  became  so  diligently  read  that  they 
became  the  chief  source  to  which  our  dramatists  resorted  for 
their  plots.  Two  of  the  plays  or  Shakespeare  are  doe  to 
Boccaccio's  Deeamerone;  viz.  Cymbeline,  and  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well,  taken,  respectively,  from  the  Ninth  Novels  of  the 
Second  and  of  the  Third  Day. 

It  is  needless  to  trace  further  the  enormous  influence 
exercised  upon  English  literature  by  that  of  Italy.  Ii  may 
suffice  to  mention  some  of  the  plays  in  which  the  scene  is 
laid  in  Italy,  excluding  those  (of  which  the  number  is  not 
small)  which  are  founded  on  the  older  Roman  history.  We 
have,  for  example,  Shakespeare's  Two  Gentleinm  of  Verona, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  and  Othello,  Moor  of  Venice.  The  scene 
of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  is  laid  at  Padua;  that  of  Much 

'  Nicholas  Griro>1cl,  or  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  is  nortby  of 
spcciil  mention,  ss  the  autliot  of  a  popm  in  blank  verie.  called  The 
Death  0/  Zeroai,  which  appeared  in  TotteU's  Miscettany  (cd.  Arber, 
p.  1 10).     It  i>  now  toid  to  be  only  a  tmulAtioa. 
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Ado  about  Nothings  ai  Mcssinii;  and  that  of  Romeo  and  I 
Juiitt,  at  Verona  and  Mantua.  The  Tempest  refers  to  Milan 
and  Naples.  Massingcr  has  given  us  The  Duke  of  Milan, 
The  Great  Duke  of  Florence,  and  A  Very  Woman,  or  tht 
Prince  of  Tarent.  The  scene  of  his  Bashful  Lover  is  laid 
at  Mantua ;  that  of  his  Guardian,  at  Naples ;  and  that  of  his 
Alaid  of  Honour,  In  Sicily.  Ben  Jonbon's  Ko^o«e  supposes 
us  to  be  in  Venice;  and  his  The  Case  is  Altered,  in  Milan. 
The  plots  of  many  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays  are  laid 
in  Spain ;  but  Philasler  refers  to  Messina ;  The  Chances,  to 
Bologna ;  A  Wife  for  a  Month,  and  The  Double  Marriage,  to 
Naples;  Women  Pleased,  and  The  Fair  Maid  of  Ike  Inn,  to  1 
Florence;  The  Captain,  10  Venice;  The  Woman-hater,  to  ' 
Milan ;  and  The  Nice  Valour,  to  Genoa.  We  may  also 
notice  Marston's  two  plays  of  Antonio  (Venice);  Ford's 
Ladfs  Trial  (Genoa) ;  Shirley's  Traitor  (Florence) ;  Web- 
ster's Duchess  of  Malfi  and  his  DeviPs  Laiti-case  (Naples) 
and  Vittoria  Corombona  (Rome).  The  tide  of  Otway's  most 
famous  play  is  Venice  Preserved. 

§  a09.  A  knowledge  of  the  Italian  tongue  was  very  much 
promoted  by  the  fashion  which  grew  up,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century  especially,  of  travelling  in  Italy  itself; 
against  wliich  Roger  Ascham,  in  his  Scholetnasler ,  so  strongly 
protested  as  being  a  source  of  great  evil.  '  I  am  affraide,'  he 
says,  '  that  ouer  many  of  our  trauelers  into  Italit.  do  not 
exchewe  the  way  to  Circes  Court'  (ed.  Arber,  p.  77)  ;  and  he 
tells  us  his  opinion,  in  strong  language,  as  to  the  character  of 
'an  Englishman  Italianated.'  He  tells  us,  too,  thai  'ten 
Morte  Arthurs  do  not  the  tenth  part  so  much  harmc,  as  one 
of  these  bookes,  made  in  Italie,  and  translated  in  England." 
Yet  even  he  commends  queen  Elizabeth  (p.  67)  for  her 
■  pcrfit  readines  in  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish'  The 
familiarity  with  Italian  displayed  by  Wiat  and  Surrey  v 
result  of  travel,  as  Puttenham,  in  bis  Arte  of  English  Poesie, 
.lib,  i,  cap.  31,  is  careful  to  notice.    'In  the  latter  end  of  tlu^ 
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same  tings  [Henry  ihe  Eighth's]  raigne  sprong  up  a  new- 
company  of  courtly  makers  [i.e.  poets],  of  whom  Sir  Thomas 
Wyal  th'  elder  and  Hinry  Earle  of  Surrey  were  the  two  chief- 
taines,  who  hauing  trauaik-d  into  Italic,  and  tliere  tasied  ihe 
sweete  and  stately  measures  and  stile  of  the  Italian  Poesie, 
as  nouices  new  crept  out  of  the  schooles  of  Dank,  Ari'osto, 
and  Petrarch,  they  greatly  pollished  our  rude  and  homely 
maner  of  vulgar  Poesie  from  that  it  had  bene  before,  and  for 
that  cau.se  may  iustly  be  sayd  the  first  reformers  of  our 
English  meetre  and  sdle.'  To  pass  on  to  much  a  later  lime, 
we  find  John  HoweU,  in  hh  Inslructions  for  Forrdne  Travtll 
(1641),  advising  his  English  readers  to  'hasten  10  Tosfany, 
to  Siena,  where  the  prime  Italian  dialect  is  spoken,  and  not 
stirre  tlience  till  he  be  master  of  the  Language  in  some 
measure ' ;  and  he  calls  Italy  '  the  Nurse  of  Policy.  Learning, 
Musique,  Architect  ore,  and  Limning,  with  other  perfections;' 
(secl.viii).  Three  or  four  years  previously,  John  Milton  had 
journeyed  through  France  lo  Italy  and  back,  and  lie  has  left 
us  obvious  proofs  of  his  proficiency  in  Italian.  Amongst 
other  proofs  of  the  interest  which  our  poets  took  in  this  new 
study,  we  may  noiice  Spenser's  translation  of  The  Visions  of 
Pelrareh,  and  the  obvious  influence  of  Ariosto  upon  the 
Faerie  Qurent.  We  have  complete  translations  of  some 
great  works  in  Sir  John  Harington's  translation  of  the 
Orlando  Furioso  (1591);  Fairfax's  translation  of  Tasso's 
Gtrusalemmt  Liberals  (1600);  and  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe's 

I  translation  of  Guarini's  //  Pastor  Fido  (1647).  The  in- 
fluence of  Italian  literature  continued  supreme  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  nearly  till  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth,  when  the  supremacy  of  French  as  a  favourite 
source  for  augmenting  our  language  was  re- established  by 
Drj-den.  1  believe  it  will  be  found  that  Italian  words  bor- 
rowed later  than  1700  refer  chiefly  to  music  and  the  fine 
arts.  For  further  remarks  on  this  subject,  see  Trench's 
Ef^lish  Past  and  Present,   Led.   III.,  where  he  mentions 
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several  Italian  words  used  by  Spenser,  Milton,'  and  Jeremy 
Taylor,  but  now  obsolete. 

It  is,  further,  of  much  importance  to  remark  that  the 
influence  of  Italian  reached  France  before  it  reached 
England,  and  was  very  powerful  tliere  during  the  reign  of 
Francis  I  (1515-1547).  Hence  it  is  that  ral/ur  more  than 
Ao^of  the  Italian  words  in  English  have  come  lo  us  through 
tht  medium  nf  French.  This  is  a  new  point,  which  the  usual 
books,  I  believe,  neglect.     Sec  §  aao. 

§  210.  One  curious  point  about  Italian  is  its  stability  of 
form.  Owing,  no  doubt,  to  its  close  resemblance  to  Latin, 
and  the  existence  of  literary  Latin  side  by  side  with  it  as  a 
fixed  model  for  imitation,  its  forms  have  varied  but  slightly 
since  the  time  of  Dante.  Hence  a  modern  Italian  dictionary 
is,  in  general,  a  sufficient  guide  to  the  spellings,  and  I  have 
usually  found  it  sufficient  to  use  a  small  handbook,  viz.  that 
by  Meadows.  But  in  many  case.i  I  have  derived  great 
assistance  from  the  Dictionary  by  John  Florio,  entitled  A 
Worlde  of  Wordes  (1598),  and  a  later  edition  of  the  same  by 
Torriano  (1688).  There  are  several  editions,  and  they  vary 
considerably;  that  of  1598  is  the  first. 

As  to  the  composition  of  Italian,  we  may  accept  the 
statement  made  by  Diez,  that  quite  nine-tenths  of  it  is  of 
Latin  origin ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Latin  must 
here  be  taken  to  include  a  considerable  number  of  words 
known  to  the  vulgar  tongue  only,  which  either  never  found 
their  way  into  any  known  literary  composition,  or  have  only 
been  preserved  by  a  casual  mention  of  them,  or  by  their 
occurrence  in  some  old  glossary.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
Grammatik  der  Romaitiichat  Sprachm,  Diez  gives  a  large 
number  of  Latin  words,  all  of  which  are  represented  by  some 


'  As  for  example  : — 

Forth  rush  the  Lamnl  «nd  the  PoHtnl  wind* . 
Sirocrri  iJid.  Lil/ecchia. — Par.  Lest,  i.  704, 
Here  Li^iekit  it  a  leM  cooinicui  ipelliag  of  Libeccit. 
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derivative  in  one  at  least  of  the  Romance  languages,  which 
have  been  preserved  in  a  mote  or  less  casual  manner. 
Amongst  these,  for  example,  he  notes  the  Lat.  campsare,  to 
turn  around  a  place,  to  sail  by  or  double  (a  cape),  used  by 
Ennius,  and  preserved  also  in  a  gloss  by  Isidore,  viz.  '  camp- 
sat,  flectit";  and  obviously  related  to  Gk.  ta^wrtai,  10  bend. 
Hence  the  Ital.  cansarc,  to  evade ;  with  a  derivative  scamare 
(Lat.  tx-campsari),  to  shun,  to  remove,  displace.  I  mention 
this  because  there  is  a  possibility  that  it  may  explain  our 
difficult  word  astatic^,  first  used  by  Sir  Thomas  Wiai  (Sat.  i. 
5»),  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  very  man  most  likely  to 
introduce  an  Italian  word.  It  seems  to  answer  to  a  phrase 
a  scansa,  which  is  recorded  in  the  phrase  a  scanso  di\  unless, 
indeed,  the  a  is  the  E.  prefix  seen  in  aside,  a-shpe,  i.e.  a  de- 
graded form  of  tlie  prep.  on.  I  quote  Florio's  articles  in  full, 
as  they  strongly  favour  this  hypothesis. 

'  Cansare,  to  diuide,  to  seuer,  to  part,  to  go  out  of  sight,  to 
ouerlhrow,  to  go  aslope,  to  giue  place,  to  cleaue  asunder.' 
[Evidently  ill  arranged ;  the  senses  '  to  go  aslope,  to  give 
place,'  should  come  first.] 

'  Canso,  deuided  [sic],  seuered,  parted,  gone  out  of  sight, 
ouerthrowne,  gone  aslope,  giuen  place.' 

'  Scansare,  to  cancell,  to  blur,  or  blot  foorth,  to  go  a  slope 
or  a  sconce  or  a  skew,  to  go  sidelin,  to  stagger  or  go  reeling, 
to  ward,  to  auoid  or  shun  a  blow.  Also  to  overthrow, 
to  ouerlume,  to  subuert  or  remooue  any  thing  away,  to  balke 
by.' 

'  Scansatura,  an  ouerihrowe,  or  ouerturning  of  any  thing, 
a  staggering  or  reeling :  also  a  blot,  a  blur  or  cancelling,  a 
fall  asconce  or  a-skewe,  a  balking  by.' 

'  Scanso,  a  blurre,  a  blot,  a  cancelling  ;  as  Scansalura.' 

'In  Greek  words,"  says  Diez  (as  translated  by  Cayley, 
p.  74),  '  the  [Italian]  language  is  the  next  most  abundant  to 
the  Wallachian,  and  in  German  words  to  the  French.  The 
Arabic  words  it  has  appropriated  have  been  mostly  imported 
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from  Ihe  Spanish ;   a  few  are  originally  Italian.     From  the  I 
Slavonic  it  has  borrowed  fewer  words  ihan  might  have  been  1 
exiiecied  from  the  ^'iciniiy  of  the  two  languages  . . .  There  | 
remains  ...  a  small  residuum   of  foreign    and    enigmatical    i 
elements.'     Some,    it    may    be   remarked,    are    of   Eastern 
origin  (Persian,  Semitic,  &c.),  and  due  to  Eastern  commerce, 
Thus_/«j/w«,  0.  F.  fustaint,  llal./us/affno,  is  from  the  Arab, 
Fiisldi,  a  name  for  Cairo,  in  Egypt :  whence  the  stuff  was    | 
introduced  through  Genoese  commerce.  i 

For  a  fuller  account  of  Italian,  and  a  book-list  of  works   ^ 
relating  to  it,  see  Grober,  Grundriss  der  romanhchtn  Philo- 
iogit,  i.  488  ;  and  K6rting,  Romanischc  Phihhgie,  m.  599. 

§  211.  Pronunciation ;  Vowels.  The  pronunciation  of 
Italian  offers  but  few  difficulties.  Nevertheless,  1  must  remind 
the  student  that  I  only  give  the  sounds  approximakly,  for 
etymological  purposes.  The  true  pronunciation,  accent,  and  . 
intonation  can  only  be  leamt  by  hearing  the  language  spoken. 
The  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  is  true  and  distinct,  and 
may  well  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  any  reformed  system  of  , 
spelling.  It  is,  in  fact,  employed  to  some  extent  in  the 
'  romic '  system  and  in  the  '  pal^otype  '  of  Mr.  Ellis. 

Literary  Italian  is,  nevertheless,  rather  a  wTitten  or  con- 
ventional than  a  spoken  language.  In  actual  speech,  there 
are  various  dialects,  which  have  been  grouped  together  as 
belonging  to  lower  or  Southern  Italy,  Central  Italy,  and 
upper  or  Northern  Italy.  The  Tuscan  and  Roman  dialects 
belong  to  Central  Italy,  and  have  the  most  authority.  The 
literary  monuments  go  back  to  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  vowels  are  a,  e,  i,  0,  u.  Of  these,  a  is  both  long  and 
short  (aa  and  a) ;  the  former  has  the  full  sound  of  E.  a  in 
father  (faadha),  and  the  latter  is  the  same  shortened,  being 
common  in  unstressed  syllables,  and  before  a  double  con- 
sonant.    Exx,  amata  (amaa'ta),  gamba  (gam'ba). 

E  has  two  values,  distinguished  as  open  and  close,  and 
^metimes  as  i  and  /,  or  as  /  and  (.    In  the  former  case  the  { 
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mouth  is  wider  open,  which  I  lake  10  mean  that  the  jaws  are 
farther  apart.  The  open  e  answers,  iisua]ly,  10  Lat,  e.  a,  free 
or  enclosed ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  best  underslood  by  re- 
membering ihal  the  E.  so-called  short  c,  as  in  bol,  Piel,  Ull  is 
an  open  t.     When  not  accented,  e  is  always  close. 

Denoting  the  accent  by  { ■ ),  the  open  e  and  0  by  i,  d,  and 
the  close  t  and  0  by  ^,  6,  the  following  are  examples,  Medico 
(mfed'ikfi) :  fireda  (prfe-da);  ctnJo  (chen-t6).  Cf.  Lat.  medicum, 
ace. ;  pradam,  einlum.     I  do  not  give  exceptions. 

The  close  e  answers  to  Lat,  X,  i,  free  or  enclosed,  and  is 
sounded  like  E.  f  in  vein  (vein),  but  without  any  afier-sound 
of/.  Exx.  neve  (nd-v^);  oreM  (ar^-na) ;  skco  {&iV)eA).  Cf. 
LaL  nXvem,  arena,  siccum.  There  are,  however,  various  ex- 
ceptions; and,  in  fact,  the  chief  difficulty  in  pronouncing 
Italian  is  to  know  when  e  and  o  are  'open,'  and  when  'close,' 
Rules  will  not  always  help  us  in  this  matter. 

/,  answering  (usually)  to  Lat.  /',  is  both  short  and  \oag. 
The  long  sound  is  that  of  E.  ;'  in  machine,  or  ee  in  ieeu ;  the 
short  sound  is  the  same  shortened.  We  may  denote  them 
by  (ii)  and  {i).'  Esx.  Jine  (fii-n^) ;  ordine  (6rdin^).  Cf.  Lat 
finem.  ordinim.  Double  final  i  is  written/  or  t,  as  in  ttmpj 
or  /«T(^^(i^m-pii),  pulfor/fW/fV,  pi.  of  Itmpio,  a  temple.  Note 
here  the  characteristic  Italian  habit  of  changing  /  into  i*  in 
such  combinations  as  bl,  fl,  pi,  el,  gl;  so  tliat  L.  templum 
becomes  Ilal.  lempio. 

O,  like  e,  has  two  values,  open  and  close ;  which  may  be 
distinguished  as  o  and  6,  or  as  g  and  ?.  The  open  o  answers, 
usually,  to  Lat.  d.  an,  free  or  enclosed ;  and  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  E.  so-called  short  0  in  no/,  cod,  doll  Esx. 
6ove  (b&-ve) ;  faro  (tft-rfi) ;  danna  (d&n'na).  Cf.  Lat.  &ik'em, 
laurum,  dom'nam,  short  for  dSminam. 

The  close  0  answers,  usually,  to  Lat. «,  0,  free  or  enclosed, 

'  1  wimit  that  I  Dse  fi)  with  two  viluu.  bat  there  need  b«  no  con- 
fusion.    In  English,  it  means  the  i  \n  pity,  finny  ;  in  foreign  languages 
rat  ibort  1,  a«  in  Y.fini. 
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and  Coj';  and  is  sounded  as  £.  'long  o'  in  no  (nou),  bat 
without  any  after-sound  of  «,  i.e.  as  G.  o  in  jo,  or  F.  tau. 
Exx.  croce  (cr6-ch^);  ragione  (rajfi'n^) ;  onda  (6n-da);  terse 
(t6r-s6),  whence  E.  lorso.  Cf.  Lai.  crucem,  ratiomm,  iindam, 
ihyrstim  (Gk.  6vpoov).  Note  that  the  Lat.  -fim  invariably 
becomes  Ital.  o,  Exx.  regno,  a  kingdom,  from  L.  ngnum; 
orlo,  a  garden,  from  Lat.  acc.  horlum.  The  unaccented  o  is 
close. 

U,  answering  (usually)  to  Lat.  u,  is  both  long  and  short. 
The  long  sound  is  like  E.  in  rule,  the  short  sound  like  u  in 
/uit.  Exx.  dure  (duuTfi) ;  rusUco  (rus'likfi),  Cf.  Lat.  durum, 
rmiicum. 

We  may  tabulate  the  usual  correspondences  of  Latin  and 
Italian  vowels  thus ;  of  course  there  are  some  excepdons. 


I 


Latin.     S,  a 
Italian,  a,  a 


;  0,  au ; 


;  I,  i 


6    !  a 


The  Lat.  i  only  remains  as  r  when  unaccented. 

The  Italian  vowels,  as  here  given,  precisely  agree  with  the 
vowels  in  Folk-Latin;  see  §  145,  p.  198  above. 

To  pronounce  diphthongs,  sound  the  vowels  of  which  they 
are  composed  in  rapid  succession,  and  accent  \\it  former  of 
the  vowelg,  unless  it  is  an  /  or  u.  Exx.  l/i,ji/ro  (both  with 
open  t),/tt6co  (in  which  the  former  0  is  open). 

§  212.  ConBonaats.  The  pronunciation  of  the  consonants 
is  easy.     S,  d,  /,  /,  m,  n,  p,  qu,  I,  v,  are  like  English. 

C  is  A  before  a,o,u;  E.  ch  before  e  and  i".  The  sound  of 
k  before  e  and  i  is  written  ch. 

Ce  before  e  and  lis  pronounced  as  E.cA  in  church,  but  the 
sound  is  double ;  otherwise  as  kk.     Cch,  as  kk. 

G  is  hard,  as  in  E.  gamr,  go,  gun,  before  a,  0,  u;  but  is 
sounded  as  E.  j  before  e  and  i',  as  in  E.  gem,  gin.  The  sound 
of  hard  g  before  e  and  /  is  written  gh.  According  to  this 
system,  the  E.  gei,  gig,  would  be  spelt  ghet,  ghig.  Gg  before 
e  and  ('  is  E,jj;  otherwise,  E.  gg,     Gli,  when  forming  a  part 
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of  a  word,  is  pronounced  like  E.  ly  {with  consonantal  y) ;  i.e. 
like  /  followed  by  the  y  in  you\  or  the  //  in  /amiliarisr. 
Standing  alone,  gli  is  pronounced  (lyi).  Gn{ny)  is  like  E.  ni 
in  minion,  or  the  gn  in  mignoneUe. 

y  (consonant)  is  the  £._>■;  as  injui/o  (yus-i6). 

.X  is  very  strongly  trilled,  especially  when  doubled ;  never 
untrilled,  as  in  Enghsh. 

5  is  commonly  voiceless,  as  in  E.  tit;  it  is  only  voiced  (as 
E.  B  In  aone,  s  in  rou)  between  two  vowels,'  or  before  a  liquid 
or  a  voiced  consonant,  such  as  rf,  g,  i,  v. 

6  before  e  and  (,  or  sci  before  a,  o,  u,  is  sounded  as  E.  sh. 
The  sound  (sk)  bafore  t  and  i  is  written  sch. 

Z  Is  commonly  sounded  as  E.  ts.  rarely  as  E.  dz ;  sz  is 
almost  always  /j.  though  there  are  a  Tew  exceptions. 

A",  w,  jr  do  not  occur ;  A  is  very  nearly  lost,  only  appearing 
initially  in  An,  Aai,  ha,  lianna,  and  finally  in  some  interjections, 
as  ah,  deh,  ohimi;  and  it  is  always  mute. 

Doubled  letters,  as  mm,  tin,  &c.  must  be  sounded  redly 
double,  i.  e.  both  al  the  end  of  one  syllable  and  at  the  b 
ning  of  the  next ;  thus  donna  is  (d^n-na)  in  Italian,  but  (i)6k 
in  English.    We  should  be  tempted  to  spell  it  d 

Exx.  rtr<i(ch^-ra),  wax;    cielu  {ch&-\o,  Iff  tW 
heaven;  t-/i«(ke),thai;  Mj(ki), who;  laecia 
to  chase;  ricco  (rik'k6),  rich,  i)i,  ricthi  (tJI 
already ;  gionanc  (jti'vaniS),  young ;  giudiet  (ja 
geloso  (j^l6's6),  jealous ;  gigUo  (jii'lyfi).  lily  a 
lake,  pi,  laghi  (laa'gi) ;   pago  (paa'gi5),  I  [ 
(paa-gi),  ihou  payesL 

Figlio  (fii-lyo),  son ;  regno  (r^iiyo),  kingdom,  \ 
exceptionally ;  Juilo  (yustfi),  just. 

Tfsoro  (tezu'rfi),   treasure;    sguardo  (^gwar  Jnj 
icfna    (sh&na),    scene;    scitma    (shizroa),    stln 
(skferfsd),  play,  jest;    sehitso  (sku-ts6),  skclcli ; 

■  And  that  not  always;  ll  it  ToicelcK.  p.  g.  m  .^ni 
riit  (tUii^),  Iftughcei,  knd  in  t)ic  tuffix  -oio  i,-\i--^). 
VOL.  II.  X 
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aunt;    itnza  (sdnt'sa),  without; 
Zaewro    (Iad-dzar6),    Lazarus ; 


oietzo  {mfed'dzfi),  middle; 
Nassaraio    (naddzarfe-n6), 


§  213.  The  principal  consonantal  changes  between  the 
Latin  and  Italian  forms  may  be  briefly  tabulated  as  below 
remembering  that  the  symbol  >  means  '  becomes,'  and  the 
symbol  <  means  '  is  derived  from.' 

Folk-Iiatin.  First  of  all,  it  should  be  noticed  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  French,  Italian  really  arose  from  the  spoken 
Latin  or  Folk-Laiin  rather  than  the  literary  language.  This 
is  why  the  list  of  Italian  vowels  at  the  end  of  §  air  agrees 
with  the  list  of  Folk-Latin  vowels  given  in  §  145. 

Elision.  Examples  of  Elhion  in  the  Folk- Latin  are  these : 
Ilal.  pardc,  wall,  from  F. L.  par'ele,  for  L.  parietem;  vmti, 
twenty,  from  F.  L.  venii,  for  L.  uiginli. 

Syncope.  Examples  of  Syncope  are  these :  Ilal.  occfu'o, 
from  F.  L,  oclu,  for  L.  oculum ;  Ital.  vecchio,  old,  from  F.  L. 
r/r/«,  for  L.  urtulum ;  Ital.  donna,  lady,  from  F.  L,  domna,  for 
I.,  dominam;  Ital.  ■serie,  green,  from  F.  L.  verdc,  for  L.  uiridcm. 
Observe  ihat  Folk-Latin  frequently  suppressed  a  short  vowel 
after  an  accented  syllable  in  proparoxytonic  words,  as  has 
been  explained  above. 

FalataliHatioQ.  When  e  or  ('  preceded  another  vowel  and 
followed  an  accented  syllable,  it  was  constantly  turned  into,^ 
(consonant)  in  F,  L, ;  and  this  y  invariably  combined  with  and 
affected  the  preceding  consonant,  producing  some  very  re- 
markable results.  Thus  by  >v,  bb,  bbi,  ggi;  cy  >  tci,  sx ; 
cly>zt\cn;  dy  >  ggi\gg,ez;  gy  >  ggi;  ly>gli:  my> 
mmi,  nib;  mmy  >  mi;  ndy>m;  ny  >  gn,  ng;  py  >  cci; 
ply  >  cci,  zi;  yue  >  iy  >  cri;  sy>ei,gi,  sd;  sly>sci\ 
ly>si,zs,gi;  vy>blii,ggi. 

These  instances  of  palatalisation  obviously  require  atten- 
tion, as  they  constitute  the  main  difficulty  of  Italian  etymology. 
I  therefore  give  exampiles  of  all  the  above  changes.  L.  dti- 
bium,  F,  L.  dubyu.  It.  duibio ;   L.  debeo,  F,  L,  debyo,  It.  devo. 
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dtbbo,  deggio.  L,  glaeiem,  F.  L.  gla^yOy  It  ghiaccia ;  Low,  L. 
'populactum,  F.  L.  popolacyu.  It.  popolaccio  and  papohzzo. 
L.  Iteliomm,  F.  L.  Uctyone,  It,  kziont;  L.  Iraclus,  pp.,  whence 
Low  L,  'Iractt'are,  F.  L.  traclyare,  II.  Iraea'are.  L.  i?rfr-D,  F,  L. 
«i^o,  II.  jjVt/o,  Jffifo,  seggio;  L.  medium.  F.  L.  medyo.  It.  mezzo. 
"L./ageum,  atlj.  (beechen),  V.'L./agyo,  \l./nggio,  sb.  (beech). 
h.ji/ium,  F.  l^.jilyo,  It.Jig/io.  L.  vindemtam,  F.  L.  vendemya, 
.  vendemmia;  L.  gremium,  F,  L.  gremj'o,  It.  grembo.  L. 
commeatum,  F.  L.  eommyaln.  It.  comialo.  L.  prandium,  F.  L. 
prandyo.  It,  pranso.  L.  utneam,  F.  L.  r»"n>w,  It.  ii/^fwa ;  L. 
VM10,  F.  L.  venyo,  II.  vengo,  L.  pipionim,  F.  L.  pipyotum, 
II.  picciane.  L.  captare.  Low  L.  'capHare,  F.  L.  captyare. 
It,  (oceiare;  L,  erupiionrm,  F.  L.  eruplyone.  It.  truzwne.  L. 
laqueum,  F.  L.  /a^o,  It.  /afc/o.  L,  camisiam,  F.  L.  camisya, 
■amicia ;  L.  occastonem,  F.  L.  occasyotie,  It.  eagiotie  (wilh  loss 
of  prefix)  ;  L.  basium,  F.  L.  basyo.  It,  dasct'o  (obs.).  L.  oslium, 
F,  L.  oj/f  0,  It,  ujf  JO.  L.  nalionem,  F.  L.  natyone.  It,  tiazione ;  L. 
puleum,  F.L.  pofyo,  h.pozzo;  h.pa/alium,  ¥.L.  pala/yo,  ll.  Pa- 
lazzo] L.  ralionem,  F.  L.  ralyone  (whence  'radyone),  It.  ragiotw. 
aueam,  F.  L.  caj^a,  It.  gabbia ;  L.  pluuiam,  F.  L.  plovya. 
It.piflggia. 

Palatalisation  even  occurs  in  words  that  have  already 
suffered  syncope,  viz.  from  the  palatalisation  of  a  f,  when  it 
occurs  as  the  final  letter  of  a  combination. 

The  fonnulse  are:  diodogg:';  trdaonOngi;  liok 
>ggi.  Etx.  L.  iudicare,  F.  L.  judc{i)are.  It.  giuggiare. 
L.  mandueare,  F,  L,  matie{i)are,  It.  mangiart,  L,  nluaticum, 
F.  L.  stlvalc{i)o.  It.  srlvaggio. 

§  214.  AsBimilatdon,  Assimilation  is  a  marked  feature 
of  Latin,  which  has.  for  example,  accipere  for  ad-eapere.  It 
is  carried  still  farther  in  Italian,  which  has  ammirare  for  Lat, 
lidmirare  ;  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  doubled  letters  in 
[he  examples  just  given  must  have  been  noticed.  Other 
common  examples  are  given  by  the  formulce  :  f;>//;  ^■/> 
■^rf;    mn>nn;   pt>tt;    nl,   rl>H;    Ir,    nr>rr.     Exx.    L. 
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dictum,  \X.  (A'/A?  (obs.) ;  whence  E.  ditto.  "L. /rtgidum,  F.  L>.] 
/regdo.  It.  freddo.  L,  dominant,  F,  L.  domna,  It.  donna ; , 
whence  E.  donna.  L.  aptiludiium.  It.  allitudine;  whence  Fj 
and  E,  altitude.  {Similarly,  L.  ipsum  became  F.  L.  epso,  ItJB 
csso).  Lt  appears  in  Ital.  coUa.  put  for  con  la,  and  in  i:oslaii9\ 
(obs.),  put  for  coslar  lo.  Hr  appears  in  lorre,  for  L.  l(>ll(e)rt 
and  in  porre,  for  T..  finii{i)re. 

§  aiS.  other  ohanges.     When  the  changes  noted  in  the  J 
preceding   articles   have  \xea  allowed   for,   the  remainiuf 
changes  will  appear  of  a  simpler  character,  and  are  mostlyl 
such  as  might  be  expected.     The  chief  of  them  are  given  by  J 
the  following  formuls, 

a>b,M,/,-v;  bs>s.     Bl>ln,m. 

C>c,g\  ce>ge,se\  d>si.     Cl> cki,  cchi. 

D>d,r.    F>f,b.    Fl>fi. 

Gl>ghi,  gghi.    Hi,  Hy>{j),  gi,  g{e).    H  disappears. 

/  (consonant)  >j,  gi,  x,  and  even  ggi  (medially). 

L>l,n,gli.    Ll>gli.    M>m,n. 

N>  H,  I.    Ng>gn.    Nn  >gn. 

P>p,b,f,v.     /■A{Greek)>/     Pl>pi,ppi.     Qu>qu,cyu,c 

R>r,l,J.    Rk>fr,r.^ 

S>t,s.    Si  >  sci.    See  >ge.     SI  >  s. 

T>l,lt,d,dd.     Th>t.      V>V,b,g.     X>s,sc.     Zoge. 


NoTH.  The  changes  bl>&i,  clxhi,  gl<ghi,  and  pl>pi 
occur  initially ;  in  other  positions,  the  resulting  combinations 
are  bbi,  cehi,  gghi,  ppi  respectively. 

Examples  of  unchanged  letters  need  not  be  given.  Others 
are  these. 

\..  fabruin,\l.  fabbro  \  1..  labanum.  It,  la/ano;  \..  habcrt. 
It.  a:vfre.  L.  obscurum.  It.  oscttro.  L.  blasphemare ;  \\.biasi- 
mare  \  L.  neb{u)lam,  It.  rifbbia. 

L.  alacrem.  It.  allegro,  whence  E.  allegro ;    so  also  in  E. 
foge,  gabion,  gambol,  salmagundi.     L.  ditcentum.  It.  dugenta\.\ 
Low  L.  dominiceUma,   II.   donzdlo.     L.  cimbalum,  for  eywt 
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6alum,  It.  dimin.  sim&ttlo.  L.  darum.  It.  chiaro,  as  in 
chiaroscuro ;  L.  oc{u)lum.  It.  occhio. 

L,  meduUam,  It,  mirolla  (obs.,  now  midolta). 

l-floecum,  Iial.  dimin.  i/ofco/o.  h.florem,  It.fiore,  whence 
the  dimin. /or.'/ji>,  a  little  flower,  also  a  kind  of  silk  tape,  K. 
ftrrii.     In  the  old  yioji  florin,  they?  is  preserved. 

L.  glaeiem.  It.  ghiaecio;  L.  itrigula,  curry-comb,  II. 
ftregghta.  L,  hyacinlhum,  obs.  It.  jacinto.  It.  giaeinlo ; 
L,  hitrarchiam  (from  Greek),  obs.  It.  jerarchia,  II,  gcrar- 
chia.     H  is  lost  in  It.  orhlano,  whence  £.  ortolan ;   from  L. 

L.  adiulare,  later  aiulare,  II.  ajulare  ;  L.  /flw,  It.  ^S  ;  L, 
mniptrum.  It.  gintpro,  zincpro ;  L.  maiorem.  It.  maggiort. 

'L.  philomelam.  It.  fihmena;  L.  tompilart.  It.  compigUare  ; 
L.  fo/Zirrc,  It.  logliere.     L.  mespilum,  It.  nispolo. 

L,  Bononia,  It.  Bologna.  L.  a'ngerf,  It.  cignere  (also 
ewgere) ;  L.  grunm're,  It.  grugtu're. 

L.  prunum,  whence  (indirectly,  through  the  form  prunea) 
II.  fern,  brtigna,  a  plum  ;  L,  supplkcm.  It.  jD^cir ;  L.  ripam. 
It.  /-(Tfl.  L.  pki'losophiam.  It.  ftlosofia.  L.  planum,  IL  ^mko, 
whence  E.  piano,  piano-forU.  L.  duplum,  It.  doppio.  L,  o^ua, 
It.  acjua ;  L.  anliguum.  It.  antico. 

L.  cerebrum^  It.  crkbro ;  L.  rarum.  It.  rarfo ;  L,  rhombum 
(from  Gk.  p6i^ot),  ll./rombo.    L.  rhylhmum.  It,  rilimo,  ritmo. 

L.  rt<^Hr,  «/^Ai(r,  It.  Bo^o.  L.  j«Wa,  It.  jrtinw.  L, 
uatcillum.  It.  7»igtUo.     L.  insligart.  It.  insigare. 

L.  latum.  It.  /u//o.  L.  palatinum.  It,  paladino ;  whence 
F.  paladin,  E.  paladin.  L,  satisfacert,  It.  soddis/are.  L. 
Iheatrum,  It.  //afro. 

L.  nrruum.  It.  Hi-rio ;  L,  uemtrt,  It,  gomire.  L.  exemplum. 
It.  esffipiii ;   L.  ^jr/rrr,  It,  «c;«.      L.  zelosum.  It.  geloso. 

§  216.  Inserted  letters.  Excrescent  letters  are  some- 
times found,  such  as  £  after  m,  and  ^,  (/,  or  if  between  two 
vowels  to  avoid  an  hiatus.  Thus  L.  simulart,  F.  L.  sem'lart. 
It  sembian,  sembrare;  It,  ragunare,  to  join,  lit.  re-unite,  for 
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ra-unare,  from  ra-,  prefix  (L,  re-ad)  and  unare,  for  unirti 
L,  iaicum,  It.  /arfiVo ;  l^.fluidum,  li.  ftuvido.  We  even  find 
letters  prefixed  to  words ;  a.s  b  or  g  before  r,  as  in  L.  rascum. 
It.  irusco,  butcher's  broom  ;  graspo,  a.  grape-slalk,  variant  of 
raspo,  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  and  n  before  a  vowel,  as  i; 
ninfcrno'',  hclt.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  prefixed  t 
This  letter  is  so  common  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  (where 
it  can  stand  before  every  consonani  except _/'  and  b),  that  il 
often  wrongly  and  needlessly  prefixed ;  as  in  smatiia,  variant  J 
of  mania,  fury,  and  in  spiaggia,  variant  of  piaggia,  shore, 
from  L.  plaga.  It.  i-  (as  a  real  prefix)  represents  L.  ex- 
and  dis:  Thus  scommunicare  is  '  to  cjrcommunicate ' ; 
scordare  is  'to  be  rfij-cordanl,' 

The  insertion  of  i  after  c  ory"  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  J 
to  be  accounted  for  in  various  ways,  in  different  examples,  1 
Exx.  L,  coma,  It.  chioma ;  L.  encauslum.  It.  inckiosiro ;  L 
futare.  It.  rtfitilare ;    O.  H,  G.  scum,  foam,  It.  schiuma. 
appears  before  b  and/  in  strambo  (L.  slrabum),  Campidogh'o, 
L.  CapiloUum,  &c. ;   n  before  /,  as  in  lonira,  an  otler  (L. 
lulra') ;    and    r  after  /,  as    in    inchwslro,  ink,  from   L.  ««-  | 
causlum,  and  in  celesiro,  variant  of  releslo,  celeste,  celestial, 

§  317.  The  preceding  rough  and  incomplete  notes  do  not  I 
exhaust  the  list  of  the  changes  that  distinguish  Italian  from 
Latin,  Nevertheless,  I  believe  I  have  mentioned  all  that  are 
most  material ;  and  the  student  who  already  knows  Latin 
may,  by  help  of  the  above  hints,  soon  come  to  understand 
the  formation  of  hundreds  of  Italian  words,  and  he  will  find 
thai  to  understand  this  rightly  is  a  iwwerful  aid  to  the 
memory.  In  this  way,  enough  of  the  language  to  enable  one 
just  to  make  out  the  sense  of  easy  passages  of  Italian  poetry 
may  be  picked  up  in  a  very  short  time ;  and  any  one  who 
has  a  month's  leisure  is  recommeiKled  to  try  the  experiment. 
It    should    further    be    observed,   that   very   many   Italian 

'  In  this  case,  the  n  represents  tbe  prep,  in ;  tee  Diet,  fVirlerb.  \.  v. 
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words  (just  as  was  the  case  in  French)  are  formed  from  the 
literary,  rather  than  from  the  popular  Latin  ;  and  such  words 
appear  undisguised  and  with  but  very  slight  change.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  miss  the  sense  of  glorioso,  inferno,  immor- 
lali,  aurea.  corona,  magnanimo,  agitulo,  imperio,  orimte,  in- 
numerabih,  loco,  all  of  which  occur  in  the  first  six  stanzas  of 
Tasso's  great  poem  ;  to  which  words  of  obvious  meaning  we 
may  add  several  llial.  even  if  derived  from  popular  Latin, 
suffered  no  change  except  at  the  end,  viz.  mano,  /apore, 
ardori,  parte,  vero,  molli,  versi,  persuaso,  vita,  for  tuna,  penna, 
terra,  anno,  campo,  arte,  genU,  &c.  Much  may  be  done  by 
simply  taking  the  accusative  cases  of  Latin  substantives  and 
cutdng  off  the  final  m;  W  a  remains  or  e  (in  the  third 
declension),  let  it  alone;  but  if  u  remains,  turn  it  into  o. 
Thus  L.  uitam>h.  vila;  'L./ronlem>\x./ron/e;  L.  locum> 
It.  loco.  Of  course  phonetic  laws  constandy  modify  this 
result,  as  is  shown  by  the  last  instance.  Loco  is  a  '  learned  ' 
word;  the  'popular'  form  is  iuogo'.  So  again,  the  Lat. 
faeiem  was  pronounced/flfyi?  or  (by  a  change  of  declension) 
facya  in  Folk-Latin,  and  the  Italian  form  is,  consequently, 
faecia.  The  final  j  of  neuter  nouns  may  be  cut  off  in  the 
same  way ;  thus  lempus  gives  It.  tempo,  and  even  the  Lat.  adv. 
melius  gives  It.  meglio. 

§  218.  One  great  value  of  Italian  is  the  assistance  it  gives 
in  investigating  the  etymologies  of  words  in  the  Romance 
languages,  on  account  of  its  usually  exhibiting  fuller  forms, 
that  conduct  us  more  easily  to  the  original  Latin.  And  in 
general,  it  must  be  understood  that  no  etymology  of  a 
Romance  word  can  be  correct,  unless  the  Latin  word  will 
yield,  in  accordance  with  phonetic  laws,  all  the  connected 
extant  words  in  ail  the  Romance  languages.  The  value  of 
the  assistance  which  each  of  them  gives  the  other  is  obvious. 
By  way  of  example,   we  may  lake  the  E.   word  tearch. 


'  Hence  uitc  dottblett ;  thas  the  leaiaed  woid  (or  '  cold  '  i 
Ibe  pgpnUr  form  is/redde. 
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borrowed  From  the  A.  F.  serchtr,  which  is  equivalent  to  mod. 
F.  ehtreher.  The  Iial.  form  is  cercare,  which  takes  us  back 
at  once  lo  Lat.  circarc,  to  go  about,  traverse  (Lewis  and 
Short),  hence  lo  explore,  in  medieval  Latin.  It  is  therefore 
a  verb  formeJ  from  the  Lat.  circum,  around.  Or  again,  take 
the  E.  word  coy,  borrowed  from  the  F.  coi.  The  O.  F.  form 
was  eoi{i),  the  Span,  form  is  gueiio,  and  the  Ital.  chelo,  all  of 
which  can  be  formed  from  the  Lat.  ace.  quielum.  We  thus 
learn  that  coy  is  merely  a  double  of  quiet;  a  fad  which  is 
hardly  obvious  at  first  sight.     And  so  in  other  cases. 

§  219.  I  now  attempt  to  give  a  list  of  the  chief  words  in 
English  that  have  been  borrowed  from  Italian,  either  direcUy, 
or  through  the  medium  of  the  French.  The  list  is,  I  trust, 
longer  and  more  correct  than  any  that  has  yet  been  given. 
The  list  in  Trench's  English  Past  and  Presenl  contains  over 
loo  words,  and  includes  ambuscade,  domino,  filigree,  and 
lagoon ',  which  are  of  Spanish  origin,  protocol,  which  is 
French,  and  harlequin,  which  seems  to  occur  in  French  long 
before  it  was  known  lo  Italian.  The  present  list  is  at  least 
three  times  as  lonp,  and  might  be  further  increased  by 
adding  several  musical  terms,  such  as  andantino,  soslenulo, 
maestoso,  moderalo,  largo,  larghclto,  con  spirilo,  con  brio,  lento, 
marcalo,  staccato,  &c.;  but  these  are  technical  terms,  and 
their  Italian  origin  is  well  known.  I  find  a  list  of  Italian 
words  in  A  Manual  of  our  Mother  Tongue,  by  Hewitt  and 
Beach,  4th  ed.  1869,  p.  490";  btit  it  is  extremely  dis- 
appointing to  find  that,  though  the  authors  had  my  dictionary 
to  copy  from,  they  were  unequal  to  copying  it  correctly,  and 
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n  wu  Italian ;  but  two  pnsKnges  in 
r,  ill.  8,  prove  that  it  is  the  Spui. 


'  I  once  likewise  thought  tageei 
Dampier's   V'eyagcs   U^99)i  '■   ''V 

'  There  are  rame  good  things  in  this  book;  it  is  a  ligo  that 
knowledge  al  Ang1t>*Saxoa   U   Incoming  commoner.     But  the  A.  S. 
wonis,  when   depHicd  of  their  Bccenti,  have  a  comic  look  and  * 
valDeleis  to  the  Inmer.     If  a,  pms  ha<  not  the  types  i,  i,  &o.,  then 
ii  is  best  to  print  a,  i,  &i 
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infonn  us  that  such  words  as  ball  (dance),  captain,  companion, 

guitar,  gulf,  soar,  are  Tialian,  when  they  are  clearly  French,  ' 
and  there  is  no  special  reason  for  supposing  that  the  French 
forms  were  borrowed  from  Italian  in  particular.  Also,  that 
farrago  is  Italian,  when  it  is  obviously  Latin,  ami  of  course 
the  Italian  word  would  take  the  form  of  the  accusative  ease; 
in  fact  it  is  farraggine.  Also,  that  folio  and  quarto  are 
Italian;  whereas  they  are  mere  Latin  ablatives,  like  oelavo 
and  duodecimo.  Trench  makes  the  same  mistake  of  calling 
folio  Italian,  but  he  leaves  out  quarto. 

§  220.  In  the  following  list,  I  do  not  give  ihe  full  ety- 
mologies, as  I  have  given  them  elsewhere  ;  except  in  a  few 
cases,  where  I  have  noticed  words  that  1  have  not  hitherto 
treated.  Rut  1  indicate  the  etymologies  generally  by  noting 
the  ultimate  source  in  each  case.  The  symbols  used  are 
these  following. 

(i)  Words  borrowed  from  lialian  directly  arc  printed  in 
Roman  type. 

(a)  Words  borrowed  through  the  medium  of  French  are 
in  Italic  type. 

(3)  Words  not  followed  by  any  remark  are  of  Latin 
origin. 

(4)  In  other  cases,  the  uliimale  source  is  indicated  by 
the  following  marks:  Arab. — Arabic;  C— Celtic;  Du. — 
Dutch;  G.— German;  O.H.G.— Old  High  German;  M.H.G. 
—Middle  High  German;  Gk.— Greek;  Heb.— Hebrew; 
Pers. — Persian;  Ski.— Sanskrit ;  Teut. — Teutonic ;  Turk. — 
Turkish.  The  symbol  (?)  indicates  that  the  source  is  un- 
known or  uncertain, 

^fco/tfrfir',  accordion',  alarm,  alarum,  alert,  allegro,  alto, 
altruism*,  andante  (?),  apartment,  appoggiatura  (L.  and  Gk.) 

'  F.  accolade.  It.  accellata,  fem.  pp.  oiaceollare ;  L.  or/,  coIIhih. 
'  II,  accaniart,  to  accord;  tor  the  snffii,  of.  clar-ioa. 
"  It.  a//rui,  (for)  another,  probably  from  the  L.  stem  a//r-,  with  a  tec- 
■  in  taken  from  Ihe  intermgBtive  pronoun  c-iii ;  rwiih  Gk.  inffix  -isat. 
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arabtsqut  (Arab.),  arcade,  archipelago  (Gk.).  aq)eggio  (Prank- 
ish iarpa^A.S.  Aearfia),  artisan,  askance,  aliitudt. 

BagaMk  (Teutonic),  balcony  (Tcut.),  baldaccbino  (Pers.) ', 
baluster  (Gk.),  balustrade  (Gk.).  bandit  (O.H.G.),  banisters 
(^balusters),  barouche  (through  G.),  barracks  (I^ow  L.), 
batytotu  (Gk.),  bassoon,  bastion  (?),  battalion,  belladonna, 
bergamot  (Turk.)',  biretta  (Gk.)',  bombast  (Gk.),  botargo 
(Arab.)',  bravo  (?),  breve,  brig  (f),  brigade  (?),  brigand  (?), 
hriganline  (f),  broccoli,  bronze  (Teut.),  brusque  p) ',  bulletin, 
bunion  (?),  burin  (G.),  burlesque  (f ),  bust  (f ). 

Cab  or  cabriolet,  cabbage  (vegetable),  cameo (?),  campanile*, 
candy  (Pers.),  canopy  (Gk.),  cantata,  cantetn  (G.),  canto, 
canzonet,  cape  (headland),  caper  (a  dancing  about),  caprice, 
capriole,  capuchin  {?),  carcase  (Pers.?),  caricature  (C),  car- 
nival, earache  (C),  carousal  (for  carousel,  a  pageant,  C), 
cartel  (Gk.),  cartoon  (Gk.),  cartouche  or  cartridge  (Gk.),  cascade, 
casemate  (f ),  casino,  castock,  catacomb  {?),  catafalque  (f ),  caval- 
cade, cavalier,  cavalry,  charlatan,  cicerone,  citadel,  cogno- 
scenti (i,e.  connoisseurs,  knowing  ones),  coloneP,  colonnade, 
compliment,  comply,  compost,  concert,  concordat,  contraband 
(L.  and  G,),  contralto,  conversazione,  cornice,  corporal  (in  an 
army),  corridor,  cortege,  costume,  countertenor,  cuirass,  cupola, 

Dado,  decani  (L.  and  O.H.G.),  diaper  (Gk,  from  Arab.), 

'  From  Bagdad,  in  Persia;  apcit  Baldaccs  in  Italian. 

'  It.  btrgamollo  is  tliougbt  to  be  an  adaptation  of  Turk,  bt^armadi, 
prince's  pcnr  (.Murray).  Tbii  remark  applies  10  the  bcrgamol  penr. 
But  tbere  is  another  hergamel,  llie  oame  of  a  tree  {Ctlrus  Bergamia). 
Tliis  also  is  Italian,  from  the  place-name  Bergamo. 

'  from  IL  bemlla.  Low  L.  birretum, cap,  dimin. o( Hrrus  {Ayrrbui', 
cape  or  wool,  from  Gk.  tufifiis,  l)ame-co loured. 

'  H.  1(.  Margv,  Amb.  Imiartiiah,  preserved  mullet-roe,  Coptic 
oularaiAon,  Copl.  article  mi  and  Uk.  roplj^tor,  pickle ;  ace  Murray, 

*  IL  irtiiia,  soar;  prob.  &om  lairusca,  vmi  wine  (Florio) ;  L.  la- 

*  L  e.  a  bell-lower,  bom  camfaHa,  a  bell. 
'  Alio  caramtt,  wbicb  U  the  Spanisb  form. 
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dilettanie,  ditto,  doge,  douche^  dredge  (lo  sprinkle  flour,  rrom 
Gk.),  ducal,  duel,  duel. 

Emrry  (Gk.),  escarpment  {L.  and  Teut.),  escort,  espalier 
(Gk-),  esplanade,  extravaganza. 

Facade,  ferret  (silk),  fiasco,  florin,  floss  (silk),  fracas, 
fresco  {<^i\Xj^,frigaU  l^.). fugue, fustian  (Egyptian). 

Gabion,  gala  (?),  gallery  (f),  galUas  (?),  galligaskins  (Gk.), 
galvanism,  gambol,  gazette  (?),  generaJissimo,  germander 
(Gk.)',  giaour  (Turk.,  Arab.),  gondola  (Gk.),  gonfalon  (G.)  *. 
grampus,  granite,  grotesque  (Gk.),  grotto  (Gk.),  group  (G.), 
gurgle,  gussfl  (i*),  gusto.     Hall  (a  sudden  slop,  G.)  *. 

Imbroglio  (?),  imprese,  improvisatore,  inamorata,  inamo- 
rato, incarnadine,  incognito,  infantry,  influenza,  infuriate, 
inlaglio,  isolate ;  jargonelle  (Pers.),  junket '. 

Lava,  lavender,  lavolta  (for  la  volla,  the  vault,  i.  e.  bound), 
lazaretto  (Gk.,  from  Heb.),  levant,  loto  (O.  H.G.),  luleslrtng. 

Macaroon,  maccaioni,  madonna,  madrepore  (L.  and  Gk.), 
madrigal  (Gk.),  magazine  (Arab.),  malaria,  manage,  man/ge, 
mandolin  (Gk.),  manganese  (Gk.  ?),  manifesto,  maraschino*, 
marchpane,  marmot,  maroon  (ihe  colour,  of  unknown  source), 
martello  (tower),  mezzotinlo,  mien,  milliner,  miniature,  misen, 
model,  monkey,  monsoon  (Malay,  Arab.),  motel,  motto,  mummy 
(Pers.)  muscadel  (Pers.,  from  Ski.),  muscadine  (Pers.,  from 
Skt.),  musket,  muslin  (Syriac), 

Niche,  ninny  (?),  nuncio ;  opera,  orange  (Pers.),  oratorio, 
orchestra  (Gk.),  orris  (Gk.),  ortolan. 

Paladin,  palette  OT  pallet,  pantaloon  {Oa.),  pantaloons  (Gk.), 
partisan  (one  of  a  part)),  parapet,  pasquin,  pasquinade,  pastel, 

'  F.  girmandrii.  It.  catamandrea.  L.  ckamitJrys,  Gk,  xapaiifn^. 

'  Gan/alett  b  Ihe  Ital.  (ana,  gon/anoa,  the  French. 

•  H.  o/W ;  (ram  G.  liall,  hold  ! 

'  Wc  might  add  '/emsalem  aitichoke,'  subslituCed  fni  It.  girasale. 

'  From  It.  maraica,  'n  kiodc  of  sowic  chcrtie,'  Florio;  proluibly 
from  L.  amatu!,  bitter.  Cf.  It,  anarine,  •  the  first  cheriei  that  come, 
called  so  bccanse  they  i.re  somethiag  bitter';  id.  In  fact,  the  fonn 
amarasca  occurs;  see  Dici,  El.  Did.  II  a. 
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pedant  (Gk.  P),  periwig  (Du.,  from  F„  from  Ital,),  ptruh, 
piano,  pianoforte,  piastrt  (Gk.),  piazza  (Gk.),  pilaster,  pilgrim, 
pinnaee,  pistol,  pisloit,  piston,  pivot,  polony,  poltroon  (G.), 
pomade,  pontoon,  populace,  porcelain,  portico,  postillion,  pre- 
concert, profile,  punchinello,  Puncli, 

Quarlet,  quota ;  ravelin  (?),  rebeck  (Arab.),  rebuff  (?), 
redoubt,  regalta  (?),  reprisal,  revolt,  rice  (of  Eastern  origin), 
ridotto  (redoubi),  rivulet  (=  Iial.  rivoUllo),  rocket  (firework, 
G.),  rocket  (plant),  rodomontade,  ruffian  (TeuL  ?). 

Salad,  sallft  (helmet),  salmagundi,  savelnji,  scamp,  scamper, 
scaramouch  (Teut.),  scarp  (Teut.),  scimetar  (Pers.),  scope 
(Gk.),  semibreve,  sentinel,  snttry,  sequin  (Arab.),  seraglio, 
serenade,  shamble,  v.  (Du.,  from  F.,  from  It.),  sienna,  signor, 
Siguier,  sirocco  (Arab.),  size  (glue),  sketch  (Du.,  It.,  L.,  Gk.), 
smalt  (O.  H.  G.),  soda,  solo,  somersault,  sonata,  sonnet, 
soprano,  spinet,  squad,  squadron,  stanza,  siiletio,  stoccado  or 
stoccaia  (TeuL),  strappado  (TeuL),  studio,  stucco  (O.  H.  G). 

Taffeta  (Pers.),  tarantula',  termagant,  terrace,  terra-cotia, 
theorbo  {?),  tirade  (Teut.),  tontine,  torso  (Gk.),  tramontane, 
travertine',  trill  (?),  trio,  trombone,  tuck  (a  rapier,  G.), 
lucket  (O.H.G.),  lufa  >,  turquoise  (Pers.). 

Umber,  umbrella,  ultramontane;  vault  (to  leap),  vedette, 
videtle,  vermicelli,  violin,  violoncello,  virtuoso,  vista,  vogue 
(G.),  volcano,  Voliaic.  Wig  (Du.,  from  P.,  from  It.).  Zany 
(Gk-,  from  Heb.),  zero  (Arab.). 

To  ihe  above  list  I  have  little  hesitation  in  adding  jane,  a 
kind  of  cloth.    Jane  in  IM.  E.  meant  Genoa  or  Genoese. 

'  Ital.  laranlola,  '  a  iictp«it  culled  an  eft  or  nn  euct ;  some  take  it  lo 
l>e  a  flye  whose  sling  is  perillons  and  deadly,  and  nothing  but  diners 
tonndi  of  mciickc,  can  ctue  Ihe  patient  i  alio,  a  itsh  so-called  ' ;  Florio. 
Named  from  Tarentum. 

*  Id  Tnodem  geology;  It.  (ratiertino,  older  fonn  iSvertino,  from  L. 
THurHnui.  from  Tiiur  (  Tivolfi. 

■  In  geology  :  for  It,  liifo,  L.  lo/as,  sofl  ilone. 
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The  Spanish  Element. 

§  221.  The  nature  of  the  conlact  between  English  and 
Spanish  is  remarkably  different  from  that  between  English 
and  Italian,  In  this  case,  the  direct  literary  influence  is 
inappreciable.  There  never  was  a  time  when  Spanish 
literature  was  generally  or  widely  understood  or  sought  after 
in  England ;  and  almost  the  only  Spanish  author  known 
even  by  name  to  the  general  public  is  Cervantes,  whose 
Don  QuixoU  was  first  translated  into  English  by  Shelton  in 
t6t3-20,  and  has  been  translated  very  frequently  since.  We 
must  look  in  other  directions  for  our  opportunities  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  Spanish.  It  will  be  found  that  our 
borrowings  from  it  have  been  due  to  our  commercial  and 
political  relations  with  Spain,  augmented  by  the  descriptions 
of  Spain  and  of  her  colonies  which  have  been  furnished  by 
travellers  and  navigators.  There  was  no  doubt  a  brief  period, 
in  the  days  of  queen  Mary  and  her  successor  Elizabeth,  when 
dom,  grandas,  and  hidalgos  (all  Spanish  words)  were  lo  be 
seen  in  England,  and  when  some  smattering  of  Sp)anish 
might  be  met  widi  at  die  Ejiglish  court ;  but  it  soon  passed 
away,  and  has  left  no  remarkable  traces  behind  it.  The  real 
place  of  meeting  between  the  Englishman  and  the  Spaniard 
was  in  Uie  western  world  and  on  the  open  sea.  Hence  it  is 
that  nearly  all  the  West  Indian,  Mexican,  and  Peruvian 
words   in   our  language  have   come  to   us  in  a  Spanish 
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spelliDg;  a  matter  which  will  be  considered  hereafter,  when 
we  consider  such  words  more  particularly. 

We  have  also  to  nole  the  remarkable  difference  between 
Spanish  and  Italian  caused  by  the  invasion  of  the  Moors,  who 
first  landed  in  Spain  in  709,  and  continued  to  exercise  do- 
minion there  [ill  1492,  the  very  year  in  which  Columbus  first 
touched  at  San  Salvador  (Oct.  la).  Hence  Spanish  abounds 
with  words  of  Arabic  origin,  and  we  find  many  substantives 
to  which  the  Arabic  definite  article  al  (the)  is  prefixed,  as 
in  S]>an.  al-coran,  the  Koran,  which  Chaucer  has  introduced 
into  his  Man  of  Lawes  Tale  (i.  332)  with  the  spelling 
Alkaron.  A  large  admixture  of  Semitic  with  Aryan  words 
in  the  same  language  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon ;  but  it 
has  its  parallel  iu  Persian,  wherein  the  number  of  foreign  or 
Arabic  words  is  very  large,  though  the  structure  of  the  lan- 
guage remains  Aryan  still.  Of  course  it  will  also  be  readily 
understood  that  many  of  the  Moorish  words  that  occur  in 
Spanish  are  found  in  Portuguese  likewise, 

§  222.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  Arabs,  and 
amongst  them  the  Moors,  were  remarkable  for  their  love  of 
letters.  They  were  well  skilled  in  Greek,  and  translated  from 
Greek  into  Arabic  numerous  scientific  treadses,  especially 
such  as  related  to  mathematics,  metaphysics,  physics,  and 
the  science  of  medicine.  They  founded  universities  in 
Spain,  and  many  of  their  sciendfic  works  were  soon  trans- 
lated into  Latin '.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  many  of  our 
medieval  scientific  terms,  such  as  zenilh.  azimiilh,  algebra, 
and  the  like,  though  of  Arabic  origin,  really  came  to  us  from 
Spain,  sometimes  through  the  medium  of  French,  and  some- 
times in  a  Latin  or  Spanish  form  ;  and  they  appear  in  English 
literature  much  earlier  than  might,  perliaps,  be  expected.  Some 
such  words  occur  in  Chaucer  and  even  before  his  time,  and 


'  Sec  DisiertatiOQ  11.  in  Wntlon.  Hiil.  Eng.  Potlry;  ind  the 
dilution  lo  Lockbarl's  Spanish  Ballads,  or  coiuult  the  Hisloriei 
Liiaanue  bj  IJooierwek  uid  Ticlmor. 


the  Intro-  ^H 

I  of  Span,         ^^H 
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will,  mostly,  be  considered  in  discussing  words  of  Semitic 
origin;  but  it  will  be  well  to  notice  here  such  as  came  lo  us 
in  a  Spanish  form  ;  and  this  leads  up  to  the  first  question, 
vis.  what  are  the  words  that  reached  us  in  a  Spanish  dress 
(sometimes  sUghlly  modified  by  n  French  spelling)  before 
what  I  have  called  the  modem  period,  i.e.  before  the  year 
1500? 

5  223.  Such  a  question,  owing  to  my  imperfect  knowledge, 
I  can  only  answer  partially;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  to 
more  than  twenty.  By  consulting  my  Dictionary,  and  the 
Supplement  to  il,  it  will  be  seen  that  hazard  and  labor  occur 
in  Havdok  (before  1300);  and  that  Chaucer  uses  the  words 
altmbie,  galingalt,  hazard,  riatgar  (which  he  spells  raalgar), 
raehel,  sugar,  zenilh;  also,  in  his  Astrolabe,  prol.  6z,  almenak 
(for  almanai^),  and  azimulh^.  In  the  Promplorium  Parvulo- 
nim  (1440),  we  find  such  words  as  amhcr,  batlUdoor,  caraway, 
cork,  pint,  ream.  Capstan  occurs  in  Allit.  Poems,  ed.  Morris, 
B.  418  ;  cotnun,  i.e.  colloti,  and  quyhybes,  i.  e.cubebs,  in  Mande- 
vilie's Travels,  pp.  aia,  50.  The  Liber  Cusiumarum,  p,  83, 
has  the  A.  F.  bastm,  i.  e.  basil  (leather)  and  cordewan ;  the 
Liber  Albus,  pp.  334,  225,  has  A. F.  alcmaumfes,  i.e.  almonds', 
tt/mai,  i.  e.  sumach,  and  gentirt,  i.  e.  fur  of  the  gentl.  To 
which  we  may  add  the  verb  lo  garble,  occurring  in  1483,  and 
discussed  in  §  224. 

All  these  words  were  imported  with  the  things  which  ihey 
describe,  excepting  the  words  azimuth,  smith,  and  almanac, 
which  were  also  imported,  but  in  a  different  manner,  viz.  as 
scientific  or  '  learned '  words  which  had  found  their  way  into 
MSS.  written  in  Latin  or  French.  Hazard  was  originally  a 
game  at  dice,  and  found  its  way  into  French  very  early. 

'  ChanceT  has  atimut,  wbicll  is  the  Spanish  form.  I  have  wrongly 
derived  it  from  Arabic  directly. 

*  The  A-  F.  al-emauadt  is  derived  fiom  L,  amygdalum.  wiib  iDieniaii 
of  K  before  d;  but  it  also  has  the  Arab,  prefin  at  ((be),  proving  thai  the 
name  came  to  France  by  way  of  Spain. — See  the  New  E.  Diet. 
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Rachel  was  likewise,  as  now,  the  name  of  a  game.     Simi*  J 
larly,  saffron  and  alkali  were  early  imporls.  bui  though  both  1 
of  Arabic  origin,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  come  to  us  through 
Spanish.     Chaucer  likewise  uses  other  scientific  words  of 
Arabic  origin,  such  as  almicanUras  and  almury,  terms 
lating  to  an  astrolabe  ;  but  they  are  obsolete. 

§  324.  Spanieh  words  of  the  modem  period.  Passing 
on  to  the  period  after  1500.  we  meet,  sooner  or  later,  with 
words  that  were  imported  from  Spain  directly  or  gathered 
from  the  moutlis  of  travellers  in  that  comilry,  such  as  alcalde^, 
alcaydc,  alcove,  cas/ancls,  cAo/zlne,  don,  duenna,  dulcimer,  hi- 
dalgo, lackey,  matador,  and  some  others ;  names  of  dances, 
as/andango,  morris-dance, pavan,  saraband;  names  of  card- 
games  or  cards,  as  ombre,  primero,  quadrille,  spade,  to  which 
add  ihe  verb  to  punt  (to  play  at  basset);  names  of  coins,  as 
doubloon,  maravedi,  real;  names  of  armour  or  arms,  as  fdj^M^, 
morion,  grenade,  pet ronel  \  words  relating  to  merchandise,  as 
cask,  tariff,  quintal,  and  numerous  imported  articles,  as 
bensoin,  cochineal,  indigo,  jade  (a  green  slone),  julep,  pelliiory, 
sassafras,  sherry,  syrup,  talc,  tent  (wine),  ultramarine,  vanilla  \ 
nautical  terms,  as  armada,  arsenal,  commodore,  filibuster, 
fiotilla,  launch  (a  long-boat),  stevedore,  tornado;  names  of 
races,  as  creole,  sambo,  and  of  foreign  animals,  &c.,  as 
albatross,  alligator,  armadillo,  bonilo,  booby  {the  bird),  chin- 
chilla, giraffe,  manchineel  (the  tree),  mosquito;  besides  the 
numerous  words  relating  chiefly  to  the  New  World,  some  of 
which  are  true  Spanish,  as  coral,  llano,  lasso,  mustang,  qua- 
droon, ranch,  savanna.  l"he  number  of  what  may  be  called 
'literary'  words,  referring  to  abstract  conceptions,  is  ex- 
tremely smalt;  such  are  paragon  (Shakespeare),  punctilio 
(Ben  Jonson),  peccadillo;  hazard  was  originally  the  name  of 
a  game  at  dice,  and  risk  meant,  at  the  first,  no  more  than  a 

'  Alcalde  is  Span,  fot  '  the  Cadi ' ;  lee  cadi  in  mj'  Supptemeiit.  and 
Manay'a  Didioaaiy.  AUaydt  is  m  difleicnl  word,  and  mctuit  '  tlie 
captAln  of  a  culle ' ;  see  Murray. 
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dangerous  rock  at  sea.  Of  course  we  have  frequenily,  in  our 
English  manner,  turned  many  of  the  substanlives  into  verbs, 
as  lo  hazard,  to  risk,  to  cori,  to  caparison,  to  maii,  &c. ;  but  I 
can  find  no  words  that  were  aclually  introduced  as  verbs 
except  to  garble  (discussed  below),  lo  disembogue,  a  traveller's 
or  seaman's  terra,  to  puni,  a  terra  in  card-playing,  and  the 
nautical  terms  (of  somewhat  doubtful  origin)  lo  pay,  i.  e.  to 
pitch  a  ship,  and  lo  capsize.  Carbonado  was  at  first  a  sub- 
stantive, as  in  Marlowe,  ist  part  of  Tamhtirlaine,  iv.  4.  ^y  ; 
though  also  used  as  a  verb  by  Shakespeare,  Wtttt,  Ta.  iv.  4. 
a68;  see  the  New  E.  Diclionary,  The  verb  to  garble  was 
borrowed  from  the  O.  F.  garbrhr,  lo  sift,  which  is  merely 
the  Span.  garbUlar,  to  sift,  from  the  sb.  garbillo,  a  sieve. 
Cotgrave  gives  the  form  as  grabdler,  but  Godefroy  has 
garbeller,  though  he  has  misunderstood  the  word  and  en- 
tered it  in  the  wrong  place.  Under  the  heading  girbck  (for 
which  he  has  neither  quotation  nor  authority,  and  which  he 
explains  as  a  sb.  meaning  a  sort  of  spice  (sorle  d'  /pice),  he 
has  two  quotations,  both  containing  the  form  garbelU.  The 
former  runs  thus: — 'xxviii.  quintaulx,  hi.  11.,  vii.  onces  poivre 
net  cl  garbelle,'  which  clearly  means: — '28  quintals,  ga 
jjounds.  7  ounces  of  pepper,  pure  and  garbled  (i.  e.  sifted), 
Garbelle  is  not  here  a  sb„  but  the  pp.  garbdU,  agreeing  with 
the  masc.  sb.  poivre,  just  as  the  adj.  ikI  does ;  for  the  accent 
over  the  past  participle  is  not  marked  in  O.  F.  MSS,  This 
quotation  gives  us,  in  fact,  the  very  form  which,  in  my  Dic- 
tionary, I  had  to  assume  as  being  the  original  of  the  E.  word, 
which  was  used  in  the  sense  '  to  sift '  as  early  as  1483. 

§  225.  Il  has  been  nodced  that  the  literary  influence  of 
Spanish  upon  English  has  been  extremely  slight,  and  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  sixteenth  ceoiury.  Thus  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  Arcadia  owes  something  to  the  Diana  Eiiamorada 
of  Monlcmayor,  and  to  the  Spanish  romances  of  Atuadis  of 
Gaul  and  Palmerin,  and  queen  Elizabeth  her.self  was  a 
Spanish  scholar.     But  the  acquaintance  of  Englishmen  with 


I 
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Spanish  was  far  less  intimate  than  their  knowledge  of  ItaliaOt 
and  this  was  the  cause  of  an  odd  grammatical  error  which" 
is  by  no  means  uncommon.  Englishmen  picked  up  the  Tact 
that  -ado  was  a  Spanish  suffix,  as  seen  in  Don  Armado  and 
in  Massinger's  play  of  The  Renegadn,  and  ihey  altempled  to 
generalise  from  this  in  an  odd  way,  in  order  to  display  their 
knowledge.  Accordingly,  they  turned  the  Span.  fern.  sb. 
carbonadii  into  carbonado,  and  played  the  same  trick  with 
Sf>an.  emboscada,  Tudor  E.  anihmcado ;  Span,  baslonada, 
Tiidor  E,  bastinado ;  Span,  barricada,  Tudor  E.  barricado ; 
and  several  other  words  of  ihe  same  kind ;  see  the  suffix  -ado 
in  the  New  E.  Dictionary.  Emboldened  by  this,  they  even  sub- 
stituted this  -ado  for  the  Italian  suffix  -aia,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Ilal.  strappata.  Anglicised  as  strappado.  Palisado 
was  another  fonn,  answering  neither  to  the  Spanish /d/iMrfo 
nor  the  Ital,  palica'ala,  but  obtained  by  turning  the  F.  pah's- 
sadr  into  imagined  Spanish.  Even  Shakespeare  twice  uses 
armado  instead  oi armada  to  mean  'a  fleet';  though  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  he  knew  sufficienUy  what  an  armada 
was  like,  to  be  able  lo  give  a  good  account  of  it. 

In  the  eighteenth  centur}-,  we  may  just  notice  a  useful 
book  known  as  H.  Swinburne's  Travels  Ihrough  Spain  in 
'775-6'  which  is  occasionally  cited  in  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

Quite  recendy,  there  has  been  somewhat  of  a  revival  of 
Spanish  in  English  literature,  chiefly  due  lo  the  numerous 
novels  and  poems  relating  lo  America  in  which  reference  is 
made  to  the  various  American  colonies  that  belong,  or  once 
belonged,  to  Spain.  Thus  I  take  up  a  copy  of  Bret  Harte's 
Poems,  and  find  in  it  such  words  as  adobe,  unbaked  brick  (cf. 
Ar.  tub ',  a  tile) ;  alcalde,  a  cadi  or  judge ;  caHon,  a  deep 
ravine,  spelt  on  another  page  canyon,  i.e.  phonetically; 
caballero,  a  cavalier;  chapparal,  a  grove,  put  for  Span. 
chaparral,  a  grove  of  ever-green  oaks ;  hacienda,  a  planta- 

'  The  Anb.  at  tub  regularly  becomes  at  tub,  by  i^milation. 
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lion  with  a  residence;  madroSo,  a  strawberry  tree  (Arhulta  1 
unfdo) ;  pfso,  a  coin,  originally  a  weight  (cf.  Y.poitls,  from  L.   1 
pmsuni) ;  ranch,  short  for  Span,  rancho,  a  cattle -station  (due  to  I 
O.  H.  G.  hring) ;  ranchrria,  a  set  of  buildings  at  a  ranch ; 
lorti'lia.  a  kind  of  pan-cake,  lit.  '  little  (art ' ;  vaqiura,  a  cow- 
boy {from  L.  ttac<a);    besides  other  more  familiar  words, 
such  as  ioiiii,  mustang,  padre  (priest),  rty  (king),  sdior,  surra, 
stamptde.     It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  current  spelling  is 
always  correct ;   thus  we  have  seen  above  how  the  Span. 
chaparral  has  become  chapparal,  and  in  the  poem  of  Friar  I 
Pedro's  Ride,  we  find:—  ' 

'  Each  swung  a  lasso,  alias  a  "  riata.'" 

Here  riala  (the  usual  spelling)  is  a  mistake  for  rtala,  the  true 
Span,  form ;  the  probable  derivation  is  from  L.  re-  and 
af>liire,  to  fit ;  cf.  Span,  alar,  to  bind.  Over  and  above  this, 
the  English  in  America  have  coined  another  form,  lariat,  out 
of  the  same,  by  preBxing  the  fern.  def.  article  la.  In  like 
manner,  we  may  find  a  fair  sprinkling  of  Spanish  words 
scattered  up  and  down  the  pages  of  such  novels  as  The  Riflt- 
ran^ers,  or  the  War-trail,  by  Capt.  Mayne  Reid,  It  ig 
curious  to  note  how,  after  some  centuries,  Spanish  words 
are  thus  drifting  into  English  works  of  fiction,  coming  to  U3, 
not  from  Spain  itself,  but  across  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

f  226.  One  interesting  point  about  the  American  Spanish 
is  that  it  has  certain  pecuharities  of  pronunciation,  which 
should  be  noted,     Thus  lasso  cannot  be  derived  from  ihc 
Span,  lazo,  as   is  usually  said  (because  in   that  word    the    , 
z  is  pronounced  as  E.  /A),  but  represents  another  form  lasa 
(with  voiceless  s,  as  in  English),  as  given  in  Minsheu's  Span,    I 
Din.    (1623),    agreeing    with    the    form    now    in    use    in    j 
Texas.     In  the  same   way.  Mexican  and  Penivian  words, 
preserved  to  us  in  Spanish  spellings,  commonly  depend  upon 
the  S[>anLsh  pronunciation  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
;  and  it  sometimes  makes  a  dilTerence. 
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I  may  mention  here  ihe  names  of  a  few  of  the  most  useruL 
books  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  such  words.     Such  areM 
R.  Percyuall's  Bibtiothtca  Hispanka  {Gram,  and  Diet.),  1591  ji 
Jas.    Howell's   Lexicon    Tetraghllon,    in    English,    French, 
Italian,    and    Spanish,    1660  ;    Alinsheu's  Span.-Eng.  Diet., 
1623,  quite  a  distinct  work  from  Minsheu's  Eng.  Diet,,  or   | 
Ductor  in  Linguas,   1617  (2nd  ed.  1627),  though  they  are    ' 
often  confounded';  CapL  J.  Stevens'  Span.-Eng.  Diet.,  1706    I 
(and  ed.  1726);    and  P.  Pineda's  Span.-Eng.  Diet.,    1740,    1 
The  last  is  very  useful,  but  1  suspect  that  ihe  author  copied 
a  good  deal  from  his  predecessors.     A  later  work    is  ihe    1 
Diet,  by  Neumann  and  Baretti,  ed.  Seoane,  2  vols.  8vo.  i86a. 
See  also  the  book-list  in  Korling,  Rom.  Phil.  iii.  539.     E.    I 
words  of  Span,  origin  may  be  found  in  Hakluyt's  Voyages, 
1589  and  1598-1600;  The  Three  First  English  Books  on 
America,  ab.  1555,  ed,  Arbcr,  i88g  ;  J,  Frampton'a  Jqy/uit 
New/s  out  of  the  nnce  foundt   Wnrlde,  from  the  Spanish  of  I 
N.  Monardes,  1577  ;  Acosta's  Natural  History  of  the  E.  and  I 
W.  Indies,  translated  into  English  by  E.  G.,  1604;  &c     I   [ 
have  also  found  help  from  the  Diccinnario  Eiimologico  de  la  I 
lingua  caslellana,  por  el  Dr.  D.  P.  F.  Monlau ;  Madrid  (and 
ed.),  1881.     A  very  useful  book  is  the  Giossaire  des  molt   \ 
espagnols  ei  portugais  derives  de  Tarabe,  by  Dozy  and  Engel- 
mann;  Leydcn.  t869. 

§  227.  Sources  of  the  language.     The  main  source   I 
of  Spanish  is  Latin,  but  the  Latin  element  is  by  no  means    I 
so  large  as  in  Italian.     The  other  sources  are  well  described  " 
in  the  Introduction  to  Monlau's  Dicdimario  Etimohgico,  pp, 
53-67,  and  by  Kfirling;  the  principal  being  Greek,  Gothic, 
Arabic,  Basque,  French,  Italian,  and  various  languages  of 
the  West   Indies ;    and  there  are  even  a  few  wotds   from 
German  and  English.     Amongst  the  last  (he  author  notices 

One  coTTcsponilent  told  tnc  that  Ihere  is  no  i»i'^  liook  aa  the  Sp>i 
Eng.  Diet,  of  1G13,  I  viKi  obliged  lodisbeliere  thl«,u  IpoaMts  copiea 
of  heth  WDtka.    Correspond enu  wj'  strange  thing*. 
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lii/ltek,  hilt,  iri'ci,  esplm,  lord,  pi.  Ions,  tnilor,  roshiff,  and  wagon  ; 
and  he  would  add  ardile,  conlradnnsa,  mrquclrefe,  and  sa/o. 
Some  of  these  are  not  obvious  ;  however,  ii/t<ck  is  btef-sttak, 
esplin  is  splrm,  lores  is  ihe  plural  of  lord,  milor  is  my  lord, 
and  rosbiff '\&  roast  beef.  Ardile,  an  old  word  meaning  'a 
farthing,'  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  E.  farthing,  but 
there  are  difficulties  about  this  etjinology :  Diez  supposes 
it  to  be  of  Basque  origin.  Conlradanza  is  eountry-dance. 
Maketre/e  is  a  maker  0/  trifles,  a  noisy,  objectionable  fellow. 
Za/o  is  a  nautical  term,  meaning  'clear  of  risk';  i.e.  it  is 
the  E.  safe. 

The  Greek  element  comes  in  twiee;  once  through  the 
Latin,  and  again  through  Arabic,  as  the  Arabs  knew  Greek 
well,     ll  is  also  used  for  modern  scientific  terms. 

Gothic,  i.  e.  Wisi-Gothic,  appears  chiefly  in  proper  names 
and  in  terms  of  war ;  but  its  traces  are  perhaps  shghler  than 
we  might  expect  to  find  them.  English  has  Iwrrowed ^wy- 
in  guy-rope,  and  stampede. 

Arabic,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had  great  influence,  not 
only  upon  the  vocabulary,  but  even  upon  the  pronunciation, 
especially  on  the  sounds  of/  s,  and  .r;  and  we  can  henct 
understand  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  aspirate  h,  which 
is  BO  weak  in  Latin,  and  is  as  good  as  lost  in  Italian.  How- 
ever, the  Span.  A,  formerly  strongly  aspirated,  is  at  present 
nearly  mute.  The  number  of  Arabic  words  in  Spanish 
exceeds  a  thousand,  though  many  of  them  are  archaic. 
Many  place-names  are  likewise  of  Moorish  origin,  as  Gibral- 
tar (mountain  of  Tarik),  Guadalquivir  (great  river) ;  indeed, 
the  prefix  Guada  in  river-names  is  the  Arab,  wadi,  channel 
of  a  river,  which  we  write  as  Wady  in  place-names.  Many 
.Arabic  words  begin  with  al-  or  a-,  the  definite  article:  some 
words  that  once  had  this  prefix  have  now  tiropped  it 
Strangely  enough,  nl-  is  even  prefixed  to  words  of  pure 
Latin  origin.  The  Moors  were  fond  of  h.  .v,  3 ;  hence  the 
■ubsiitution  of  h  for  /,    as  in  humo,    smoke ;    L.  /umum. 
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Monhu  singles  out  the  following  words  as  bein^  frequently  J 
of  Arabic  origin,  viz.  such  as  prefix  an  al-,  and  such  as  begin  | 
with  the  combinalions  az,  co,  (a,  ha,  cha,  cfii,  cho,  ehu,  i 
gua  (esp.  giiada),  xa.  xe.  He  adds  some  curious  exannples 
of  the  effect  of  Arabic  pronunciation  upon  Latin  names ; 
thus  Pax  lulia  became  BalhUos,  Badallos,  and  is  now 
Badajoz;  Castra  Cesaris  is  now  Ctkirrts;  Hispai  became 
Hiihalis,  Ashilia,  and  is  now  Sevilla ;  Casira  lulia  was  cut 
down  10  -Ira  lulia,  Torgiella,  Tnixillo,  Trujillo;  and  Ct- 
sar{is)  Augusta  became  Saracosla,  Zaragoza. 

The  words  of  Basque  origin  are  not  numerous,  but  cause 
great  difficulty.  This  difficulty  was  largely  increased  by 
Larramendi,  ihe  author  of  the  best  Basque  Dictionary,  who 
had  an  unlucky  theory  that  nearly  all  Spanish  was  derived 
from  it.  Consequently  his  work  abounds  with  absurd 
pueriiilies,  many  of  which  every  philologist  will  instinctively 
recognise  as  inventions.  It  is  a  sad  reHeclion  that  bold  and 
hardy  inventions  were  once  considered  commendable,  and 
even  admirable,  in  an  etymologist.  Now  that  we  are  ex- 
pected to  search  out  the  facts,  there  is  some  hope  for  the 
study. 

Several  French  and  Italian  words  have  been  admitted 
into  Spanish  without  difficulty,  owing  to  the  similarity  of 
ihe  idioms  and  to  facility  of  communication. 

Some  words  are  formed  from  names  of  places  or  of  men, 
tike  E.  calico,  pasquinade  (which  are  not  Spanish). 

Some  words,  as  In  other  languages,  are  of  imitative  origin ; 
it  is  supposed  that  lirilar,  lo  shiver  with  cold,  is  intended  to 
imilale  the  chattering  of  leeth ;  cf.  Gk,  TapTapi(tiv,  used  in 
the  same  sense.  This  is  the  verb  whence,  possibly,  comes 
E.  larlan,  originally  a  very  thin  cloth. 

For  more  esact  details  about  the  history  of  the  Spanish 
language  and  its  dialects,  see  KSrting,  Encyclopaedit  und 
Mtthodotogie  der  Jiomaniscktn  Philohgie,  Heilbronn,  1886  j 
pan  iii.  pp.  501-564. 
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5  238.  Pronunciation.  I  merely  give  here  some  hints  I 
on  Uie  more  important  sounds ;  and  beg  leave  to  refer  the  ' 
reader  to  the  account  in  the  Spanish  Grammar  by  W.  I. 
Knapp,  Boston,  1881,  which  describes  the  pronunciation  of  ' 
Casiihan,  as  in  uae  at  Madrid ;  to  P.  Foerstcr's  Spaniuha 
Spraehlehre,  Berlin,  1880  ;  and  to  Del  Mar's  Span.  Grammar,  1 
5!h  ed.  1853. 

Vowels.  The  sounds  of  the  primary  vowels  are  simple ; 
a,  e,  f,  0,  u,  have  the  usual  Italian  sounds,  the  c  and  0  being 
'  close,'  like  E,  t  in  vtin  and  o  in  no  (abating  the  after-sound 
of  b).  E  and  o  sometimes  take,  however,  the  '  open  '  sound, 
viz.  when  t  stands  before  final  r,  and  when  0  stands  before 
final  r  or  final  n ;  cf.  E.  there,  gone,  glory ;  to  which  Foerster 
adds  the  cases  in  which  e  and  0  stand  before  r  followed  by 
another  consonant,  or  before  such  comhinaiions  as  sp,  st,  ac, 
%qu.  Otherwise  they  retain  the  close  sound,  and  all  the 
vowels  are  sounded  fully  and  clearly.  '  In  Castilian  the 
vowel-sounds  predominate  over  diose  of  the  consonants  to 
a  degree  without  a  parallel  in  (he  other  Romance  tongues ; 
and,  whereas  the  vowel-sounds  are  full  and  sonorous,  those 
of  the  consonants  are  subordinate,  smothered,  and  frequently 
suppressed;'  (Knapp). 

y  is  written  for  the  vowel  i  finally  after  another  vowel,  as 
in  rey,  and  in  the  word  y,  i.  e.  and.     Otherwise,  it  =  E._y. 

Note.  When  e  and  0  receive  the  accent,  they  often  pass 
into  the  'rising'  diphthongs  ie,  ut,  in  which  each  element  is 
distinctly  pronounced,  with  the  accent  on  the  latter.  Thus 
from  L.  sentire  we  have  Sp.  smlir,  infin.,  to  feel,  but  yo  xuSt/o, 
1  feel.  From  L.  rogare,  we  have  rogar,  to  ask,  but  ru^, 
I  ask. 

The  usual  correspondence  with  the  Latin  and  Folk-Latin 
vowels  may  be  thus  expressed, 

Latin.  a,  a  f.  k  e,  t. 

Folk- La/in.    a       5  e 

Sfianith.         a      e,  ie  (ye)   e,  i, 
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Ezz.  L,  tn&lum,  Sp.  malo;  darimi,  dare;  uenire,  va 
Rrura,  fi/ro;    c^lum,  aVlo;  equatn,  yegua;   uenim,  vrr9\M 
ulridem,  verde;  posnam,  pena;  librum,  libro  ;  niuem,  ni'tve^  \ 
uiuum,    vivo ;    rSgare,  rogar ;    rogo,  rurgo ;    horam,    hora ; 
gfilam,  gola ;  pluuiam,  llavia  ;  curam,  cura  ;  causam,  eausa ; 
launim,  loro. 

N.  B.  £  also  arises  from  a,  when  t'  follows  in  the  next 
syllable  ;  as  in  capio,  quepo ;  laVcum,  Irgo.  And  o  also  arises 
from  al,  as  in  alterum,  olro. 

Diphthongs  are  very  numerous,  and  are  always  pronounced 
by  pronouncing  separately,  but  quickly,  the  vowels  which 
compose  them. 

Del  Mar  gives  ihe  following  list,  viz.  di  (4y)i  ^'«i  ™'.  ^''  (^)i 
M,  A,  id,  ii,  i6,  la,  of,  6i  (rfy),  ua,  ul,  6y,  uS;  also  the  triph- 
thongs, iai,  i/i,  uai,  ut'i,  iify.  He  remarks  that  it  so  happens 
that  the  accent  always  falls  on  tJie  vowel  which  conies  first  in 
the  order  of  the  alphabet,  except  in  ii  and  6i. 

We  have  seen  that  ie  may  arise  from  Lai.  accented  e,  as  in 
fitro  from  'L./irum  ;  and  from  Lat.  accented  e  '  in  position,' 
i.e.  before  two  consonants,  as  in  sienh  from  L.  senlia. 
Occasionally  it  stands  for  L,  (accented)  i";  as  in  n:n'<,  from 
L.  niuem.  If  ir  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  it  is 
written  and  pronounced  yt ;  as  in  ytgua,  a  mare,  from  L. 
eijuam. 

Ut  arises  from  L.  accented  o,  as  in  ruego,  L.  rogo  ;  or  from    ' 
L.   9  in  position,  as  in  fuente,  L.  fonitm  \    and  sometimes 
from  L.  u  when  ;'  follows  in  the  next  syllable,  as  in  vngUmsa, 
O.  Span.  vergUeiia,  I.,  uertiundtam. 

Au  also  arises  in  several  ways  from  Ihe  vocalisation  or  loss 
of  a  consonant.  Thus  we  have  L.  actum,  aula  \  captiuum, 
eau/tvo;  absentem,  ausen/e;  parabotain,  paraula  (obsolete, 
now  palabra);  salicem,  sauce;  adhuc,  aun.  Thus  au<ac, 
lip,  ab,  al;  or  from  contraction. 

{  229.  Consonants.  The  following  account  is  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  E.  etymology.     I  must  beg  the  reader  to 
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reraember  ihat  it  is  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  speaking 
the  language,  as  the  sounds  must  be  heard. 
There  is  no  written  k  or  w. 

B.  As  E.  i ;  but  see  the  account  of  v  below, 

C.  As  E.  k  before  a,  o.  u,  or  a  consonant ;  as  E.  th  (th)  in 
Ihin  before  t.  t.  Hence  ca  (ka),  «  (ih^).  ci  (thi),  co  {k6).  cu 
(ku).  Here  the  vowels  have  the  Ilalian  sound ;  e  and  6  being 
close. 

Ch.  Precisely  E,  ch  in  church.  Cci  is  (klhi),  as  in  action 
(ak-thibn).  i.  e.  action,  with  open  0. 

D.  '  D  has  technically  the  E.  sound ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
b  and  V,  there  is  simple  contact  without  pressure,  on  the  part 
of  the  organs  involved  in  iis  formation.'  Initially,  it  is  E.  d, 
slightly  inclining  to  (dh),  i,  e.  E.  Ik  in  thou.  Between  two 
vowels,  and  finally,  it  actually  passes  into  this  sound, 
Exx.  dar  (daT,  d'>aT),  to  give;  hado  (aa'dh6).  fate;  ci'udad 
(thiu-dhadh),  city,  the  accent  being  slighily  on  the  /,  but 
nearly  evenly  distributed  between  the  1'  and  u,  which  are 
pronounced  separately  and  in  rapid  succession;  Madrid 
(madh-ridh),  Madrid.  In  a  sentence,  it  inclines  to  (d)  near 
voiceless  letters,  and  to  (dh)  near  voiced  ones  or  a  vowel. 

/"  as  in  English.  So  also  /,  m,  n,  p,  t,  x  (if  not  final),  y 
(consonant). 

G.  As  E.  g  before  a,  o,u;  but  as  Sp,  J  (see  j  below),  or 
like  E.  A  (strongly  aspirated),  before  c,  i.  Thus  ga  (ga), 
gt  {\i&).  gi  (hi),  go  (g6),  gu  (gu).  If  E.  hard  g,  xs  in 
ge(,  givr,  is  to  be  denoted,  it  is  wri'Ien  gu  before  e  and  <'; 
thus  gue  (g(f ),  giii  (gi) ;  except  in  the  dijihthongs  gUc,  gUi 
(gw£,  gwi),  where  the  u  is  duly  marked.  Remember  that  in 
the  '  romic '  notation,  the  sound  (g)  never  varies. 

H,  formerly  a  strong  aspirate,  is  now  silenl. 

/.  \  very  difficult  and  peculiar  sound,  and  by  some  thought 

10  be  due  to  Moorish  influence,  though  it  does  not  appear  to 

be  much  older  llian  a.  d.  i  600 '.    It  comes  very  near  the  sound 

'  See  Koiting,  Sum.  Phil.  lii.  jii. 
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1  kk  befora  ^^^| 
the  preaenK^^^I 
•"eloj,  relox,  ^^H 
y  and  write  ^^| 
t   L.  horo-     ^^1 
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of  G,  th  in  ai'^  before  a,  0,  u,  and  Chat  of  G.  eh  in  kk  befora 
c,  i.  We  may  wrile  it,  provisionallj',  as  (kh\  for  the  preaeni 
purpose.  When  final,  il  is  also  wrillen  jr ;  as  in  reloj,  relox, 
{rcl6'kh),  pi.  rrlojcs  (relfi'khes).  But  many  now  say  and  write 
rel6.  This  si  range-looking  word  is  merely  the  L.  horo- 
logium '. 

K.  The  sound,  but  not  the  symbol,  exists ;  it  is  written  c 
before  a,o^u\  qu  before  c,  /. 

L.  As  in  English.  But  It  is  E.  ///  in  William  (wil-yam), 
and  stands  for  L.  el,  gl.pl,  bl,Jl,  II.  Exx.  llave  (lyaa'nd),  key, 
L.  clauein;  sellar  (s^lyar),  L.  sig{i)lliire ;  llano  (lyaa'nd),  a 
plain,  L.  planum  ;  Irillar,  L.  in'l>{u)lare ;  llama,  "L.Jlammam  ', 
iilla  (sil'ya),  a  chair,  L.  sella. 

N.  As  in  English.  But  fl  is  E.  «t  in  onion  (an-yan) ;  as  in 
aiSo  (an'yo),  a  year,  L.  annum.  Pronounce  the  a  very  clearly 
liere,  almost  (aa).     A^  =  E.  ng  in  linger,  not  as  in  singer. 

P=E.p.  0«  =  E.  (t ;  but  only  used  Iwfore  e,  i.  The  E.  qu 
exists  before  a,  e,  i,  but  is  written  eu ;  as  in  euarto  (kwar'td), 
L.  quartum;  euerpo  (kiver'po),  L.  corpus;  cuidar  (kwidha-r), 
to  heed,  take  thoughi  for,  L,  eogilare. 

Ji.  R,  between  two  vowels,  is  the  iriiled  E.  r,  as  in  E,  very, 
it  remains  trilled  before  any  consonant,  and  after  b,  v,  I,  d. 
This  Knapp  calls  the  '  smooth  r.'  But  there  is  also  what  he 
caUs  a  '  rolling  r,'  by  which  I  suppose  he  means  that  it  is 
'buzzed,'  as  Mr.  Sweet  calls  it  (Handbook  of  Phonetics, 
§  109).  This  occurs  in  the  case  of  initial  r,  double  r,  and 
after  /,  n,s.  We  might  wrile  it  (rr).  Exx.  ara  (aa'ra),  altar; 
/«(7-/(i  (puec*t6),port;  irw/o  (b run' t6),  brute  ;  mimo (rraa'mfi), 
bough  ;  error  {fefrbr),  error  ;  konra  (hdnTra),  honour,  [This 
must  be  learnt  by  ear.] 

S.  S  is  invariably  voiceless,  according  lo  Knapp.  Note 
particularly  the  voiceless  sound  between  two  vowels,  as  in 

'  The  0.  SpjiD.  /  wai  pieciaely  the  E./  in  judge  fjuj),  O,  T.j  and 

,  now  turned  into  V.  (ih).     Thui  L.  {hc'irelogium  l>ccanie  0.  Sp,  rehj 

irelii'j],  by  drojiping  Mo. 
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mtsa  (m^sa),  a  table.  According  to  Foerster,  it  is  voiced 
finally  in  unaccented  syiiables,  as  in  casas  (ka'saz),  houses ; 
and  in  the  prefix  dts-  or  ili's-  when  a  vowel  or  voiced  conso- 
nant follows.     Bs  is  pronounced  as/J.     T=  E.  /. 

V,  This  is  a  difficult  sound,  and  unknown  in  English.  Il 
closely  resembles  b,  and  is  frequently  confused  with  it ;  and 
they  are  often  written  one  for  the  other.  Thus  the  oid 
beuer  =  htver,  10  drink,  is  now  written  beber,  and  j'lt'ir,  to 
live,  was  formerly  viuir ;  so  that  the  medieval  inscription  on 
a  drinking-cup,  biberh  est  vivere,  was  enforced,  in  Spain  at 
least,  by  the  confusion  between  the  sounds  of  the  words. 
Even  voh'tr,  lo  turn,  was  formerly  written  bolutr,  in  spite  of 
the  Latin  spelling  uolutre.  The  v  is,  in  fact,  merely  the 
voiced  b,  made  by  keeping  llie  lips  nearly  in  the  same 
position  as  for  b,  and  allowing  voiced  breath  to  pass.  The 
English  V  is  made  by  a  greater  change  in  the  position  of  the 
lips,  viz,  by  drawing  in  the  lower  lip  beneath  the  edges  of  the 
upper  teeth,  thus  producing  a  much  clearer  difference  between 
V  and  b.  Knapp  remarks :—'  These  [wo  letters  are  distinct 
in  theory,  and  in  most  situations  interchangeable  in  practice. 
The  Castilian  does  not  give  either  of  them  the  full  English 
sound,  except  [to  b\  after  m,  because  with  him  the  approxima- 
tion of  the  organs  employed  in  their  production  amounts  lo 
simple  contact  without  pressure."  If  the  b  be  pronounced 
with  but  slight  effort,  the  true  labial  v  resembles  it  the  more. 
Knapp  quotes  a  curious  passage  in  which  the  Spanish 
Academy  aDirm  that  b  and  v  '  are  alike  in  a  great  part 
of  Spain,  although  they  ought  not  to  be ' ;    which  is  very 

X.  As  in  English,  x  =  is  (ks) ;  except  finally,  in  a  few 
words,  when  written  for  /  Sec  J  above.  In  old  books, 
X  frequently  has  the  sound  of  j,  as  in  Don  QuixoU  (don 
kikh6-|^)',  in  which  name  Englishmen  who  say  (kw/'xal)  with 

eE.  (  mispronoimce  every  single  letter  except  the  t\  In 
'  Now  ttRwllj  »pclt  Quijate,  to  iadicale  Ibe/aoiuiil. 
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the  case  of  Sanchn  Pama  {san-ch6  pan^dlia).  the  Englishman 
who  says  (sEen'k6  pien'zs)  also  manages  to  score  five  mistakes. 
r.  r  is  like  E.  y  in  you.  Z  has  the  sound  of  E.  Ih  in  thin. 
before  a,  o,  u ;  the  same  sound  being  written  as  c  before  e,  i. 
It  is  commonly  sounded  as  //i  in  /Am  (dh).  between  vowels 
and  finally,  and  in  conjunction  with  liquids  or  voiced  conso- 
nants. Foerster  gives  the  pronunciation  of  tsctna,  a  scene,  as 
(ezdhd-na) ;  which  is  quite  an  exceptional  case. 

N.  B.  The  symbol  fwas  formerly  used  in  words  now  spelt 
with  s ;  as  in  farabanda,  now  zarabanda,  a  lively  dance, 
E.  saraband. 

We  may  notice  the  following  examples  in  which  the  same 
sound  is  denoted  variously,  according  lo  the  vowel  which 
follows. 

A'.     In  ca,  que,  qui,  eo,  cu. 
G  (hard).     In  ga,  gue,  gut,  go,  gu. 
Th  (voiceless).     In    za,   ce,   ci,   lo,   su. 
J  (kh).     In  ja,  ge,   gi,  Jo,  ju. 

Spanish  avoids  doubled  letters,  //  being  considered  no 
double  letter,  but  a  special  symbol. 

Only  cc,  ttti,  and  rr  are  admitted,  and  these  only  in  different 
syllables;  as  in  ac-c/so  (akth^'s6),  en-no-blc-ce'r  (en-n6-ble- 
thtfr),  edr-ro  (kar'r6).  Accents  are  often  used  to  denote  the 
accented  syllable,  or  to  distinguish  words  spelt  alike.  The 
usual  rule  for  unmarked  words  is  to  accent  the  lusl  syllable 
of  words  ending  in  a  consonant,  and  the  last  but  one  of  words 
ending  in  a  vowel.  The  reason  is  that  the  former  set  have 
usually  losi  a  syllable.  Thus  nudad  represents  L.  n'uilalem, 
and  kn&  is  L,  lemrt.  In  short,  the  Latin  accent  is  t»cally 
preserved. 

§  230.  The  present  spelling  is,  to  a  considerable  exlcni, 
phonetic.  The  older  spelling  is  more  vague,  and  we  may 
nodce  in  it  the  following  confusions,  viz.  /  for  initial  //;  y  for 
«■;  /foryandj';  u  for  v;  x  or  even  g  for  j  ;  confusion  of  ^ 
with  gu;  and  off  with  a  and  t;  &c. 
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The  sounds  must  also  have  changed  considerably  in  many 
instances.  Thus  dtbtia,  debt,  from  L.  pi.  debi/a,  becune 
dtvda,  and  is  now  dnida  (d^-udha).  The  intervocal  d,  be- 
coming (dh),  was  sometimes  dropped,  as  in  vtr,  lo  see,  for 
veder  (L,  iddrre).  C  or  f  before  f  and  i  was  originally 
(ts),  and  is  now  (th).  Voiced  s  was  (dz),  and  is  now  (dh). 
X  and/ were  at  first  dislincl,  a*  being  (sli).  and/ the  E._;'(j), 
but  later  the  F.y  (zh).     Later  still,  both  were  used  for  (kh), 

English  words  are  mostly  taken  from  the  Spanish  oi 
the  1 6th  and  17  th  centuries,  and  preserve  old  pronun- 
ciations. Thus  E.  saraband  is  from  (arabanda  (with  f=/j?) ; 
but  f  became  (th)  and  is  now  written  »,  so  that  we  have 
lo  look  for  it  under  3.  E.  lasio  represents  laso,  later  laso, 
now  pronounced  (lath-o).  In  zinith  and  azimuth,  the 
Span,  z  was  derived  from  Arab,  voiceless  s.  l"he  E. 
sherry  (at  first  sktrris)  goes  back  to  a  lime  when  the 
A'  in  AVrcr  was  siill  (sh).  Jtnnel,  a  Spanish  horse,  and 
giraffe,  were  borrowed  from  F.  gmclle,  giraffe,  from  Span. 
ginelc,  gira/a,  from  Arab,  zenala,  zardfa ;  where  the  Span, 
g,  like  the  French  g,  was  (zh),  substituted  for  the  Arab.  c. 
The  same  Arab,  b  occurs  in  Port,  and  O.  Span,  azagaia, 
which  we  have  Englished  as  assfgay  or  assagai,  by  turning 
the  voiced  a  into  voiceless  s ;  cf.  E.  larutgay.  In  this  case, 
the  Span,  a  must  have  been  pronounced  as  in  Portuguese 
and  Arabic,  i.  e.  as  E.  a  in  sotw.  Tudor  E.  words  such  as 
barricado  (Sp,  barricada)  show  no  trace  of  the  sound  of  d  as 
(dh).     Other  examples  occur  in  words  of  West  Indian  origin. 

§  231.  Derivation.  In  passing  from  Latin  to  Spanish, 
the  usual  vowel-changes  are  given  in  §  228.  Other  changes 
that  have  been  noted  above  are  these :  a  >f,  when  i  is  in  the 
following  syllable  ;  ab^gu;  aoait;  al>au  or  0;  ap>au; 
i>it,ye;  b>v>u,3&  in  pi,  dtbila.V.  L. drb'/a, whence deida, 
devda.deuda;  mi>H;  bl.Jl,  gl,pl,cl>ll.  fu  is  written  for 
qu  in  turtrlo,  cueslion.  H  is  dropped  in  pronunciation,  and 
may  be  dropped  in  spelling. 
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The  consonantal  changes  are  given  by  Dtez,  and,  much  J 
more  fully,  by  Foerster,  and  are  complex,  involving  derivation  | 
from  Arabic,  &c,,  as  well  as  from  Latin ;  the  difficullies  have  f 
been   increased  by  the   changes    in    pronunciation    and   in 
spelling.     I  shall  here  only  mention  such  of  the  changes  as    ■ 
arc  most  necessary  for   understanding  Uie  etymologies  of 
such  Spanish  words,  of  Latin  origin,  as  have  found  their  way 
into  English :  with  a  few  additional  examples.     The  principal 
changes,  then,  are  given  by  the  following  formulE. 

C>qu,g\  gu>cu.c.     C^,  ci,  c^t),  c(i ),  cci  >  ch. 

T>  d;  ti>  z;  li(e)  >  cfi.    Cl  >  t,  (n)t,  ch ;  ml  >  nt. 

P>b,v.    B>v,u.    F>h. 

Initial  sc,  sp,  st  >  eic,  esp,  est.     Sf  >  z.     X  >  s. 

L>  r;  r>l    Mtt>  mb,  h.    PI,  cl  >  II. 

To  these  we  may  add  the  vowel-changes  already  noticed, 
viz. — a>e,  when  t  is  in  the  next  syllable;  ab,  ac,  ap>au; 
al>au.o.     Lat  «>*■,«;  }>e;  5>o,iu;  S>o. 

It  will  be  understood  that  such  changes  as  of  c  \o  g,  I  to  d, 
p  to  b,  V,  are  commonest  when  the  voiceless  letter  occurs 
between  two  vowels.  Voiced  letlers,  as  d,  g,  and  even  Lat.  i 
(consonant)  sometimes  disappear  between  two  vowels ; 
and  unaccented  vowels  disappear  between  two  consonants. 
Substantives  are  formed  from  the  accusative  case  of  the 
Latin  noun,  as  in  Italian  and  French. 

§  232.  Vowels.  Low  L.  caballarium.  S.  caballero;  IjCi-il 
1..  primarium,  S.  prinuro.  L.  balbum,  S.  bobo,  whence  E. 
booby.  L.  sex/am,  S.  si'fi/a,  L.  uiridem,  Folk-L.  ver'de,  S. 
vrrde;  whence  S.  verdugo,  a  young  shoot  of  a  tree,  a  rod, 
verdugado,  a  thing  provided  with  hoops  or  bent  twigs, 
explained  by  Minsheu  (1623)  as  'a  verdingull  reaching  to 
the  feel : '  later  forms  fardingaU,  farthingalt.  L.  domitium. 
F.  L.  damnum,  S.  don ;  L.  domina,  S.  dutiia  (for  diimna),  E. 
durnna.  Low  L.  maiorinum,  a  steward  of  a  hou.sehold  (from 
L,  maior),  S,  mtn'no,  s,,   an  inspector  of  pastures,  merino. 


I 


adj.,  roving  from  paslure  to  pasture  {said  of  sheep),  whence 

§  ass.  OuttnialH.  L.  muscam,  a.  fly,  S.  mosca ;  dirnin. 
mosquitu.  a  little  fly.  L.  buccam,  mouth,  S.  lo€a ;  whence 
embocar,  to  enlor  the  mouth  (of  a  river),  disembocar,  to  flow 
(as  a  river)  into  the  sea,  with  change  oi  c  \q  g  in  E. 
distmbagut.  L.  lacerluvi,  a  lizard  (pronounced  occasionally 
as  lacnrtum  ?),  S.  hgarlo,  a  lizard ;  whence  el  lagarlo,  ihe 
(great)  lizard,  E.  alligator  (confusing  cl,  from  L,  ilbint  or  ilk, 
with  Arab.  def.  art.  al),  formerly  spelt  alagnrto,  aligarlo, 
later  alUgario,  &c.'  The  E.  paragon  is  from  the  obsolete 
Span. /arij^oH,  now  spelt /araw^pn  (with  inserted  n  like  E.  n 
m  mcssengrr,  fmsserigfr,  &c.);  Minsheu  (1623)  has:  ^Paran- 
goR  or  Paragon,  an  equall,  a  fit  man  to  malch  him,  one 
comparable  with.'  The  etymology  of  this  difficult  word  has 
been  much  dl'iputed.  Mr.  Braunholtz  kindly  refers  me  lo 
the  probable  solution  of  it  by  Tobler  {ZeiHckrift fUr  Roman. 
Phil.  iv.  p.  374),  who  connects  it  with  Gt.  n-nfMutdKij,  a  louch- 

L.  quatere,  to  shake,  quass-art,  lo  shatter,  F.  casser)  \ 
hence  an  eslended  form  *  quassicare,  to  shatter,  S.  easear,  to 
shatter,  break  in  pieces;  hence  S.  casco,  a  shard  of  a  broken 
pot,  and  then  used  in  a  variety  of  senses;  Minsheu  (1623) 
has:  '  Casco,  a  burganet,  a  skull,  a  caske;  a  head,  a  [>ale,  a 
skonce,  an  earthen  pot,  sheard  or  galley  cup ;  also,  burnt  tile 
or  bricke,  a  peece  of  a  broken  bone,  a  shard  of  a  pot  or 
tile,'  i.e.  it  meant  a  pot-sherd,  then  a  pot,  cup,  Rnally  a 
cask  {in  one  direction) ;  also  a  cup,  scull,  head-piece,  casque 
(in  another).  Cask  represents  llie  Spanish,  and  casque  a 
French  spelling. 

L.   a'mkem,    a    bug,   Folk-L.   cim'ce,  S.  chinche;    dimin. 

ehinchilla,  a  quadruped  so  named,  as  if  from  its  smell ;  but 

the  name  is  undeserved,  and  the  reason  for  it  not  apparent. 

ru  sllll  pioDounced  (an),  being  cod- 
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L.  coccus,  a  berrj  (rrom  Gk.  kjmm),  also  kermes  for  dyeio^ 

which  was  hkencd  to  a  berry;  hence  L.  coceinus,  scarlet 
S.  dimin.  cockinilla,  cochineal,  made  from  insects  that  i 
semble  berries.  L.  rtgalem,  S.  rtal,  royal  (with  loss  of  g 
also  ihe  name  of  a  coin ;  £.  real.  L.  uagina,  sheath, 
vaina ;  diinin.  vainilla,  a  pod  of  a  plant ;  E.  vanilla. 

§  284.    Dentals.      T>d.      L.   armalu[m),    5,    armaditf^ 
dimin.  armadillo.     So  also  L.  camer-a,  with  suffix  •aiam,  give^ 
S.  camarada,  a  company,  also  an  associate,  E.  comrade, 
rentgalum,   S.   rentgado,  E.  renegade.     L,    scala.,  a   ladderi|| 
whence  S,  escalada,  F.  escalade.  E.  escalade.     L.  granalun 
full  of  seeds,  S.  grartada;  (sea.  grarutda,  a  pomegranate,  ala 
a  grenade  filled  wilh  combustibles,  F.  grenade,  ^.grenadti 
L.  paralam,  prepared,  S.  parada,  a  being  in  readiness,  hen« 
'  a  standing  or  siaying-place  where  hunters  stay  for  to  s^hootl 
at  a  dcere,'  Minaheu  ;  F.  parade,  a  halt  on  horseback,  hence,B 
a  display ;  E.  parade.     So  also  E.  carbonado,  substiluCed  foffl 
S.  carbonado,  as  explained  in  §  sag;  from  L.  carbonrm,  coaLfl 
E.  tornado,  for  S.  lornada,  a  return  (of  a  storm),  from  lornare 
lo  turn.     L.  batitere,  to  beat,  S.  batir ;    whence  l-alidor,  si 
beater,   E.   ballkdore.     Cf.    matador,  stevedore   (5  235).      L.I 
commendare,  lo  commit  10  trust,  S.  comendar,  lo  recommend;  J 
hence  S.  comendaddr,  '  a  commendary,  he  who  has  a 
in   commendam,    eiUicr    Priest,    or   Knight    of    the   Military  I 
Orders,'  Pineda ;  shortened  in  E.  to  commodore  (for  comend^^ 
dor)'.     L.  crealum,  S.  creado,  one  creaied,  also  one  who  i 
educated,  also  spelt  eriado,  with  the  sense  of  '  servant 
dimin.  criadilla,  a  httle  servant-maid,  contracted  to  creole  b 
tlie  negroes. 

L.   spatka    (spala),    a   sword    (from    Gk.    inniA],    sword 
blade),  S.  espada,  a  sword ;    pi.  espadat,  '  [he  suit  at  Car 


'  Minshen  explains  eemcndadar  M 
Bt  hath  commuidnieiits  given  him  i 
i>  tiile,  like  om  RdmiraL    1  find  it 


a  commander,  a  lieutenant,  1 
charge.'    It  was  nscd.  1 
10  uied  ia  a  lettci  by  Columtn 
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call'd  Spadea,  more  properly  call'd  by  ihe  Spaniards  tspadas, 
because  on  their  Cards  they  are  made  in  die  Shape  of 
Swords ; '  Pineda. 

71*>s.  L.  raiionem,  S.  raeon,  reaaon ;  similarly,  from 
Low  L,  tapa,  a.  cape,  Low  L.  rapare,  a  kind  of  cape,  was 
formed  S.  eaparaxon  (as  if  =  "caparalionem),  O.  F.  caparasson, 
'..  caparison. 

Tc{i)>ch.  L,  corlitem,  Folk-L.  eorfec  (pron.  kortse),  S. 
corcho,  cork ;  also  made  into  corqut,  al-corque,  whence  £. 
cork. 

Cl>i,  (n)/,  ck\  ticl>nl.  1..  f rue  turn,  S. /ruh,  frail; 
similarly,  L.  maetatorem,  a  slayer,  S.  matador.  L.  pectus, 
breast,  S.  pelo,  breast-plate,  pctrina,  girdle ;  hence  F.  pttHnal, 
E.  pttronel.  (S,  pelrina  is  also  spelt  pretirta,  with  a  dimin, 
Prttinilla,  a  small  belt).  L.  piclum,  painted,  S.  pinio,  where 
ihe  H  is  evidently  due  to  the  infin.  pin^re  (cf.  E,  paint") ;  fem. 
pinta,  a  spot,  mark,  later  a  marked  measure,  a  pint,  F.  pinti, 
E.  pint.  L.  dictum,  a  saying',  S.  dicho ;  similarly,  \..  factum, 
(pp.  oi/accre),  S.  hecho  (pp.  of  Aarer),  a  deed,  whence  mat' 
htcho,  an  evil  deed  ;  this  explains  '  miching  maihcho  '  (pron. 
mich-ing  malee'cho),  skulking  mischief,  in  Hamlet,  iii.  a. 
146  ;  the  h  being  silent.  L.  tinttum,  S.  tinlo,  deeply  tinted  ; 
vino  (into,  red  wine,  E.  tent  (wine).  L.  punctum,  S.  fiunto, 
point,  dot,  pip  on  a  card ;  hence  F.ponte,  a  punt,  a  punter, 
ponter,  to  puni;  E.  punt.  The  dimin.  is  S.  punliUo,  a  small 
point  (of  honour),  E.  punctilin,  with  c  needlessly  inserted. 

§  2S6.  Labials.  P>&,  V.  L.  duplum,  double.  S.  doMi  ; 
S.  doblon,  a  double-pistole  (coin) ;  F.  doublon,  E,  doubloon. 
L.  itiparc,  to  press  together,  S.  tslivar ;  whence  S.  estivador, 
a  packer,  slower,  E.  stevedore. 

S>v.  Gk.  aa&avoy,  a  linen  cloth,  l..saianum  ;  S.  taSaita, 
m'ana,  a  sheet  for  a  bed,  hence  a  plain,  E.  savanna  (cf.  E. 
' '  sheet '  of  water). 

F>h  (common).  L./umum,  S.  Aumo  ■  so  also  L../iicere, 
*Si  hactr,  whence  Low  L.  facitnda,  a  farm  (Ducange),  S, 
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hacienda,    landed   property,    E.   hacienda   (in   books   about 
America).    l^.Jilium,  S.  hijo,  son;  whence  S. ' kijo d 
hidalgo,  a  gentleman'  (Minsheu);  lit.  'son  of  something*;   | 
da!go=d'a!go,  from  de,  of,  and  a!ga<L.  aIi<iiiod.     The  usual 
sense  of  algo  is  '  something.'     But  some  say  that  this  is  only 
•  popular  etymology,'  and  that  hidalgo  is  a  corrupt  spelling  of  i 
iJalgp,  from  Lat.  Ilaliciun,  with  reference  to  ihe  privilege  of  I 
the  ius  Italicum  (Pliny,  Nat.  HiaL  iii.  zi)'. 

§236.  Spanish  prefixes  «  to  jf.j/.j/.    We  have  already  had 
escalade,  from  L.  scala  ;  and  S.  espada  from  L.  spaiha  ;  so  too   I 
eUabk  is  Spanish  for  '  stable";  cf.  E.  eUablish  (from  French). 

Se>z;  thus  Gk,  o-iKifi/Jdt,  crooked,  L.  scambus,  has  be- 
come Span,  za/nbo  (tham-b6) ;  but  the  older  form  was  iombo,  | 
once  pronounced  (tsam'bd);  hence  E.  samio,  applied  to  ft.  j 
negro;  a  term  of  derision  (§  ajo).  X>s;  thus  L.  <inj:('Mfn,,  J 
S,  aTtsiOf  anxious.  L.  saxi/raga,  saxifrage,  O.  Span,  sajsa-  i 
fragia,  S.  sasa/ras;  whence  F.  sassafras,  E.  sassafras 

§  237.  LiquidB.  Z  and  r  interchange.  L.  /ilium,  lily,  S. . 
lirio,  iris  ;  so  S.  di<lcemcle>'E.  duicimer.  Gk.  iriptB^v,  a  hot  j 
plant  {from  frCp,  fire),  L.  pyrelhrum,  S.  pelilre,  E.  pclUtorym 
(distinct  from  ' pelUtory  of  the  wall,"  from  I,,  parielarid). 
too  v.. freebooter  was  turned  into  Spanish  zi-filibuskr,  a  forml 
which  we  have  borrowed  back  from  them  without  recognimi|f  I 

'  '  Cqido  aliquid  y  beiium  sod  t^rmmoa  con  etntiTos,  se  loma  el  a^   I 
por  bitn.    Y  asi  Is  ley  i,  titnio  ni,  paitida  ii,  hablando  dc  Ide  hijM- 
diiiga,  dice :  "  £  porqae  estos  fucron  escogidos  de  baenos  lognres.  i  con    I 
algo,  por  en  loa  Wiaa^aa^jes  di  algo,  que  muestia  tuilo  como^Jet  it   ■{ 
bitn."  '^Monlao,  Dicl.  Et.  s.  v.  aige.    I.  c.  As  ali^uid  and  lioiium  «n 
comladve  terms,  a{fti  is  talieD  as  rataniagprvftrly.     And  Ihua  Law  9, 
Ut.  II,  part  3,  speakiBg  of  the  /liftudalga,  says:   'And  fonumscll  u 
[hey  were  elected  from  good  positions,  and  possessed  of  semelhing,  A 
ihcrcfore  they  called  them  loiis  of  something,  wbich  signilies  is  mach  *i 
ion!  cf  properly'     But.  s.  v.  hidalgo,  Manila  favours  the  other  ctymo-  1 
logy,  from  llalicus.     However,  the  O.  Span,  fonn  vax  Jidaiga,  which  1 
has  to  be  explained  at  a  contraction  imfijo  'dalgo,  boaijlliuin  Ilaticimt. 
It  would  settle  the  matter  if  we  might  be  allowed  to  have  biitoticai 
pioof  of  this. 
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it  as  an  £.  word.  ^/n>m£  (with  excrescent  ^);  L.  homiatm, 
Folk-L.  konCm,  S.  hombre,  whence  jurgo  del  honibre,  '  game 
of  the  man,"  E,  ombrt.  a,  card-game;  S.  jufgo<'L,  iocum. 
Also,  mti>tl,  as  in  F.h.doni'ua,  S.dueAa;  whence  E.  duenna. 

Pl>l};  y., planum,  S.  llano,  E.  llano,  a  plain.  The  Span. 
//  also  occurs  in  L.  olla,  a  pot,  S,  alia ;  hence  olla  podrida, 
'a  hotchpotch  of  divers  meats  put  in  one  pot,'  Minsheu;  this 
we  have  lumed  into  olio,  just  as  Shakespieare  (urned  armada 
into  armado.  Also  mpunlillo,  a  small  point  (of  honour),  £. 
punctilio ;  pecadillo,  E,  peccadillo,  a  little  sin,  dimin,  of  pecado, 
a  sin,  'L.ptccalum. 

§  238.  I  now  attempt  to  give  a  list  of  words  that  came  to 
us  from  Spanish,  either  immediately  or  through  the  medium 
of  French  (as  in  the  case  of  words  borrowed  from  Italian), 
The  latter  are  distinguished  by  being  printed  in  italics.  I 
also  make  a  note  of  the  ultimate  source,  using  the  abbrevia- 
tions: Ar.=Arabic;  C.=Celtic;  Du.=Dutch;  E,  =  EngIishs 
G.=German;  O.H.G.=01d  High  German;  Gk.=Greek; 
Mex.  =  Mexican;  P.=  Persian;  Peru.  =  Peruvian;  Skl.= 
Sanskrit;  T.=Turkish;  W.I.=  West  Indian.  Words  of 
Latin  origin  are  left  unmarked ;  those  of  doubtful  origin  (f ), 
The  whole  number  of  words  exceeds  200,  of  which  about 
70  came  10  us  through  the  French  ;  about  go  (i.e.  a  quarter) 
are  of  Arabic  origin,  and  more  than  20  came  from  N.  or  S. 
America,  It  will  be  seen  thai  the  words  of  Latin  origin  form 
but  a  small  proportion ;  which  is  remarkably  different  from 
the  case  of  Italian. 

Alcalde  (Ar.),  alcayde  (Ar,),  alcove  (Ar.),  akmbic  (Ar.,  from 
Gk.),  also  spelt  limbeck,  alguazil  (Ar.),  alligator,  alpaca  (Pctil), 
amber  (Ar.),  ambuicade  (0.),  anchovy  (Basque  ?),  aniline  (Ar.- 
Pers.),  armada,  armadillo,  arsenal  (Ar.),  asinego  or  assinego', 
atabal  (Ar.),  auto-de-f^. 


•  Spelt  issinico  in  Sb.  Troll.  iL  i 
V  (Minsheu),  dimin.  of  am«,  m 


49  (modem  editioM  assintge) ;  S. 
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Barrkade  (?),  basil  (leather,  Ar.),  bastinado  (?),  baitledoorj 
benzoin  (Ar.),  bilboes  (place-name),  bitarrt  (Basque?),  bo-' 
lero  (f).  bonito  (Ar.),  booby,  bravado  (?),  brazil  (Arab.  ?), 
brocade. 

Cacao  (Mex.),  cacique  ( W,  I,),  calabash  (Pers.  ?),  caltnhirt, 
cambist,  camiaado  (C.  f),  cannibal  (W.  I.),  eanmn  (at  billiards, 
of  doubtfii]  origin),  canoe  (W.  I.),  caparison,  capsize  {doubt- 
ful), capstan,  cararok  {vr  else  Italian,  of  doubtful  origin), 
carnfc  (Ar.),  caravel  (Gk.),  caraway  (Ar.),  carbonado,  cargo 
(C),  carmine  (Ar.),  cask,  casque,  cassava  (W.  I.),  easUmels 
(Gk.),  cayman  (W.  I.),  chinchilla,  chocolate  (Mex.).  cknpitu  (?), 
chulo  (f),  cid  (Ar.),  cigar  (f),  cinchona  (place-name),  coca 
(Peni.X  cochineal  (Gk,),  cockroach  (Gk.),  commodore,  com- 
rade, condor  (Peru.),  copal  (Mex.),  cordtvainer  (place-name), 
cork,  corral,  cotlon  (Ar.),  courtesan,  creole,  cubeb  (Ar.). 

Desperado,  disembogue,  domino,  don,  doubloon,  dragoman 
(Ar.),  duenna,  dulcimer.  Eldorado,  embargo  (?),  ensilage 
(Gk.),  escalade. 

Fandango  (?),  fanfare  (Ar.),  farthingale,  filibuster  (E.), 
filigree,  flotilla,  funambulist. 

Gabardine  (Low  L.),^a/iM^afr(Ar,),  galleon  (?),  galliard(?) 
galloon  (f),  gambado,  garbage  (Ar.),  garble  (Ar.),  garrot 
or  garrotte  (€.),  genet  (Ar.),  giraffe  (Ar.).  grandee,  grenadt^ 
guanaco  (Peru.),  guano  (Peru.),  guava  (W,  I.),  guerilla,  betltr 
guerrilla  (O,  H.  G.),  guiacum  (Mex.). 

Hacienda,  hazard  (Ar.-Pera.),  hidalgo,  hurricane  (W.  I.), 
Iguana  (W.  I.),  imbargo  (?),  indigo  (Skt.),  infanta.  Jado 
(atone),  jen/ul  (Ar.),  jtsuil  (Heb.),  julep  (Pers.),  junta, 
junto. 

Lackey  (Ar.),  lagune  or  lagoon,  lasso,  launch  (kind  of 
boat),  lilac  (Pers,),  limbeck  (Gk.),  Uano.  Maize  (Mex.), 
mallecho,  manatee  (W.  I.),  manchineel,  mandilion  (Ilal., 
from  Span.,  from  Ar.,  from  L.).  maravedi  (Ar.),  maroon 
{for  Cimarron,  Gk.),  mask  or  masque  (Ar.),  masquerade  (Ar.), 
matador,  merino,  minaret  (Ar.),  morion  (Basque  ?),  morris- 
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dance  (Gk.),  mosque  (Ar,),  mosquito,  mulaito  (Ar.) ', 
Ogie  or  ogivt  (Ar.,  from  Gk.},  olio,  ombre. 

Parade,  paragon,  parroquet  or  paraquilo  (Gk.),  pavan 
(Tamil),  pay",  peccadillo,  pelteter  or  pellitory  (Gk.),  peso, 
pelronel, picadill,^\caAoT',  picaroon ', /m/,  pintado',  pladna 
(Gk.),  potato  (W,  1.),  primero,  punctilio,  puni  (at  cards). 
Quadrille  (card-game),  quadroon,  quintal  {Arab.,  from  L.), 
quixotic  (name). 

Raquet  or  racket  (Ar.),  ranch  (from  O.  H.  G.  firing),  real 
(coin),  realgar  (Ar.),  ream  (Ar.),  reformado,  renegade  or 
renegado,  risk,  rob  (a  conserve  of  fruit,  Ar.),  rumb  (Gk.), 
rusk  (?). 

Sahr  (a  gun,  Ar.),  salver,  sambo  (Gk.),  saraband  (Pera.), 
sarsaparilla  (f),  sassa/ras,  savanna  (Gk.),  shallop  (?),  sherry, 
siesta,  spade  {at  cards,  Gk.),  spaniel  (from  Spain),  spinach 
(Pers.  ?),  stevedore,  sugar  (Skt.),  sumach  (Ar.),  syrup  (Ar.). 

Tabby  (Ar.),  tabor  (Pers.),  talc  (Ar.),  laliaraan  (Gk.), 
tambour  and  tambourine  (Pers.),  tare  {allowance  for  waste, 
Ar.),  tariff  (Ar.),  tarragon  (Pers.,  from  Gk.),  larlan.  tent 
(wine),  tobacco  (W.  I.),  tomato  (Mex.),  tornado,  trice  (of 
imitative  origin),  truck  (to  barter,  Gk.  ?),  Ultramarine. 
Vanilla,  verandah'.  Xebec  (Turk.).  Yucca  (W,  I.).  Zenith 
(Ar.). 

'  AW  ftxim  L.  multu  ;  but  from  Arab,  mutuallad,  fgreigner,  not  a 
tme  Ambian,  allied  to  malad,  >  ion. 

'  1.  c.  to  pitch  a  ship  ;  prob.  from  Span,  pegar,  to  pilch  i  ship ;  from 
L.  pix.    Or  perhaps  (rom  A.  F.  feier,  to  pilch  ;  we  feier  \a  Godefrcy. 

'  A  puador  is  e  rider  or  jockey,  from  picar,  to  pricfc,  spur. 

'  Pieann,  ■  grant  knave  i  from  picar,  lo  spnr,  also,  lo  run  nway. 

'  A  KU'''<''>'t>cn  ;  lit. '  painted,'  pp.  offinlar,  to  paint ;  from  L.  pin- 
gtrt. 

'  Usnilly  said  to  be  Easlem.     Bot  it  is  O.  Spanish.     Minsben  has 

'  varanda,  nules  to  lenne  the  breast  on  ' ;  from  vara  (L.  uara),  a  stick. 

See  the  article  on  Veramia  in  Vale's  Anglo-Indioa   Gtos-ury.     It  Is 

■pelt  varanda  in  1498  ;  was  cariied  to  India  by  Ihe  PortagDcie;  (oani 

iva  into  lale  Sanskrit ;  and  wiu  broogfal  liack  agaio  from  India 

I'  to  England. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


The  PoRTi'GUESE  Elehent. 

5  288.  Trench,  in  his  '  Study  of  Words,'  mentions  thirteen    , 
English  words  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  of  PortugTiese 
origin.    I  suspect  thai  the  number  is  at  least  thrice  as  many  ; 
and  this  question  is  worth  much  more  consideration  than  it 
seems  lo  have  received.     The  difference  between   Spanish 
and  Portuguese  is  striking  in  many  respects.     The  pronun- 
ciation of  the  latter  does  not  seem  to  have  been  affected  by 
Arabic  lo  any  f;reat  extent,  and  consequently  is  sometimes 
nearer  to  the  Latin  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  shows,  in  several 
points,  a  marked  resemblance  to  French,  especially  in  the  I 
frequent  use  of  the  nasal  m  and  n.     Again,   it  is   chicflyj 
through  Spani.sh  that  we  have  acquired  many  Arabic  and  I 
West  Indian  words ;  but  the  words  acquired  through  Portu- 
guese have  often  come  from  Africa,  from  Brazil,  and  even  1 
from  India,  precisely  as  history  would  teach  us.     In  fact,  we 
may,  in  dealing  with  foreign  terms,  especl  that  words  from 
Persia  and  the  Levant  will  come  through  Italian,  unless  the 
Persian  words  come  through  Atabic  and  Spanish  ;  that  words 
from  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  West  Indian  islands  will  come 
through  Spanish  ;    and  words  from  Africa,  India,  and  Brazil 
will  come  through  Portuguese,  as  above  said.     Very  few  of 
the   foreign  words  of  the  modern  period  have  reached  us 
through  French  directly,  but  it  is,  in  a  great  many  insian 

!  latt  channel  through  which  they  pass  before  we  can  get 
Km  from  Spain  or  Italy.  The  geographical  conditions  are 
y  the  history  of  the  nations ;  we  must  know  where 
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each  nation  has  been  most  active,  and  at  what  period.  All 
is  expressed  when  we  say  that '  borrowings  are  due  to  actual 
contact ' ;  history  will  tell  us  how  contact  has  been  attained. 

5  240,  Portuguese,  being  one  of  the  Romance  languages, 
is  mainly  of  Latin  origin  ;  but,  like  the  rest,  contains  several 
foreign  elements,  of  which  one  is  Arabic.  The  Arabic 
words  are  rather  numerous ;  many  of  them  begin  with 
al,  the  Arabic  definite  article.  It  has  a  much  smaller  Basque 
element  than  Spanish  has,  but  a  much  larger  infusion  of 
French.  The  language  is  spoken  in  the  province  of  Gallicia 
as  well  as  in  Portugal.  '  Commercial  intercourse,"  says 
Diez,  '  introduced  many  northern  words  into  Portugal,  which 
are  unknown  lo  the  sister  language,  as  britar,  to  break  (A.  S. 
bryllian,  cf.  E.  brillle),  doudo  (E.  doll),  pirn,  a  peg  (E./in),' 
Of  these,  tbe  term  dmdo  is  the  origin  of  E.  dodo,  so  that  the 
word  has  come  back  to  us,  but  effectually  disguised.  The 
Portuguese  literary  monuments  go  back  to  the  13th  century. 
For  further  information,  see  KSrting,  Jiomnnise/ie  Phihlogie, 
iii.  564. 

§  241.  FronimoiatiOQ.  The  language  is  not  always 
spelt  phonetically ;  in  particular,  the  pronunciation  of  un- 
accented vowels  varies  from  that  of  accented  ones.  The 
normal  pronunciation  of  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  is  the  same  as  in 
Italian,  e  and  e  (also  a)  occurring  both  with  tlie  close  and 
open  sounds.  But  a,  t,  o,  when  unaccented,  pass,  respectively, 
into  )  {the  indeterminate  vowel),  i,  and  a;  as  in  grafa 
(gra'sa),  grace ;  lume  (lu'mi),  light,  where  the  i  is  indistinct, 
being  a  •mixed'  vowel;  /ogo  (fi5'gu},  fire',  with  close 
accented  0.  A  final  vowel  is  often  dropped,  leaving  the  last 
syllable  accented  ;  as  in  amor  (3m6-r),  love,  L.  amdrrm. 

As  a  full  account  of  the  pronunciation  would  extend  to 


*  I  labc  th«e  eiamplo  from  v\  article  by  M.  GonfalveB  Viuuift,  a 

native  of  Liibon,  in  /,e  Mattrt  foiUlique,  July,  1 8S9 ;  p.  79.  The 
account  of  the  pronunciation  in  Vicjro's  Port.  Gnunnar,  1858,  i*  hope- 
leuly  BiiiDielligible. 
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some  length,  I  only  give  here  a  few  notes.    But  the  reader  J 

will  find  an  elaborate  paper  on  aU  the  sounds  of '  Spoken 
Portugueze,'  by  Dr.  Sweet,  in  the  Phil.  Soc.  Transactions. 
1882,  p.  203. 

Diphthongs  are  very  common,  and  frequently  arise  from 
the  loss  of  a  consonant  between  two  vowels ;  as  cu  {en),  I ; 
L.  rgo,  Tr  is  simiiarly  lost  in  pat  (pa'i),  father;  'L.  patrtm. 
At,  ci,  arise  from  a,  t,  followed  by  ('  in  the  nest  syllable;  as 
aipo  (aj'pu).  celery  (L.  opium);  fdra  (feiTa),  a  fair;  L. 
ftriam.  £cl>eil;  as  in  dird/o  (direitu),  right,  L.  dirfclum. 
Act>aii>eU\  as  \a /a'lo  (fei'tu),  made,  older  ioTm/ai/o,  L, 
/actum.  This  is  strikingly  like  O.  French,  and  unlike 
Spanish,  which  has  derccho,  hecho.  Oi  similarly  arises  from 
o  followed  by  i  in  the  next  syllable  ;  as  coiro  (koiTu),  leather ; 
L.  corium.  Ou  is  sometimes  a  close  0,  and  sometimes  a  diph- 
thong ;  it  answers  to  L.  au,  nc  (before  I),  and  u  followed  by  / 
in  Uic  next  syllable ;  as  in  cousa,  L.  causam  ;  doulor,  L. 
docionm  ;  Douro^  a  river-name,  L.  Durt'um  (nom.  Darius). 

§  243.  CoDHOuants.  Doubled  consonants  are  common, 
but  are  not  always  sounded  double,  as  in  Italian.  The  most 
remarkable  points  about  the  consonantal  sounds  are  these. 

Ct,  ci=M,  si  (se,  si),  as  in  French;  otherwise  c  has  the 
power  of  i  (k).  When  c  is  10  be  sounded  as  s  before  a,  c 
it  is  written  c  as  in  French.  Ci  was  originally  (ch),  as  in  £. 
eAin,  but  is  now,  in  Lisbon,  sA,  as  in  French;  ex.  cieiro 
(sh^i'ra),  smell,  from  Low  L.  fiagrare,  put  for  L.  fragrart. 
This  ch  answers,  etymologic  ally.  10  Span.  //,  and  to  L.  cl,fi, 
pi,  as  in  cbamar,  Sp.  llamar,  L.  clamare ;  ehamma,  Sp.  llama, 
1..fiammam  ;  ckorar,  Sp,  llorar,  L.  plorare. 

G,  precisely  as  in  French,  is  pronounced  as  E.  g  in 
before  a,  o,  u,  but  as  (zh)  before  e  and  r".  Gu,  is  (gw)  before 
a,  o ;  but  (g)  before  t  and  ('.  /,  as  in  French,  is  pronounced 
(sh)  before  all  vowels. 

Initial  h  is  invariably  mute.  Z,  as  in  English ;  but  Ih  {= 
Span^Q  has  the  sound  of  (ly),  i.  e.  aa  Hi  m  WiUiam 
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(wtl-ysm).  Lh  answers  to  L.  //,  //,  el.  tl.gl,pl  (see  Diez); 
i%,fi!ho,  son,  L.Jilium.  Final  /  13  often  dropped  ;  as  in  jrf, 
alone,  L.  so/um ;  mu,  mule ;  dia&o,  devil,  JU,  when  occurring 
initially  or  between  vowels  (in  the  same  word)  is  pronounced 
as  (m) ;  finally,  or  before  a  consonani,  it  is  dropped,  like 
the  F.  nasal  «,  but  nasalises  the  preceding  vowel ;  such  words 
as  astr'm,  thus,  dem,  well,  must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated. 

The  letter  n  is  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  m ; 
but  the  Unat  »  is  never  written  in  full.  It  is  merely 
indicated  by  the  mark  called  A7  in  Portuguese,  and  /i/de  in 
Spanish,  which  is  written  over  the  preceding  vowel,  or  over 
the/hnaer  vowel  of  a  diphthong.  This  mark  is  the  medieval 
mark  of  contracdon  for  n  (or  m),  and  is  merely  a  roughly 
written  n  flattened  out  by  having  its  upright  strokes  made 
very  short ;  and  it  was  customary  lo  write  it  above  the  pre- 
ceding vowel.  The  Port,  custom  of  writing  it  over  the  former 
vowel  of  a  diphthong  is  curious,  as  it  does  not  agree  with 
the  medieval  custom.  Thus,  in  Latin  MSS.,  catca=calma\ 
but  in  Portuguese,  nao=naon,  and  is  pronounced  (naun),  i.e. 
as  (nau)  with  a  nasal  pronunciation ;  it  is  the  same  word  as 
the  F.  non,  L.  non.  In  Portuguese,  the  final  So  is  extremely 
common,  as  it  often  answers  to  L.  -onem,  as  in  raz3o  (rszaun), 
reason ;  visao  (vizaun),  vision.  The  HI  is  also  used  for  writing 
plurals  in  ns ;  thus  the  pi.  of  eon,  a  dog,  is  cSts ;  written  at 
length,  these  words  would  be  spelt  caon,  catns.  The  name 
of  the  poet  Camoens  is  written  CamSes.  Nh  is  the  Port, 
equivalent  of  Span.  3,  II.  gn,  \.  e.  (ny),  or  the  sound  of  m 
in  onion.  It  occurs  in  E.  ipecacuanha,  which  is  pronounced 
in  a  way  peculiarly  our  own ' ;  I  suppose  {ipe^kakwan-ya) 
would  be  nearer  the  correct  sound;  but  the  word  is  really 
Brazilian  (see  §  244).   A  genuine  Port,  word  is  banhn  (ban'yu), 


'  I  only  know  it,  as  u  Ulerary  word,  in  some  verses 
SaMna  Corvllii ; — 

'Conghiag,  ia  a  llutdy  grove,  lat  my  JdIibiii 
Loieoget  1  g&ve  my  lore,  ip-c-ei-cii-in-ha.' 


quoted  in  the 
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Ital>  hagno,  Sp.  baiio,  a  balh  ;  from  L.  ba{r)iuum.    Nh<X,.  n, 
««,  ni,  ne. 

Qu,  as  in  Spanish,  is  pronounced  as  k  before  t  and  t' 
Before  a  and  o,  it  is  usually  (kw). 

S,  [ike  £.  s,  is  voiceless  iniiialiy,  but  voiced,  i.  e.  becomes 
(z),  between  two  vowels ;  as  in  E.  sin,  chosen.  Also,  »  has 
the  £.  sound  of  e  in  zone.  But,  in  the  pronunciation  of 
Lisbon,  the  s  and  s  at  the  end  of  a  Billable  ace  pecuUarly 
treated.  They  are  pronounced  as  sh  (sh)  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence,  or  before  a  voiceless  consonant,  and  as  (zh),  i.  e.  as 
z  in  azure,  before  a  liquid  or  a  voiced  consonant.  Exx, 
mesma  (mdzh'raa),  the  same ;  sonhos  (s6n'yuzh),  dreams,  the 
next  word  beginning  with  m  ;  irisksa  (trishl.*-z3),  sadness  ; 
lui  (lu'sh),  light;  rotas  (rb^zash),  roses,  the  next  word  ijegin- 
ning  niiii  tlie  sound  of  s,  and  note  that  the  o  is  open ; 
vifosas  camo  honinas  (visb-zash  k6-mu  buni'nash),  luxuriant  as 
daisies  ;  n&o  is  tu  (naun  ^sh  tu),  it  is  not  thou. 

A'  varies ;  its  values  are  (ks),  (s),  (z),  and  (sh),  according 
to  Sweet.     fll>Tnologic3lly,  it  is  the  Lat.  x. 

\  243.  Derivation.  So  many  Port,  words  in  English  are 
taken  from  foreign  languages,  that  little  need  be  said  of  its  I 
relation    to  Latin.     Tlie  following  notea   will,  I   think,  be! 
found  sufficient. 

The  Span,  forms  lo  (used  before  adjectives  and  ab5tra,ct  i 
substantives},  and  la,  occurring  for  the  def.  article  (L.  i7/tfin, 
illam),  lose  the  /,  and  appear  in  Portuguese  as  e.  a,  the 
genitive  being  do,  da  (for  dc  o,  dc  a).  This  expiains  the  name 
0-porlo,  i.  e.  '  the  port ' ;  hence  E.  port  (wine).  Again,  the 
form  au/o-da-//,  act  of  the  faith.  Is  Portuguese;  the  Span, 
phrase  is  aiih  de  //■  In  auio,  from  L.  actum,  we  see  the 
change  from  act-  lo  aut-;  but  \..  factum  became  _/t</o,  and 
"L.  factitium  hecame /eitifo,  artificial,  or,  used  substantively, 
,  sorcery ;  hence  E.  fflish,  a  term  which  the 
tuguese  look  to  Africa.  The  L.  suffix  -Hum  in  faelilium 
•(0  (as  above);  so  also  -eeum  became  -(o  in  L. 
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mtllaerum,  made  with  honey,  Port,  mtlafo;  hence  E,  melassfs, 
now  ill  spell  molassts. 

T>  i.  L.  materia.  Fori,  madeira,  properly  'material,"  hence 
timber,  wood ;  whence  the  island  of  Madeira  was  named ; 
E.  madeira  (wine),  L.  monetaia,  a  mint,  money,  Port,  moida, 
a  mint,  with  loss  of  n ;  hence  moeda  d'ouro,  money  of  gold, 
E.  moidore.  The  shorter  term  moeda  answers  to  E.  nwy,  in 
Shakespeare,  Hen.  V.  iv.  4.  14'.  So  also  the  L.  suffix  -ala 
becomes  Port,  -ada,  as  in  S[)anish ;  it  occurs  in  piarmd-ada, 
originally  a  conserve  of  quinces,  from  marmelo,  a  quince,  L. 
mdimdum,  a  quince,  lit.  honey-apple  (with  ar  for  el,  the  short 
I  being  dropped);  hence  F.  marmelade,  E.  marmalade. 

The  loss  of  final  /has  been  noted  above  (§  242).  Similarly, 
medial  /  is  lost  between  two  vowels,  as  in  L.  colorem,  colour, 
Port.  tor.  So  also  tlie  classical  L.  calu6ra,  a  snake,  became 
coUbra  in  Folk  Latin,  the  second  0  being  both  open  and  ac- 
cented. Hence  Port,  co'obra,  by  contraction  cobra ;  and  cobra 
de  capello  means  'snake  with  a  hood ' ;  see  Notes  and  Queries, 
7  S.  ii.  105, 

Metathesis  of  r  and  /  occurs  in  Gk.  irapi^oXq,  L.  parabola, 
parable,  speech,  PorL  palavra  (for  'paravld) ;  [his  word  also 
the  Portuguese  look  to  Africa  ;  whence  E.  palaver. 

L,.  pigmenium,  a  pigment,  also,  juice  of  plants,  gave  rise  to 
Port  pimenta,  which  we  have  turned,  as  our  manner  is,  into 
pimento. 

L.  slagnum  gave  us  O.  F.  esiang,  a  pond,  M.  E.  stank,  a 
pool.  The  Span,  form  is  estanque,  but  the  Port,  dropped  the 
Lat.  s,  so  that  the  form  became  tanque,  with  qu=k.  Hence 
E.  lank,  a  word  which  the  Portuguese  took  to  India,  where 
it  is  common  in  the  sense  of '  reservoir.'  See  Yule's  Glossary 
of  Indian  terms,  where  it  is  shown  thai  the  word  occurs  also 

'  Schmidl  qnotci  Donee*!  objection,  tlut  there  were  no  moiilorti  in  Ihe 
time  of  Shaktspeaie.  The  objection  ia  Qanght ;  we  hive  □□lytoKappose 
tbkl  the  Faitugueie  had  '  moDey'  oliomt  kind  at  thatdnte.   No  one 
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in  the  Guzerdthf  iavkh,  Mahrattf  tdnktn,  lanka ;  but  there  is  I 

every  reason  lo  believe  that,  even  if  these  be  indigenous  words, 
the  Port,  word  was  in  use  also  at  an  early  period,  as  shown  by 
the  quotations  given  in  that  work.  The  M.E.  slank  occurs 
early,  and  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  A.  F.  es/ang,  a. 
pool,  is  also  spelt  estani  (Vear-books  of  Edw.  I.  i.  415,  iL 
45.). 

Other  Latin  words  require  no  special  explanation. 

§  244.  J  now  give  a  list  of  the  principal  Port,  words  in 
English.  I  dare  say  it  might  be  considerably  increased  by 
adding  less  common  names  of  foreign  articles.  As  in  the 
two  preceding  chapters,  I  distinguish  the  (very  few)  words 
which  have  come  to  us  through  French  by  printing  them  in 
italics,  and  I  note  the  sources  of  words  that  are  of  non-Latin 
origin. 

Albatross  (Port.,  from  Sp.,  from  Ar.,  from  Gk.).  albino, 
ananas  (Brazilian),  almyra',  apricot  {Ar.,  from  Gk.,  from  L.), 
assagai  (Ar.),  auto-da-f^,  ayah. 

Banana  (Congo),  bayadere'',  bete!  (Malabar),  besoar  (Pers.), 
binnacle,  bonze  (Japan.),  buffalo  (Gk.),  cash',  caste,  cobra  or 
cobra  de  capello,  coco  or  cocoa,  compound  (in  the  Anglo- 
Indian  sense  of 'enclosure')*,  corvelle,  dodo',  emu  (?). 

Fetish,  firm  (in  the  phrase  '  a  mercantile  firm '),  flamingo, 
gentoo',  ipecacuanha  (Brazilian),  joss  (a  corruption  of  Port. 
Deos,  God,  like  E.  deuce),  junk  (in  the  senses  of  '  old  rope ' 
and  'salt  junk'),  kraal  (Du.,  from  Port.,  from  L.),  lingo', 

'  Anglo-Indiaa  for 'a  wardrobe' 1  Van.  a!mariii,\..  armarium;  cf.  E. 
amiry,  aumbry. 
'  F.  bayadire,  Port,  balhadeira,  a  daDcidg-giil ;  Irom  Low  L.  baiiart, 

'  In  the  sense  of  small  coin  ;  Port,  taixa  {by  confusion  with  caiia, 
a  moncy-chesO  >  Tamil  katn.  Skt.  iariia,  the  name  of  a  imall  weighL 

'  The  E,  word  is  from  Malay  kampuag  (Yule)  ;  bol  kamfung  may  be 
baxa  Port,  campo,  field. 

*  Port,  doudv,  stupid  (for  *doldi> ;  from  E.  dell). 

'  Port.  gtHtiff,  gentile,  heathen. 

'  Port.  iingBtt,  L.  iingtia. 
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madeira,  mandarin  (Malay  from  Hind.,  from  Skt.),  marmalade 
(Gk.),  moidore,  molasses,  negro  ^ 

Pagoda  (Skt  ?),  palanquin  (Skt.),  palaver,  parasol^  pimento, 
port  (wine),  tank,  verandah  {better  veranda  or  varanda),'  yam ' 
(Benin),  zebra  (Ethiopian). 


^  Port  rather  than  Spanish  (Yule). 

'  Probably  borrowed  by  Portuguese  from  Spanish,  and  so  taken  to 
India  ;  see  tiie  Spanish  Word-list  in  Chap.  XV ;  p.  341,  n.  6. 

'  Port  inAame,  O.  Span,  flame.  It  has  long  been  thought  to  be 
African,  but  without  evidence.  However,  the  following  quotation  shows 
that  it  came  from  Benin,  on  the  Guinea  coast.  *  Their  bread  is  a  kind 
of  roots,  they  call  it  Ittamia^  8cc.,  in  a  Voyage  to  Benin;  HackluyOs 
Voyages,  ii.  a.  129  (1599). 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


The  Greek  Element. 

§  345.  The  Greek  element  in  English  is  of  considerable 
imponance,  but  it  is  not  necessary  lo  treat  it  at  any  greal 
length.  Greek  is  the  language  to  which  modern  English 
mainly  resorts  for  its  scientific  terms  ;  but  these  terms  give 
(or  should  give)  but  little  trouble  to  the  etymologist,  owing 
to  the  very  slight  changes  which  are  made  in  coining  the 
term.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
such  words  are  often  coined  by  men  who  have  but  slight 
acquaintance  ivilh  the  language  to  which  they  resort,  and 
that  the  resulting  forms  are  frequently  due  to  bungling  and 
blundering.  Thus  Ihermo-meUr  is  a  sort  of  compromise 
between  a  pure  Gk.  form  Ihermo-melron  and  a  French  form 
Ihermomiire,  with  an  accentuation  which  is  solely  due  to  the 
convenience  of  the  Engiishnien  who  wish  lo  pronounce  it ; 
and  many  other  words  have  Latin  or  French  or  English 
suffixes  which  must  much  astonish  a  Greek.  Thus  acep/iai- 
otts,  anonymoui  have  the  suBis  -ous,  from  L.  -o!um ;  the  -cy 
in  arislocracy,  Jtmocracy,  is  not  Greek,  but  a  French  travesty 
of  Greek ;  anJ  the  Gk.  u  (u)  is  invariably  turned  into_>',  and 
pronounced  like  the  E.  /'  in  bit,  or,  rarely,  like  the  t  in  bile. 
The  scientific  men  who  constructed  Durmomeltr  are  respon- 
sible for  the  term  liaromelcr;  but  the  latter  term  displays 
rather  an  ignorance  than  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  The 
(jreek  for  'warm'  is  Afifiov  {thermos),  with  a  stem  thermo-, 
used  for  making  compounds;   but  if  we  were  lo  conctade 
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from  Ihis  [hat  the  slem  baro-  (in  barometer)  meant  '  heavy,'  as 
we  certainly  ought  to  be  able  to  do,  we  should  go  wrong ; 
for  the  Gk,  for  '  heavy '  is  ^opui,  with  a  stem  ^apti-,  which  would 
give  hcrymettr,  in  accordance  with  bary-lone.  It  is  usual  Ca 
explain  baromeler  by  saying  that  it  is  derived  from  the  sb, 
Bapot,  weight,  but  I  suspect  it  was  simply  made  up,  to  pair  off 
with  Ihcrmomelcr,  without  any  observation  of  the  fact  that  the 
Gk.  stem  Sapv  is  the  one  usually  employed  in  forming  com- 
pounds. It  is  quite  common  for  tradesmen  to  coin  '  Greek ' 
and  '  Latin '  compounds  rather  to  please  themselves  than 
with  any  regard  to  the  rules  of  composition.  I  remember 
thai  there  used  to  be  hair-brushes  made  without  a  handle, 
the  *  sine- manubrium '  hair-brushes ;  where  sine  means 
'  without  ■  and  manubrium  is  "  handle,'  and  the  compound 
was  therefore  assumed  to  be  correct.  The  fact  iliat  sine 
governs  an  ablative  case  was  not  taken  into  account.  Then, 
again,  there  were  antigrSpths  boots ;  and  it  was  at  last  dis- 
covered that  this  wondrous  word  was  compounded  of  ami 
(an/t'),  against,  vyp6t  {/lygros),  wet,  and  mjXdt  (pdos),  mud; 
whence  anl-ygrd-ptlos.  a  defence  'against  wet  mud,'  soon 
turned  into  anligr6pclos,  with  (*  for  y.  because  anfi-  happens 
to  be  a  familiar  prefix,  Here  again,  we  have  to  suppose 
that  oiTi  governs  a  nom.  case,  and  that  the  Gk.  aspirate  can 
be  suppressed  at  pleasure;  the  fact  being  that  (except  in 
Ionic)  arrl  must  be  turned  into  avB-  whenever  u  follows  it. 
Even  the  turning  of  the  ij  of  jnjXo't  inio  the  E.  short  un- 
accented t  is  rather  a  strong  measure;  but  the  English 
accent  overrides  everything,  and  shortens  the  ij  in  cUviatis 
and  the  a  in  euphony  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

§  248.  The  fact,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  deriva- 
tives from  Greek  are  either  formed  for  scientific  use  or 
chiefly  used  in  literature  of  a  learned  or  classical  character, 
renders  their  etymol(^y  easy  and  obvious  enough  to  any 

:  who  has  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  language, 
uid  can,  with  some  facility,  consult  a  Greek  lexicon.    Even 
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the  'omiuBcient  echoolboy'  can  tell  us  the  etymologies  ofa 
such   words   as   acropolis,    axlhropophc^i,  and   bifiliomania ;  | 
indeed,  the  longer  the  word,  ihe  mpre  transparent  are  often  " 
its  component  parts ;  so  that  there  is  no  need  Co  dwell  upon 
this  pan  of  the  subject.     Yet  ihe  very  ease  with  which  such 
words  can  be  taken  to  pieces  is  a  great  snare ;  for  the  boy 
who  can  perform  the  somewhat  easy  feat  of  explaining  such 
words  as  these,  is  very  apt  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  he 
has  come  to  ihe  end  of  etymological  investigation,  and  has 
nothing  more  to  learn.     This  is  a  very  common  delusion, 
and  even  sometimes  affects  good  classical  scholars ;  for  it  is 
constantly  the  case  that  even  Greek  words  present  consider- 
able difficulty,  as  soon  as  they  become  slightly  concealed  in 
a  French  dress,     I  much  doubt  if  the  etymologies  of  such 
words  as  blame,  cekry,  curranls,  dropsy, /ancy^/rmzy.  govern, 
graft,  grot,  gudgeon,   ini,  ti<juorice,  megrim,  place,  quince, 
slander,  surgeon,  and  a  great  many  more  words  of  the  same 
kind  are  all  of  them  familiar  lo  the  reader  who  has  duly 
learnt  Greek,  and  should  therefore  hold  the  key  to  esplain 
them.     Siill  more  difficult  are  some  words  that  have  been 
disguised  by  passing  through  other  languages ;  such  as  torn   , 
(through  Italian),  marmalade  (through  Portuguese),   effendi  \ 
(through  Turkish),  and  the  like. 

§  247.  !  tliink  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  Greek 
word  has  reached  us  dtrtclly  escept  during  the  modem 
period  and  through  the  medium  of  modem  printed  books; 
and  even  of  these,  the  greatest  part  has  been  simply  borrowed 
from  various  Greek  lexicons,  and  consciously  coined  or 
adapted  to  suit  the  wants  of  literary  composition  or  of 
scientific  nomenclature.  A  considerable  number  of  words 
has  come  to  us,  at  various  dates,  through  the  medium  of 
Latin ;  and,  chiefly  during  the  Middle  English  or  the  Tudor 
English  periods,  through  both  L,aiin  and  French.  In  every 
case  Greek  words  have  been  reduced  to  a  Latin  spelling, 
the  chief  transliteiations  being  th  for  6,  c  for  ■,  rA  for  ^, 
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y  for  u,  ph  for  <f,  fA  for  x>  P^  fo""  ^i  ^i^d  h  for  [lie  rough 
breathing  or  aspirate.  In  most  cases,  moreover,  the  Gk.  suf- 
fixes are  much  changed  or  neglected ;  thus  the  Gk.  -nv 
became  L.  -urn  in  tmporium,  asylum,  opium ;  ihc  Gk,  -at 
became  L,  -us  in  chorus,  hthmus,  naulilus,  or  is  eniireiy 
dropped  in  E.,  as  in  abyss,  cmlaur,  spasm.  So  also  apsis  be- 
comes o/.tr;  KavaoTpov.h. canislrum,\ieiiomes, canister ;  nkoyiov, 
L.  eulogium,  becomes  eulogy;  and  so  on.  Words  that  have 
come  through  French  can  only  be  understood  by  help  of 
the  phonetic  lau's  of  that  language ;  as  when,  for  example, 
Gk.  ace,  mj^lta,  a  box,  Low  Lat.  liuxida,  produces  the  O.  F. 
iaisk,  M.  E.  boisl,  wiih  the  Low  Lat.  dimin.  busMIum,  btis- 
selhtm  ;  whence,  through  O.  P.,  the  E.  buskd.  The  last  in- 
stance may  remind  us  that  the  Latin  form  is  often  a  lale  one, 
and  unknown  to  the  classical  period.  After  these  preliminary 
remarks,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  consider  the  more  general 
question,  as  to  how,  and  at  what  times,  Greek  words  have 
reached  us. 

§  248.  Of  the  few  Latin  words  of  the  First  Period  {vol.  i. 
h  398),  only  one  seems  10  be  borrowed  from  Greek,  viz.  the 
verb  lo  pine,  from  L,  poena,  a  very  early  loan-word,  from  Gk. 
ffoii-^ ;  but  amongst  those  of  the  Second  Period,  i.  e,  from 
the  fifth  century  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  about  one  third 
are  certainly  so  borrowed;  see  vol.  i.  §  401,  where  the  list 
of  ihem  is  duly  given.  Most  of  these  have  reference  to 
religious  matters,  and  to  such  sciences  as  botany  and  medi- 
cine. Similarly,  during  the  Anglo-French  period,  numerous 
Anglo-French  words  are  ultimately  of  Greek  origin,  as  al- 
mond, anise,  aslrenomy,  baplize,  bible,  &c. ;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  a  considerable  niunber  of  Central  French  words 
likewise.  Hence  Greek  shares  with  Latin,  though  to  a 
smaller  extent,  the  distinction  of  being  a  continuous  source 
of  supply  to  English  from  the  fifth  century  down  to  the 
present  day;  the  only  diflf'erence  between  one  period  and 
another  being  that,  whereas  all  earlier  Greek  words  reached 
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us  at  second  or  third  hand,  they  may  have  reached  us  imine* 
(lialely  ever  since  the  revival  of  Greek  learning,  which  may  be 
dated,  for  England,  in  a.  d.  1540  {vol.  i.  p.  15). 

§  249.  The  number  of  channels  whereby  Greek  words 
have  reached  us  is  considerable.  Such  as  were  borrowed 
by  Latin  could  obviously  reach  us  through  any  of  the  Ro- 
mance languages ;  and  such  as  were  borrowed  by  Arabic 
couJd  likewise  reach  us  through  Spanish,  or  even  through 
Italian  and  French.  Using  the  symbol  —  to  denote  '  from,' 
the  following  examples  prove  the  point.  Alms  (Low  L. — Gk.); 
adamant  (F. — L.^Gk.);  grotto  (Ital. — L. — Gk.);  grolaque 
(F,— Ital.— L.— Gk.);  sielch  (Du.— Ital.— L.— Gk.);  cochi- 
neal (Span.— L.— Gk.);  palaver  (Port.— L,— Gk.)  ;  warffw- 
/jo'^(F.— Port.~L.— Gk.);/r«(i}arfowr{F.— Prov.— L.— Gk.); 
petrel  (F. — G. — L. — Gk.),  &c. ;  to  which  may  be  added 
examples  in  which  the  Latin  word  is  not  classical,  but  quite 
medieval.  On  the  other  hand,  through  Arabic,  we  have 
talisman  (Span. — Arab. — Gk.) ;  alembic  (F. — Span. — Arab. 
— Gk.);  carat  (F.— Arab. — Gk.).  And  again,  we  may  no- 
tice sanhedrim  (Heb.— Gk.);  i/fwrft  (Turk.— Gk.).  I  believe 
I  was  the  first  to  make  a  systematic  list  of  the  chs 
through  which  borrowed  words  have  flowed  into  Eaglisb.j 
The  old  system  (as  for  instance,  in  Mahn's  Webster's  Dii 
tionary)  was  to  toss  down  an  unarranged  handful  of  related i 
words,  entirely  ignoring  the  mode  of  their  relationship.  To 
this  slovenly  and  unhistorical  system  I  trust  that  we  may 
never  revert. 

§  2B0.  Greek  is  one  of  the  Aryan  languages,  as  explained 
in  vol.  i.  5  84,  It  is  very  largely  original,  the  number  of 
loan-words  being  few.  But  it  has,  at  various  times,  borrowed 
words  from  Persian,  Sanskrit,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  a  few 
other  languages,  English  examples  are:  cinnaiar  (Gk. — - 
Pers.);  p,/>per  {L.—Gk.—Skt.);  camel  (L.—Gk.— Heb.), 
naphtha  (L. — Gk.— Arab.).  The  case  ol panthtr  is  curious, 
ihis  is  the  F.  panlkire,  from  L.  panthera,  from  Gk.ir^i>A|pi 
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where  ihe  Greek  fonn  is  due  to  an  attempt  to  give  the  word 
a  native  appearance;  and  a  popular  etymology  from  tiar,  all, 
and  S^p,  a  beast,  gave  rise  lo  fables  about  its  possessing  the 
qualities  of  many  other  animals;  see,  e. p^.  the  Bestiary  of 
Philip  de  Thaun,  I.  BJ3,  in  Wright's  Popular  Treaiises  on 
Science,  p.  81,  But  it  is  really,  as  might  be  especied,  only 
a  Greek  adaptation  of  an  Indian  word,  and  answers  to  Skt. 
pu-aAnrlkas,  which,  after  all,  may  be  not  an  Aryan  word  at 
all,  See  E.  R.  Wharton's  Etyma  Graca,  i88»,  where  the 
number  of  loan-words  in  classical  Greek  is  estimated  at  641 . 

§  251.  The  Alphabet.  The  letters  of  the  classical  Greek 
alphabet  are:  a  a  y  ^  '  Cl^^*^l*'io^p''rvit>x'<k 
m,  of  which  the  letter  ir  (s)  has  a  second  form  »,  which  is  only 
employed  at  the  end  of  a  word.  Every  vowel  that  begins  a 
word  is  marked  either  with  the  smooth  breathing  (as  d)  or  the 
rough  breathing  (as  a).  The  latter  is  practically  a  25th  letter, 
viz,  an  aspirate,  written  as  A  in  transliterating  Greek  words ;  as 
in  lirra,  htpta,  seven,  whence  E,  htpia-gon,  hrpl-archy.  More- 
over, the  symbol  p  is  written  rA,  as  in  Gk.  p(S>in,  L.  rhmma,  F, 
rhrume,  E.  rheum.  The  other  letters  are  usually  thus  translite- 
rated: abgdesHhiklmnxcprstupkchpsd.  Notethat 
«  {e)  and  0  (0)  are  short,  and  answer  to  Lat.  i,  3 ;  and  that  n, 
when  not  forming  part  of  a  diphthong,  is  always  represenled 
by  J"  in  Latin,  and  consequently  in  all  borrowed  words  in 
English ;  but  the  w  is  written  when  we  wish  to  express  the 
real  Greek  word  in  roman  type.  The  word  type  itself  is  an 
instance ;  it  is  from  the  F,  /f/c,  from  Lat-  lypum,  accus,  of 
lypus,  from  the  Greek  /u/toj  (run-oi). 

Capital  letters  are  sometimes  employed,  chiefly  for  dis- 
tinguishing proper  names  ;  but,  for  the  present  particular 
purpose  of  explaining  English  etymologies,  they  are  an 
unessential  luxury.  The  capital  letters  are :  A  B  r  A  E  Z  H 
oiKAMNronp2TY*x*D.  The  names  of  ihe 
letters  are  well  known,  and  are  slightly  changed  from  the  names 
\t-faich  they  bore  in  the  Phoenician  alphabet.    The  mostnole- 
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worthyare  alpha  (a),  btia  (0),  which  conj'oinilygive  the  L.  aipht 
ielum,  and  llie  E.  alphabet,   i.e.  AB;  delta  (S),  used  as  the  II 
name  for  the  spreading  island  fonned  by  alluvial  deposit  at  1 
the  moulh  of  a  great  river,  originally  applied  to  that  at  the  i 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  from  the  shape  of  the  capital  letter  (a);  ' 
zila  (f),  preserved  in  the  E.  name  scd  for  (z) ;  tola  (i)  from 
Heb-jiof/,  employed  in  the  forms  iota  o-nAjnt  to  signify  some- 
thing very  small,  from  the  smallnesa  of  the  Heb.  ycd;  and 
omrga  (tu),  i.e.  w  fif'yn,  or  'great  o'  long  o,  the  lasl  letter,  and 
so  used  in  the  sense  of  '  end,' 

§  262.   Fronunoiation.      The  usual   pronunciation 
Greek  is  to  pronounce  it  as  English,  which  is  certainly  wrong  ■] 
as  regards  the  vowels.     But  it  is  usual  to  pronounce  the  Gk.  J 
y  (^)  correctly,  keeping  it  always  hard ;  it  is  a  pity  the  same  ] 
role  is  not  usually  extended  to  Latin,  where  it  would  I 
equally  correct. 

Vowels.     The  vowels  changed  from  time  to  time,  a 
were  different  in  different  dialects.    As  the  subject  is  complei^  j 
and  to  some  extent  doubtful,  I  give  the  following  approximate  1 
scheme ;    for   a   more    exact   one,   see   Sweet's  Primer   - 
Phonetics,  p.  107.     I  may  add  that  I  attach  but  lilile  valm 
to  §§  352,  253,  and  254,  and  do  not  guarantee  their  accuracyjl 

a.  If  long,  as  (aa)  in  Y..  psalm  \  if  short,  the  same  sound'l 
shortened.     Cf.  Lat.  amaia, 

1;  as  E.  e  in  met.  ij;  as  E.  e  in  vtin.  without  the  after*  ] 
sound  of  i\  or  as  G,  e< 

I,  If  long,  as  E.  /  11 
shortened,  as  in  Y.fint, 

a;  as  E.  t>  in  ml, for. 
the  afier-sound  of  u,  or  as  G,  0  in  so. 

v.  as  G.  U,  whether  long  or  short. 

When  Gk.  words  were  borrowed  by  Latin,  the  Gk,  u  wasl 
invariably  written  with  the  Gk.  symbol  y  (=Gk.  Y),  in  orders 
to  disdnguish  it  from  the  Lat.  ti,  which  kept  the  primitivofl 
sound.    The  symbol  y  is  still  called  y-grte  (Greek  y)  iit.1 


machine;  if  short,  the  same  sound.J 

r  nearly  as  E.  i  In  pity. 

<D  ;  as  E.  0  in  no  (nou),  but  withouti 
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I  modem  French.  But  the  change  did  not  stop  here ;  for  the 
sound  of  V  again  changed  from  U  (y)  to  i  (i,  ii),  which  is  its 
value  in  modern  Greek.  Moreover,  the  F.  y  was  also  pro- 
nounced as  i  {i,  ii),  in  consequence  of  which  mod.  E.,  which 
turns  (ii)  into  {ai),  pronounces  hydra  as  (hai'dra),  and  Ireats 
short  y  as  short  /,  as  in  sysinn  (sis-Om).  Thus  liydra,  from 
Gk.  uiap  (hyydoor),  illustrates  all  the  changes  from  {yy)  lo 
(ai)  in  ihe  order  (yy),  (ii),  (ei).  (ai) ;  where  (ei)  represents  the 
sound  of  E.  long  i  in  the  1 6th  century. 

$  268.  Diphthongs.     □>.  As  ai  in  Isaiah ;  (ai). 

<*,  Varies ;  as  ec  in  G,  See  (Sweet). 

01,  As  aim  boil;  (oi). 

ov.  As  au  in  G.  haus  \  nearly  as  ou  in  F.  house;  (au). 

«u.  As  »,  followed  by  v ;  but  the  F.  Eu  in  Europe (yuurap) 
I   is  sufficiently  near. 

ov.  Originally,  as  e  followed  by  v ;  but  in  Attic,  in  the 
fifth  century  B.  C,  il  had  already  passed  into  the  simple  v,  i.e. 
(uu),  or  as  E.  oo  in  pool  (puul) ;  and  it  is  best  lo  give  it  this 
value. 

u.  As  V  followed  by  t ;  but,  if  we  put  the  accent  on  the  i, 
the  V  becomes  w ;  hence  as  (wii). 

9,  5,  If,  may  be  pronounced  as  a,  i;,  m  (aa,  ee,  oo),  negtcciing 
the  subscribed  (. 

In   Latin    words  borrowed   from  Gk,,    oi  became  ae,  a, 

at  first  pronounced  (ai),  as  in  Gk.,  but  confused,  in  F.  L.,  with 

long  open  e  (et),     «,  like  O,  Lat.  ei,  Lieeame  L.  f.  and  it 

passed  inio  the  same  sound  in  Greek  itself  as  early  as  the  3rd 

century  n.  c.  (Brugmann,  \  64) ;  this  at  once  explains  the  use 

of  ei  lo  represent  }  in  Gothic,  in  which  language  the  symbol  i 

is  restricted  to  the  short  vowel  only.     01  became  L.  oe,  te, 

1   originally  with  the  same  sound  (oi),  bul  confused,  in  F.  L., 

I  with  long  close  c  {44).     av,  n,  remain  as  an,  lu;  and  ou  was 

I  written  H  simply.     We  have  also  to  remember  lliat  v  was 

written  y  (as  above), 

§  264.  Conaonants.  The  following  were  originally  pro- 
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nounced  as  in  English :  |9  (b),  8  (d),  «  (k),  X  (1),  y.  (m),  v  (n)^ 

(  (s),  ^  (p),  p  (r,  fr(-//frf).  "^  (a.  2).  ^  (t)>  ^  (ps)-  The  o 
commonly  voiceless ;  but  was  voiced  to  a  before  jS  and  fi,  and^ 
in  other  cases  before  voiced  consonants,  usually  causing 
assimilation,  &c.  The  y  (g)  was  always  hard,  as  in  go,  gun,  , 
In  [he  combinations  yy,  yi,  yx,  the  y  was  pronounced  a 
in  sittg.  In  the  middle  of  a  word  the  \'a!ue  off  is  supposed  to  I 
have  been  (dz) ',  and  this  is  the  best  value  to  give  to  it  in  oilf  J 
positions.  Its  latest  value  was  simple  (z),  as  in  modero  \ 
Greek. 

The  letters  6,  x,  *,  may  be  considered  together.  The  1 
original  sounds  were  like  the  Skt.  /A,  pA,  kh,  i.  e.  as  /,  ^,  i  ^ 
immciiiately  followed  by  a  slight  escafie  of  breath ;  compare  ' 
the  Irish  pronunciation  of  Ttddy  as  T(h)eddy.  The  Romans  , 
could  not  easily  achieve  these  sounds;  so  they  reduced  fl,  x,  to  j 
simple  /,  k,  as  in  E.  Thomas,  anarchy.  The  *,  written  ph,  | 
they  either  pronounced  as  in  Greek,  or  reduced  to  simple^  I 
In  late  F.  L.,  ph  becamey{5  167).  For  the  modem  Greek  \ 
sounds,  see  §  255. 

Besides  these,  vie  have  to  consider  the  smooth  and  rou^  J 
breathings,  and  the  digamma.  The  rough  breathing  took! 
the  place  oi  y  consonant;  cf.  Gk.  ot,  who,  with  Skt.  j'Ofl 
(Brugmann,  §  129)  ;  but  it  became  like  E.  k  in  house,  and  1 
must  be  so  sounded.  It  also  arose,  in  some  cases,  from  an  I 
original  initial  tr,  as  in  tTrra,  cognate  with  L.  scptcm,  E.  saien  ;1 
or  even  from  an  initial  digamma  (see  §  265).  The  smootlif 
breathing  may  be  neglected  in  pronunciation.  The  digamma, 
written  f,  answers  10  E.  w,  L.  u  (consonant) ;  it  was  early  ' 
lost,  and  passed,  initially,  into  the  rough,  or  else  into  the 
smooth  breathing.  Thus  imnpot  (E,  Hesperus)  is  allied  to  J 
L.  ucsper;  whilst  ti-ac,  a  year,  allied  to  L,  uelus,  old,  waaj 
originally  firot. 

§  366.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  k  is  well  to  ci 
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ader  the  pronunciation  of  modem  Greek;  for  which  see 
K.  M,  Geldart's  Guide  to  Modern  Greek,  London,  1858. 
The  pronunciation,  like  that  of  English,  has  changed  con- 
siderably. 

Vowels.  The  modem  values,  in  broad  romic  symbols,  are 
these:  n(a.  aa);  t  (&J),  i.  e.  open  long  f  ;  i,  7,  u,  all  alike,  as  (ii), 
i.  e.  I*  in  machint ;  0,  «,  Ixith  alike,  as  (ao),  i.  e.  au  in 
naught. 

Diphthongs,  ai,  as  mod.  Gk.  t ;  >  1,  oi,  t>t,  all  alike,  as  (ii), 
which  has  already  been  given  as  the  value  of  (,  ij,  u,  so  that 
these  nx  sounds  are  all  alike ;  ou,  as  (uu),  i.  e.  E.  00  in  pool; 
ou,  as  (aav),  i.  e.  a  followed  by  £.  v,  unless  a  voiceless 
consonant  follows,  when  the  v  n  f.  and  ihe  sound  is  (aaf) ; 
<u,  as  (eev)  or  (eef),  i.  e,  *  followed  by  v  or/,  according  as  a 
voiced  or  voiceless  consonant  follows ;  ^u,  as  (iiv)  or  (iif),  i.  e. 
i|  followed  by  p  or  y^  in  like  circumstances. 

OonBODBnts.  ii;  as  £.  :>  (v).  y,  as  G.  ^  in  tag  (tagh) ; 
or,  before  «,  1,  «,  fu,  «i,  m.  vi,  as  £._>-  in  year,  yy,  yi ;  as  E. 
ngg  in  finger  (iing'gaa) ;  slighdy  palatalised  if  f,  ij,  i,  &c, 
follow.  A ;  as  E.  voiced  Ih  in  thou.  i.  e.  as  (dh).  f ;  as  E.  «. 
6',  a8E./AinMj>i;  (th).  «;  asE.  *;  but  slightly  palalalised 
if  «.  1,  &c.  follow.  X  :  as  E.  / :  but  nearly  as  Span.  U  (ly),  if 
1,  1,  u,  (I,  nt,  ui  follow.  ;i ;  as  E.  n.  v ;  as  E.  n  ;  but  as 
Span,  h  (ny),  if  1,  n.  «.  &c.  follow.  J ;  as  E.  a:  ;  but  y^  (=»l} 
as  E.  ngz.  n- ;  as  E,  ^ ;  but  as  E.  b  after  ft.  fi ;  as  r,  but 
always  trilled,  o- ;  as  E.  voiceless  s  (s) ;  but  as  s  before  fi. 
T ;  as  E.  / ;  but  as  E.  rf  after  f.  ^ ;  aa  E,  /.  x  i  "s  G.  cA  in 
ocA  ;  but  as  G,  eh  in  ieh  before  <,  i,  &c.  -J^;  ^^ps;  but  as  bz 
after  fi.  The  rough  breathing,  though  still  written,  is  now 
silent. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  palatal  vowels  r,  i,  7.  u,  greatly 
affect  the  preceding  consonant  in  many  cases.  This  is 
doubtless  modern. 

The  change  of  the  sound  ofij  to  (ii)  has  its  counterpan  in 
English ;  we  write  mut,  but  we  say  (miit). 
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§  SS8.  Accentuation.  It  is  usual,  in  printiog  and  writing 
Greek,  to  mark  each  word  with  an  appropriate  accent, 
a  boy  at  scLool,  and  aftenvards  as  a  student  at  college,  I  had 
to  do  this,  when  writing  exercises  and  themes.  But  on  no 
occasion  was  llie  slightest  hint  ever  given  me,  as  to  what  the 
accents  meant ;  and  this  want  of  instruction  was  the  more 
puzzling,  because  I  was  taught,  as  other  boys  are,  ntvrr 
lo  pay  Ike  dighUsi allmlion  lo  ihem  when  reading  Greek  aloud. 
But,  I  have  since  learnt  that  the  accents  were  intended 
to  mark  the  syllables  that  were  accented  in  pronunciation, 
and.  in  modern  Greek,  are  duly  regarded.  It  must  be  noted. 
But  that  the  modern  Greek  accent  is  one  of  stress,  as  in 
English,  whereas,  in  classical  Greek,  it  was  one  of  pitth,  and 
is  difficult  to  reproduce. 

§  257.  The  account  of  the  modem  Greek  accents  in 
Geldari's  Guide  to  Modern  Greek  is  so  full  of  instruction  that 
1  do  not  hesitaic  Co  copy  it.  I  alter,  however,  his  mode  of 
giving  the  pronunciation,  by  employing  the  '  broad  romic  * 
symbols,  as  throughout  the  present  volume. 

'  With  the  exception  of  the  following  words : — i,  7,  of,  ol 
{ao,  ii,  ii,  fe),  the ' ;  «i,  (ii),  if  ;  it  (aos),  as ;  ov,  oi.,  ovj  (uu, 
uuk,  uukh),  not ;  «,  *'£  (ek,  ex),  out  of,  all  words  in  Greek 
are  accented. 

'  The  accents  are  three  in  kind  : — 

'  (<7)  The  acute,  of«Ia  (aoksii^a),  which  indicates  that  the 
syllable  so  marked  has  the  principal  slress^a  stress  which  is 
given  much  as  in  English,  but  usually  with  a  more  distinct 
elevation  in  tone*.     [Ex.  ^ftot  (phii-laos),  dear.] 

'  (i)  The  grave,  ^Ha  (varii-a),  which  indicates  that  the 
syllable  has  a  more  decided  stress  than  any  unaccented 

'  Kemembcr  that  the  rough  breathing  is  lost  in  the  modem  pronun- 

■  I  believe  this  elevation  ot  tone  wag  very  loarlMd  in  classical  Greek, 
in  wbldi  [he  accent  was  rather  one  of  pitch  Cbui  of  stress. 
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syllable,  yet  less  than  one  which  has  the  acule  accent'. 
[Ex.  xDpAc  (khaorao's),  a  dance.] 

(f)  The  circumflex,  TripHrrra/itw;  (paeriispaome-nii),  in  prac- 
tice no  longer  distinguishable  from  ihe  acute,  though  in  theory 
and  origin  it  is  composed  of  the  acute  and  the  grave.  It  was 
heid  by  the  ancient  Greek  grammarians  tliat  every  unaccented 
syllable  had  in  reality  the  grave  accent ;  consequently  a  word 
like  aytmau  (aghapaa"!!),  lu  loves,  might  be  regarded  as  if 

written  hr^inratX.      When  dyairdd  waS  contracted  to  a.yan<(,  the 

accents  ' '  were  supposed  to  coalesce,  and  form  a  kind  of 
musical  wave  or  transition  from  a  higher  10  a  lower  key. 
Hence  arose  the  circumflex,  first  written  *,  and  afterwards  in 
cursive  manuscript  rounded  into  ".  It  may  be  assumed  that  so 
long  as  the  i  subscri'pium  was  heard  in  dynna,  so  long  would 
the  grave  accent  be  heard ;  and  then,  when  this  was  no  longer 
audible,  only  the  acute  would  be  so'. 

§  ass.  '  The  acule  accent  may  stand  over  either  of  the 
two  last  syllables  but  one  in  a  word,  or  on  ihe  last  syllable 
when  it  comes  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  clause;  or  over 
a  monosyllable  interrogative,  as  tic,  tI. 

'The  grave  accent  can  only  stand  over  the  last  syllable  of 
a  word,  or  over  monosyllables,  as  tA  fincpov  imjvii-  ^8ti,  the 
little  bird  sings.  At  the  end  of  a  clause  or  sentence  the  grave 
becomes  acute,  as  98*1  ri  fuKpin  jmjwi^,  or  ^8«  t4  irng*^  ro 
fiupif.  In  writing,  the  acute  is  rreqaenlly  used  in  place  of 
the  grave. 

'  The  circumflex  accent,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot 
stand  further  back  than  the  last  syllable  but  one ;  .  .  .  such 
a  form  as  ^fuBa  would  presuppose  iintSa,  which  is  impossible. 
In  the  case  of  an  accented  diphthong,  the  accent  like  the 
breathing  goes  with  the  last  [i.  e.  lalierj  vowel,  and  in  case  of 

'  Compare  the  aeconduy  accent  in  English  in  such  b  word  ja  Ada- 
Mdntint,  where  d  shows  the  primary,  and  iJ  the  Becondaiy  aci:enl. 

'  As  a  CLrcumflex  marks  a  conlnclioa,  the  vowel -suuod  over  which  ' 
ttands  is  alwajs  long,  and  frequently  diphlbongnl. 
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an  initial  diphthong  is  written,  if  a  grave  or  acute,  after y  if 
a  circumflex,  over  the  breathing ;  as  oMrr\^  ai^^  m,  tXyot^  irov, 
fral,  ahroL  The  relative  position  of  the  accent  and  breathing 
is  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  simple  vowel,  as  ^,  $v,  ^v,  ^. 
In  the  case  of  initial  capital  vowels,  the  accent  and  the  breath- 
ing are  written  before  the  vowel,  as  'a^wm,  "^^n^  *o ;  but 
when  a  whole  word  or  sentence  is  printed  [in  capital  letters], 
both  accents  and  breathings  are  usually  omitted/ 

§  269.  It  may  easily  be  guessed  that  Mr.  Geldart  urges,  in 
his  Preface,  that,  in  reading  Greek,  the  accents  should  be 
fully  regarded.  As  he  well  observes,  *let  a  man  be  ac- 
customed from  the  first  never  to  pronounce  a  single  Greek 
word  without  its  appropriate  accent,  and  he  will  never  be  in 
doubt  how  to  write  it,  or  "  hardly  ever  " ;  the  cases  where  he 
might  hesitate  between  a  circumflex  and  an  acute  being  very 
soon  mastered  when  not  only  the  ear,  but  the  eye  and  ear 
together  are  exercised  by  writing  and  reading  aloud  with  due 
regard  to  the  accent '. 

I  will  just  observe,  further,  that  accent  has  nothing  to  do 
with  vowel-length.  Indeed,  we  do  not  greatly  regard  the 
vowel-length  ourselves  when  we  wrongly  accent  such  a  w^ord 
as  crwv,  *  of  years,'  on  the  former  syllable.  Yet  I  suspect  it 
is  partly  on  account  of  the  «  that  we  wrongly  accent  Mpvmo^ 
on  the  long  second  syllable  in  our  pronunciation,  though  we 
really  take  care  to  write  it  ap6p<owot.  Let  the  reader  pronounce 
this  word  as  written^  i.  e.  as  (aan'throopos),  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, and  he  will,  for  once,  be  somewhere  near  the  truth,  and 
a  modern  Greek,  who  says  (aannhraopaos)  might  make  shift 
to  understand  him.  And,  by  the  time  that  he  has  tried  this 
experiment  once  or  twice,  he  will  have  had  his  attention  called 
to  the  accent  in  so  striking  a  manner,  that  he  will  remember 
how  to  accent  this  word  in  writing  for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  and 
it  is  universally  admitted,  that  to  write  the  accent  correctly  is 
meritorious. 

§  260.  Transliteration.    Gk.  v  =  L.  ^.    It  has  been  ex- 
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plained,  in  §  251,  that  the  Gk.  v  was  written^  in  Latin.  Exam- 
ples of  E.  y  from  Gk.  v  are  consequently  numerous ;  I  may 
instance  these:  ameihysi,  anonymous^  asphyxia^  asymptote^ 
barytone^  Caryatides^  cataclysm^  chrysalis^  colocynih^  cotyledon, 
cryptogamia^  cyst,  &c.,  all  formed  from  the  Greek  directly. 
Others  were  borrowed  from  the  Latin  less  directly,  as:  abyss, 
asylum,  bryony,  chalybeate,  chrysolite,  chyme,  crypt,  cynic,  cyno- 
sure, &c. ;  and  others,  still  less  directly,  through  the  French, 
as:  crystal^  cycle,  cylinder,  cymbal,  cypress,  &c.  As  such 
words  are  numerous,  these  examples  may  suffice. 

In  the  case  of  ligure,  L.  ligurvus,  Gk.  Xiyvpioi^,  the  name  of 
a  precious  stone,  the  Gk.  v  remains.  But  the  word  is  only 
known  from  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Bible ;  and  other 
spellings,  as  Xtyyovpcov,  occur.  So  also  cube,  L.  cubus, 
Gk.  Kvfios. 

Gk.  eu  =  Lat  ae,  F.  e.  Examples  occur  in  cesthetic,  apha- 
resis,  archaohgy,  pcedobaptist,  palaography,  &c.  And,  not 
uncommonly,  the  ce  becomes  /;  as  in  demon,  ether,  hematite, 
meander,  phenomenon ;  anapest  as  well  as  anapast,  peony  as 
well  as  pcBony^  &c.  In  heresy,  heretic,  the  E.  accent  has 
shortened  the  /. 

Gk.  fi=L.  1;  rarely  e.  Exx.  chirography,  empiric,  irony, 
pirate.  Siren  (not  Syren),     But  e  in  panacea, 

Gk.  o*=L.  CB,  F.  e\  E.  a,  e.  Exx.  coenobite  (cenobite), 
diarrhoea,  homoeopathy,  onomatopoeia.  But  e  is  commoner, 
as  in  cemetery,  economy,  epicene,  esophagus,  phenix,  solecism. 
It  appears  as  (?  in  diocese, 

Gk.  ov=L.  a;  the  l^,u  is  sometimes  short.  Exx.  butter, 
bucolic,  colure,  ecumenical,  enthusiasm,  epicure,  eunuch,  liturgy, 
metallurgy,  muse,  museum,  theurgy,  Utopian,  So  also  in 
chirurgeon,  surgeon.  But  0  occurs  for  u  in  mosaic,  F. 
moscdque, 

Gk.  7=L.  e\  but  the  E.  e  is  oflen  short.  Exx.  catalepsy, 
catastrophe,  catechise,  category,  comet,  epidemic,  pan^yric, 
paralUl,  etc.    Spelt  ee  in  spleen.    It  has  become   ea  ia 
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Ireacli,  aeal;  and  the  sound  is  shortened  tn  eealotis,  jealous,  1 
treasure;  all  of  these  came  to  us  through  French. 

Gk.  ii>=L,  o ;  but  the  £.  0  is  usually  shod.  £xx.  axiom, 
carotid,  chromatic,  euphony,  theorem,  theory, 

Gk.  y=L.  0.  £.  ode,  epode, palinode;  but  changed  to  e  in 
comedy,  tragedy;  O.Y.comedie,  tragedie.  The  E.  oo  in  ooiife 
answers  to  Gk.  wo;  and  ihe  00  in  soohgy  to  Gk.  t(a\  hence 
the  00  is  liere  0-0,  not  as  tw  in  pool. 

Gk.  o  {unaccenled)=L.  k.  It  has  been  already  expired 
that  Gk.  o  (unaccented)  became  L.  U,  especially  in  suffixes; 
as  in  exodus,  emporium.  This  explains  the  change  from  0  to 
u  in  numismatic ;  for  though  the  Gk.  accent  was  on  the  a 
vo)tur,ia,  it  was  on  the  1  in  the  Latin  adaptation  of  it ;  hence 
namisma, 

GOQBOiianta.  Gk.  «=L.  c.  Esx.  catechise,  decagon,  etc 
Also,  wilh  f=(s);  as  in  centre,  citron. 

Gk.  p  (initial)^L.  rh.  Exx,  rhapsody,  rhetoric,  rheum, 
rhinoceros,  rhododendron,  rhombus,  rhubarb,  r^lhm.  But 
rhumb  is  also  rumb. 

Gk.  e=h.  th,  t;  O.F.  t.  Exx.  theorem,  thesis,  etc, ;  anathema, 
bathos,  etc.  But  as  /  in  tansy,  treacle,  treasure,  tunny;  i 
pronounced  as  /  in  thyme.  The  th  has  been  restored  in 
mod.  E.  theatre,  theme,  throne;  the  M.E,  forms  are  leatre, 
teme,  trone. 

Gk.  0=L.  ph;  O.F.  /.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
phantasy,  phrenology ;  on  the  a^N,/apcy,/ranlic,/reney. 

Gk.  x=L.  c^;  pronounced  as  (k),  even  before  e  and  i 
Exx,  bronchial,  chaos,  chemist,  tectinicai,  oligarch. 

Numerous  other  changes  occur,  such  as  the  change  of  «  to 
ch  in  chair,  of  &  to  v  in  canvas,  etc. ;  the  loss  of  8  in  rArttr, 
of  initial  i  in  dropsy,  etc. ;  but  these  belong  to  tlie  history  of 
the  phonetics  of  Anglo-French,  French,  and  Middle- English, 
and  have  been  already  touched  upon, 

{  281,  The  E,  words  of  Greek  origin  are  nearty  all  sub- 
stantives and  adjectives,  the  exceptions  being  very  few.    Of 
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course  many  of  these,  as  anchor,  pirafo,  etc.  can  be  used  as 
verbs,  in  our  English  fashion ;  but  the  true  verbs  are  rare. 
Wc  should  furthcrset  aside  such  verbs  as f/o«,from  M,E.^/ow, 
sb. ;  prophtsy,  from  prophecy,  sb. ;  and  a  few  more.  Others, 
as  sap,  to  undermine,  scari/y,  strangle,  are  really  founded  upon 
Gk.  substantives;  and  the  same  is  true  of  ihe  hybrid  words 
contrive,  retrieve,  intoxicate.  I  can  hardly  call  to  mind  any  true 
verbs  except  baptist,  PcurTifttn;  and  govern,  gtibernart,  from 
m{3rj»^ ;  both  of  which  are  but  secondary  formations  from 
more  primitive  forms.  Hence  there  is  no  necessity,  as  in 
Ihe  case  of  Latin,  to  consider  here  the  principal  parts  of 
verba!  conjugation.  Nevertheless,  the  principles  of  vowel- 
gradation,  as  explained  in  brief  in  §  197,  and  illustrated  in 
§  198,  are  of  great  importance,  especially  in  ascertaining 
primitive  forms.  But  1  refer  the  reader  10  what  is  there 
said,  and  to  the  books  that  treat  specially  of  the  subject. 

%  262.  Combination  of  consonants.  The  general 
values  of  the  consonants,  in  relation  to  other  languages,  are 
given  in  the  Table  in  vol.  i,  J  107,  p.  125  ;  with  numerous 
illustrations  in  the  following  sections. 

As  in  the  case  of  Latin  {§  199),  the  mode  in  which  Greek 
consonants  are  affected  when  used  in  combination  requires 
careful  attention.  I  refer  the  reader  10  Brugmann's  Gram- 
malii,  Iwan  Muller's  Handbuch  der  klassischen  Allrrtums- 
Wisstnscha/t,  n.(Nfirdlingen,  1 885), the  translation  ofCunius' 
Greek  Etymology  by  Wilkins  and  England,  King  and  Cook- 
son's  Sounds  and  Inflexions,  &c. 

I  shall  here  ihrow  together  a  few  useful  notes;  cf.  King 
and  Cookson,  p.  193. 

As  in  all  other  languages,  di£BcuIt  combinations  pass  Into 

The  following  seem  to  have  been  graphic  changes  only, 
not  affecting  the  pronunciation ;  tS>x6;  irS><^0. 
The  following  are  useful  formuhe. 
yr,  ;i[r>«r.      ^>bt.     St,  Or,  rT>(rT, 
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M,  88><r6.     K.i>yt.     n-a,  0a>j3S, 

Pm  iTfi,  ^ii>im.      Kfi>y/i.      i7r>/iir,      KJi>it<fi, 

As  in  oiher  languages,  voiceless  letters  become  voiced 
before  a  voiced  letter,  and  conversely,  which  at  once  explains 
the  changes  denoted  by  <tS>yd,  iii>&i,  yT>«r,  and  the 
like. 

Exx.  Xiy-ttp,  to  speak ;  whence  E.  dia-kc-l,  tc-Uc-tie.  E. 
slalag-mile,  allied  to  stalac-lilt.  fx"""!  to  hold;  whence  E. 
hec-h'c,  Hec-toT.  3"^-i,  a  dipping,  ^ar-nt,  I  dip  ;  E.  baptize, 
ykv^-ta,  I  carve ;  E.  glyp-lic.  Iht'a,  lo  see,  "cr-riup,  knowing, 
a  witness;  E.  history,  itai-anv,  to  be  moist,  fimr-nSt,  breast; 
E.  maslo-don,  mlS-ai,  3  perf.  pass.  iti-jitia-Tai ;  frar-fouai,  3 
perf.  pass.  iti-itao-Tm.  '^iH-oiuu,  i''^tia-6r)v ;  ntiS-u,  i-mta~ 
ffijv.      vXiK-n,    irXfy-8'ji'.      upwr-ru,    itpu^-Biji';     ypriiji-iu,    eiriypaff- 

iijv.  Tpi&-ia,  rpin'iia.  3^0fuu^(!jr-<7Ofuu,  I  shall  see;  whence 
0/1-/10  (for  Sir-fin),  the  eye.  ypafp-a,  I  write ;  ypd^-ita,  a  letter; 
cf.  Y..  grapk-ic  ^n^gram-vuxr,  ana-gram,  dia-gram,  cpi-grant, 
etc.  hoK-ia,  1  am  of  opinion  ;  iiy-iia,  an  opinion,  dogma.  A, 
in,  becomes  (V-  in  cm-piric,  em-portum,  tm-pyrean ;  also  in  tm- 
phaiic,  em-pkasis. 

Even  a  combination  of  two  voiceless  consonants  may 
become  voiced  ;  thus  from  •'ttth',  seven,  we  have  e^So/iat 
(stem  fffSotiaS-),  a  week ;  E.  hebdomadal.  From  onTiu,  eight, 
we  have  SyBoot,  eighth. 

«,  T,  jT  become  Xi  *.  ^1  when  an  aspirate  follows;  exx. 
vwD,  under,  «■,  one,  E.  hyphen  ;  dn-d,  off,  appears  in  E, 
aphattih,  aphelion,  aphorism ;  npuir-rtiv  (base  cpwr).  to  hide, 
gives  E.  apo-cryfha ;  itar-d,  down,  according  to,  appears  in 
calh-edral,  cath-olic;  nri',  for,  appears  in  E.  iph-emrral;  and 
compare  the  wr  in  optics  with  the  phth  in  ophthalmia. 

%  263.  Combinations  with  y.  The  traces  of  the 
existence  in  Greek  of  the  sound  of  a  consonantal  i, 
which  I  shall  here  denote  by  the  E.  symbol  _y,  are  clearly 
marked,  and  many  changes  in  the  forms  of  words  can 
be   thus   explained.    I   shall   only  give    here    a    few  ex- 
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aroples  of  the  commoner  fonnulEe,  which  may  be  ihus 
expressed. 

(fl)X>'>U.    T)-,  fly,  y,  >y>o-(r(").    yy,iy>i. 

(^)  Also:   i,y>a,.     pj/>ip. 

I  shall  give  examples  of  {a)  and  (A)  separately. 

§  264.  (a)  Gk.  •  3X-_yv!  (=LaL  ai-ius)  >  5Wior ;  hence  E. 
allopathy,  parallel.  In  the  same  way  iSoXXm  stands  for  orig. 
•  QtOt-ya,  SO  thai  the  true  slem  contains  but  one  X  ;  cf.  SA-or, 
a  dart,  &><>--n,  a  throw,  E.  parabola,  hyperbola,  belemnite,  talus- 
Iradt.  The  suffix  -ya.  for  verbs,  is  common  in  all  the  Aryan 
languages ;  cf.  Lat.  sal-io,  cup-io,  A.  S.  infin.  luf-ian.  hal-ian, 
and  all  the  verbs  of  the  4th  conjugation  in  Skt.,  which  form 
the  base  by  affixing  ya  lo  the  root.  So  also  we  have  Gk. 
criiX'Xei,  I  dry,  for  'ojmX^u  ;  whence  E.  skcl-cton.  Gk. 
(TTfX-XiB,  I  place,  for  *crriA^«,  with  base  irT*X-,  middle  grade 
ffToX- ;  whence  E.  dia-stot-e,  sy-slol-e,  also  aposlk,  epistle.  Gk. 
^liX-Xw,  !  play  the  harp,  for  'ffra^ya  ;  hence  E.  psal-m,  psal- 
tery. Ty>aa',  /uXi,  stem  fit'XiT',  honey;  ' tiiKirya,  fitXiaaa, 
honey-maker,  bee.  6y>aa  ;  *  /aff-yot  (Skt.  tnddAya),  middle, 
^olic  liiaaas,  Weakened  in  Attic  Gk.  to  niaot ;  whence 
E  ,  nes-entery.  ty^mr;  *npaK-ya,  irpaatrv,  I  do  ;  E.  prae- 
Hci,  prac-tical ;  Ihe  k  becomes  y  (regularly)  before  fi ;  hence 
E,  prag-malic.  'rwiyu,  raaaa,  I  set  In  order;  hence  E. 
lac-tics,  architect,  taxidermy  (from  Tafii=n«-ffir).  "irX^*- 
yiB,  irX^fftrw,  I  strike  ;  hence  E,  apo-plexy,  apo-plec-tic.  'awt- 
ya,  irama,  I  fasten  on  a  burden ;  whence  '9aic-iia>aay-iia,  a 
pack-saddle  (stem  adyimr-),  whence  Low  Lat.  ' lagmal-ariut, 
0.  F.  sommelier,  a  pack-horse  driver,  E.  sampler,  the  same,  as 
used  in  K,  Lear,  ii,  4.  119.  xy>'"'-  Gk.  yXiir-cro,  tongue, 
whence  E.  gloss,  glose,  stands  for  yXw^'j*",  being  allied  to 
■fKiox-U,  the  end  of  a  strap,  the  point  of  an  arrow ,  cf  our 
phrase  '  tiie  tongue  of  a  strap.'  y={ ;  p*y-oc,  a  dyed  rug ; 
from  p(fiii='pry^«,  I  dye.  fy=i;  'Ppa{ia,  1  speak,  ia  for 
'ippaSyv,  the  stem  <Ppai-  appearing  in  iiti-^pai-ov,  irl'ippaS-t, 
and  in  it>pab-ji,  understanding ;  cf.  E.  phrase.    So  loo  IC-ofuu, 
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I  sit,  for  \t-ya^i ;  cf.  ?i-OE,  a  seat ;  E.  cathedral,  polyhtdrn 
.plia,  a  root,  for  'ppii-ya,  allied  to  E.  worl.     ax't",   I  cleave,! 
for  'axiA-ya,  perhaps  allied  to  L.  sci{n)do;  hence   <rxiV-/io,  j 
for  'a\ii-iio,  a  rent,  E.  schism  ;  u^fiff-ms,  for  'trx'"-"'!.  casil/ 
cleft,  E.  scliisi;    crirft-Xa,  for  *(Tiii4-Xn,  a  squill,  from  its  easily 
splitting  into  scales. 

5  366.  {&)  vy>iv.  Gk.  •  i^ai^oi,  1  appear,  became  0iiiH« ; 
ihc  fact  thai  ^av-  is  the  true  base  is  proved  by  other  parts  of  | 
the  verb,  as  fut.  ^ar-oiiuu,  tpar-rjaoiuti,  I  aor.  pass,  i-tpdv-^iw,  , 
i  perf,  sing.  7ri-tl>ap-Tai,  &c.  and  by  derivatives  ;  cf.  E.  pian- 
fasm,  p/ian-lom,  dia-fi/ian-ous.  rpi-phan-y  ;  fan-cy,  fan-to^, 
fan- las  lie ;  the  at  (>rr)  is  preserved  in  phenomenm,  Gk. 
(tat-/ii,  £.  mania,  is  alhed  to  fuuii-oiim=^* fiav-yoiiai,  I  am  mad; 
cf.  im«-rtt,  a  seer.  Gk.  T*iVu=*Ttiyoi,  I  stretch  ;  the  middle 
grade  of  n*-  is  rov-,  whence  E,  lon-ic,  lone,  dia-lonic ;  the  ] 
same  root  appears  in  Lat.  kn-ere,  to  hold ;  cf.  E.  Icn-at 
ten-ctnenl.  Cf  juXaiwi  for  'fitkav-ya,  fern,  of  fUKat  (base 
liiKav-),  black  ;  E.  mclan-choly. 

(y  >  ip.     uyfi'pu,  I  assemble,  for  'a-yipya ;  allied  to  d-yofwi, 
a  market,  i-yup-tt,  an  assembly,  jrot-^-yi/p-ii,  a  full  assembly  ; 
whence  E.  pan-c-gyr-ic.     Ktlpn,   I  shear,  for    'xtpytt,    has 
lost   an  initial  o-;    originally   *istip-ya,   cognate  with  A.  S,   t 
scer-an,  to  shear,     x"'?"-  I   rejoice,   for  *xap-_>'iu;  the  true  ] 
base  appears  In  E.  m-char-isl ;  from  the  same  verb  we  have   i 
E.  chervil. 

ntp-aa,  I  pass  through,  allied   to  "nifi-ya,  i.e.  mipa,  an   i 
attempt,  trial,  ex-per-imce  (from  Lat.  experiri,  to  try);  cf. 
L,  per-iculiim,   E.  ptr-il\    from   the   Gk.  iriipor^t,  one  who 
attempts  or  attacks  ships,  we  have  E.  pir-att,    artpo,  a  rope,   . 
string,  for  'aip-ya ;  allied  lo  L.  ser-ies. 

The  treatment  of  the  consonantal  v,  which  I  shall  here 
denote  by  w,  is  similar  to  this.  Thus  Lat  nrr-uus  {=rKr- 
ti4s),  whence  E,  nerve,  is  precisely  Gk.  'i4p-wr>ni-por, 
I  nerve ;  whence  E.  neuralgia,  an  affection  of  the  nerves. 
Gk.  ravpet,  A  bull,  answers  to  an  older  form  rap-woi,  the 
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precise  equiyalcnt  of  O.  Irish  larb,  a  bull ;  the  L.  taurus  is 
merely  borrowed  from  Greek. 

§  see.  Many  oiher  peculiarities  of  Greek  might  be  noticed, 
but  1  only  give  such  notes  as  are  most  often  required,  and  I 
desire  rather  to  stimulaie  the  reader  than  lo  satisfy  him.  Of 
course  the  language,  like  all  others,  requires  a  special  and 
exhaustive  treatment.  I  add  a  few  more  observations,  by 
way  of  conclusion. 

1.  Greek  is  fond  of  vowe! -endings,  and  allows  of  no 
final  consonants  except  r,  p,  t,  {,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions, 
such  as  U.  The  f  is  really  included  in  the  mention  of  a,  as 
it  is  a  compound  letter,  for  yt,  n,  or  x'^  There  are  several 
examples  of  it  even  in  English  words  borrowed  from  Greek, 
viz.  anthrax,  a  carbuncle,  Ok.  St4pa$,  a  burning  coal ;  t:alyx. 
climax,  helix,  larynx,  lynx,  onyx,  phalanx,  pkaranx,  phlox, 
phoinix,  sardonyx,  sphinx,  s/arctx,  s/yx,  thorax.  Hence  final 
consonants  are  often  lost,  as  in  'fitXir-,  honey,  nom,  fuXt ; 
yuvai,  for  'yvvatt,  vocative  of  ytwauc-,  stem  of  yvvri,  woman ; 

irpoy^a,  deed,  for  'itpayiiaT,  gen.  irpdy/iaror.      The  Stem  of  a 

sb.  is  to  be  got  from  its  genitive  case  rather  than  from  the 
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2.  Initial  s  is  regularly  represented  merely  by  the  rough 
breathing,  though  it  is  retained  in  Latin ;  as  in  (f,  L. 
sex;  lirra,  L.  sepitm;  fr,  L.  sus ;  inu-,  L.  scmi-;  i(oiiiu,  L. 
seiifo.  Hence  E.  has  both  forms;  cf  hexagon,  sexagenarian; 
heptarchy,  Septimus  ;  hyena,  sow  (from  A.  S,  sugu) ;  hemistich, 
semi-quaver;  po/y-hedron,  sedentary.  Traces  of  a  similar 
change  occur  in  Persian,  which  has  ha/t  for  '  seven ' ;  and  in 
Welsh,  which  has  hen  for  '  old  '  (cf.  L.  smex),  Halen,  '  salt.' 

3.  The  w  (f),  lost  in  Ok.,  is  retained  in  Latin.  Cf 
i<r-fl^t,  garment,  L.  ueslis ;  so  that  iV-Ajt  stands  for  fta-Bnt. 
So  also  ft'awrpot,  L.  uesfer  (E.  Hesperus,  vesper) ;  fiap,  spring, 
L.  uer;  fol.of.  L.  ulcus  (cf.  E,  di-ocese,  dt-acious,  vicinity); 
ftXlaira,  allied  to  L.  ualuo  (cf.  E.  he/ix,  vo/ute,  volume) ;  fnro 
allied  to  L.  uex  (cf.  E.  epic,  voice);  fitt~i»,  whence  fumtf, 
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ftirropla,  allied  to  L.  uidtrt,  A.  S.  wilan  (cf.  E.  hislify.  vi 
wit);  fowot,  L.  uihiim;  fop-du,  L.  uer-eor,  allied  lo  A.  S.  i 
wary  (cf.  E.  dt'-or-ama,  war-y) ;  fio-n,  L.  uio-la  (cf,  E.  jo-dine,  I 
via-kl).     Thus  f  is  mostly  represented  by  the  smooth  breath- 
ing, but  sometimes  by  ihe  rough.    This  loss  of  w  in  Greek 
much  obscures  Ihe  relationship  of  words ;  it  is  ndt  obvious 
that  diocese  is  from  the  same  root  as  vicim'ly,  or  that  helix  is 
co-radicaie  with  volume.    It  Is  striking  to  find  thai  the  missing   . 
w  of  Gk,  Wfpy-ar  is  Still  preserved  in  E,  work,  G.  Werk.     Cf.   i 
Homer,  II.  ii,  338: — 

VTfna^oa,   oU  oSti  ixtKti  jroX*/i^ia  fipya. 

4.  Sw  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  appears  as  k  only.  | 
Thus  E.  sweet.  L.  suauis  (for  'suad-uis),  is  cognate  mthl 
Gk.  *<rfj)i-it,  which  became  qflw;  E.  sweat,  A.  S.  swdl  (for  1 
'su'iiil),  L.  sOdor  (for  'siuid-tir),  is  cognate  with  *o-fifl-p<i»,  1 

5.  Frothesis.  Greek  sometimes  prefixes  an  unoriginid  I 
vowel  to  a.  word,  chiefly  before  X,  ;>,  fi,  or  a  combination  of  I 
consonants.  Exx.  E,  red,  L.  rui-ir.  cognate  with  Gk.  i 
f-fiiiBpit ;  E.  light,  L.  /ra/'j,  cognate  with  Gk.  (-Xa^M ;  . 
milk,  v.,  L.  mukert,  cognate  with  Gk.  d-fiAyu ;  E.  broto^  1 
cognate  with  Gk.  o-^pm.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  J 
that  it  was  also  prefixed  to  some  words  that  began  with  f  I 
(m),  as  'S-fi6-\oy,  the  prize  of  a  contest,  cognate  with  E.  | 
wed;  usual  form  aiSKov. 

6.  Of  the  instances  of  vowel-gradation,  that  of  the  inter-  ; 
change  of  <  and  a  is  the  most  marked ;  and,  as  there  are  J 
some  curious  results  from  it  in  English,  1  make  a  note  of '4 
them. 

fltX-ot — (3oX-^  ;  bel-emm'le,  para-bol-a. 
yiVot— -jmv-^  ;  Gethtsis,  cosmo-gon-y. 
^py-o^ — Spy-ayov;  eti-erg-y,  OTg-ait. 
tx-u—m-ox-'i ;  hic-tic,  ep-oeh. 
Aty-a> — Xi{y-o(  ;  ee-Uc-lic,  hg-ie,  iio-leg-y. 
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vffK'fiy — vofi-^s,  v6iiros  ;  nem-esiSy  nom-ady  eco-nom-y. 

trKtw-^ofuu — cKoir-^ ;  scep-tic^  tele^scope, 

amipm  =  *<m€p-y» — <nr6p-os ;  sper-m,  spare,  spor-adic, 

<rrfX-Xa> — tTToX-iJ ;  stole,  dia-stol-e,  sy-stol-e,  epi^siol-ary,  apo- 
siol-ic. 

<rrpi<l>'€i — (TTpo^^ ;  Streph-^n,  stroph-e, 

rtfi'pu — T0fA'6s;  iome,  a-iom,  ana-iom-y,  epi-tom-e,  en-toni' 
ology. 

Tpiir-€»—Tp6ftr^s ;  /rope,  trop-ic, 

<f>€p^ — <l>6p'Os ;  Christo-pher,  dta-phor^iic,  phos-phor-us. 

<l)6€yy'Ofuu—<t>6oyy'6s;  di-phihong, 

^ry-w— ^X($£ ;  phUg-matic,  phlox. 
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Prefixes  and  Sltfixes. 


§  267.  The  chief  Prefixes  of  English  origin  are  given  in 
vol.  i.  cli.  xii.  pp.  213-8.     A  full  list  of  all  the  prefixes  used  J 
in  EngUsh  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  my  Elym.  Diet,  i 
both  editions  ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  make  a.  note  here  or] 
ihe  chief  prefixes  of  Latin  and  Greek  origin,  and  of  the  fomul 
which  they  assume  in  English, 

Note  that  the  numerous  variations  in  the  form  of  a  prefix  i 
are  commonly  due  to  the  letter  which  succeeds  it. 
A-,  from  various  sources  {besides  those  of  E.  origin), 
L.  ad-,  F.  a-;  as  in  a-cAiaie;  see  Ad-. 
L.  cj- ;  as  in  a-ver/ ;  see  Ah-. 
L.  t;  F.  a-;  as  in  a-mtnd;  see  Ex-  (i). 
L.  ah,  inlerj.,  O.  F.  a ;  as  in  a-lat  I 
Gk.  a-;  as  in  a-Ayw;  see  An-  (z). 
Arab,  al,  a-;  as  in  a-pricol;  see  AJ-  (3). 
The  word  a^asl  seems  to  be  a  worn  down  form  of  Dii.  | 
hotivasi  (for  houd  vast),  i.  e.  '  hold  fast.' 

Ab-  (i),  A-,  Adv-,  Av-,  V-.     L.  ab,  off,  from;  as  in  ah- 
dieale,  ab-undancf,  the  latter  being  French.     Lengthened  to   , 
abs-  in  abs-eond;  with  which  cf.  Gk.  S-^,  away,  back.     Cog- 
nate with  E.  e/,  Gk,  ats6,  Skt.  apa,  away  from;  see  Apo-. 
This  prefix  also  appears  as  a-,  adv-  (for  av-),  av-,  i>-\  e 
a-verl,  adv-ance,  av-aunt,  v-anguard. 

Ab-  (a).     Put  for  L.  ad- ;  in  ab-hreviate ;  see  Ad-. 
^AbB-;  see  Ab- (i).     Ac-;  see  Ad-. 
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Ad-,  A-,  Ab-  (a),Ao-,  Af-,  Ag-,  Al-  (i),  An-  (i),  Ar-, 
As-,  At-.  L.  ad,  10,  for ;  as  in  ad-apl,  ad-dresi,  the  latter  being 
French,  Cognate  with  E.  at.  It  appears  as  a-,  ab-,  ac-,  ad-, 
af-,  ag-,  al-,  an-,  ap-,  ar-,  as-,  al-  ;  exx.  a-chieve,  ab-breviatt, 
ae-eede,  ad-mire,  af-fix,  ag-gress,  al-lude,  an-nex,  ap-pend,  ar- 
rogate, assign,  at-irad. 

Adv-;  secAb-(i),     Ac-,  Af-.  Ag-,  Al- (i);  see  Ad-. 

Al-  (a).  Span,  tl,  the;  from  L.  Hit,  he,  that.  Only  in 
al-ligalor,  for  Span,  fl-lagarlo,  the  lizard.     See  L-  (2). 

Al-  (3),  A-,  Ar-,  As-,  E1-,  I1-.  Arab,  al,  the  def.  art. ;  as 
in  al-cohol,  al-kali,  &c.  Also  found  as  o-,  ar-.  as-,  el-,  /-;  as 
in  a-pricol,  ar-tichoke,  assagai,  el-ixir,  l-ule. 

Am-  (i);  in  am-6uih.  For  F.  em-,  from  L.  im-.  for  in; 
see  In-  (2). 

Am-  (3) ;  in  am-brosia.     Gk.  o/i-,  for  &v- ;  see  An-  (z). 

Ambi-,  Amb- ;  as  in  ambi-dextrous,  amh-ition.  L.  ambi-, 
ami-,  on  boih  sides,  around  (also  used  in  French.)  Cognate 
with  Gk.  aiiipi ;  see  below. 

Amphi- ;  as  in  amphi-theatre.  Gk.  a(i^\,  on  both  sides, 
around  ;  cognate  with  L.  ambi-  (above). 

An-  (i);  see  Ad-.     An-  {3);  sec  Ans-. 

An-  (2),  A-,  Am-,  negative  prefix.     Gk.  ' 
prefix  ;  also  a^- ;  as  in  an-aslhclic ,  a-byss, 
naie  with  L.  in-,  E.  un- ;  see  In-  (3). 

An-  (4) ;  as  in  an-oint.    For  F.  en-,  L. 

An-  (6) ;  as  in  an-ceslor.     F.  t 

Ana-,  An-  (3) ;  as  in  ana-gram,  t 
upon,  on,  up.     Cognate  with  E.  on. 

Ants-,  Anti-,  Anci-,  An- ;  as  in  ant^-cednit,  anti-cipaU\ 
anei-eni,  an-cator.     L.  ante,  before ;  I,,  anti- ;  F.  anci-,  an-. 

Antd-,  Ant-,  A  nth- ;  as  in  anti-dole,  ant-agonist,  anih-em. 
Gk.  dtri,  against,  opposite  to ;  cognate  with  A.  S.  and-  in 
andswerian,  E.  an-  in  an-swtr.  {Jinlhtm  is  a  late  form  for 
M.  E.  ant-tm). 

Ap-,  At-  (i).  As-  (i),  At^  ;  sec  Ad-. 


,  negative 
■n-brosial.     Cog- 


see  I«-  (!). 
■,  for  L.  ante ;  see  Ante-. 

Gk,  J»d,  &!>-. 
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Apo-,  Apli- ;  as  in  apo-cope,  apA-aresis.     Gk.  ajrd,  a^-,  off,  I 
from.     Cognale  with  L.  ai. 

At-  (a).  As-  (2);  as  in  ar-Hehoke,  assagai;  see  Al-  (3). 

Archi-,  Arche-,  Arch- ;  as  in  archi-hcl,  arcfu-lype,  arch- 
angel. Gk.  apxi;  apx'-,  apx-,  chief;  cf.  5pj(tiii,  to  be  first. 
(The  nreh-  in  arch-bishop,  is  A.  S.  arce-,  from  L.  archi-,  from 
tiie  same).  , 

Auto-,  Anth-,  self;   as  in  aulo-malon,   aulh-eniic.     Gk. 
auj-i-t,  self;  nvd-  {before  a  rough  breathing).     Hence  tff-  in    , 
tff-tndi. 

At-  ;  as  in  av-aunl.     F.  av-,  from  L,  ab ;  see  Ab-  (i). 

Bi-,  double  (whence  Ba-  in  ha-lanee),  L.  bi-,  double,  from 
an  earlier  form  dui-,  related  to  liito,  two.  Cognate  with  Gk. 
81-;  see  Di-  (i). 

Bin-;  as  in  bin-ocular.     L.  bin-i,  a  distributive  fonn  allied  ^ 
lo  bi-,  double  (above). 

Bis- ;  as  in  bis-ctiH.    F.  bis,  from  L.  bit,  twice ;  allied  lo  \ 
bi;  double  (above) ;  see  also  Dis-. 

Cata-,  Cat-,  Catli- ;  as  in  cala-raet,  cal-ethism,  cath-oUe. 
Gk,  ■ar<i,  down,  downwards. 

Ciroum-,    Circa-,  round.      L.    circum,    around ;     prep.  I 
Hence  a'rcu-  in  circu-ii. 

Com-,  Co-,  C0I-,  Con-,  Cor-,  Coun-,  On-,  Cur- ;  a 
com-mute,  co-agulate,  col-Uct,  con-necl,  eor-rcct,  coutt-a'l;  and  i 
as  (0-  in  co-uck,  co-sl ;  as  cu-  in  custom  ;  and  as  cur-  in  eur-ry   ( 
(to  dress  leather),     L.  com-,  together,  used  in  composition 
for  cum,  together.     Allied  to  Gk.  triv,  together;  see  8yn-. 

In  the  word  com-bush'on,  the  derivation  is  from  a  form 
'burerc,  rather  than  urcrc. 

Contra-,  Contro-,  Contr-,  Counter-,  as  in  contra-A'ct, 
contro-versy,  cottlr-alto.  L.  conira,  against ;  whence  F,  eonlre, 
Ital.  conira.  F,  conirt  appears  in  conlr-ol;  but  is  usually  coun- 
ter-, as  in  counfer-aet. 

De-  (i),  Di-  (3);  as  in  descend,  de-bate,  the  latter  being-  I 
French ;  and  in  distil.    L,  de,  down,  downward ;  used  with.  J 
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an  oppoaitive  force  in  de-/orm.  and  wit 
de-clart,  Slq. 

De-  (2) ;  as  in  iie-/ca/.  O.  F.  oV-  (F.  rf/-).  for  0.  F.  des- ; 
see  DiB-. 

De-,  Dea- ;  as  in  de-vil,  dea-con  \  see  Dia-. 

Demi-,  half.  F.  demt.  half;  from  L.  ace.  dtmidium,  half. 
From  L.  di-,  for  dis,  apart ;  and  medius,  middle. 

Dea-,  Di  -(a) ;  as  in  dcs-cant,  di-verge  ;  see  Dia-. 

Di-  (i),  double;  as  in  dilemma,  Gk,  &-,  double, allied  to 
A'r,  twice,  and  Ho,  two  ;  see  Bi-, 

Di-  (3) ;  as  in  distil.     For  de-  ;  see  Da-  (i). 

Dia-,  Di-  (4},  Do-,  Dea-  ;  as  in  dia-boHc,  di-aresis,  dc-vH, 
dea-cott.  Gk.  Sm,  through,  between,  apart.  Allied  to  Di-  ( i). 
)ia-,  Dea-,  De-  (2),  Di-  (a),  Dif-,  S-.  L,  dis-,  apart,  in 
two,  another  form  of  his,  double ;  dis-  and  Us  are  from  O.  L. 
duis,  double,  in  two,  apart ;  cognate  with  Gk.  A'r ;  see  Bib- 
and  Di-.  Hence  L.  di-,  dif- ;  O.  F.  des-,  de-  ;  M.  E.  dis-.  for 
O.F.  des-.  Eix.  dis-pd,  dts-canl,  de-feat,  di-verge,  dif-fuse, 
s-pend,  s-port  (for  dis-pend,  dis-port). 

Duo-,  Du-,  Don-;  as  in  duo-decimo,  du-al,  dou-ble.  L. 
duo,  two ;  cognate  with  E.  two ;  whence  O.  F.  do-,  dou-,  E, 
dou-  in  dvu-liU,  dm-bt. 

Dys-,  badly.  Gk.  3w,  badly,  with  difficulty;  as  in  dys- 
tjUery,  dys-ptpsy. 

E-(i).  Ef-.Ea-;  see  Ex- (i). 

E-  (4) ;  as  in  e-squire.  This  t-  is  a  F.  addition,  of  purely 
phonetic  value,  due  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  pro- 
nouncing initial  sc.  sg,  si,  sp.  So  also  in  e-scvtcheon,  estate, 
e-spedal;  lo  which  add  e-schew. 

Ec-,  El-  ( J ),  Ex-  (2) ;  as  in  ec-logm,  el-Hpse,  exodus.  Gk. 
«,  t'f,  oui,  out  of.     Cognate  with  L,  ex  ;  see  Ex-  (i). 

El-  (a) ;  as  in  el-ixir.     Arab,  el,  for  al,  def.  art. 
im- (1),  En- (i);  as  m  em-brace,  en-close ;  see  In- (2), 
!m-  (2)  ;  as  in  tm-piric  ;  see  En-  (i). 
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En-  (a) ;  as  in  en-trgy.  Gk.  tV,  t/t-.  in  ;  cognate  with  L. 
and  E.  in;  see  In-  (a).     And  see  above. 

En-  (3) ;  as  in  en-my ;  neg.  prefix ;  see  In-  {2). 

Endo- ;  as  in  tndo-gen.  Gk.  tvhav,  tvh>-,  within ;  extended 
from  If,  in ;  see  En-  (z).     And  sec  Ind-. 

Enter-;  as  in  mkr-lain.     Y.enire;  see  Inter-. 

Epi-,  Ep-,  Eph-,  as  in  epi-gram,  ep-och,  eph-emeral.  Gk. 
(Vi,  t'n--,  f'^-,  upon,  on.  Cognate  with  Skt.  apt-,  allied  to  L, 
ob.    See  Ob-. 

Ea- ;  as  in  es-cape;  see  Ex-  (i). 

Eso-, within;  ^%'meso-lfric.  Gk-f^B, within;  from  «,  tit, into. 

E«-.  Ev-,  as  in  m-hg}-,  ev-ange!isl.  Gk.  ti,  well ;  neut. 
of  fvs,  good,  orig. '  real ' ;  for  "  iaCs,  from  Vts,  to  be. 

Ex-  (1),  A-.  E-.  Ef-,  Ea-,  Ibb-,  S-  ;  as  in  ex-tend,  a-mntd, 
e-normous,  c/-fect,  es-capi,  Us-ut,  s-ample.  L.  tx,  t,  out  of; 
also  used  intensively  ;  whence  L.  ef- ;  F.  a-,  es-,  hs- ;  E.  s~ 
for  M-.    Cognate  with  Gk.  *f ;  see  Eo-. 

Ex-  (3);  as  in  ex-odus.     Gk.  i^,  out  of;  see  Eo-. 

Exo-;  as  in  exo-gm.  Gk.  ?£i»,  outside,  without;  adv. 
from  *J  (above). 

Extra-,  StTK-;  as  in  txtra-vagani,  sira-nge.  L,  extra, 
without,  a  comparative  abl.  form,  from  L.  rx,  out;  see  Ex- 
(1),     Compare  exter-  in  exter-ior,  extcr-nal. 

For-  ;  as  in /or-/,it, /or-close  (sometimes  spelt ./orf-f/tw*). 
F.ybr-;  from  L.  Jbris,  outside,  out,  liu  out  of  doors;  cT.  L, 
/ores,  pi.  doors. 

Hemi-,  Me- ;  as  in  hemi-spherc,  nu-grm.  Gk.  ifu-,  half; 
cognate  wilh  L.  semi-.     See  Semi-. 

Hetero-,  other  ;  Gk.  tTtpo-s,  other, 

H0I0-,  entire ;  Gk.  SXo-t,  entire. 

Homo-,  same;  HomcBD-,  like;  Gk.  6ii6-s,  same,  cognate 
with  E.  same.     Hence  ojioio-«,  like. 

Hyper-,  above,  beyond.     Gk.  inr«p,  above. 

Hypo-.  Syph-,  Hyp- ;  in  hypo-crite,  hyph-en,  hyp-allage- 
Gk.  vKa,  under.    Cognate  wilh  L,  sub ;  see  Snb-. 
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In-  (a),  Am-,  An-,  Em-,  En-,  I1-,  Im-,  Ir- ;  as  in  in-clude, 
am-iusA,  an-oi'nt,  tm-hrace,  en-clou,  il-lude,  im-niure,  ir-rilatt. 
L,  in,  in;  cognate  with  Git.  (V,  E.  in.  See  En-  (a).  Hence, 
L.  //-,  im-,  ir-;  Y.em-  (E.  am-),  F.  m-  (E.  .t,-,  an--). 

In-  (3>,  En-,  I-,  n-,  Im-,  Ip-;  as  in  in-firm,  m-emy, 
i-gnoh!e,  il-legal,  im-mortal.  ir-regular.  L.  in-,  i-,  il-,  im-,  ir-, 
negative  prefix,  cognate  with  Gk.  d.-,  E.  un-;  see  An-  (2). 
Hence  F,  en-,  as  in  O.  F.  fit-emi,  enemy. 

Ind- ;  as  in  ind-igent.  0.  Lat.  end-o,  within ;  cognate 
with  Gk,  ftAn-. 

Inter-,  Enter-,  Entr-.  Intel- ;  as  in  inler-vene,  enUr-lain, 
tnir-ailst  inld-kcl.  L.  intfr,  among,  hetween ;  allied  to  inter- 
ior, inter-nus.     Hence  L.  inlel-,  F.  enire-  (E.  enter-). 

Intra-,  Intro-,  within.  L.  intra,  iniro-,  within  ;  allied  lo 
inter  (above). 

Ir-(i);  see  In-  (a).  Ir-  (»)  :  see  In-  (3).  las-;  see 
Bx-  (I). 

Juxta,  near.     L.  iuxta,  near. 

L-,  as  in  l-ouver.     F.  r,  for  le,  the;    L.  ille.  he,  that 

L-,  as  in  l-ule.     For  Arab,  el,  def.  art.,  the.     See  Al-  (3). 

Hale-,  Hali-,  Hal-,  Hau-,  badly;  as  in  male-factor, 
mali-gn,  mal-treal,  mau-gre.  L.  ma/e,  badty,  ill ;  O.  F.  mai, 
F.  mal,  mau. 

He- ;  as  in  me-grim.     For  hemi-grim ;  see  Hemi-. 

Heta-,  Ueth-,  Met-,  among,  with,  after;  also  used  to 
denote  change ;  as  in  mrta-mm-phnse,  melh-od,  mtl-eor.  Gk. 
fifrd,  among,  with,  after ;  cognate  with  A.  S.  mid,  with,  as  in 

Hin- ;  as  in  minster  ;  see  Uono-. 

Hi«-,  badly,  ill  O.  F.  mes-,  from  L.  minus,  less  ;  used  in 
a  depreciatory  sense.  It  occurs  in  mis-adventure,  mis-ailianee, 
mis-eheince,  mis-chief;  and  is  quite  distinct  from  the  E.  prefix 
mis-  in  misdeed. 

Hono-,  Mon-,  Min-,  as  in  mono-chord,  mon-areh,  min-ster. 
Gk.  /nimr,  single,  sole,  alone. 
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Uolti-,   Kult-,  many ;  as  in  muUi-ply,  mult-angular.     L. 

muUi',  for  mulln-.  stem  of  multus,  much,  many. 

Ne-,  IT-,  Neg-  ;  as  in  ne-farioas,  ne-uler,  n-ull,  neg-alion, 
rug-ltcl  neg-oliale.  L.  nf,  not ;  whence  n-utlus,  for  w  a/Ziw  ; 
also  tuc,  not,  becoming  nc^-,  and  short  for  ne-que  and  not, 

Non-,  TJm-,  not ;  as  in  non-age.  L.  nort,  not ;  short  for 
ne  u-num,  not  one.     Hence  um-  in  um-pire,  put  for  num-pirt. 

Ob-,  0-,  Oc-  Of-,  Op- ;  as  in  oli-tong,  o-mit,  oc-irar,  o/-fer, 
ap-prcss.  L.  oi,  near;  allied  to  Gk.  «iri,  on,  near,  Skt.  apt, 
moreover ;  see  Epi-.  The  force  of  oi-  is  variable.  There  is 
also  a  form  es-,  probably  for  olis- ;  which  occurs  in  os- 
Unsible. 

Oa- ;  as  in  os-lensible ;  see  above. 

Outr- ;  as  in  oulr-age.  F.  outre,  beyond,  from  L.  ultra  \ 
see  Ultra. 

Pa-  ;  as  in  pa-lsy  ;  short  Por/ara-  ;  see  Para-. 

Paliu-,   Falim- ;  as  in  palin-ode,  palim-pstst.     Gk.  jnttir. 

Pan-,  Panto-,  all,  Gk.  ttSc,  neut,  of  irat,  all ;  navro-,  crude 
form  of  the  same,  as  in  panto-mime. 

Por-(i);  as  in/ur-wB.     ¥orper-\    see  Per-. 

Para-,  Par-  (a).  Pa-;  as  in  para-bola,  par-ody,  pa-lsy. 
Gk.  iro(xi,  beside.  Allied  loE.y^r,  Lat. /<r;  and  also  to  Gk. 
vtpi.  {Distinct  Uam.  para-  in  para-chute,  para-pet,  parasol, 
from  F.  partr.) 

Para-  (2);  in  para-di'se.  Zend  pain',  cognate  with  Gk. 
irrpi ;  see  Peri-. 

Pen-;  in  pm- insula.     L.  paen-e,  a]most. 

Per-,  Par-,  Pel-,  Pil- ;  as  in  per-feel,  par-son,  par-don, 
ptl-liKid,  pil-grim.  1,. per,  through;  whence  L.  pel-.  Y. per-, 
par-,  Ital.  and  M.E. /<■/-,  E,/;/-. 

Peri-,  around,  round.  Gk.  nrpl,  around ;  cf.  Skt.  pari, 
Zcndpairi,  round  about.     See  Para-  (2). 

Poly-,  many.  L.  poly-,  for  Gk.  iraXu-,  crude  form  of  iroXu», 
much. 
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Por-  (i),  Po-,  Pol-,  POB- ;  as  mpor-letiJ,  po-^ition,po}-luk, 
pos-stst.  L.  por-,  of  doubtful  origin ;  some  connect  it  with 
O.  L.  pari,  prep,  forth,  towards,  cognate  with  Gfc.  irpdt,  to- 
wards, Skt.pra/i,  towards,  and  Y..  forth. 

For-  (a);  as  va por-lrail ;  see  Pro-  (i). 

Post-,  after.  L./oj/.  after.  Hence  F. /««,  appearing  as /«- 
in  pu-ny. 

Pre-,  Prre-,  Pr- (l),  Pro-  (3);  as  in  pre-fix.  pra-tor. 
pr-is,m,  pro-vost.  L.  prts,  pre-,  before;  put  for  */'"'"■  ^^ 
old  locative  case,  allied  to  Pro-  (i), 

Preter-,  beyond.  L.  prater,  beyond  |  conipar.  from  pra, 
before, 

Pri-,  as  in  pri-or,pri-me.  pH-vatt.  Lat.  pri-.  pri-,  before, 
allied  to  Pro-,  Pre-. 

Pro  (0,  Por-  {2),  Pour-,  Pr-  (a).  Prof-,  Pur- ;  as  in 
pro-found,  por-trait,  pour-tray,  pr-udenl,  prnf-fer,  pur-vey. 
\.. prB,  before,  in  front;  3.\%o pro,  put  (or proii,  abl.  case  used 
as  a  preposition,  wbich  occurs  in  prod-igal.  Allied  to  Gk. 
irpo-,  before,  Skt,  j>ra,  before,  away,  and  E. /or;  see  Pro-  (2). 
Hence  F.  por-,  pour-,  E.  pur-,  and  pr^f-  (for  /ro-)  in 
pr./-/,r. 

Pro-  (2).  before.    Gk.  n-pJ,  before;  cognate  with  Pro-(i)- 

Prod-,  Prof- ;  as  in  prod-igal,  prof-fr ;  see  Pro-  ( i ). 

ProB-,  in  addition  to,  towards.     Gk.  vpis,  towards. 

Proto-,  Prot-,  first ;  as  in  proto-tyft,  prot-oxide.  Gk, 
irpurot,  first ;  superl.  form  of  Pro-  (a). 

Pn-  :  as  in  pu-ny  ;  see  Poat-.     Pur- :  see  Pro-  (i). 

He-,  Bed-,  H-,  Ba-,  Ben-,  again.  L.  red-,  re-,  again ; 
whence  F.  re-,  r-,  ra-,  ren-.  Red-  occurs  in  rcd-eem,  red- 
ound, red-undant,  red-dition  ;  and  is  changed  to  rtn-  in  ren-der, 
Ttn-I.  Re-  can  be  prefixed  10  E.  and  Scand.  words,  as  in  re- 
nem,  re-eall.     It  appears  as  r-  in  r-ally,  and  as  ra-  in  ra-gnul. 

Re-  can  be  prefixed  to  other  prefixes,  which  sometimes 
coalesce  with  it ;  cf.  ra-bbet  =  re-abut ;  ram-part  =  re-tm-parl. 
Also  in  re-ad-apl,  re-eol-leet,  re-eon-cile,  re-tur-rection,  Ac. 
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Betro-,   Bere-,    Hear-,    backwards,    behind.    L.   reiro-, 

backwards,  back  again ;  a  compar.  form  from  rt-,  back ;  see 
He-.     Hence  O.  F.  a-rere  (L.  ad-rdro),  whence  E.  rtar-guiird, 

rere-ward. 


-  {3) ;  as 
S-(4);  as 


s-ure;  see  So-. 
s-pmd,  for  dii-pend;  see  Dis-. 
s-ample;    F.  s-,  for  L.  ex;  see  Ex-  (i). 
!-nml>re:  from  L.  sab;  sec  Sab-. 


Sans-,    without.     F. 


from  L. 


without ; 


Se-,  Sed-,  S-  {i),  apart.  L.  «-.  apart ;  O.  L.  W,  apart,  as 
in  sed-ilion  ;  lit.  '  by  oneself.'     tience  s-  in  s-ober,  s-ure. 

Semi-,  half.  L.  semi-,  half;  cognate  with  Gk.  nitl;  see 
Hemi-. 

Sine-,  without.  L.  line,  without.  Hence  F.  sans, 
without. 

So-  (i),  as  in  so-journ  ;  see  Sab-. 

So-  (2),  as  in  sn-her.  L.  Jo-,  by-form  of  se-,  apart ;  L,  so- 
brius,  free  from  drunkenness ;  cf.  i-brius,  very  drunk. 

Sopr-,  Sover- ;  see  Super. 

Stra- ;  as  in  sira-nge ;  see  Extra. 

Sub-,  S-  (4),  So-,  Su-,  Sue-,  Suf-,  Sug-,  Sum-,  Sup-, 
Sur-  (i);  as  in  suh-mil,  s-ombre,  so-journ.  suspect,  luc-eeed, 
suf-fuse,  sug-gesi,  sum-mon,  sup-press,  sur-regale. 
under,  beneath  ;  (also)  up  ;  appearing  as  sup-  in  L.  sup-inus. 
whence  E.  sup-itu.  Allied  to  Hypo-,  and  to  E.  up.  Hence 
L,  SU-,  sue-,  suf-,  sug;  sum-,  sup-,  sur-  ;  F.  s-,  to-.    See  Sua-. 

Bubter-,  beneath.  L.  subler,  beneath ;  compar.  form 
from  sub,  under ;  see  Sab-. 

Super-,  above ;  Supra-,  beyond ;  Sover-,  Sopr-,  Sur-  (a). 
L.  super,  above  ;  compar.  of  sub,  under,  up.  Hence  supra, 
above,  orig.  abl.  feminine.  Also  found  as  sorter-  in  sover- 
eign, from  the  French ;  and  as  sopr-  in  sopr-ano,  from  the 
Italian.  Also  as  F.  sur-  {  =  L.  super);  thus  sur-/aee  is  a 
doublet  oi  super-fides. 
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Bxa- 1^1),  in  sur-rogaie;  see  Sub-.    Stir- {2);  see  Super-. 

Sob-,  as  in  sus-pind.  L.  sus,  up;  perhaps  for  *subs, 
exiended  form  of  sui,  under  ;  see  Sob-. 

Syn-,    Sy-,    Syl-.   Sym- ;    as  in  syn-onym,  sy-slem,  syl- 
logism, sym-melry.     Gk.  iriv,  with  ;  also  found  as  mi-,  auK-, 
Allitd  to  L.  cum  ;  see  Com-. 

In  t-awdry,  put  for  Sain-l  Aivdry.     In   l-aulo-logy,  i- 
represenis  Gk.  ri,  neui.  of  ihe  def.  article. 

Ttbos-,  Tra-,  Tran-,  Trea-,  Tre- (i),  beyond;  as  in 
Iratts-late,  tra-duce,  tra-verst,  transcend,  ires-pass,  Ire-asoH. 
L.  Irans,  tra-,  tran-,  beyond ;  whence  F.  Ires-  tra-  (E.  /«-), 

Tri-  (i),  Tre-  (2),  thrice;  as  in  Iri-ple,  tre-bk.  L.  tri- 
(F.  In-)  \  allied  lo  Ins,  three. 

Tri-  (a),  thrice.  Gk.  rpi-,  thrice ;  allied  to  rpi'-a,  neut.  of 
Tp««,  three.     Hence  Iri-gnnometry,  &.c. 

mta^l-,  Outr-,  beyond.  L.  ultra,  beyond  ;  whsnce  F. 
oulre,  beyond,  E.  ou/r-  in  oulr-age.  Il  is  corrupted  to  utler- 
in  the  phrase  '  to  the  utterance,'  from  F.  5  toutrance. 

TTm- ;  as  in  um-pirc ;  see  Won-. 

TJni-,  Un- ;  as  in  um'-vocal.  uti-animous ;  L.  un-us  (stem 
unt>->um-),  one.     Cognate  with  E.  one. 

Utt«r-,  as  in  utter-ance  ;  see  Ultra. 

V- ;  as  in  v-an.     For  F.  (a)v-,  from  L.  ab ;  see  Ab-  { i ). 

Ve-,  apart  from,  L.  ue-,  apart  from  ;  only  in  vestibule,  and 
(probably)  in  vestige. 

Vice-,  Via-,  in  place  of.  L.  uice,  in  place  of ;  whence  A.  F. 
vit-,  as  in  vis-eounl. 

Latin  and  Greek  SumxKs. 

5  268,  Sufflxes.  I  do  nol  propose  lo  give  here  a  complete 
I  list  of  sulfixes  of  Latin  and  Greek  origin,  on  account  of  the 
L  great  variety  of  tlieir  forms,  especially  in  worils  derived  from 
I  Latin  ihrough  the  French.  The  reader  may  consult  the 
iccount  of  them  in  Morris's  Historical  Outlines  of  English 
ce;  and  in  Koch's  Historisc/u  Grammalik, 
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pi.  I,  pp.  29-76.  A  general  account  of  the  Aryan  Suffixes  J 
is  given  in  Schleicher's  Compendium,  &c,,  pp- 365-477;  butl 
the  forms  there  given  require  certain  alterations,  and 
Sclileicher's  work  is  practically  superseded  by  the  later  and 
more  minute  account  given  in  the  second  volume  of  Brug- 
mann's  Grundn'ss  der  VcrgUichenden  Grammati'k  der  indogcr- 
manisehen  Sprathen,  which  I  now  take  as  my  guide.  I  have 
already  enumerated  several  of  the  Aryan  suffixes  i 
p.  225,  on  account  of  their  frequent  occurrence  in  Teutonic 
languages. 

As  the  Latin  suffixes  are  far  more  important  than  the 
Greek,  for  the  special  purposes  of  English  etymology,  I 
shall  first  give  a  brief  account  of  the  principal  of  these ; 
adding  some  account  of  the  corresponding  Greek  suffixes  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 

We  constantly  find  two  or  three  suffixes  used  in  combina- 
tion ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  suffixes  in  which  the  consonantal 
element  is  fairly  well  marked,  we  frequently  find  vowels, 
especially  long  vowels,  introduced  in  connection  with  tliem, 
the  presence  of  which  cannot  always  be  easily  accounted  for. 
For  example,  between  the  root  an,  to  breathe,  and  the 
suffix  -MO,  we  find  are  inserted  t  in  Greek,  and  ( in  Latin 
in  or-(-pj[,  L.  an-i~mut.  In  this  case,  the  introduction  of  a 
short  vowel  assists  the  pronunciation.  Again,  between  the 
base  a£-l-  (composed  of  the  root  ag,  10  drive,  and  the 
suffix  -Id)  and  the  suffix  -wo.  we  find  L.  i,  as  in  ad-l-uus, 
active ;  what,  in  this  case,  is  llie  precise  reason  for  the  occur- 
rence of  long  -/-,  !  am  not  able  to  say.  And  I  have  equal 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  occurrence  of  other  vowels,  such 
as  -a-,  -i-,  &c.,  in  a  great  many  instances. 

Not  unfrequently,  it  is  clear  that  a  suffix  is  added,  not  to 
the  mere  base '  of  a  substantive  exclusive  of  its  distinguishing 

'  In  the  Glc.  »b.  ftz-ji-o-t,  I  here  define  9»n-  oa  the  bait,  anil  ftr^o-  as 
the  slim.  Moreover,  9v-  is  the  root,  -/to-  U  the  suffix,  and  -i  is  the 
cati-iruling. 
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final  vowel,  but  to  the  slem  or  crude  form  of  ihe  substantive 
as  occurring  in  actual  declension,  or  to  a  modificaiion  of  It. 
That  is  to  say,  L.  eiuicus  is  obtained  by  adding  -cus  (re- 
presenting the  suffix  -Ko)  to  the  crude  form  dui-  of  ciui-s, 

to  the  mere  base  nn-,  in  which  the  final  -:"  is  not  con- 
sidered, So  also  L.  belli'aa  has  taken  the  place  of  'bello-cus 
(as  if  from  bello-,  crude  form  oi  helium),  either  because  it 
seemed  to  be  more  convenient,  or  because  it  was  formed  by 
analogy  with  such  words  as  eiuicus.     It    is  frequently  difE- 

to  divide  words  rightly,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
always  done  so. 

5  2e&,  It  is  necessary  lo  know  precisely  what  is  meant  by 
a  given  suffix,  such  as  the  Aryan  -mo.  Of  course,  derived 
words  were  al  first  due  lo  mere  composition,  i.  e,  lo  combin- 
ation of  words  already  existing ;  but,  at  a  later  time,  new 
compounds  were  often  formed  on  the  analogy  of  compounds 
already  in  use.     It  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  analysis  that 

convenlionally,  suppose  a  sutlix  to  be  added  to  a  root,  or 
10  a  crude  form,  already  containing  a  suffix,  so  as  lo  produce 
a  new  crude  form  to  which  the  various  case-endings  are  to  be 
appended.  In  masculine  sbs.,  the  usual  nom.  suffix  is  -s,  and 
the  crude  form  is  obtained  by  comparing  ilie  nominative  wiih 
other  cases.  Thus,  by  adding  -ko  to  the  root  DHr,  we  obtain 
Gk.  6v-ii6-f,  'L./ii-mu-s.  In  this  case  the  l../umus  stands  for 
an  earlier  form  */umas,  as  wc  know  from  the  fact  that  exam- 
ples of  similar  early  Latin  forms  actually  occur ;  such  as  equos, 
a  horse,  morluos,  dead,  Jom>m,  a  gift,  enlomnn,  a  column,  &c. ; 
see  Roby,  Lai.  Gr.  i,  63.  But  the  substitution  of  u  for  o  in 
classical  Latin  is  so  universal,  thai  the  fact  musi  be  continually 
borne  in  mind.  The  suffix  -ho  is  used  also  for  neuter  sbs., 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  nom.  case-ending  is  changed 
from  -J  [o  -m ;  as  in  L.  po-mu-m,  for  *po-mo-m,  an  apple. 
Corresponding  to  this  masc.  and  neut,  suffix  in  -mo,  there  is 
a  fern,  suffix  in  -ma,  with  long  J,  as  in  Gk.  ^•i-i"i,  Doric  ^- 
liS,  l^./a-ma-  (as  in  gen.  pl./auiijrum) ;  but  it  is  characteristic 
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-a  in  the  nonL^^H 
lust,  Ihen,  1>g^^H 
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of  Latin  that  the  final  -a  is  always  shortened  to  -a  in  the  noRt,' 
singular,  though  it  was  originally  long.  It  must,  then,  be 
careruUy  borne  in  mind  that  the  employment  of  the  Aryan 
suffis  -MO  (fern,  -ua)  necessarily  relates  to  Latin  masculines 
in  -mus  {=*-mo-s),  neuters  in  -mum  (  =  *-Hio-m)  and 
feminines  in  -ma  (shorlened  from  -mii).  The  same  is  true 
of  all  Aryan  suffixes  ending  in  -o,  such  as  -wo,  -ro,  -lo, 
-KO,  etc.,  including  even  the  simple  -o  itself.  The  Gk. 
nom.  case-endings  corresponding  to  Aryan  -mo  are,  in  like 
manner,  -fwt  for  the  masculine  gender,  -imr  for  the  neuter, 
and  -fiij  for  the  feminiiive ;  and  so  in  other  cases.  I  shall 
assume  that  this  is  now  understood,  as  it  will  save  a  great  deal 
of  needless  detail  in  dealing  with  this  rather  complex  subjecL 
5  270.  The  above  remarks  apply  to  Latin  sbs.  of  the 
second  and  first  declensions.  The  fifth  declension,  in  -e-t, 
much  resembles  the  first,  with  -e  or  -I'e  in  place  of  -d.  In  the 
second  declension  we"  also  find  stems  in  -ko,  as  in  ace.  ag- 
rum,  for  'ag-ro-m,  a  field,  with  a  nom.  in  -er,  as  ag-er ; 
and  stems  in  -?-ro,  as  in  a.Qc.  pu-tru-m,  for  *pu-ero-m,  a  boy, 
with  a  nom.  in  -er,  as  ptt-tr\  in  addition  to  the  stems  with  a 
nom.  in  -us  or  -um.  In  the  fourth  declension,  the  stems 
really  end  in  -m  (not  -0),  as  is  seen  by  the  persistence 
of  that  vowel  ihroughoui  the  declension ;  as  in  gradu-s.  a. 
step,  dat.  gTadu-i,  gen.  pi.  gradu-itm  (base  graJ-,  stern 
grad-u).  In  the  lliird  declension,  we  have  two  kinds  of 
stems;  (i)  in  -i,  and  (2)  consonantal.  Thus  we  have  nub-es, 
a  cloud,  gen.  nubt-s,  gen.  pi.  nubi-um,  stem  nubi- ;  imbtr,  a 
shower,  gen.  pi.  imbri-um,  stem  imbr-  -  lex,  law,  con- 
tracted from  *lfg-s,  gen.  leg-is,  with  a  consonantal  stem 
leg- ;  uox,  voice,  written  for  'uoc-s,  gen.  uoc-is,  gen.  pi. 
uoc-um  (not  uoa'-um),  with  a  consonantal  stem  uac-;  milts 
(for  'milil-s),  soldier,  stem  mih't- ;  margo,  margin,  stem 
margin-'^;  paler,   father,  stem  pater-,  pair-',  corpus,  body, 

'  The  slcm  is  really  margm;  T«ryiiig  to  margim  \  the  Utter  appeMK 
tbc  nom.  iwar^,  short  for  margon,  SeeBrugiiuiui,CrMMi/mi,  11.331. 
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Stem  corpos-,  whence  gen.  corpor-is,  for  "corpos-is ;  op-ui, 
work,  gen.  opcr-is,  with  a  variable  stem  oprs-,  opos- ;  Ac. 

In  compounds  formed  from  verbs,  ihe  stem  employed  is 
frequently  that  seen  in  the  past  participle,  as  in  amare,  to 
love,  pp.  ama-lus,  whence  ama-bilis;  monerc,  to  advise,  pp. 
monl-lus,  whence  moni-nientum  (also  moni-mentum),  a  memo- 
rial. And  the  pp.  suEBs  itself  is  often  involved  tn  the  com- 
pound;  as  in  uidtre,  to  see,  pp.  ui-su-s;  wiience  ui-si-bili-s, 
visible,  where  ulsi-  stands  for  *uis5-,  stem  of  uisus, 

§  271.  I  now  give  a  list  of  the  principal  suffixes  that  occur 
in  Latin,  resenting  illustrations  from  Greek  for  a  later  section. 
For  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  give  only  one  or  two  examples  in 
each  case ;  more  can  easily  be  found. 

*.*  '  gi™  'he  Aryan  form  of  the  suiiiK  in  capital  letters, 
as  -MO.  In  the  instances  from  Latin,  I  give  the  true  stem 
instead  of  the  nom.  cafic,  which  often  shows  a  contracted 
and  misleading  form.  Thus  I  write  primo  for  primus,  first, 
lapid ioi  lapis  (gen.  lapid-is),  a  stone;  and  soon  throughout. 
The  atlenlion  of  the  student  is  partiiularly  direcled  to  this 
arrangement,  as  it  saves  much  space  and  explanation.  For 
the  same  reason,  I  omit  the  meanings  of  the  Latin  words ; 
they  can  always  be  easily  discovered. 

Further,  I  ask  particularly  that  it  may  be  understood, 
once  for  all,  that  compound  suffixes  are  analysed  below  as  if 
they  had  been  formed  regularly  from  the  stems  actually 
given ;  although  in  several  cases  corrections  may  have  to  be 
applied.  Thus  the  word  ttgu-a-lis  was  not  really  formed 
by  adding  -lis  to  the  stem  aqu-a-.  but  was,  more  probably. 
formed  by  analogy  with  ta-Us,  qua-lts,  and  forms  (such  as 
norma-hs)  in  which  the  final  a  is  original ;  so  that  (he  -a- 
does  nol  always  necessarily  represent  the  feminine  form  of 
Suffix  I,  as  it  appears  to  do.  I  have  no  space  to  analyse 
every  word  in  the  strictest  way. 

§  373.  List  op  Latin  Suffixes  (numbered,  for  reference). 
Observe  that,  in  many  instances,  the  sulfix  is  combined  with 

vol..  n.  c  c 
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others,  and  may  appear  near  ihe  middle  of  a  word.  Thus 
the  sufBii  -("  not  only  appears  in  <£di,  stem  of  adn,  but  in  the 
middle  oi  ird-i-ficare,  to  build,  from  tlie  same.  Moreover,  in 
the  middle  of  a  word,  we  usually  find  -i-  for  -o-,  -mi-  for  -mo-, 


■-  for  -I 


■I-o,  beU-i-{co).  Fem.  -A  (-a.  -S-) ; 
r.),   mar-i-{limo),  lurp-i- 


i..0(-^  ■/■);., 
arc-a^arc-a-i""). 

2.  -I    (-i",   '!-) ;    ad-i,  <td.i-{fica 
{iudin),  uulp-i-{cida). 

3.  -U  (-W,  -H-) ;  arc-ii.  Low  L,  gen-u-(fifxidn),  len-u-{t), 
iud'U-{i). 

4.  -YO  (-W,  -«-) ;  soc-w.  med-io,  med-u-(/ai).  Fem.  -YA 
{-ia) ;  fur-ia,  uklor-ia.  A  closely  allied  fem.  form  occurs 
in  'ie  ;  pauptr-ie,  ac-ie,fac-ii.     Cf.  al-ie-{no). 

Hence,  perhaps,  the  vowel  -i-  in  some  fern,  sbs.,  as  in 
malr-i-{c),  from  malr-io.  A  curious  compound  occurs  in 
-co,  put  for  '-i-j'O,  for  -0-YO ;  as  in  or/r-i-p,  for  *a(/r-/j'(7 
(aur-o-jo).  Hence  also  -nto  is  put  for  -nt-yo  (-NO-YO), 
as  in  txira-nto.     So  also  -l-to,  -c-eo;  see  16,  38. 

5.  -WO  ['Uo.  -«-);  ey-ao,  eq-u-{tno),  sal-uo,  atm-uo. 
-WA  {-ua,  -ua-) ;  slal-ua,  ual-ua,  sil-ua-{lico). 


Fem. 


ulH- 


6. -MO  (■) 

m-{alg), 
-MI  (-» 

-MEN, 


to,  -mi;  -W-);  pri 
Fem.  -Ml  (-mi,  -» 
1):  uer-mi. 

■MON  (-MM,  -MM-,  -mi 
(<,r.),  .alu-mn-{ia), 
10);  Ur-minn 


-);fa-m&. 


-MENO  (-. 
Fem. -MENA(-m/M);/?-« 

10.  -NO (-«o, -»r-)  ;  dig-no,dig-m-{lat). 
ul-na.     Here  belongs  -wco  or  «-fo;  see  \, 

11.  -TNO  {-/Cw,  -nrfo,  for  '-/nn)';  /r 
ama-ndo,  fte-ndo. 

la,  -NI  (-»/");  '!?-«*,  iuut-ni. 


inf,-mi-(lcil), 
mi\li). 

-y.fa-mm.n^ 
,-(ia).  See!,. 
),    See  8  and  I . 
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13.  -NU  {-««,  -»K-,  nX-Y  ma-nu,  ma-f,u-(al{).  ma-m-{fnlo). 

14.  -EN,  -ON  {-en.  -in-,  -«-,  -o,  -on) ;  nom.  pfcl-en,  gen. 
ptel-in-is;  nom.  for-o  {for  *r<ir-on),  gen.  cnr-n-is;  car- 
ii-iali) ;  nom,  ^m-o  (for  *kom-on),  gen.  hom-in-i's  ;  neiul-on. 
a.  no.  35- 

15.-  -ENT,  -ONT,  -NT  (-«(/-,  -an/-,  -«/-) ;  ag-enl-i,  abs- 
etil-i,  e-uttt-i,  uol-un-(idt)  (for  *uol-uni-ldl),  ama-nl-i,fli-Hl-i. 

16.  -LO  {-/a,  -;-//,  for  '-i-h,  -ii-lo);  sH-lo,/ac-i!<,  tran- 
ulo.  Fern.  -LA  (-/a,  -e-Ai) ;  uio-la,  eand-e-la  (from  cand-e-rt). 
Here  belongs  the  suffix  -r-/o,  usually  contracled,  with  loss  of 
f,  as  in  Uf-lo,  for  'uth-s-h.  from  ueh-ere;  d-la,  for  *ag-s-ld, 
from    ag-ere ;  pd-lo,   for  'pac-s-lo,  from  the  base    seen    in 

Also  -/-<o,  as  in  acu-leo ;  see  4. 

17.  -LI  (-/'■,  -/);  ^«-''',  aqua-lL  The  i  is  dropped  in 
anima-l,  Iribuna-t;  cf.  ja/,  Jo/. 

N.B.  The  -/i  becomes  -ri;  this  arose,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  dissimilation,  i.  e.  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  /,  and  is  chiefly 
found  when  an  I  occurs  in  the  former  part  of  the  word ;  as 
palma-ri,  milila-ri.    Hence  also  -rt-o,  -S-ri-o,  is  in  emlra- 

18.  -RO  {-ro,  -ero,  -rl-);  pu-ro,ag-ro  (nom.  ager);  pu-tro 
(nom.  pH-tr);    ca-ri-{m),    iti-kg-n-{lal).     Fern.   -RA   (-ra, 

19.  Closely  related  to  the  preceding  is  the  Glc.  compara- 
tive suffix  -Ttpo,  to  which  answers  L.  -ter,  -lero,  -Iro,  -Ira,  -Iro, 
as  well  as  -is-tro,  -is-lrr  (cf.  -is  in  mag-is);  as  in  dtx-tro, 
dex-ltro,  nom,  dtx-ler,  in-Ur-(ior),  eon-/ra,  in-trd,  in-lro\ 
mag-is-lro,  nom.  mag-is-Ur ;  min-is-lro,  nom.  min-is-ttr.  This 
seems  to  be  not  the  same  suffix  as  the  agential  suffix  -Iro 
which  appears  in  ara-Iro,  a  plough,  an  implement  wherewith 
to  plough;  see  32  (p.  389}. 

20.  -RI  {-ri,  -eri)  ;  ac-ri,  nom.  ae-er ;  pul-ri;  eel-eri. 
II.  -KM  (-ru-, -ri-) ;  da(-rtt-{ma),lac-ru-{ma).  la{-ri-{ma), 

a  tear;  cf.  Gk.  tiK-fm. 
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aa,  -ER,  -OR  [,'tr,  -or,  -or-) ;  ans-er,  sar-or,  gen.  sor-or-it. 
Closely  allied  to  the  suffix  -TER,  -TOR.     See  31. 

23.  -ES,  -OS  (-(S-,  -is-,  -If  ;  -oi,  -us,  -ui-,  -or-,  -or-)  ;  mod- 
es-{/o],  miti-cs-{/d/),  dig-n-is-(iiiao),  nefu-is-{simo) ;  op-er-it, 
gen.  case  of  o/i-us;  dec-Sr-is,  gen.  of  dee-us;  hon-or-is,  gen, 
of  hon-os,  hon-or ;  aur-or-{a) ;  Icm/^us,  wiience  iemp-es->{lat), 
lfmp-tr-{are),  lemp-or-ali \  min-us-(eu/o).  Note  the  frequent 
change  of  f  to  r  between  two  vowels. 

Lat.  -is  (-is,  -er-).  Closely  allied  to  the  above.  As  in 
cin-ii,  gen.  cin-er-is ;  maff-is-(/er) ;  cin-er-{ario). 

LaL  -s  {-f,  -r-).  Also  closely  related  to  the  above ;  as  in 
flo-s,  gea.Jlo-r-is;  sj>e-s,  spe-r-are,  mon-s-{/ro).  Also  in  suffix 
-i-io;  see  16. 

Z4.  -TO  {-io,  -JO,  -li-,  -SI-);  ae-to,  mis-so,  ac-li-{on),  mis-si- 
(on),  Fem.  -TA  (-/a,  -sa,  -id-,  -sa) ;  sec-ia  (from  segu-i),  nexa, 
for  *noc-sa  (from  noc-ere),  rtpul-sa,  m-la-{li),  men-sd-{U). 

-MENTO.  Hence  the  common  compound  sufBx  -mkn-to 
{-mtn-lo),  as  in  aug-menlo.     Sec  8. 

Lat.  -o-so  {-o-si-).  The  curious  L.  suffix  -oso  ia  known  b 
stand  for  -oAso,  as  /ormonsus  occurs  for  /ormosus  in  oldii 
inscriptions.  Ostlioff  (see  Brugmann,  I.  §  238)  explains  i 
shorlened  from  *-o-ums-so,  for  *-o-itml-lo,  with  vocalic  n; 
that  is,  it  arose  from  a  conjunction  of  -0-,  or  a  stem  vo«-el. 
with  (he  suffixes  -wnl-  and  -lo.  The  suffix  -wnl-  is  ihe 
weakened  form  of  the  suffix -iwn/ {-awn/);  cf.  Ski.  fiulra-vant, 
having  sons,  Gk.  aiiwiXi-finT-  (nom.  afinAoiit),  abounding  in 
vines.     See  5  and  15, 

25.  -TI  {-li,  -si);  ni-ti;  tna-si;  axt,  for  *ag-si;  agrts-H, 
domes-ti-Uo). 

a6.  -TI,  reduced  to -T  (-/,-«/,-(■/,-«/, -of, -»/); /ar-/ (nom.  ] 
pars  (^*fiar/-s),  gen.  par-li-s);  seg-ti  (noro.  seg-(s,  gen.  , 
sig-eti-s) ;  com-ti  (nom.  com-es,  gen.  com-Hi-s) ;  eap-ui  (gen,  j 
cap-ili-s) ;  lup-ot  (nom,  nep-os,  gen.  ntp-oti-s) ;  sal-Qt  (nom,  ] 
sal-US,  gen.  sal-ult-s).  Here  perhaps  belonga  yi«-<7  (nom. 
gui-es,  gen.  qta-eli-s. 
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27.  -TI-ON  {-ti-m,  -si-on),  ae-li-on  (nom.  ae-li-e).  r. 


»8.  -TA-TI  {-Id-I) ;  4ei-m,  (nom.  dei-tat,  gen.  dti-mi-s). 
See  34  and  25. 

29.  -TU  (-/b,  -/«-,  -A'-,  -jtt,  -«(-) ;  (7r-/w,  ri-tu-{ali),  ar-li- 
[culo) ;  f  J-ju  (for  'cad-su),  sfxu  (for  'sec-su),  u-sa-(a/i). 

30.  -TU-Tl  (-/»/) ;  («>-■/«/  {nom.  uir-lus,  gen.  uir-fu/i-s). 
Sec  19  and  15. 

31.  -TER,  -TOR,  -TR  {-/er,  -idr,  -tr,  -sor);  pa-lr  (nom. 
pa-ler) ;  rfa-Zor  (nom.  da-lor,  gen.  da-tor-is) ;  confts-sor ; 
mu-/r-{i-c)  (nom.  nu-lr-i-x,  gen.  nu-lr-l-c-U).     See  4. 

3a.  -TR-O  (-//--o,  -r/-o,  -f«/-o,  -fr-o);  ar-a-tr-o\  spec-lr-o, 
mons-ir-o,  per-t-d  0.  per-t-ait-o,  lu-cr-o.     See  31  and  i. 

The  sound  or  -Iro  was  easily  changed  lo  -cro,  and  ihcnce 
lo -c/o.     Fem, -TRA;  mulc-/ra. 

33.  -TUR-0  (-/ar-o,  -j5r-o) ;  fu-tur-o,  missur-o.  Fem. 
-TUR-A  {-lur-a,  -tur-a)  ;  crea-tur-a,  /on-sur-a.  Closely  allied 
to  31,  followed  by  i. 

34.  -ID,  -D  (-id,  -ud,  -d-) ;  Jap-id  (nom.  iafi-is,  gen.  lap-id- 
it);  ptc-ud  (nom.  pec-US,  gen.  pec-ud-is);  haer-e-d  (nom. 
har-t-s,  gen.  haer-ed-ti). 

35.  -D-EN,  -D-ON  (-rf-)n) ;  or-d-in,  nom.  or-rf-o.  for  *or- 
d-m;  cf.  o/--i>/.  or-</-iW;  rar-rf-,>,.     Cf.  14. 

36.  -TU-D-EN  {-iu-d-in) ;  alli-tu-d-in,  nom.  alli-lu-do,  for 
*alli-tU'd-eii.     See  29  and  35. 

37.  -DO  (-rfo, -</(■);  liie-i-do.pu-tri-do.  All  adjectives;  here 
the  suffix  -do  is  probably  derived  from  da-re :  thus  htc-i-do  is 
'  light-giving,"     In  composition  -di-,  as  in  limi-di-{lat). 

38.  -QO,  -KG  (-yao,  -co,  -qui-,  -d-,  -cu-,  -f-) ;  anl-t-quo, 
dui-eo,  sola-d-(o),  mus-ni-(lo\  /t-c-{undd).  Hence  anli-qui- 
(&/).  pau-d-{ta{).  Fem.  -QA.  -KA  {-ca) ;  rub-r-i-ca.  Here 
belongs  -a-ce-o,  as  in  htrh-S-ci-o  ;  see  4. 

39.  -K  (if,  -^-c,  -/-c,  i-c,  o-f);  ap-ec  (nom.  a/-«,  gen. 
d^tWiJ)  ;  appmd'ic,/orit-a-c,  ueru-e-c,  rad-i-c , /er-d-c ;  with 

oiB.  in  -x,  and  stems  taking  ~i  in  all  oblique  cases. 
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40.  -SQO,  fern.  -SQA  {-ffo,  -sm) :  e-nca,  for  'ed-sca,  from 
ej-ere  ;  mallu-sca,  from  mollis. 

41,  -BHO  {-lio);  mor-bo,  from  mor-i.  We  probably  have 
a  derivative  of  v^bhu,  lo  be,  in  ama-bo,  future  lense  of  iim. 
and  in  the  suffix  -bu,  as  seen  in  uaga-bu-ndo.  [Some  refer 
hitlier  ihe  -bt-  in  ama-bi-li\ 

42.  hit. -iro, -bri, -ier ;  as  m  candela-bro, /une-bri,  Novem- 
'ber.  Also  found  as  -bulo,  for  *-blo;  fem.  -bula,  for  *-bia\ 
as  in  s/ii-buh,/a-bula.  Here  perhaps  belongs  the  adj.  suffix 
-bi'li,  as  in  sta-btli. 

43,  Lat.  -^-.     The  Lat.  -^-  in  mili-g-are,  pur-g-are  is 
an  Aryan  suffix,  but  a  suffix  due  to  the  Lat.  ag-ere,  to  drive; 
so  also,  perhaps,  in  im-H-g-in,  uir-g-in. 

§  273.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  forms  within  parenthesis, 
such  as  (-«,  -«-)  after  ihe  Aryan  suffix  -U  in  §  273,  no.  3,  are 
forms  which  actually  occur,  and  have  been  exemplified.  Also, 
that  the  symbol  -a  (with  one  hyphen)  denotes  that  the  suffix 
(not  counting  case-endings)  is  final,  as  In  arc-u  (nom.  arc-u-t), 
a  bow ;  and  ■«-  (with  Iwa  hyphens),  that  it  is  medial,  as  in  | 
len-u-i-s.  I  shall  now  collect  these  within  the  smallest  possible  \ 
space,  omitting  all  the  hyphens,  but  marking  off,  as  is  very 
necessary,  such  substitutions  as  only  occur  mtdially.  The 
latter  are  marked  '  med.' 

I.  0,  a;  med.  i,  a.  2.  t  3.  «.  4,  to,  t'a,  ii,  to,  ea ;  med, 
ii,  i.  5.  uo,  ua  {vo,  va) ;  med.  «,  ud  (i>,  vd).  6.  mo,  md ; 
med.  m,  mi,  md.  7.  mi.  8.  men ;  med.  min,  mu,  man. 
9.  mino,  mina,  mno.  10.  no,  na  \  med.  n!,  n.  ti.  Uno,  ndo. 
tj.  ni.  13.  nu;  med.  nt.  14.  en,  o{n\  0;  med.  in,  «. 
15.  ml,  unl,  nt.  16.  lo,  Hi,  ulo,  la,  ila,  {s)lo\  med.  /. 
17.  It,  I,  ri,  rio.  18.  ro,  ero,  ra,  tra ;  med.  rl,  rd.  19.  ler, 
tero,  IrS,  tr&,  Iro,  isftr,  islrS.  ao.  ri,  rri,  ai.  ru;  med  rf. 
aa.  f/-,  a/- ;  med.  w".  33.  w,  iw,  t;  lr{i),  fr(i'),  or((),  r(i) ; 
med,  es,  is.  Also  i>  (fri)  ;  med.  er.  24.  /o,  so,  la,  sa ;  010 ; 
med.  /I,  f«;  o«'.  Also  men-la.  15.  Ii,  ti.  26.  I,  el,  U,  iil,  51, 
^•j. /iaa.tian.     28.  ldi{i).    29. /«,  j« ;  med.  A'.    30. /«/((), 
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3t.  Iir,  ir{i),  /5r(i),  sdr{i).  3a.  /ra,  do,  cuh,  cro,  ira. 
33.  Utro,  sum,  tura,  sura.  34.  id,  ud,  {e)d.  35.  din{i). 
36.  /udm[i).  37,  do ;  med.  di.  38.  fuo,  co,  ca ;  med.  gui, 
a,  cv.  c.  39-  ''(0.  M').  '<'X  'V(0,  ^('>  40-  *«,  J«. 
41.  io;  med.iw;  i»'(?).  ^2.  liro,irt',litr;  buio,bula;  bilii^) 
43.  med.  f, 

N.  B.  The  suffix  {t)  in  23,  aS,  Ac,  shows  that  such  words 
belong  invariably  lo  the  3rd  or  (-declension.  The  suffix  ni 
in  13  is  distinguished  from  ni  in  10  and  13  by  the  fact  that 
the  latter  can  only  occur  medially ;  in  i  o  and  1 3,  the  question 
whether  ni  stands  for  no  or  nu  is  generally  easily  settled. 
Almost  the  only  doubtful  suffix  is  -Iro,  in  19  and  33  ;  but  the 
latter  is  an  agintia!  suthx,  which  usually  marks  it  ofT. 

§  274,  Out  of  tlie  above  suffixes,  in  a  great  variety  of 
combinations,  almost  all  Latin  suffixes,  however  long  or 
complex,  are  formed,  and  can  usually  be  traced  without  much 
trouble.  The  chief  difficulty,  sometimes  almost  insuperable, 
is  lo  delect  the  values  of  connecting  vowels,  such  as  -a-,  -i-, 
which  may  result  from  contraction.  I  now  give  a  Inrge 
number  of  common  suffixes,  in  alphabttical  order,  all  of 
which  acoix  finally.  It  is  needless  lo  give  examples,  as  they 
can  easily  be  recognised,  and  it  saves  space  to  omit  them. 
I  also  usually  omityoK/»/W  suffixes ;  forwhicbsee§37J,  at  the 
beginning,  especially  nos.  1,4,  5,6,  16,  18,  &c.  The  annexed 
numbers  refer  to  the  numbers  in  sections  27a  and  273, 
and  practically  explain  all  that  is  necessary,  except  that  1 
do  not  always  account  for  connecting  vowels, 

%  SIS.  List  of  common  si;ffixes. 

A.  a,  1,  it-ii/i,  a-bundo,  a-c(i),  a-eto,  a-eital,  d-clo,  d-eo, 
S-eulo,  3-giH,  d-lif  a-limtn,  a-lilat,  d-mtn,  d-nco,  d-no,  d-iil{i), 
a-ntia,  S-ri,  d-rio,  a-rt-lal,  S-ro,  d-sion,  d-lica,  3-fili,  a-lisn, 
d-lo,  3-tro,  3-tu.     See  further  under  iili,  iundo,  &q.,  without 


I.  6ili,   41.     bilitalii),   4 
4a.    du-ndo.  41,  II. 
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■                    C.  ,.   38,    39.     a,   38.       , 

«>.   38,   4-      ' 

'.    39-       "-^i 

3^ 

■          ..    0-*.,  38,  14.     n-/«/(r), 

as  in  d-cilaf. 

f-f  (Vj/.  o-dlal 

39S 

■           .8.    ,/»,3J.     »,38.    "•», 

38,  24.     f-/-(" 

38,  30.     Tro, 

'V 

^H            i-u/0,  33  ;  also  cu'lo,  38,  16. 

cwndo,  38,  I 

■ 

f                D.  rf,  34.     </-*>;{/),  35.     rfo 

37- 

■ 

E.  «-i(7(";  seeWi.    ?f,3(). 

'MO.  39- 

-/,34.     i-din(i)^m 

KeJm{i).     i-la,  16.     e-/(',  17 

e/-la.  dimin 

.  SuSlK  '.      el-IU't^^^ 

{=el-lo-lo),  double  dimin.  suSix.     01,  14. 

e-ndo,  11.     fl 

«^^ 

perhaps  for  "enl-si,  15.  25;  cf,   14.      m/, 

■n/(0,  ig.     ent-ia,^^ 

15,  4-     «,  4-     f^  23  ;  cf.    1 

B.     .r,  .r(i). 

23.     er-d-bili 

iS^^H 

(or  23),  4a.     er-S'U,   23,   17. 

tr-d-lo,  18 

(or  23),  34. 

•^i^H 

ao;  cf.  23.     tro.  18.     «-.wo 

18  (or  23), 

24.     es-lal{i). 

33*^H 

33,     es-h,  33,  34.     «-/i,  23, 

5.     es-ti-co,  3 

3.^.38-     " 

-AiB^H 

33,  31.     tl,  a6.     e-lidn,  27. 

«^/ii^,™(,-),  36.  35. 

1^1 

G.  -f-,  43-     -g-o,  -g-i"'  41 

"4- 

^^1 

I.  -/,  3.  I.   la,  4.   '■-*'?'■; 

see  ii/(.     j-buHdo;  see  ii* 

rA^^I 

ic,  39.     (Vio ;  see  ao,    i-do. 

32.     i-rti.38. 

i-ftt/o,  33;  I 

-(wl^H 

le,  38,  16.    id,  34.    (-(/("n,  35. 

i-di-iai,  37,  38.    w,  4.    (^ 

n<il%^H 

u.     ii-no, i.to.    i-emi;see 

«^/.     ,-«./{r-) 

'15,     i-«i/-i*fl 

t5«^H 

4.     w-/a/,  4,  a8.     i-e-iai,  28 

I-//,  16,  17 

i-A,   ,7. 

i-li-  ^M 

/a/,  16  {or  17),  28.     ("-/c,  16 

i-mtn,  8. 

i-mo,  6.      f> 

-tr,   ^^ 

14,  23.     i-no,  10.     in-?«o.  14 

38.     W,4- 

-w»,  14.     i-or 

"3- 

1-010,24.     '-yw,  38.     -»>(-iri 

,  33.    -i-iion 

aj.     is-ter,is-trQ, 

23,  19.     iWc,  23,  34.     //,  2* 

i-lat{i),  28 

i-lim,2i. 

-to. 

24.     i-/U'ditt(i),  35,  36.     (■-«<; 

('-I'.').  5- 

L.  /,  16.  17.     /-rti/(i),  16, 

15,     l-ee,  16 

4-     //,  ■7. 

-'"'         1 

16,  4.     /(-fo,  i6(tfri7),  38. 

/-««,  17,8. 

//■»w,  i6(flr 

?)'_H 

6.     H-ao,  16,  4,  10.     /-w,  16 

{or  17}.  4- 

/-/o/,  17,  28. 

'<>>■ 

16.     i-oso.  16  (or  17),  24. 

^H 

M.  m,  6.     mat,  mm.  8.     « 

*rti-/p.  8,  34, 

m-tt,  m-il,  6 

26.^1 

<n«',  7,  6.     m/n,  8.     mine,  9. 

TU-il,  6,  36. 

w»,  8.     w« 

'  9-^M 

mo.  6.     nj«»-M,  8,  4. 

N.  H,  10.  14.     ndo,  II.     n 

«.,  10,  4.     ni 

10,12,  13. 

1-HI^H 

'  Probab[y  due  to  contraction  with  biies  ending  in  a   liquid. 

c^^M 

ttlh,  adj.,  for  &M-/0.  ifw-/a, 

M 
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<l,  15.     tll-U 
O.  0,  1,  I, 


.  39. 


i{-lu-diH{i).   10,  36,  3, 
3.     n-us  {n-5ri),  10,  7 

-J-//,  33,  17.     dr,dr. 


14,  4.  i>-MO,  10.  or-a-li,  33,  17.  5r,  or.  aa.  or((')i 
or(i'),  23.  dr-i-cso.  33,  4,  34.  5/--W0,  13,  24.  oj,  23.  oj;'- 
laH,i),  24,  a8.     ow,  34.     ol,  16.     e-/;",  25.     iS-Zo,  2^. 

Q.  qui-lat,  38,     ffto,  58. 

R.  /-(/Xaa.  r,;i8,20,  21.  r,'(for/;).  .7,  r/-^.,  ,8(«r 
10),  6.     r(i>(asin  a-rib),  17.     ri'lal,i%,2%.     ro,  18.     ru,  zi. 

S.  J(>n'),  as-  Ji*,  !4.  ag.  si-6ili,  34  (25),  4j.  si-li, 
U  (as),  n-  J'^.  ^7-  ■^'-«'>  (^"P").  24.  5-  {'Ylo,  16. 
xo,  34.  wr(('),  31.  sori-0,31,  I.  iti;  see  «-//.  j/^r,  j/ro; 
«ce  ij-/ff-,  /j-frp.     ftt,  39.     raro,  33, 

T.  /,  36.  ia-n-eo,  34,  10,  4.  /o/(('),  a8.  to/(Vo,  38,  38. 
/-eo,  34,  4.  /fr,  19,  31.  &ro,  19,  //',  24,  25,  29,  /(Vo,  34, 
38,  ti-ii,  34,  17.  /i-mo,  34,  6,  rt«r>,  II.  h-no,  24  (ag)?, 
to.  Aio.  34?,  4.  /low,  37,  /-i-we  (ftM),  24,  5.  /o,  24. 
/or,  31.  hr-io,  31,  4.  /r(»*),  31.  Ira,  19.  fr-i-f,  31. 
4,  38.  tr-i-no,  31,  10.  /ro,  19,  3a,  /rx  (in  loni-lru)\  cf. 
31.  /h,  29.  AnA>i(i'),  36.  Ar-m0(forA-M>»),  24,6.  turo,^^. 
M(i),  30. 

U  (vowel).  K,  3.  K-ffflj  see  «!>.  u-co;  see  cc.  wrf,  34. 
ui-lal,  5,  28.  u-l-enio,  16, 15.  «-/;',  17.  b-A>,  16,  ul-lu,  16, 
29.  u-mcn,  8.  u-rn/o,  it.  «-w,  to.  un/n/,  15,  38,  ue,  5. 
u-ojo,  5,  34.     Sr  {(or  its,  in /ulg-ur),  t'i.     uro;  set  luro,  suro. 

Ml,   33.       US-CU-lo,    23,    38,   16.       IU-/O,    33,    34.       m/,    36.       M-/0. 

W  (u  as  a  consonant),     uo,  by-form  ui  {vo,  ni),  5. 

X.  See  f. 

Perhaps  I  may  conveniently  repeat  here,  that  from  the 
above  stems  ihe  nom.  cases  may  usually  be  found  without 
much  trouble.  The  most  common  variations  are  these, 
Change  final  0  to  lu  or  urn  ;  final  /  10  s;  final  in  or  r>i(i')  to 
0 ;  final  on  to  0 ;  final  c  lo  x ;  and  mki  s  to  stems 
ending  in  c  or  «  (not  neuter).     But  it  is  best    to  consult 
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a  good  grammar,  which  necessarily  gives  the  declensional    I 
forms  in  full. 


Some  Greek  Suffixes. 

§  278.  Most  of  the  above  suffixes  occur  in  Greek  also 
similar  and  sometimes  in  almost  identical  forms.  I  here 
make  a  note  of  some  that  occur  in  words  which  have  been 
borrowed  by  English ;  wlh  the  same  numbering  as  in  §§  371 
and  a73- 

I .  -O  (-0) ;  nlfi-o-t,  E.  tome  \  mk-o-v,  a  member,  limb,  clause, 
E.  colon,  semicolon.    Fem.-A  (ij) ;  itXify-^,  a  stroke,  L.  plag~a, 
E.  plague.     So  also  Jfoi-o-t,  E.  exodus,  Gk.  ace.  yii^»  (of  ' 
Pers.  origin),  L.  gypsum.     The  nom.  suffix  is  kept  in  chor-us, 
exod-us,phosphor-us,  sarcopAag-us,  fyph-us  ;  col-ott,  semicol-oi 
asy!-um,gyps-um.     The  suffix  itself  appears  only  as  mute  final  \ 
e  in  pore  (of  the  skin),  scope,  spore,  tome,  tone,  trope,  tune,  type ; 
and  as  -ue  in  dialogue,  eclogue,  txergue.     It  has  disappeared 
in  atom,  bishop,  cenotaph,  choir,  da-ii.     It  appears  in  its  Irye  J 
form  in  the  middle  q\  anthrop-o-logy,  enlom-o-logy ,  mon-o-logue. 
The  fern,  suffix  appears  in  diatrib-e,  diaslol-e,  rpilom-e,  hy- 
perbol-e,  siroph-e,  systol-e\  it  is  mute  in  lyre,  ode.  pyre,  stole. 

a.  -I  (-1) ;  nom.  -«  ;  acropoNs,  melropol-is  ;  cf.  polil-i-c.  So 
also/rajr-Jj  ;  but  -is  is  dropped  in  syntax. 

3, -U  (-u) ;  Kng.y;  har-y-lone,oxy-gen,pach-y-derm. 

4.  -YO  (-«>);  V"^t.  holy.  Fern.  -YA(-hi).  Bui,  in  Gk., 
this  suffix  often  causes  an  alteration  in  a  word's  form,  arising 
from  contraction.  Thus  Gk.  '<iX^t  (L.  al-ius)  was  con- 
tracted to  itXXot,  whence  a//o-/(i/-4y;  G)s..  * iu6-yos  {SVl.  madh- 

yas.  L.  mtd-ius)  became  iituffof,  lumn  ;  whence  mes-entery. 
So  also  yXaiD-o-o,  tongue,  for  'ykix'y  i  ^^-  y***-"!  ^^^  ^^^  of 
a  strap  ;  hence  gloss,  bu-glost.  And  rt^lpa,  E.  sphere,  is  for 
atpopya. 

5.  -WO  {-0).  The  w  (F)  disappears  in  Greek;  but 
Gk.  ip86s  is  seen  to  stand  for  *ip6-fit,  by  comparison  with 
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Sltt  urdh-vas,  erec^  L.  ard-uus.  So  Gk.  «i«Jt,  empiy,  is  for 
'ur-foc,  as  shown  by  Lesbian  uvvit,  Ionic  nu^c,  and  by  the 
comparaiive  trnf-rtpw  instead  of  mwu-rfpoe.  Consequently, 
the  Aryan  -WO  is  representeil  by  -o-  in  orlh-o-dox,  cen-o-taph. 

6.  -MO  (-t«i) ;  feni.-MA  (-;i7).  Gk.  x^fui-s,  juice,  Stp-iio-t. 
warm  ;  d«-ji7,  point ;  «rvy-/ii,  fist.  Hence  E.  thy-me,  ther-mo- 
mdcr,  ac-mt,  pfg-m-y.  Added  to  other  suffixes  in  ari-th-ntt- 
U'c,  rhy-lk-tn ;  mlhusia-s-m,  spa-s-m  ;  also  in  words  in  -ii-m, 
as  ar<ha-ii-m,  barbar-is-m,  htro-is-m,  organ-is-m,paralUl-ii~m, 
tyUog-is-m.  But  words  derived  from  Gk.  neii/er  sbs.,  as 
schis-m,  sche-mi,  do  not  belong  here ;  see  nos.  8,  24  below. 

7.  -MI  (-fit).  Gk.  A'-fu-t,  Justice  ;  hence  The-mi-sloeks. 

8.  -MEN,  -MON,  -MN  (-jio).  The  form  -mn  (with  vocalic 
»)  is  reduced  to  -/«  in  Greek,  while  Latin  has  -men.  Of.  Gk. 
Wp-iiQ,  L.  ter-men,  a  boundary.  Examples  occur  in  srhe-me, 
iht-mt  :  apophllug-m,  axio-m,  di'aphrag-m,  paradigm,  poe-m, 
stratagt-m,  Ihcore-m  ;  chas-m,  calaplas-m  ;  l/aplt's-m,  c/iris-m, 
schis-m,  sophis-m.  All  words  formed  from  ypofi-/ia  (for  *ypa^ 
Ita)  drop  the  suffix  in  E. ;  as  diagram,  epigram,  monogram, 
telegram,  &c. ;  a  needless  exception  i^program-me,  which  keeps 
the  F.  form.     See  further  under  no.  24. 

9.  -MENO  {-/Mwi).  The  suffix  of  the  Gk.  present  par- 
ticiple, in  the  middle  and  passive  voices ;  as  ^tp6-iit»ot  from 
ipip-tur.     Ex.  pheno-mraori. 

10.  -NO  (->«);  fern,  -NA  (-1^).  As  in  Gk.  <rTvy-c6i,  hate- 
ful, from  imy-iir,  to  hale ;  mai-vti,  shelter,  E.  sce-nf.  So  also 
E.  icch-ni-cai,  eli-ni-cal,  from  rix-"i,  art,  nXi'-wj,  bed.  Here 
also  belongs  the  suffix  -ovo-,  as  in  6(i-iiM,-c,  seat,  E.  thr-one, 
from  ^DHEB,  to  support ;  ;(p-J»«-t,  space  of  time,  whence  E. 
chr-oni-cle,  allied  to  x«p-.  to  comprehend  (cf.  x'p-°'"'i  dat,  pi. 
of  x>V<  hand),  SkL  ki,  to  take. 

Suffix  no.  1 1  is  peculiar  to  Latin,  and  nos.  i  a  and  13  are 
rare  in  Greek. 

14.  -EN,  -ON  (-«>-,  -o»-,  -I/-;  -tjVj-ai).  The  nom.  has  ■iji- 
or  -all- ;  as  in  Sfo-ipi,  male,  gen.  apa-ir-os ;  kv-uw,  dog,  gen. 
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■v-i-o't;   here  belongs  ay-iiy,   contest,   gen.  ay-av-os.    Exx. 
ars'in-ic,  cy-tt'ic,  ag-on-y. 

15.  -ENT,  -ONT  (-«r-,  -<,«-).  The  Gk.  nom.  case  haa 
-ar ;  as  in  -^ip-av.  Exx.  arch-on.  koris~m ;  also  drag-on,  a  F. 
form,  from  Gk.  ipoK-wv.  W&o  phael-on,  for  phaeth~on. 
show  that  the  0  is  long  in  Gk.,  t  is  added  in  cylc-one  (nwX-wv), 
OS-one  (3f-o)ip).    The  characteristic  -mn-  occurs  in  horiz-onl-al. 


iC,  -LO  (-*o-) ;  fem.  -LA  {-Xij).  This  appears  in  Jld-Xo-^ 
contest,  ifi-l^o-v,  prize,  whence  E.  alh-l-fk ;  also,  with  a  pre- 
fixed short  vowel,  in  wir-oXo-*,  E.  pel-al. 

18.  -RO  {-po);  rem.  -RA  {-pn).  Gk.  ««-/«!-r,  dead  (cf. 
rin-vs,  corpse) ;  hence  ntc-ro-mancy  ;  fi-po,  E.  hou-r.  So  also 
ac-ro-lial,  cop-ro-lile,  hie-ro-phanl,  pk-ro-daclyl.  Fem.  kyd-ra  ; 
also  cathed-r-al,  chai-r,  from  *8-pn,  a  seat. 

ig.  -TER,  -TERO  (-"p-,  -npo-).  Common  in  compara- 
livcs,  as  irpd-repo-r,  former ;  r-ptirSi-npot,  elder,  E.  prtsl^ier. 
So  also  fv-npo-r,  entrails  ;  imm-rip-iot,  E.  mtstn-lfr-y. 

io.  -Rl  (-pi) ;  as  in  H-pi-t,  knowing,  skilful, 

2  1.  -RU  (-pti);  as  in  &iK-pv,  a  tear. 

23.  -R  {-np) ;  as  in  au6-ap,  L,  «i-w,  udder. 


■ot).     Here  belong  sbs.  ha\ing  -at  in 
(originally)  In  oLher  cases;  as.  nom. 

'trdS-ta-of,  later  ira0-(-o;,  vuSovt  (with 

,  later  ra6-u.     So  also  paS-or,  E. 


23.  -ES,  -OS  (..< 
[he  nom.  case,  and 
mS-ot,  E.  path-OS,  g 

loss   of  it),   dal.    •iratf-«r-(, 

z*.  -TO  (to);  fem.  -TA  (-n?).  Gk.  ffijn-ro-t,  decayed; 
whence  anli'-sep^li-c  ;  orpo-rrf-v.  a  camp,  orpo-T-ij-ydt,  a  leader, 
TTpa-T-iiyiiiia,  E.  slra-t-agem.  The  fem,  suffix  occurs  in  ytv-*- 
17,  birih,  whence  was  formed  a  new  masc.  sb.  ytni-Tn-i,  father ; 
and,  with  the  like  suffix  -rtjt,  we  have  itpi-T7-i,  judge,  itMT-T^f, 
poet,  irpo^u-r^t,  prophet ;  whence  E.  cri-ti-c,  poe-l,  prophe-l. 
So  also  the  suffix  -ru  in  Bi'm-ra,  mode  of  life,  E,  die-l;  tio-nf, 
chest,  whence  L.  i:ist-a,  E.  ^«f-/,  and  A.  S.  r;if-/,  tvi-V,  E.  ches-l. 

MN-TO  (-jtu-To);  with  vocalic  «;  seeno.8.  The  suffix -re 
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is  added  (o  oblique  cases  of  sbs.  ending  in  -fto,  ^  in  ^(i- 
fuj-To-i',  gen.  of  x''"M<'j  winter.  This  suffix  -fioTo-  answers  to 
L.-men/um.  Examples  occur  in  cli-mate.  chro-maU-c,  dog- 
mati-c,  dra-mali-c,  tinbU-tnati-c ,  pris-mali-c,  &c. 

IS-TO  (-ioTo) ;  common  in  superlatives,  as  tax-urro-t, 
quickest;  cf.  E.  -est.  N.B.  ro^nr-T^-t,  a  sophist,  does  not 
belong  here ;  see  nos.  34,  14. 

15.  -TI,  -SI  (-n,  -en),  Gk.  ^o-ri-t,  a  report,  also  ^-iri-e,  a 
saying.  Aiso  in  Gk,  i^-cn-t,  an  appearance,  allied  to  ^-ot, 
light ;  the  latter  i^ains  is  E.  phase,  and  occurs  again  in  em- 
sis.  So  also  Qa-iTK,  E.  base;  oi/'tt  (=Bjfais),  sight. 
whence  E.  nul-ops-y ;  •p8i-<rit,  consumption,  phlhisis ; 
^iii-ri-t,  a  prophet,  whence  E.  necro-man-cy ;  Bi-an,  E.  t/iesis  \ 
iK-tna-ait.  displacement,  trance,  E.  ecsfasj;  fxla-sy. 

36.  -T  (-r)  ;  as  in  wit-T-iii,  gen.  of  wf,  nighl. 

38.  -TA-T  (-T))i) ;  as  in  ojjW-njT-M,  gen.  of  ipQi-nic,  up- 
rightness, from  dfrfii-t,  upright, 

19.  -TU  (-m);  as  in  {%-rut,  outcry.  Odyss.i.  369,  Here 
belongs  the  -ly-  in  e-ty-mohgy. 

jr.  -TER,  -TOR,  -itW,  -TOR  (-r.p,  -Top.-njp.-rup);  as 
in  iro-T^p,  father,  ace.  ira-T«'p-a ;   Boi-T^p,  dw-Top,  giver.     So 

■oip,  one  who  knows,  whence  his-lor-y,  t-tor-y ;  upa-nip, 
bowl,  E.  cra-ler ;  ipv^wc-Trip,  guard,  whence  E.  phylac-ter-y. 
Add  ar-ler-y,  cau-ler-y,  eemt-ler-y,  charae-ler,  mys-Ur-y,  psai- 
itr-y.  Gk.  ew3ip>Tj-r^p,  steersman,  Latinised  as  gubtrna-ior, 
whence  A.  F.  govemour,  E,  govem-or. 

(3.  -TRO  {-rpo).  Gk.  Xi'it-rpo-v,  3  couch,  a  rest,  whence 
E.  lec-ltr-n,  confused  (in  popular  etymology)  with  L.  Ug-ere, 
lo  read ;  ^A-rpof,  a  love-charm,  E.  phil-lre. 

14.  -D  (^-ah,  -li).  Gk.  fouvat,  gen,  /um-riS-ot,  raving,  E. 
Mi£n-ad\  yu/uut.gen.yv/M^iiS-ot,  stripped  for  contest ;  whence 
the  verb  yvima^tw  {  =  yv^v-ai-ytui),  to  train,  yiint-uir-Tqt,  a 
trainer,  E.  gymrt-as-t,  with  s  for  rf  before  /;  aty-it,  gen. 
Biy-fa-oc,  E,  ^fi>.  So  also,  from  </Jif,  strife,  gen.  i^A-m,  was 
formed  fp-l£^»i>  {=i^'A-ytix),  to  strive;  and  here  belong  the 
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numerous  verbs  in  -aC'iv,  ^^(i^^^  and  their  derivatives.  The 
Gk.  -iffiv  became  Low  Lat.  -tzare,  F.  -iser,  M.  E.  -isen,  E. 
'ise  (historically,  in  many  cases),  -tze  (phonetically).  Other 
examples  of  -ad  occur  in  dec-ade,  dry-ad^  Ili-ad^  mon-ad, 
nom-ady  myri-ady  plei-ad,  spor-ad-ic^  encomi-as-iy  enthusi-as-i^ 
scholi-as'i'y  and  of -td,  in  hybr-id^  Nere^id,  Agon-is-ieSy  bapt-is-t, 
dogmai'is'iy  dramai-is-iy  panegyr-is-i.  The  suffix  -isi  is  now 
in  general  use,  even  with  Latin  bases ;  as  in  dent-isL 

38.  -QO,  -KO  (-1C0) ;  fem.  -QA,  -KA  (-107).  Gk.  KpiT-i-jcrfj, 
criti'Cy  from  Kpi-rSs,  adj.  choice ;  so  also  many  words  in  -/i-r, 
as  here/t-c,  phlegmati-c^  and  in  -i-f,  as  eleciri-Cy  gasiri-c, 
lyri'Cy  &c.     Add  demon-ta^,  man-ia-Cy  zod-ia-c  ;  phar-ma-c-y, 

39-  -Q»  -K  (-«).  Sometimes  the  preceding  suffix  is  reduced 
to  -K  ;  as  in  kXi-/mi{,  for  *ieXc-fui-ic-f,  gen.  icXi-fMi-ic-05;  E.  climax ; 
compare  Gk.  Kkl-fia,  E.  r/i>w^.     So  also  calyx,  helix,  thorax. 

40.  -SKO  (-crico).  Gk.  bi-aKO-s,  a  quoit,  put  for  *biK-aKos, 
from  diK-cTi',  to  cast ;  E.  disc,  dish.  So  also  asterisk,  basilisk, 
obelisk. 


I 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

The  Slavonic  Element. 

§  277.  TiiK  Slavonic  element  in  English  is  a  vefy  small 
one,  and  can  hardly  amount  to  more  ihan  about  two  dozen 
words  in  all,  unless  we  include  some  that  are  not  at  aii  in 
general  use. 

A  sufficient  general  account  of  the  languages  of  the  Slavonic 
family  will  be  found  in  the  first  chapter  of  Morfiil's  Slavonic 
Literature  (London,  1883).  The  chief  classes  of  these 
languages  are  the  Russian,  the  Bulgarian,  the  Serbo-Croatian, 
ihe  Slovenish,  Polish,  Bohemian,  and  Lusattan  Wendish. 
The  oldest  and  most  important  specimens  of  Slavonic 
belong  to  the  Old  Bulgarian,  also  sometimes  called  Church 
Slavonic,  being  the  language  into  which  Cyrillus  and  Metho- 
dius translated  the  Bible,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 
See  vol.  i-  5  84 ;  p.  loa.  All  the  Slavonic  languages  belong 
to  the  Aryan  family  of  languages,  and  are  therefore  cognate 
with  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  languages  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  on  the  other. 

The  Slavonic  languages  liave  occasionally  borrowed  words 
from  other  Aryan  languages,  and  conversely.  Thus,  the 
words  plough  and  saddle  are  probably  of  Slavonic  origin ; 
and  sili  has  taken  a  Slavonic  form,  though  borrowed  from 
the  Latin  sen'cum.  On  the  other  band,  ezar  is  of  Latin 
origin,  from  Caiar;    hitman  may  possibly  be  of  German 
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origin,  from  Hauplmann,  captain,  but  this  has  been  vigoroualjr 
denied  (see  The  Academy,  Aug,  and  Sept.,  1 890) ;  knoul  is  of 
Swedish  origin ;  and  vampirt  may  possible  be  Turkish. 

§  278.  Many  of  the  roots  of  words  found  in  Old   Bul- 
garian are  sufficienily  close  to  those  found  in  other  Aryan 
languages  lo  be  easily  intelligible.    Thus  we  find  Russ.  pil(e), 
to  drink,  from   -Jvx,  Skt.  pi,  to  drink;    Russ.  koval{e),  to 
hammer,    L.   cu-dert,    E.   hew,    Russ.    tu-k{e),   s.,   fal,    LaL 
In-mere,  10  swell,  from  \^teu,  lo  swell;  Russ.  die-val{e),  to  i 
place,  pnt,Gk,r£-fti-/ii,  from  v'dhk,  lo  place;  'Rms.  s!ui-shai{e),  ] 
to  hear,  Gk.  jcXu-tw,  from  ^kleu,  lo  hear  ;  &c.    The  relation- 
ship is  more  striking  in  common  words,  such  as  Russ.  maHi^    ' 
mother,  liral{e),   brother,  sesira,    sisler,  luin',  son,  doek(e)\    . 
daughter,  dom,  house  (Lai.  dom-us),  more,  sea  (Lat.  tnare)^  J 
&c. ;  dva.wo;  /ri,  three;  cheluire,  tarn :  pial{f),iriiiTr,  five^ 
shesl[e),  six;   sem{e),  seven;    &c.     Of  course,  in  comparinil 
words,  the  peculiar  habits  of  Slavonic  must  be  accounts 
for,  as  shown  in  the  Table  of  Regular  Subatitution  of  Con-' 
sonants,  in  vol.  i.  §  107.     Of  these  the  most  striking  are  the 
subsiiiution  of  s  and  s  for  the  Aryan  t  and  g;  as  in  Russ. 
ilo,  L.  centum,  a  hundred,  Russ.  snai(e),  L.  (g)tiose-ert,  tO' 
know.     The  Slavonic  forms  frequently  help  to  throw  soma  1 
additional  light  on  E.  words  where  Latin  and  Greek  fail  to  da>  I 
so,  as  in  the  case  of  E.  chew,  A.  S.  cA>w-an,  G.  iau-eit,  which  | 
answers  lo  Russ.  jtv-al'\e)  or  Srv-a/(e),  with  the  same  senee ; 
E.  iree,  A.  S,  /r/ow,  Russ.  derevo  ;  E,  appie,  A.S.  lEfipel,  Russ.  I 
ia6lo-io ;  &c.     In  the  above  words  I  use  the  method  of  trans-  I 
liieration  explained  in  the  Preface  to  my  Dictionary,  but  I  have  I 
here  distinguished  the  mule  final  e  by  using  the  symbol  (*)  I 
within  marks  of  parenihesis, 

§  279.   It  is  worth  notice  here  that  the  infinitives  of  all  j 
Russian  '  regular'  verbs  end  in  -/(e),  preceded  by  a  vowel  oP. J 
diphthong ;  this  suffix  answers  to  the  -/urn  of  the  Latin  ^upine^fl 
The  endings  are  -«/»,  -w/(f).  -tel{e),  -ei{(t),  -i/{e),  ■«//(<•).  -o/(*)j 
-«/(().     The  'irregular'  verbs  end  in  -f%),  or  ■/>'. 
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tp-al(e),  to  slee|),  ilo-iai{t),  to  stand,  sid-id(i),  to  sit,  liuh-il{e), 
to  love,  b-uil{e).  lo  be,  mo-ch{e),  to  be  able,  tl-H.  to  go. 

The  best  book  for  explaining  Slavonic  etymologies  is  the 
Etymologisches  Wdrtcrbuch  der  slavischen  Sprachen,  by  F. 
Miklosich;  Wien,  1886.  It  is  especially  easy  to  consult,  as 
being  wholly  printed  in  Roman  type.  The  primitive  forms 
are  given  in  Kick's  Wcirterbuch,  though  the  vowels  there 
used  require  occasional  modification,  by  comparison  with 
Bnigmann's  Grundriss. 

§  280.  As  to  the  time  of  introduction  of  Slavonic  words, 
it  is  remarkable  that  one  Russian  word  is  met  with  at  a  very 
early  dale,  viz.  sable,  which  is  used  by  Chaucer,  and  is 
common  in  heraldry ;  indeed,  the  adjectival  form  sabel-ine 
(Russ.  sobol-ini'-i,  with  sufliK  =  L.  -inus  as  in  can-inus)  occurs 
in  the  Moral  Ode,  a  poem  of  the  12th  century.  All  other 
words  of  Slavonic  origin  belong  lo  the  modern  period,  after 
1500  (unless  we  include  the  very  old  viozAs, plough,  saddle,  and 
silk).  Argosy  occurs  in  Shakespeare,  and  perhaps  sleppt, 
though  there  is  a  doubt  about  the  reading  (M.N. D.  ii.  1.69). 
Versl\%  in  Hackluyt's  Voyages  (1598);  slave  occurs  some- 
what earlier,  in  Gascoigne ;  morse,  in  Sir  T.  Browne ;  and 
calash  first  appears  in  1666.  The  rest,  as  far  as  I  know, 
arc  quite  modern  in  English. 

281.  Word-list.  The  following  is  the  word-list.  Argosy 
(from  Ragusa,  in  Dalmalla.see  New  E.  Diet.);  calash  (F.,from 
Bohemian  or  Polish) ;  copeck  (Russ.) ;  cravai  (Croatian) ; 
cear  (from  Latin) ;  drosky  (Russian) ;  eland  (Dutch,  from 
Polish);  hetman  (from  German?);  howitzer  (German,  from 
Bohemian);  knout  (Russ.,  from  Swedish);  mammoth 
(Siberian,  said  to  be  of  Tatar  origin) ;  mazurka  (Masovian)  ; 
morse  (Russ.);  polka  (Polish);  plough  (perhaps  Old  Sla- 
vonic); rouble  (Russ.);  sable  (Russ.);  saddle  (perhaps  O. 
Slavonic) ;  silk  (O.  Slav.,  from  Latin) ;  slave  (Slavonic) ; 
Bteppe  (Russ.);  ukase  (Russ,);  vampire  (Servian,  perhaps 
,  of  Turk,  origin);  verst  (Russian).     We  may  also  note  the 
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word   Polack,    a    Pole,    Russ.   Poliak{e),    spelt    Polacke 
Hackluyt's    Voyages,  i.  211  ;    introduced  into  most  modern  j 
editions  of  Shakespeare,  in  Hamlet,  i.  i.  63.     Some  connect 
our  i-tui(v*with  the  word  eossad;  but  it  is  doubtful;  see  the 
New  E.  Diet. 
$  282.  I  append  a  few  notes  upon  some  of  the  above  j 

Argosy   is   not   really  of  Slavonic   origin.     Mr.  MorfiH  * 
kindly  teils  me  that  the  Slavonic  name  of  Ragusa  is  Du- 
bremnik,  i.e.  forest-town  (cf.  Russ.  dubrava,  a  forest);    the 
name  Ragusa  is  Italian,  and  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
Lausa,  the  name  of  a  rock  close  by  (Pipin  and  Spasovich, 
Hist,  of  Slavonic  Literature,  p.  168).     Copeck  is  from  RusSr  I 
hopieiia,  the  100th  part  of  a  rouble,     Eland'\i  illustrated  by  thei  J 
following  entry  in   Hexham's  Du.  Diet. ;    '  EehnI,  a  wild( 
deere  called  an  Alee  [elk],  bigger  then  a  Buck,  with  mortj 
[bigger]  homes.'     Tlie  name  was  at  first  applied  to  t 
and  was  borrowed  by  Dutch  from  Slavonic,  prob,  from  Ihe^ 
Polish yVit^,  a  stag;    cf.  Servian  yf/i"«,  Bohem.  yV/f;).  Russ- 
olen{e),  Lithuan.  elm's,  stag.     Mazurka  and  polka  meant,  at 
first,  'a  Masovian  woman'  and  'a  Polish  woman'  respeo*  ■ 
tively  ;  cf.  F.  Polonaise,  Craccmienne ;  Cracovi'ak  or  Krakeviah.  I 
means  '  a  man  of  Cracow,'  also  the  name  of  a  dance.     The  I 
word  plough,  Russ.  plug{e),  occurs  in  all  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  in  Lithuanian  and  Old  Prussian,  and  the  I 
Teutonic  races  must  have  borrowed  it ;  the  true  A.S.  word  for  I 
'plough'  is  siilh.  Miklosich gives//«4^fi as  thegeneral Slavonic  I 
form,  As  to  j/rt,  a  Slavonic  form  of  L.  Seri'eum,  see  the  note  ii 
ihe  Supplement  10  my  Dictionary.    As  to  vampire,  Wiklosich  J 
gives  a  Slav,  form  vampiru,  found  in  the  Bulgarian  vampir,  ' 
vapir,  vepir;  Servian  vampir;  Polish  upior;  Little- Russian  1 
vampyr,  vepyr,  vopyr,  opyr,  vpyr,  opir,  uper  ;  White-Russian  J 
upir,  Russ,  upir{e),  upyr{e),  oiyr{e),  also  vampir{e).     Miklo*  J 
sich  adds  that,  in  Servian  and  Russian,  the  werwolf  {vukodlaK)  I 
and  the  vampire  are  confused  together.    He  suggests  thati 
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the  word  is  probably  Turkish,  and  compares  Lhe  North-Turk. 
ubtr,  a  witch.  But  I  cannot  see  how  u  can  pass  into  va, 
whereas  the  contrary  change  is  easy ;  cf.  Zend  vap,  to  weave, 
pp.  ubda  (for  '  vapia),  woven.  As  lo  verst,  the  orig.  sense 
may  have  been  '  turn,"  hence,  a  distance,  a  space ;  the  Russ. 
versia  means  '  age '  as  well  as  '  versl,'  and  stands  for  '  verl-la, 
regularly  derived  from  the  Slav,  root  verl,  lo  turn,  cognate 
with  L.  uirl-tre  (whence  lurs-us,  for  *  uerl-tus) ;  cf.  Russ. 
vtrt-iel(e),  to  turn,  twirl,  bore,  turn  back,  return. 

§  288.  Lithnuii&n,  I  have,  in  my  Dictionary,  set  down 
the  verb  to  lalk,  and  the  M.  E.  tulk,  a  man,  as  being  Lithua- 
nian. The  word  is  certainly  Scandian  ;  and  at  the  same 
I  time  the  Scandian  word  was  borrowed  from  some  other 
language,  which  Mr.  Vigfiisson  says  was  Lithuanian,  as  may 
have  been  the  case.  But  the  word  is  equally  common  in 
Slavonic,  and  may  even  have  been  taken  from  a  Slavonic 
source.  Owing  to  the  close  connection  between  Lithuanian 
and  Slavonic,  it  makes  very  little  difference.  It  is  interesting, 
however,  to  add  the  Slavonic  forms.  Amongst  these,  as 
given  by  Miklosich  under  liilki,  I  find  the  Servian  tolkovali, 
Russ.  lolkoval{f),  to  interpret,  explain,  also  (simply)  to  talk, 
to  speak  of;  Russ.  lolk\  sense,  meaning,  doctrine  ;  Lithuanian 
tulkai,  Lettish  lulks,  an  interpreter;  Lith.  lulkoli,  lulkanii, 
Lettish  liilkol,  to  interpret.  Besides  which,  there  are  the 
Icel.  mikr,  Swed.  folk,  Finnish  lutkki,  an  interpreter;  and 
Icel.  l£lka,  Swcd.  lelka,  to  interpret.  The  wide  spread  of  the 
word  is  easily  explained  from  its  peculiar  meaning ;  an 
interpreter  being  a  man  who  necessarily  brings  languages 
into  contact  with  one  another. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

The  Persian  and  Sanskrit  Element. 

§  284.  Having  considered  the  Tculonic,  Romance,  and 
Slavonic  sources,  it  is  best  lo  consider  next  the  other 
languages  of  the  Aryan  family,  such   as  the  Persian  and  i 

FersiaD.  Persian  is  properly  an  Aryan  language,  thougt 
this  fact  is,  in  the  modem  stage,  much  obscured  by  the  v 
large  number  of  Arabic  words  which  it  has  borrowed ;  and  1 
also,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  very  degraded  forms  which  it 
now  exhibits.     For  example,  the  word  for  '  hundred  '  is  sad, 
which  does  not,  at  first,  resemble  Lat.  cenlum  or  A.  S.  t 
or  Gk.  i-tiaT6v\  but  it  is  at  once  explained  by  comparing  it  I 
with  the  Skt  (atn,  where  the  Skt.  f  denotes  an  original  k  1 
which  has  come  to  be  pronounced  like  s ;  a  phenomenon  j 
precisely  paralleled   by  the  sound  of  the  F.  cent,  where  e  J 
denotes  the  very  same  thing. 

§  385.  As  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  a  good  1 
list  of  Persian  words  cognate  with  English,  I  have  collected 
some,  as  given  below,  in  illustration  of  the  Aryan  character  I 
of  Persian.  I  shall  use  for  this  purpose  the  same  system  of  1 
transliteration  as  that  given  in  Pahner's  Persian  Dictionary,  / 
with  the  sole  exception  of  using  q  for  i,  which  seems  [ 
simpler. 

According  to  this  system,  the  complete  alphabet  i 
follows  :  a  (J,  I,  Ac),  i,^/,  »,j,eh,  h,,kh,  d,z,r,s,Bh,t,th,^A 
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?>  /.  #1  \g^,  /'  ?.  *ifT  A  ">.  "-  w  Ml  ^i>'  [']■  The  order  of 
the  letters  is  somewhat  troublesome,  but  some  help  to  the 
memorj"  may  be  given  by  observing  that  it  begins  wiili  a,  b 
(and  its  attendant/),  and  that  it  ends  with  the  gutterals  q,  k, 
g,  the  liquids  /,  m,  n,  and  the  letters  composing  the  v^ord 
why.  Again,  by  observing  the  forms  of  the  written  letters, 
we  may  notice  that,  excluding  a  {a,  &c.}  and  the  Gnal  liquids 
(/,  m,  b)  and  w,  h,  y,  the  rest  of  the  letters  fall  into  classes, 
thus  :  b,  p,  t,  i  ;—],  ch,  J,  kh ; — d,  i ; — r,  s,  %k ; — j,  sH ; — f, 
z : — f,  s ; — ',  gh ;—/,  q ; — i,  g.  Thus  ihe  leading  letters  of 
this  portion  of  the  alphabet  are  bj,  d,  r,  s,  s,  (,  ',/,  t.  The 
use  of  diacritical  marks  to  distinguish  some  of  the  letters  does 
not  cause  much  trouble,  because  very  few  of  the  doited  letters 
occur  in  such  words  as  have  been  imported  into  English. 

Among  the  most  helpful  books  are :  Palmer's  Hindustani, 
Persian,  and  Arabic  Grammar;  Palmer's  Pers-  Diet.;  and 
Richardson's  Arabic  and  Pers.  Did.  (ed.  Johnson).  The 
student  may  further  be  referred  to  the  article  on  phonetic 
laws  in  Persian,  by  Prof.  Rieu  (Phil.  Soc.  Trans.,  1880,  p.  i); 
Schleicher's  Indogermanische  Chrestomathie,  which  con- 
tains specimens  of  Old  fiactrian  and  of  ihe  Old  Persian 
cuneiform  inscriptions :  and  the  handbook  of  Zend  (Hand- 
buch  der  Zendsprache)  by  F.  Justi.  There  is  an  etymological 
Pers.  Diet,  by  VUllers. 

As  to  the  older  forms  of  the  Iranian  languages,  we  have 
specimens  of  Old  Bactrian  or  Zend,  being  the  language  of 
the  old  Persian  sacred  writings ;  of  Old  Persian,  the  language 
of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions;  and  of  Pehlevi,  a  later  form 
than  either  of  the  above.  Pehlevi,  by  the  way,  is  a  later 
form  oiparlhava,  meaning  '  Parthian.'  1"hc  modern  Iranian 
dialects  comprise  Persian,  Afghan,  Kurdish,  and  others. 

§  2S6,  Many  of  the  phonetic  changes  in  Persian  are  not 
a  httle  extraordinary,  but  can  all  be  explained ;  most  of  them, 
indeed,  are  very  well  shown  by  Prof.  Rieu  in  the  article  above 
referred  to.    I  give  the  following  examples  of  correspondence 
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between  words  or  native  English  origin  and  words  of  Persian 
origin,  in  order  lo  show  how  the  known  laws  of  language 

ofien  enable  us  lo  connect  words  which  do  not  at  first  sight 
resemble  each  other,  with  a  few  notes  in  the  more  difficult 
cases.     To  find  the  common  Aryan  form  in  each  case  would 
furnish  a  lesson  in  comparative  philology  for  a  student  who    , 
desires  a  little  practice.     It  is,  usually,  not  a  very  difficult  < 


Cognate  Words  in  English  and  Persian.  E.  am — P.  am. 
E.  barm,  bosom — P.  bar,  bosom ;  both  from  v^bher,  lo  bear. 
E.  fe,Skt.  bhu,  to  be — P.  bu-dan,  to  be  ;  -dan  is  the  infin,  suffix. 
E.  bear,  v. — P.  bur-dan.  E,  hind,  v. — P.  bandan  (for  '  band-  J 
dan).  E.  bore,  v.,  to  perforate — P-  bur-idan,  to  cut,  cleave  1 
(Zend  bar).  E.  bough,  arm  (of  a  tree}— P.  bazu,  arm  (cf.  SktJ 
bSku,  Gk.  Tqx«[).  E.  bollom  (of  a  thing) — P.  bun  (5kt>l 
budhna,  root).  E.  brother — P.  biradar.  E.  brov) — P.  . 
(Gk.  o-<ppii).  E.  buck — P.  bus,  3  goat;  Zend  busa  (Skul 
buiia,  a  goat).  'E. come,  v. — P. gam,  s.,  a  step,  i.e.  acominy. 
E,  cow. — P.  gdu.  E.  choose,  A.  S.  ciosan  {cf.  Goth,  h'us-an, 
L.  gui-larc) — P.  dust,  a  friend,  i,  e.  a  chosen  one  (0.  Pera. 
daustar,  friend ;  cf.  Skt.y«jA-/a,  beloved,  iromjush,  for  *giu, 
to  like.  The  change  from  J  (for  g),  to  d  is  curious  ;  cf.  E. 
dew  witii  Jew,  as  lo  sound).  E.  daughter — P,  dukhtar. 
E.  doo-m,  a  judgement;  from  -/dhe,  to  place,  set — P.  da-d, 
justice ;  from  the  same.  E.  eight — P.  hashi,  Zend  ast-an ; 
cf.  Gk.  Irra.  E.  /alhcr^V.  pidar.  E.  /ern~V.  par,  a 
feather  ;  Zend  parena.  E.  five—'?,  panj.  E.  foot—V.  pSi; 
Zend  padka  :  Skt.  pada.  E.  /our— P.  chakir ;  Zend  chaih- 
ware;  L.yuatuor;  Goth,  fidwor.  £._/«// — P.  pur;  Zend 
percna;  L.  plenus.  E.  gall—?,  zahra,  the  gall-bladder; 
allied  to  Zend  sar-ema,  greenness, yellowness;  Ka&s.  jelch{e), 
gall,  where  y=(zh);  Gk.  ;(oX-^,  E.  gold—V.  zar,  gold; 
Zend  sar-anya ;  Russ.  %ol-oto ;  0.  Slav.  zhUo ;  Goth.  guHh. 
E.  hone — P.  san,  a  whetstone ;  Skt.  fQ»a ;  A.  S.  hdn.  E. 
hund-rtd,  A.S.  kund—P.  tad;    SiH.   fata.     E.   i 
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L.  rt-A  'E.hite—Y.tdnu  .  Zendshnu;  h.gtnu.  Y..  Itghl — 
P.  rtiz,  day  ;  I,.  1hx\  d.  Zend  ruch,  lo  shine,  L.  luc-cre.  E. 
mother — ^P.  madar.  E.  meid,  A.  S.  meord;  Goth.  m/si/d — P. 
nosff,  vi'ages;  Zend  m'izhda,  E.  mwfA,  mick-le — P.  mih, 
greal.  E.  middle— V.  miyan,  the  middle,  s.;  Zend  maidhy- 
ana,  s. ;  from  maidhya,  adj.^h.medius.  E.  mouse — P.  musi. 
E,  moo-rt — P.  ma-k,  O.  Pers.  ma^a,  Zend  tiia-onh.  E.  m^at/  (a 
drink)— P.  ma/,  wine ;  Zend  madhu.  E.  nai'/  (on  the  band) ; 
A.  S.  nag-el.— V.  nakh-un ;  Skt.  nakh-a,  Russ.  »qf-<i/(4.  E. 
Miiw/ — P,  naf.  E.  nrtc — P,  nau ;  Zend  nava.  E,  w/jw — 
P.  nuk ;  Zend  hai'm.  E.  no— P.  na.  E,  ywr-t  (alive)— P. 
SI,  life  ;  Zend  fi-U,  life ;  L.  ui-la,  life  ;  uiu-m,  living.  E. 
funt — P.  zaH ;  Zend  ghcna,  a  woman.  E.  jam? — P.  ham-an, 
that  same;  Zend  hama;  Skt.  jamu,  E.  seven— V.  haft; 
Zend  Aa//a« ;  Skt,  sapian.  E.  jw/tr- P.  /!h{ui)ahar,  kh'aher  ; 
Zend  qanhar ;  Skt.  roajr.  E.  «'/— P.  ni-shash-tan,  to  sit 
down  (for  *m-satl-ian');  Zend  Acii/,  to  sit  (for  'jat/);  Ski.  sad, 
to  sit.  E.  six — P.  shash.  E,  soolh,  adj.  true ;  s.  truth. — 
P.  hasi-u,  trudi,  allied  to  hast-J,  cxisient,  being  ;  Zend  Airit, 
being,  existent,  actual,  pres.  part,  of  ah,  to  be  (  =  Skt.  as, 
lo  be).  E.  tow,  A.  S.  sugu—V.  khuk;  Ski.  sukara,  a  hog. 
E.  stand — P.  i-sla-dan;  L.  sta-re.  E.  i/ur — P.  i-star-a. 
E.  Jiwo/,  S. — P.  khwat;  Skt.  sveda;  cf.  W.  chwys',  sweat 
E.  /car,  V. — P.  dar-idan ;  Gk.  itfi-^ir.  E.  /en—?,  dak. 
E.  loath— V.  dandan.  E.  t*«'— P. ''«.  E.  thirs-ly—V.  tish-na, 
thirsty  ;  Zend  tarsh-na,  thirst ;  Skt.  tarsha,  thirst.  E.  three — 
P.  sih;  Pehlvi  si,  ft;  Zend  thri.  £.  thunder — P.  tundar. 
E.  KMJr/n — P.  ^arw.  E.  wtave—'S.  haf-t,  woven,  baf-tan, 
to  weave,  baf,  a  weaving  instrument ;  Zend  vap,  lo  weave  ; 
ub-da  (for  'vap'ta),  woven.  E.  wind — P.  bad;  Zend  vSta. 
E.  worth,  to  become;  A.  S,  iiKorlh-a».—P.  gurd-idan,  to 
become  ;  Pehlevi  varl-itan ;  Zend  porrt.  E.  wolf—?,  gurg ; 
Zend  T'^Aria  ;  Russ.  volk(e).     E.  wrorA.— P.  vars-iilan,  warz- 

I  '  Svi  i»  the  regaUr  antecedent  of  South -wilian  /•w.  thu  Nuith-walian 
(Au/ofbook-Weljh.'— Rliyi,i«/.  (w  H'</j^  Phttelogy.  ind  cd,  p.  16O. 
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Idan,  lo  practise,  exercise ;  Zend  vares,  to  work.  E.  whtH 
(cognate  with  Gk.  itunXot) — P.  charkk,  a  wheel ;  Zend  ekakhra  % 
Rus3,  kol-tso.  E.  white— ^.  sapdd;  Zend  {paiia,  white,  SkL 
fvela.  E,  yoke — P.  yiigfi.  E.  young — P.  jawan,  javan ; 
Zendj'(rt'fl»,  a  young  man. 

§  287.  I  shail  now  attempt  to  give  a  list  of  words 
derived  from  the  Persian.  An  excellent  account  of  Eastern 
words  occurring  in  French  is  that  by  Devie,  as  printed 
in  the  supplement  to  Littr^'s  French  Dictionary.  See 
also  the  Glossary  of  Anglo-Indian  Words,  by  Colonel 
Yule. 

As  to  the  period  of  introduction  of  the  following  words,.! 
most  of  ihem  are  not  found  till  the  modem  period,  i.  e.  tQl  I 
after  1500.  But  there  are  some  interesting  exception8.J 
Thus  azure  occurs  in  Chaucer,  and  even  earlier,  and  is  v 
known  as  an  heraldic  term.  Caper  (the  plant)  is  s 
eaperis  in  Wyclif,  Eccl.  xiu  g  ;  he  a!so  has  cymper,  cinnabar  f\ 
Jer.  xxii.  14.  Carcase^  is  in  Hampole's  Prick  of  Conscience.  | 
Check,  chess,  exchiqutr,  are  al!  in  early  use.  Hazard  i; 
Havelok,  2326;  and  so  is /a&™/-,  3329.  Lemon,  orange,  a.ad  1 
peach  are  all  mentioned  together  in  Lydgate  (Minor  Poems, 
p.  ig).  Magic,  parvis,  laffata,  tiger,  all  occur  in  Chaucer; 
as  well  as  cclewale,  the  M.  E,  spelling  of  zedoary.  Our  \ 
earliest  Pers,  word  is  paradise,  in  Layamon,  24122.  Sodt,  I 
as  a  term  in  chess,  occurs  in  the  Promplorium  Parvulorum,  j 
but  must  have  been  known  earlier.  Satrap  is  spelt  satrapar  I 
and  salraper  in  the  Wars  of  Alexander ;  Wyclif  has  the  very  ' 
form  satrap,  Eng.  Works,  ed.  Matthew,  pp.  7,  491.  Searl^  , 
occurs  in  P.  Plowman,  B.  ii,  1 5. 

Many  of  the  words  did  not  reach  us  directly,  but  came 
through  various  channels,  including  Greek,  Arabic  and 
Turkish ;    and  especially  through  Latin  and  the  Romance  J 

'  Carcaie  a  not  wholly  Persian.     Il  Kcmi  to  have  been  hata  |i 
other  source,  donftued  with  deiivfttive*  tti  Pen.  larkaiA,  a  quiver, 
the  Nevf  E.  Dklioaaiy. 
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languages,     These  are  indicated  in  the  Dictionary,  and  ed., 
pp.  759.  835- 

5  388.  Word-liat.  Anil  (with  Arab,  article),  whence 
anil-ine ;  asparagus';  avadavat  {from  Ahmed-ahad,  where 
Ahmed  vi,  Arabic,  and  abad\%  Persian);  azure.  Bakhshish, 
balas  (ruby),  bang  (Indian  hemp,  Peis.  bang,  Urdu  bhang), 
bashaw,  bazaar,  bezique  {F.  besigut,  besy,  Pers.  bazichi,  bdzi, 
a  game),  bezoar,  borax,  buibul.  Calabash,  calender  (a  kind 
of  wandering  monk),  caravan,  caravanserai,  carboy,  carcase ', 
check,  chequer,  chess,  chicanery  (?),  cinnabar  (cinoper). 
Demijohn,  dervish,  divan,  durbar.  Exchequer,  finnan,  ghoul '. 
gypsum,  hazard,  houri.  Jackal,  jargonelle,  jasmine,  jujube, 
julep.  Khan  (an  inn,  P.  khana,  house ;  also,  lord  ',  P.  khan, 
lord);  khedive,  kiosk  (Turk.,  from  P.),  lascar,  laudanum  (?), 
lemon,  lilac,  lime  {the  fruit).  Magic,  mate  (at  chess), 
mummy,  myrtle.  Narghileh  {a  pipe,  set  Devic),  nilghau. 
Orange,  ounce  (the  quadruped ;  of  doubtful  origin).  Para- 
dise {or  parvis),  parasang',  Parsee,  pasha,  peach,  peri', 
pistachio.  Rice,  rook  (at  chess).  Sandal  (?),  saraband, 
sash,  satrap,  scarlet,  scimetar,  sepoy,  serai,  shah',  shawl, 
spinach,    labour  {or  tambour),   talTeta,    lambourine,   tiara, 

'  Doubtful ;  Jusli  gives  Zend  (fartgia,  ihe  b»tb  of  an  arrow,  lit.  a 
iprout,  from  the  verb  iparig,  lo  sprout,  and  compares  ii  with  Gk, 
dmrdpoYK.  Cf.  Pen.  iipargham,  the  name  of  ui  odorifecoas  herb 
(Richardson). 

*  See  note  on  pretiont  page. 

'  An   Arabic  word ;    but  Devie  tayi  the  Arab,   word   is  of  Pen. 

'  But  kkan.  in  the  icnse  of  "lord,'  is  of  Tatar  origin, 
'  Mod.  Voi.  farsang  \  Justi,  s.  v.  o^an,  lays  thai  Zend  Ofan,  a  stone, 
is  the  P.  sang,  a  stone:  and  tlial/nTOJonj  means  'from  Ihe  milettODet,' 
i,  e,  IJOtn  mark  to  mark  ;  the  prep,  being,  apparently,  ZeQit  fairi,  loine- 
tliOM  o«ed  in  the  sense  of '  from.' 

*  Z/aiA  fairiia,  the  name  of  a  race  of  evil  female  spirits,  who  decdved 
■nea  by  their  beauty  ;  afterwards,  in  the  later  mythology,  a  race  of 
beantifnl  fairiet.     P'lom  the  root  par,  in  (he  sense  ■  to  overpower.' 

*  Shortened  from  O,  Pen.  iAjdjratbifa,  king,  inler  ;  from  iAii,  to  role 
(Skt.  isAi). 
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tiger',  tulip,  turban,    turquoise.      Van  {short  /or  caravan),  j 
zamtndar,  zanana,  zedoary,  Zend. 

§  289.  I  have  not  included  giaour,  with  its  variant  guehcr, 
fire -worshipper,  as  it  seems  to  be  of  Arabic  origin  (§  305). 

The  list  might  be  considerably  extended  by  adding  less 
usual  words,  such  as ;  mahur,  a  gold  coin,  P.  mtthr,  muhur\  j 
piOau,  from  P.  pilav,pilav,  a  dish  of  rice  and  meat ;  shekarry, 
from  P.  shikari,  a  hunter,  sportsman ;  sirdar,  the  head  of  I 
a  set  of  palanquin 'bearers,  from  P.  sardar,  chief;  ioflttt 
ioftah,  a  student  (Turkish,  from  Persian) ;  iopky  (see  Yule) ; 
&c. 

§  290.  Table  or  Slbstitdtion  of  Consonants. 

I  append  a  table  of  the  more  usual  substitution  of  coq-| 
sonants;  to  be  compared  with  that  in  vol.  i.  p.  125. 


Aryan. 

Sit. 

Zend. 

Pinian. 

Teulonk. 

G 
K 
GH 

,u 

I.  lb 

5.  « 

\ 

K 

(KH)H 
G 

Gw 

(KHw^Hw 
tGw)G 

D 
T 
DH 

d 

d 
d 

d 
t,d 

d 

T 
TH 

D 

B 
P 
BH 

b 

b 
P 

b 
P 

P 

tPHjF 

'  Zend<r/Jri,aninow(fromlti>wiftiiess):  the orig. sense i» 'pointed,*  ' 
from  fry  (■•Skt.  f^),  to  be  tharp,  Cor  *//(];;  co-nidicxtc  with  E.  ffwAi  ( 
sling. 
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In  the  P.  sih,  for  '  three,'  the  Aryan  T  (here  Zend  Ih)  is 
changed  to  J.  We  should  also  observe  the  frequent  change 
of  Aryan  S  to  P.  h,  as  in  P.  hapian^  seven  ;  and  its  occasional 
change  to  sh.,  as  in  mush,  a  mouse.  The  fonner  change  is 
common  in  Zend,  as  in  the  root  ah  (for  as),  lo  be.  Very 
curious  is  the  change  of  Aryan  SW  to  Zend  7,  P.  kh,  as  in 
Skt.  ^>asr  (sister),  Zend  gaiihar,  P.  kh'after.  Also,  of  Aryan 
KW  to  Zend  fp,  as  in  Skt.  fve!a,  Zend  (pacta,  P.  japeid, 
E.  while  ;  SkL  afva,  Zend  flf/n,  P.  asp,  L.  eguus.  We  may 
also  note  the  occurrence  of  Zend  v,  P.  i  or  ^,  for  W ;  as  in 
Zend.  vSla,  P.  b^d,  E.  wind\  V.gurg,  E.  wolf.  So  also  rose 
is  derived  (through  French,  Latin,  and  Greek)  from  Armenian 
(and  Arab.)  ward,  which  in  P.  becomes  f»/, 

§  201.  Sanakrit.  It  might  t«  supposed  that  all  words 
borrowed  from  Sanskrit  must  have  been  borrowed  since 
1757.  the  dale  of  the  batlle  of  Plasscy,  and  the  beginning  of 
our  dominion  in  India.  But  languages  of  Sanskrit  origin 
have  existed  there  all  the  while,  and  several  Sanskrit  words 
found  IheJr  way  to  England  during  the  middle  ages,  more  or 
less  disguised  in  a  Latin  or  French  dress.  Thus  the  allitera- 
tive romance  of  Alexander  and  Dindimus,  translated  from 
the  Latin  in  the  middle  of  the  i4lh  century,  tells  us  about 
"  the  Bragmanus  pore,"  i.  e.  the  poor  Brahmins,  where  the 
Latin  original  has  Bragmani.  Indeed,  the  name  Dindimus, 
who  was  a  supposed  king  of  the  Brahmins,  is  of  Sanskrit 
origin;  the  Latin  text  has  Dandamis,  which  is  just  the  Skt. 
daniin,  one  who  bears  a  mace,  from  rfanda,  a  mace,  sceptre, 
staff  of  justice,  from  the  root  rfjnd,  to  chastise;  it  was  also 
used  to  signify  an  ascetic,  or  religious  devotee,  one  in  the 
fourth  (and  highest)  stage  of  Brahminjcal  life-  See  Manu, 
vi.  53.  The  words  hemp  and  pepper,  both  of  Sanskrit  origin, 
found  their  way  into  Greek  and  Latin,  and  thence  into 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  words  ieryl  and  nard  occur  in  the 
Vulgate  version  of  the  Bible,  and  in  Wyclifs  translaUon. 
Gtngtr  is  mentioned  in  the  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  370.     Sendal 
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(fine  stuff),  sugar,  and  sulphur  occur  in  Chaucer.     Mace  (the   ( 
spice)  ia  mentioned  in  the    Liber    Albus,  p.    230,  and   in 
Mandeville's  Travels,  c.  18. 

•  5  393.  Word-liat.     Tlie  rdlowing  is  a  list  of  the  principal 
words  from  ihis  source. 

Algum,  avalar,  banyan,  brahmin,  beryl  {whence  brilliant), 
camphor,  candy,  carmine,  champak,  cheeta  ',  chintz,  cowrj'  *,    , 
crimson,  ghee ',  ginger,  hemp,  indigo,  jaggery ',  juggernaut ', 
jungle,   kermes,  lac  (shell-lac),  lac  (of  rupees),  lacquer  {or 
lacker),  lake  (the  colour),  loot  (Hind.),  mace  (the  spice*), 
mandarin,  musk,  muscadel  {or  muscatel),  mascadine,  nard, 
nautch  ',  paddy  (Malay),  palanquin,  pawnee    (Hindustani),    , 
pepper,  punch  (the  liquor),  pundit,  pimkah,  rajah,  rajpoot 
(Hindustani),    rupee,    saccharine,    sandal  (wood),    Sanskrit  1 
sendal  (or  cendal),  sugar,  sulphur,  suttee,  Veda. 

§  283.  No  doubt  the  list  might  be  increased.    The  curioui 
term  fagle-wood,  as  another  name  for  alors-wood  {A!oexyl» 
agalloehum)  is  due  to  a  corruption  of  its  Skt.  name  agunt  | 
(lit.  '  not  heavy  ').    The  Deccan  means '  the  right  hand,'  hence 
'  tlie  South,"  with  reference  to  a  person  who  turns  eastward. 
Gunny,  a  coarse  kind  of  sacking,  is  from  Hind,  go^l,  Skt.    1 
goai,  a    sack.     Mahout,    an    elephant-driver,   is   the    HiiuL  , 
mahamat,  Skt.  makd-mdira,  lit.  '  great  in  measure,'  a  hlg^ 
officer,  so  applied.     Nirvana,  is  the  Skt.  nir-vana,  lit. '  being 
blown  out '  or  '  being  extinguished.'  hence  '  final  beatitude ' ; 
from  nis,  out,  and  vd,  to  blow.     Sikh  is,  literally,  ■  disciple';    , 
cf.  Skt.  (ishya,  disciple;  from  (as.  to  teach. 

5  284.  But  the  principal  use  of  Skt.   is  in  comparative 

'  Sec  Yule's  Anglo- Indian  Glossary ;  «lio  my  Concise  Etytn.  Diet, 
3rd  ed.  188?.     Cf.  i  J96,  p.  414. 

*  1  have  given  ctmiry  Irom  Iliad  Jaatri,  x  smatl  ihi'll.    Thlt  is  n(^    < 
to   far  I    but  Ihc  Miod.  word  is  fnim  Skt.  kaparda,  with  tht   ■ 
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philology.  The  extreme  fullness  and  excellent  preservation 
of  its  forms  and  inflexions  arc  often  of  great  assistance.  It 
frequently  preserves  consonants  that  are  lost  in  Greek;  on 
the  other  hand,  Greek  has  best  preserved  the  Aryan  vowels, 
whereas  Sanskrit  has  reduced  the  five  primary  short  vowels 
a,  e,  I,  S,  a  to  only  three  primary  short  vowels,  viz,  a,  /,  and  u. 
The  Skt.  /  and  d  are  both  long,  and  result  from  diphthongs 
or  vowei -combinations.  It  must,  however,  be  added  thai  the 
original  Aryan  had  original  long  vowels  and  original  diph- 
thongs as  well  as  the  five  short  vowels,  It  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  enter  further,  in  this  place,  into  this  extremely 
important  subject.  Some  further  information  is  ^ven  in 
vol  i,  in  Chapters  Vll  and  VIII. 

§  29B.  Hindtistani.  It  is  convenient  to  consider  here 
the  few  English  words  of  Hindustani  origin. 

Besides  Sanskrit,  which  is  strictly  a  literary  language, 
various  vernacular  languages  are  spoken  in  India,  which  are 
of  Aryan  origin,  and  are  allied  to,  rather  than  descended 
from,  the  classical  Sanskrit.  The  chief  of  these  arc  Hindi, 
Hindustani  or  Urdu,  Bengali,  Punjabi,  Sindhi,  Gujaraihi, 
Malirathi,  and  Uriya. 

Hindi  chiefly  conhnes  itself  to  terms  of  native  or  Sanskrit 
origin,  avoiding  much  admixture  of  foreign  terms,  and  it 
employs  the  Sanskrit  character.  Hindustani  or  Urdu  (i.e. 
the  'camp'  lan^age,  from  the  Tatar  urdii,  a  camp,  an 
army,  E.  Aerde)  is  of  a  very  mixed  character,  being  largely 
made  up  of  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Tatar  words  grafted  upon 
the  old  Hindi  slock '.  It  employs  the  Persian  alphabet,  with 
the  addition  of  the  three  cerebral  letters,  (,  d,  and  r,  distin- 
guished from  /,  d,  and  r  by  being  marked  with  your  dots.  It 
is  remarkable  for  being  very  widely  diffused  throughout 
India,  and  for  being  more  generally  understood  than  any 
Other  medium  of  communication.  As,  however,  it  contains 
1  element. 
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some  of  ihe  worda  borrowed  from  it  are  not  of  Aryan  origin. 
The  present  place  is,  nevertheless,  the  most  convenient  place 
for  considering  it. 

5  398.  Word-liat.  The  following  words  appear  to  be  of 
Hindustani  origin. 

Anna  (w  ana),  bandanna,  bangle,  chutny,  dacoil,  dawk, 
gavial,  ghaut,  nullah,  puggry  (or  puggery),  shampoo,  thug, 
toddy,  lopee  (a  hat,  Hind,  lopi),  wallah  fin  the  hybrid  term 
'  competilion-wallah '). 

Also  the  following,  borrowed  from  or  due  to  Sanskrit : — 
cheela,  chintz,  cowry,  ghee,  gunny,  loot,  mahout,  nautch, 
pawnee,  rajpoot.     See  |§  29a,  293. 

For  further  information  as  to  these  words,  see  my  Conciae 
Etym.  Diet,,  3rd  ed.,  and  especially  Yule's  Glossary  of  Anglo- 
Indian  Words, 

§  287.  Hindi,  Bengali,  and  Marathi.  The  word  rum, 
adj.,  in  the  sense  of  '  queer,'  is  of  Gypsy  origin,  answering  to 
the  Hindi  Aem,  with  initial  cerebral  rf,  Skt.  Aomba,  a  man  of 
low  caste,  who  makes  his  living  by  singing  and  dancing  (see 
Diet.).  Bungalow  and  dingy  are  of  Bengali  origin ;  and  so 
is  lom-lom,  according  to  H.  H.  Wilson ;  though,  as  ihe  word 
is  of  imitative  origin,  it  belongs,  as  Yule  remarks,  '  to  no 
language  in  particular.'  PaUhouli  answers  to  Bengali  paeka- 
pal  (Yule);  and,  as  it  is  also  called  patch-leaf,  it  is  just 
possible  that  the  final  syllable  -/i  is  a  corruption  of  th< 
English  lea/. 

According  to  H.  H.  Wilson,  piee  is  of  Marathi  origin; 
Yule  gives  it  as  Hindustani. 

The  word  jaggery  is  a  Canarese  form,  though  it  is  not 
Dravidian,  but  Aryan ;  being  a  mere  corruption  of  the  Skt. 
(arkard,  whence  siso  the  E.  form  iugar. 
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Tbr  Semitic  Element. 

§  298.  It  was  once  a  fashion  to  derive  native  English 
words  from  Latin,  native  Latin  words  from  Greek,  and 
native  Greek  words  from  Hebrew,  with  the  surprising  result 
that  native  English  words  were  derived  from  Hebrew  by 
three  removes,  each  of  which  required  that  any  needful 
amount  of  violence  might  be  done  to  the  form  of  a  word. 
This  sort  of  thing  is  even  yet  not  quite  extinct.  Thus,  in 
Dr.  Chamock's  Nuces  Etymologicas,  published  in  1889,  we 
are  assured  that  filberl  is  derived  from  Lat,  nux  Avellana, 
which  passed  through  the  following  imaginary  changes ; 
first  of  all  English  people  said  Ave!  nut  (of  which  no  in- 
stance is  recorded),  then  vflnul  {equally  unauthorised),  then 
ftlnitl  (unrecorded),  then  filnut  (unrecorded),  then  filmud 
(unrecorded),  then  filbud  (unrecorded),  then  filbtrtS,  and 
finally  fiWert.  Similarly,  we  leam  from  the  same  source 
that  the  E.  herring  is  derived,  through  the  Low  Latin  forms 
harttiga,  hartnge,  harmcc,  hariet,  harfcis,  from  the  Lat. 
hatuis,  gen.  case  of  hakx,  or  aUx,  pickle,  which  is  from 
ihe  Gk.  oXnf,  oXoi,  aXo(,  gen,  of  oXt,  the  sea.  We  have, 
accordingly,  to  suppose  that  a  herring  is  a  pickled  fish 
derived  from  the  sali  sea. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that,  but  for  the  influence  of  the 
Bible,  and  Eastern  commerce,  English,  as  being  one  of  the 
Aryan  languages,  would  have  been  almost  wholly  uninfluenced 
by  languages  of  the  Semitic  family.    The  chief  point  of  con- 
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tact  between  Aryan  and  Semitic  is  seen   in  Greek,  which 
borrowed  several  words  Trom  the  latter  slock. 

§  299.  The  Semitic  family  of  languages,  so  called  frotn 
Shetn,  the  son  of  Noah,  may  be  divided  into  four  principal 
classes,  as  follows,  (i)  The  recendy  discovered  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian,  (a)  The  Aramaean,  including  Syriac  and  the 
so-called  Chaldee ;  with  the  allied  Samaritan.  (3)  The 
Hebrew;  to  which  are  closely  related  the  Moabile,  the 
Phcenician,  and  the  Punic.  (4)  The  Arabic,  the  sacred  lan- 
guage of  [he  Moslems,  existing  both  as  a  literary  language 
and  in  a  great  variety  of  spoken  dialects ;  and  the  Elhiopic. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  many  terms  and  phrases, 
familiar  to  us  from  their  occurrence  in  llie  New  Testament, 
belong  rather  to  Aramaic  or  Syriac  than  lo  Hebrew.     They  i 
are  discussed  in  Kamzsch's  Grammalik  dts  Biblhch-Art 
Yschen,  Leipzig,  1884,  pp.  8-iz,  who  calls  the  New  Testameu 
words  Western  Aramaic.     Such  are:  Abba,  father,  (aMa)'; 
aceldama,  field  of  blood  (khagal,  field,  demd,  blood) ;  bar,  soit^ 
{bar) ;  Bctl%fbul,  probably  an  altered  form  of  Beelzebub  (Jteel  ] 
zebiib,  lord  of  flies);  Bethesda  {beith  khesda.  house  of  grace);    1 
Boarterga;    Cephas   {kripha,    rock),    Gabbaiha    (gabellta,   an 
elevated   place,    related   to    Heb.  gab,   something   arched); 
Goigoiha  (gulgaila,   Syr.  gagulla,  Heb.  gulgoUlh,  a  skull); 
tphphaiha  (elhphalakh,  be  thou  opened;  cf.  l\eh. pdlhakk,  to 
open) ;  mammon,  riches  {mamond) ;  Martha,  lady  {from  mar, 
lord) ;  Messiah,  anointed  {meshiiAd,  Heb.  mdsit\a)/ih);  pascha,  ^ 
passover   (Heb.  pesakh);    Hab/iom,  my  master  (cf.  rabbi)\  1 
Raca,  foolish,  lit.  empty  (cf.  Heb.  reiij);    Tabilha.  a  gazelle  J 
(cf.  Heb,  Isebi).     Also  the  phrases  Eloi,  Eloi,  lama  sabaih-  \ 
Ihani,  an  Aramaic  rendering  of  the  first  verse  o(  the  twenty-  I 
second  psalm;  taliiha  eumi,  damsel,  arise;  Maranalka,  our  J 
Lord  cometh  {mdran,  our  Lord,  alhd,  cometh).     See  also  I 
Castle's    Syriac  Lesicon,  ed.  Michaelis,  a   vols.   410;    Gdt- ^ 
tingen,  iy88. 

'  For  the  key  to  the  translileralioti  licic  nsoJ,  sec  {  300  t>elow. 
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§  aOO.  The  Hebrew  words  in  English  are  almost  wholly 
due  lo  the  Bible.  The  Authorised  Version  was  made  from 
[he  original  texts,  so  thai  several  words  have  thus  been  im- 
mediately introduced  into  English,  or  have  been  altered  back 
again  into  a  shape  more  closely  resembling  the  Hebrew. 
But  several  of  the  words  had  long  been  current  in  English, 
having  been  borrowed  from  the  Latin  forms  in  the  Vulgate 
Version,  or  even  from  Greek  forms,  or  from  the  French, 
See  Chapter  X  above.  For  example,  the  word  balsam  has 
come  lo  us  from  Hebrew  through  Greek  and  Latin,  and  has 
also  reached  us  in  the  contracted  French  form  balm.  The 
full  account  of  the  channels  through  which  Hebrew  words 
have  thus  reached  na  is  given  in  my  Dictionary;  see 
particularly  p.  760  of  the  second  edition.  I  shall  now  give 
the  word-list,  marking  the  words  that  have  reached  us  in- 
directly with  the  symbols  '  Gk.',  '  L.',  or  '  F.',  as  each  case 
requires.  The  unmarked  words  seem  lo  have  been  borrowed 
immediately.  Many  of  the  words  are  accounted  for  in 
Smith's  Diclionary  of  the  BibU.  The  student  may  ad- 
vantageously consult  the  Thesaurus  ling.  Hebr.  tt  Chatd.  by 
Gesenius,  and  the  t  ilh  edition  of  his  Hebr,  u.  Chald.  Hand- 
worirrbmk  (1890).  In  transcribing  Hebrew  words,  I  adopt 
the  following  alphabet :  a  [e,  Ac],  b,  g,  d,  h,  v,  z,  kh,  (,y,  k, 
i,  m,  n,  f, ',  p.  Is,  q,  r,  sh  or  j,  /.  When  the  letters  b,  k,  fi,  /, 
are  not  dotted,  I  denote  ihcm  by  v,  kk,  ph,  Ik.  This  gives 
two  uses  of  V  and  kh,  but  does  not  cause  much  practical 
difhculty,  as  our  Hebrew  words  are,  ailer  all,  by  no  means 
numerous.  I  have  often  fiirlher  got  rid  of  (  and  p  by 
mentioning  thai  Mh  or  samech  is  intended,  in  the  few  in- 
stances where  one  of  tiiem  occurs. 

§  301.  Hebrew  Word-liBt.  Alleluia,  alphabet  (L.,  Gk.), 
amen  (Gk.),  balm  (F.,  L.,  Gk.),  balsam  (L.,  Gk.),  bath  (a 
measure),  bedlam,  behemoth,'  cab  (a  measure),   cabal  (F.), 

'  Not  ■  tme  Heb.  word,  bnt  IwiTowed  fiom  Egyptian  p-eht-mau, 
maXtr-ox,  bippopolainiu  ;  ue  GeieDitu,  gth  ed.,  p.  94. 
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camel  (R,  L.,  Gk,),  cassia  {L.,  Gic.),  cherub,'  cider  (F.,  L.,  | 
Gk.),  cinnamon,  cummin  (L.,  Gk.),  delta  (Gk.),  ebony  (F., 
L,,  Gk.},*  elephant  (F.,  L.,  Gk.),  ephab  (perhaps  Egj-plian),  \ 
ephod,  gauze,'  gopher,  hallelujah,  Hebrew,  hin  (perhaps 
Egyptian),  homer,  hosanna,  hyssop  (F.,  L.,  Gk.),  iota,  jack 
(F.  Jaquis),  Jacob,  jacobin,  Jehovah,  jenneting  (from  F. 
Jeataielon),  Jesuit  (Sp.),  Jesu3,  Jew,  jockey  (from  Jaek\ 
Jordan,  jot  (L.,  Gk.),  jubilee  (F.,  L.),  jug  (prob,  from  Judi'lh), 
lazar  (F.,  L.,  Gk.),  leviathan  (L.),  Levite  (L.,  Gk.),  log  (a 
liquid  measure). 

Manna  (L.,  Gk.),  maudlin  (F.,  L.,  Gk.),  mishna,  Nazarite, 
Pharisee  (L„  Gk.),  purim,  rabbi,  rabbin  (L.,  Gk.),  sabbath 
(L.,  Gk.)i  Sabaoth,  Sadducee  (L.,  Gk.),  sapphire  (F.,  L.,  Gk.), 
Satan,  selah,  seraph,  shekel,  Shekinah,  shibboleth,  shittah  (fil. 
shillim,_/rora  Egyptian  schonle,  a  thorn),  simony  (F.,  L.,  Gk.),  J 
sodomy  (F.,  L.,  Gk.),  sycamine  (L.,  Gk.),'  teraphim,  thtu 
mim,  Tom,  urim,  zany  (Ital,  Gk.). 

The  Heb.  pi.  suffix  -im  is  used  in  English  in  the  wordl 
chrrub-im,  pur-im  (i.  e.  lois),  teraph'im  (better  than  Mraph-iri^^ 
tcraph-im.  Ihumm-im,  ur-im, 

§  30a.  Aramaic.     A  notice  of  some   Aramaic  wordil 
occurring  in  the  New  Testament  is  given  in  §  299,  and 
includes  a  Tew  words  and  phrases  which  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  English.     The  following  is  the  list  of  words  from  ibis   I 


Word-liBt.  Abbess  (F.,  L.,  Gk.),  abbey  (F.,  L.,  Gk.),  .J 
abbot  (L.,  Gk.).  damask  (L.,  Gk.),  damson  (F.,  L.,  Gk.J,; 
gchenna,  mammon,  maranatha,  Messiah,  muslb  (F.,  Ital.},  I 

'  PerbapE  not  Hebrew;   it  hai  been  connected   vith  the   Aagyriu   I 
KimiH.  the  steet-go<i,  the  wingrd  guardinn   al  the  entrance  of  the 
AEsyrion  palaces,     (Sec  my  Snpplemcnt.) 

*  Piobably  a  non-Semitic  vori. 

*  From  Gaia,  Heb. 'oimA.  strong. 
'  On   tbe   suppoiilion   that  Gk.    aomiiurot  was  fonned    froiD    Heb. 

ikujmirn,  pi,  of  sAi^maA  (Aram.  lAii/ma),  the  name  of  the  tree.    Prob.   | 
confuied  with  vuitiiwpas,  i.e.  sycaiDore. 
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pasch,  paschal,  raca,  Ultnud  (Chatdee),  targum  (Chaldee). 
Here  perhaps  we  may  place  scallion  and  shallot,  boih  deriva- 
tives of  the  place-name  Asealon. 

%  303.  The  words  or  Arabic  origin  are,  upon  the  whole. 
both  more  numerous  and  more  important  than  those  of 
Hebrew  origin.  The  latter  are  mostly  due  to  the  Bible,  but 
the  former  include  the  names  of  several  substances  obtained 
by  importation,  and  even  in  quite  common  use,  such  as 
amber,  coffee,  eollon,  myrrh,  naphtha,  ream,  senna,  sherbet, 
sofa,  &c.  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  many  channels  have 
been  open  for  the  contribution  of  Arabic  words  to  English. 
Some  words  have  reached  us  from  the  Levantine  trade, 
through  Greek  or  Italian;  others  by  way  of  Spain,  where 
the  Moors  had  so  long-lasting  an  influence;  and  others, 
more  indirecdy,  by  way  of  France,  The  close  contact 
between  Spanish  and  Arabic  in  Spain,  and  again  between 
Greek  and  Arabic  in  the  Levant  or  by  means  of  literature,  is 
worthy  of  especial  notice.  In  modern  times  English  has 
borrowed  not  a  few  words  immediately  from  Arabic  itself. 
It  is  also  important  10  observe  that  several  Arabic  names  of 
articles  of  commerce  were  imported  at  rather  an  early  date, 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  consider  such  as  reached  us 
before  a.  d.  1500.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Moors, 
in  particular,  that  they  produced  many  men  learned  in  such 
sciences  as  astronomy  and  medicine,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  scientific  writings  of  the  Greeks.  Hence  we  even 
find  that  some  Arabic  words  are  borrowed  from  Greek; 
as  albatross,  alchemy,  alembic  (limbeck),  carat,  elixir,  talis- 
man. Some  also  are  of  Persian  origin ;  as  azure,  borax, 
calabash,  candy  (really  Sanskrit),  hasard.  labour,  and  per- 
haps spinage.     Consequently,  they  are  excluded  from  the  list 

in  5  305- 

j  804-  Early  Borrowings.  The  earliest  words  of  Arab, 
origin  are  admiral  and  M.  £.  maumet  (an  idol,  lii.  Mahomet 
or  Mohammed);  both  in  Layamon's  Brui,    In  Morris's  Old 
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Eng.  Homilies  we  find  myrrh  and  saffron  (ii.  45,  163).     Id  \ 
ihe  Ancren  Riwie,  p.  38a,  we  have  male,  adj.,  confounded; 
the  same  word  as  E.  male  in  chess,    Jasper  occurs  in  the 
Allit.  Poems,  i.  999 ;    and  Saracen  in  Rich,  Cucr  de  Lion, 
2436,    Ifose  already  occurs  in  A.  S.,  but  it  is  difficult  10  know 
whether  the  word  is  of  Armenian  or  of  Arabic  origin.  Chaucer 
has  talher  a  large  number  of  Arabic  words,  viz.  aiiali.  alkoran, 
aiimulh,diapcr,  elixir  {GV.).  jasper ,  mate  {in  cheek-mate\  nadir,   j 
racket  (racket-bat),  realgar  (spelt  resalgar),  rose{1),  saffron^ 
sultan  (M,  E,  soudan),  tartar  (acid  salt),  zenith.     Mandeville    1 
has  cotoun,  i.  e.  coilon ;  and  Trevisa  has  ambro,  i.  e.  amber   | 
(see  New  E.  Dici-).    Amulet  is  spell  amalet'm  1447  (Murray); 
mailress  is  spell  matras  in  1434  (see  my  Supplement);  and 
sumach  is  s^'mach   in   the  Liber  Albus,  p.  124.     Note  the  ^ 
frequent  occurrence  of  the  def.  art,  al,  the. 

§  306.  In  tracing  Arabic  words,  the  most  helpful  book  il 
the  Diclionnaire  fitymologique  des  Mots  d'origine  Oriental 
by  Marcel  Devic,  in  the  Supplement  to  Littr^'s  French  Dic-I 
tionary.  Another  valuable  work  is  thai  by  EngeSmann  and 
Dozy,  entitled  Glossaire  des  mots  Espagnols  et  Portugais 
d^rivi!s  de  I'Arabe.  The  most  useful  Dictionary  is  that  hf 
Richardson,  as  edited  by  Johnson  in  1829. 

Word-list.     Admiral  (F.).  afreet,'  alcayde  (Sp,),  alcohol   , 
(F.),  alcove  (Sp.),  algebra,  alguazil  (Sp.),  alkali,  alkoran, 
Allah,  amber  (F.,  Sp.},  ameer,  amulet  (f),  arabesque  (F.,  It), 
arrack,  arsenal  (Sp.),  artichoke  (It.,  Sp.),  assassin  (F.),  atabal 
(Sp.),  attar,  azimtith. 

Baldachin  (Ital.),  basil  (leather,  F,,  Sp.),  Bedouin  (F.). 
benzoin  (F.,  Sp.),  bonilo  (Sp.),  botargo  (It.'),  burnouse  (F.), 
cadi,  calif  (F.),  carafe  (F.,  Sp.),  caraway  or  carraway  (Sp.), 
carob  (tree),  cid  (Sp.),  cipher  (F.).  civet  (F,),  coffee,  cotton 
(F,  Sp.),  cubeb  (P.,  Sp.),  diaper  (F.,  It.,  L.,  Gk.),  drago- J 

'  Arab,  'i/ril,  ■  demon. 
'  ftut  probably  tbe  Arab,  word  ii  of  Gtceic  origin,  with  tlie  CopA 
iiticle  ',  Devic). 
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man  (Sp.,  Gk.),  emir,  fanfare  (F.,  Sp.).  fakir  or  faquir  (F.), 
fardte  (F.),  fellah,  felucca,  furl  (F.). 

Galingale  (F^  Sp.).  garbage  (F.,  Sp.),  garble  (F.,  Sp.), 
gazelle  (F.),  genet  (F.,  Sp.),  genie  or  jinn,  giaour  (Pers.), 
gueber  (Pers.),' ghazel  (a  love-song),' hodji  iw  ha^ji  (a  pilgrim), 
harem,  hashish,  hegira,  hookah,  howdah,  imam  or  imaum, 
irodfe  (imperial  decree  in  Turkey),'  Jar,  jasper  (F.,  L.,  Gk.), 
jennel  (gennet),  jerboa,  jereed,  jinn  (a  demon),  Koran. 

Lacquey  (F,,  Sp.),  luie  (F,),  magazine,  Mahometan,  mame- 
lulie  (F.),  marabout  *  (F.),  maravedi  (Sp.),  marcassile,'  mask 
(F.,  Sp.),  masquerade  (F.,  Sp.),  male  (F.,  Pers,,  in  check-male), 
mattress  (F.),  minaret  (Sp.),  mohair  or  moire  (F.),  monsoon 
(It.),  moonshee,  moslem,  mosque  (F.,  Sp,),  mueizin,  mufti, 
mussulman  (Pers.),  mj-rrh  (F,,  L.,  Gk.),  nabob(Hind,),  nadir, 
naker  (kettle-drum),  natron,  nitre  (F.,  L.,  Gk.),  niiam  (Pers.), 
ogee  (F.,  Sp.),  ogive  (F.,  Sp.),  omrah,  otto,  rack  (spirit), 
racket  (a  bat,  F.,  Sp.),  Ramadan,  rayah,  realgar  (F.,  Sp.), 
ream  (F.,  Sp.),  rebeck,  rob  (conserve  of  fruit),  rose  (?),'  ryot. 

Saffron  (F.),  sahib  (Hind,),  saker  (falcon),  salaam,  saracen, 
sarcenet  (F.,  L.),  senna  (Iial),  sequin  (F.),  sheik,  sherbet, 
shrub  (in  rum-shrub),  sicca  (in  sicca-rupee),  simoon,  sirocco 
(Ital.),  sofa,  sultan  (F.),  sumach  (F.,  Sp.),  syrup  (F.,  Sp.). 
tabby  (F.,  Sp.),  talc  (F,,  Sp.),  taraxacum,  tare  (in  merchandise, 
F.,  Sp.),  tariff  (F,,  Sp.),  tartar  {acid  salt,  F.,  L.),  lutty  (oxide 
of  line,  see  Devic),  visicr,  wady  (Ar.  w3di,  a  valley),  zariba 
(sKght  defence),  zenith  (F,,  Sp,),  zero  (F.) 

'  GioMiT  ii  from  the  Pen.  gator,  on  infidel,  another  form  o(gtieber  1 
gutbri,  Pen.  gtti;  gabr,  an  infidel,  a  fite-worthippei ;  but  tlicie  arc  sai 
o  be  from  Anb.  idfir,  an  infidel. 

'  Arab-  ghaxat,  a  love-iong,  kind  of  lonneL 

*  Arab,  iradat,  irada,  will,  wish. 

*  F.  marabmU,  Arab.  mardU\,  lit.  quiet,  itill ;  hence  a  taint,  among 
be  Berbns. 

'  Iron  pyrites;  Arab,  manjoihitka  (Devic);  cf.  Pen.  marqalkUka 
(Richardlon) ;  whence  Ital.  mar^assita,  F.  marcasiili. 

■  F.  rott,  I.,  rosa,  from  Gk.  fAiar,  Ma\.  fipiiof ;  borrowed  cither 
from  Arab,  ot  Armenian  uun/,  r 
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Here  belong  also  the  Moorish  words  awi^aj' and  y^^B : 
the  Algerian  words  ratzia  and  Zouave. 

The  word  barbtrry  is  found  to  be  not  of  Arabic  origin,  as  I 
is  usually  said. 

5  306.  The  list  might  be  increased.  Thus  ihe  word  jfu«  1 
in  Shakespeare,  used  with  reference  to  a  disease  in  horses 
(Tam,  Shrew,  iii.  2.  54)  is  a  corruption  of  vives,  shortened 
from  avivfs,  which  is  the  F.  avivrs,  from  Span,  adivas, '  squi- 
nancie  in  a  teasC '  (Minsheu) ;  which,  again,  is  from  Arab. 
ad-iihiba,  tlie  name  of  the  same  malady;  as  shown  by  Deric. 
See  also  bougie  in  Devic,  and  hedeguar  in  the  New  E,  Diet, 

We  might  also  add  a  number  of  words  formerly  used  in  I 
alchemy,  as  aludel  and  alhanor,  both  in  Ben  Jonson's  Alche-  I 
mist,  azolh,  \.  e.  mercury,  S:c.  Also  a  large  number  of  n 
of  stars,  as  AkUbaran,  Altair,  &c.;  see  the  lists  in  Devi<^ 
under  Alchimie  and  Aslronomie. 

It  has  been  explained,  in  §  303,  that  some  words  have  b 
omitted,  which  ultimately  belong  to  some  other  language,  la  \ 
the  same  way,  we  cannot  claim  tamarind  as  pure  Arabic, 
because  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  is  Persian.  Btgum,  again, 
is  also  a  hybrid  word,  being  partly  Turkish  and  parily  Arabic; 
whilst  check-male  and  scrasiier  are  partly  Persian  and  partly 
Arabic.  Quinlal  is  mere  Latin.  There  are  a  few  other 
similar  words  which  it  is  difficuh  to  class. 

5  307.  The  student  will  be  much  assisted  in  verifying  the 
above  results  by  a  knowledge  of  a  few  elementary  points  of    i 
grammar. 

The  Persian  alphabet  contains  the  same  characters  as  ihe 
Arabic,  but  with  some  additions,  and  some  modifications  in 
the  sounds  which  the  characters  denote.  In  §  285  I  have 
given  the  Pcrs.  alphabet  in  the  form ;  a  [a,  5:e.],  b,  j>,  I,  i,  J, 
ch,  h,  k/i,  d,  i,  r,  B,  sh,  s,  sh,  a,  i,  (,  z, ',  gh,  /,  q,  k,  g,  I,  m,  . 
n,  w  [u],  h,  y  [i].  The  additional  letters  are  p,  ch.  sh.  and  | 
g,  making  32  instead  of  a8.  Hindustani  adds  yet  three 
more  letters,  viz.  the  cerebral  f,  rf,  and  f.    Again,  Arabic  J 
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pronounces  /  as  £.  /A  in  Ihin  (th),  and  z  as  K.  Ih  in  Ihis 
{dh),  so  ihat  the  symbols  Ih  and  dh  may  very  well  be 
employed  instead  of  the  awkward  s  and  i  in  Arabic  words. 
Il  also  has  peculiar  pronunciation  a  of  5  and  a ;  so  that  the 
four  letters  which  in  Persian  are  all  pronounced  as  E.  s  are 
distinguished  in  Arabic,  where  only  i  is  pronounced  as  E.  a, 
the  others  having  different  sounds. 

§  308.  The  Arabic  root  is  totally  different  in  conception 
from  the  Aryan  root.  The  latter  is  a  simple  monosyllable, 
but  the  latter  is  said,  in  general,  to  be  Iriliteral.  That  is, 
every  word  is  generally  referred  to  a  root  consisting  of  three 
radical  letters,  grouped  together  in  an  unpronounceable  form. 
Thus  the  root  qj,l  or  qtl  suggests  the  idea  of  '  killing,'  but 
must  be  provided  with  vowels  before  it  can  be  used,  or  even 
pronoimced.  The  simplest  form  is  made  by  supplying  the 
vowel  a  thrice,  thus  producing  the  form  qataUi,  with  the  sense 
'  he  killed,'  being  the  third  person  singular  of  the  past  tense. 
This  convenient  form  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  root, 
and  is  usually  given  in  Dictionaries ;  and  other  forms  are 
obtained  from  it  by  varying  the  vowels.  If  the  first  a  be 
lengthened,  the  second  changed  to  ;',  and  the  third  dropped, 
we  shall  get  the  agtnlial  form.  Thus  qalil  is  '  one  killing ' ; 
and  we  should  get  a  similar  agential  form  from  any  other 
root  in  the  same  way.  For  example,  the  root/",',/,  to  do,  will 
yield  the  pt.  t._/a'a/u,  he  did,  and  the  agential  form  _/a'<7,  'one 
doing.'  If  one  of  the  letters  of  the  root  be  a,  w,  or  y,  the 
forms  may  be  somewhat  modified,  but  the  principle  is  the 
same.  Other  forms,  from  the  last  root,  are :  the  aorist, 
yaf'ulu;  the  imperative  u/'ul;  the  noun  of  action,  /a' I,  '  a 
doing ' ;  &c.  But  the  most  important  for  the  English  student 
are  the  passive  participle,  of  the  form  ma/''  ul^  and  the  '  noun 
of  place  or  time,'  of  the  form  ma/'al;  because  this  prefixing 
of  the  syllable  ma-  may  make  it  necessary  to  drop  the  prefix 
before  the  root  can  be  looked  for  in  the  Dictionary,  More- 
over, the  prefix  sometimes  appears  as  mo-  or  mu-.     We  have 
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the  following  examples,  Magii»itu  is  from  Arab.  moMhat'm,  1 
pi.  of  makhstn,  a  place  where  things  are  slored ;  and,  this  I 
being  a  '  noun  of  place,'  ma-  is  only  a  prefix,  and  the  trilileral  ■! 
root  is  kh,  z,  n,  as  in  khasana,  he  laid  up  in  store.  From  the  I 
same  root  is  khizanal,  also  used  in  the  sense  of  magazine  or  | 
storehouse.  Again,  Mohamtlan  is  an  inferior  spelling  of.l 
Mohammtd-an,  formed  from  ihe  name  Muhammad  or  Ma-  1 
hammad,  signifying  'the  praised,*  or  'the  praiseworthy';  from  I 
the  root  k,  m,  d,  appearing  in  hamada,  he  praised.  Mame^U 
luke  is  a  purchased  slave,  lit.  '  [>ossessed ' ;  from  m,  I,  k,  as  iii'l 
malakoy  he  possessed.  So  again,  matlrtss  is  from  Arab,  I 
mafrah,  a  place  where  a  thing  is  thrown  down  ;  from  (ara^m 
he  threw  down.  Minartt  is  from  mtnara[t\  a  lighl-housc^  • 
place  where  there  is  a  lamp ;  from  nar,  to  shine,  or  a  fi 
I  from  Arab,  mawsm,  a  fixed  season,  is  from  t 
t,  he  marked.  Similarly,  a  Moslem  or  Mussulmm 
is  one  who  makes  a  profession  of  Islam,  i.  e.  '  resignation  trf^ 
the  will  of  God ' ;  which  (like  salaam  and  sakm,  i.  e.  peace)! 
is  from  the  root  salama,  he  saluted.  Mosque,  Arab.  mesjid,\ 
a  place  to  pray  in,  is  from  sajada,  he  prostrated  himself.  1 
Mueszin,  the  crier  of  a  mosque,  is  connected  with  adhSn,  the  1 
call  to  prayers,  and  udhn,  the  ear ;  all  from  adhina,  he  listened.  J 
(Here  the  dk  is  the  Pers.  a ;  see  §  307  above).  Mufli,  froml 
Arab.  mu/Ti,  a  magistrate,  is  allied  to  /alwS,  a  judgment  f 
The  careful  observance  of  such  derivations  is  important; 
because  all  words  of  this  character  are  sure  to  be  puiel 
Arabic,  and  not  borrowed  from  Persian.  No  Aryan  sb.1 
would  be  formed  in  such  a  manner. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 
The  Finno-Tataric  and  various  Asiatic  elements. 

5  309.  We  find  in  Europe  some  languages  of  non-Aryan 
origin,  from  which  English  has  borrowed  jus[  a  few  words. 
The  only  ianguages  we  need  consider  here  are  the  Turkish, 
and  the  Hungarian  or  Magyar.  These  belong  to  what  has 
been  called  the  Finno-Tataric  or  Ural-Altaic  family  of 
languages,  corresponding  to  what  is  described  in  Max  MUller's 
Lectures  on  Language  (Lect.  8)  as  constituting  the  '  Northern 
division  of  the  Turanian  languages.'  It  is,  however,  now 
proved  that  ihis  'Northern  division'  contains  a  complete 
family  in  itself,  and  is  quite  independent  of  the  other  languages 
of  the  '  Southern  division '  mentioned  in  the  same  chapter. 
Accordingly,  it  is  now  usual  to  drop  the  misleading  name 
'  Turanian  '  altogether.  See,  on  this  point,  The  Science  of 
I.anguage,  by  A.  Hovelacque,  translated  by  A.  H.  Keane. 
London,  1877. 

Turkish,  or  Osmanii,  belongs  to  the  Turkic  group,  which 
also  includes  the  idioms  of  the  Tatar  tribes;  whilst  Hun- 
garian belongs  to  the  Finnic  group  of  the  above  family. 
The  Turkic  tribes  originally  occupied  a  large  portion  of 
Central  Asia,  and  their  original  point  of  departure  is  gener- 
ally said  to  be  Turkestan,  in  Tatary.  The  reader  may 
consult  Hovelacque,  as  above,  or  Lecture  8  in  Max  Mailer's 
I^ectures,  where  some  ofthe  characteristics  of  Turkish  grammar 
are  given,     In  tracing  Turkish  words,  help  is  to  be  had  Irom 
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the  work  by  Marcel  Devic,  mentioned  above,  in  §  305 ;  anm^ 
from  the  Diclionnaire  Turc-Arabe-Persan  by  J.  T.  Zenker,! 
published  at  Leipzig  in  1866-76.     Most  Turkbh  words  have  1 
been  borrowed  immediately ;  a  few  have  reached  us  through 
French,  &c.,  as  marked  below. 

§  310.  Turkifih  Word-list.  Aghai7raga(chierol!icer),ata- 
ghan  {belter  spelt  yataghan),  Bairaoi  (a  Mohammedan  festival), 
bey,  bosh  (Turk.  Iiosh,  empty,  worthless),  caftan,  c^'que  (xanw  | 
as  ketch),  caviare  (F.,  llal.),  chagrin  {Ike  same 
shagreen),  chibouk  or  chibouque,  chouse  (?), '  dey,  dolman  J 
(F.,  from  Turk,  dolaman,  a  sort  of  robe),  horde,  janizary  I 
(F.,  ItaJ.),  ketch,  odalisque  (F.),  ottoman  (F.),  sanjak,'  sha-  I 
green,  uhlan  (G,,  Polish),  yataghan,  xebec  (Sp.). 

We  have  also  borro«ed  some  words  from  Turkish  thai  a 
not  really  original  in  that  language.      Thus  the  commoi 
word  tffendi,  for  'sir'  or  'mister,'  Turk,  efmdi,  is  e 
adaptation  of  Gk.  at^ivrrj^,  a  modern  form  of  Gk.  a 
originally   a   despotic    ruler,    or    master.      Kiosk,    a 
pavilion,  F.  kiosque,  is  from  a  Turkish  pronunciation  of  Pers. 
kiishk,  a  villa.    Raki,  Turk,  rdqi,  arrack,  is  from  the  s 
Arabic  word  as  E.  arrack.      Coffee,  Turk,  qahveh,  is  from  1 
Arab,  qahweh.     Begum,  Pers.  begum,  is  from  a  mixture  of  1 
Turkish  and  Arabic;   from  Turk,  beg,  Uy,  a  bey,  governor,  J 
and  Arab,  um,  umm,  mother;   Ut.  'governor's  mother'; 
tide  of  rank.     Seraski/r  is  a  Turk,  form  of  Pers.  se/aster,  a  | 
genera!,  or  military  chief;  a  hybrid  formation  from  Pers.  stt^m 
or  sar,  head,  and  Arab,  'asker  or  'askar,  an  army.      The  | 
Turks  insert  a  very  short  /"  after  k,  both  in  this  word  and  ii 
kiosk  above.     The  word  Turk  (whence  turkey,  lurquoist)  I 
really  a  Tatar  word,  from  the  Tatar  lurk,  brave.    In  Tnrkisl^  1 
a  Turk  is  called  'osmdn ;  and  Turkey  is  'asmonli  vilaieii. 

'  Usual])'  derived  from  Turk,  thamh,  a  sergnnt,  which  ii  identified  I 
wtlh  <kiaus  in  Ben  Joa»oii. 

'  A  lub-diviiion  of  a  province,  rrom  Turk,  sanjaq,  x  MandariLl 
originaUy  the  lUmdard  of  the  govemoi  of  toch  >  diHrlct  (Devk). 
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§  811.  The  number  of  words  borrowed  frain  Hungarian  is 
very  small.  The  book  of  reference  which  I  have  consulted  b 
Dankovsky's  Magyar  Lexicon,  published  at  Fresburg  in  1833. 
I  have  only  found  ibe  following. 

HnngartaD  Word-list.  Hussar,  Tokay ;  sabre,  sabre- 
tache (both,  through  French  and  German) ;  shako  (through 
French),  Even  of  these,  it  is  not  certain  that  sabre  is  a  true 
Maygar  word ;  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  clearly  traced 
to  its  origin. 

§  ai2.  Passing  over  lo  Asia,  we  may  first  consider  the 
languages  of  Talary  (usually  misspelt  Tartary,  by  a  sorry 
misconception  that  connects  it  with  Tartarus !)  These  also 
belong,  aa  said  above,  to  the  Turkic  group  of  the  Finno- 
Taiaric  family,  and  the  following  words  arc  derived  from 

Tatar  Word-Uat,  Cossack  (ihrough  Russian) ;  khan  (a 
lord,  whence  Genghis  Klian,  lit.  'great  lord,'  a  mere  title 
rather  than  a  name);  mammoth  {through  Russian);  mogul 
(i,  e.  Mongolian) ;  tartar ;  turk ;  turquoise. 

§  318.  We  may  next  consider  the  so-called  Dravidian 
languages  of  Southern  India,  which  are  entirely  distinct  from 
those  of  Sanskrit  or  Aryan  origin.  They  are  classed  by 
Max  Milller  as  belonging  to  the  'Southern  division  of 
Turanian  languages,'  but  are  really  quite  distinct  from 
several  of  the  languages  there  mentioned,  as  well  as  from 
those  in  the  '  Northern  division '  of  the  same,  as  noted  in 
§  309.  The  six  chief  languages  of  this  group,  as  described  by 
Caldwell,  are:  (i)  Canarese,  on  the  Western  coast,  to  the 
South  of  Goa  and  extending  over  the  plateau  of  Mysore; 
(2)  Malayalam,  on  the  same  coast,  still  further  South,  in 
Travancore ;  (3)  Telugu,  on  the  Eastern  coast,  to  the  South 
of  Cicacole;  (4)  Tamil,  still  funher  South,  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  Carnatic,  including  Madras;  (5)  and  (6)  Tulu 
and  Kudagu,  comparatively  unimportant.  I'he  most  helpful 
books  are :  the  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms,  by  H.  H.  Wilson, 
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London,  1855;   the  Glossary  of  Anglo-Indian  Tenns,  by 
Yule  and   Burnell,  London,   1886;    and  the  Comparative 
Grammar  of  ihe  Dravidian  languages,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Cald-  J 
well,  London,  1856.     As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  ihe  Tollowing;! 
are  the  words  derived  from  Dravidian  sources.  1 

§  314.  Dravidian  Word-list.      Western,     (i)  Canarese:  1 
jaggery ;  but  this  is  only  borrowed  from  Ski.  fartard.     (a) 
Malaydlam :    areca   (through    Portuguese) ;    belel    (through  j 
Portuguese);  teak,  I 

Easltrn.  (3)  Telagu:  bandicoot,  mungoose.  (4)  Tamilt\ 
catamaran  (much  used  at  Madras) ;  curry  (for  meat,  liL  | 
'  sauce ') ;  cheroot ;  cooly ;  godown  (a  warehouse,  Malay  { 
gadong,  from  Tamil  kidaAgu,  a  place  where  goods  lie,  froni 
kiAu,  to  lie);  mango;  muiligatawny ;  pariah;  tope  (in  the  ■ 
sense  of  man  go -orchard,  or  orchard) '.  Also  pea-  in  pea-coek^m 
which  attests  the  antiquity  of  Tamil,  from  which  even  Sanskritfl 
itself  has  borrowed  several  words.  On  the  other  hand  £■« 
cash,  i.  e.  a  small  Indian  coin,  Tamil  kilsv,  is  from  Skt.  karsha.  1 

§815.  Other  Indian  languages.     We  have  a  few  words 
from  various  languages  of  India,  besides  those  of  Aryan 
origin,   and  those  mentioned  just  above.      Thus  fioh  (the 
game),  is  from  the  Balti  name  of  the  ball  used  in  the  game ; 
this  language  is  spoken  in  the  high  valley  of  (he  Indus  (Yule). 
The  words  anaconda  and  tourmalint  are  Cingalese.      The  ] 
word  atoll,  as  applied  to  coral  reefs,  is  an  expression  obtained  I 
from  the  Maldivc  Islands,  where  the  language  is  allied  to  | 
Cingalese.  ■  1 

§  316.  The  most  important,  for  English,  of  the  Southern 
Asiatic  languages,  is  Malay,  This  language,  though  belonging 
10  the  Malayo- Polynesian  group,  which  is  independent  of  all 
other  linguistic  systems,  employs  the  Arabic  alphabet.  There 
is  an  excellent  Malay-English  Dictionar)-  by  Marsden,  London)  ,j 
1812:    and  a  Malay-Dutch   Dictionary  by  Pijnappel,  AmJ 

'  DistiDct  homtope.  a  dome,  lued  in  the  K.  W.  Foajab;  locally  i^lA 
from  Skt.  ilipa,  a  heap,  pile.  ^H 
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slcrdam,  1875,  Malay  words  are  also  to  be  found  in  Devic's 
Glossary,  as  printed  in  the  Supplement  to  Liitr^'s  French 
Dictionary;  and  in  Yule's  Glossary  of  Anglo- Indian  words. 

§  317.  Malay  Word-list.  Amok  {or  a-muck),  babiroussa,' 
bamboo,  caddy,  cajepul  or  cajuput  (a  tree  yielding  aromatic 
oil,  from  Malay  kdyu,  tree,  wood,  puti(K),  white),  cassowary, 
catechu  (Malay  kachu),  cockatoo,  crease  or  creese  (sword), 
dugong,  gecko,  gong,  gulta-percha,  junk  (a  kind  of  ship),' 
lory,  mango,  mangrove  {for  mang-grove  ?),  muck  (a-muck), 
orang-outang,  paddy  (Malay  padl,  perhaps  of  Skt,  origin), 
proa,  ralafia  (through  French),  rattan,  sago,  siamang  (an  ape 
found  in  Sumatra,  Malay  siamang),  tripang  (the  sea-slug, 
Malay  tripang),  upas. 

The  word  Papuan,  applied  to  an  inhabitant  of  New  Guinea 
(whence  Papua  as  a  name  for  the  island  ilself),  is  from  the 
Malay  papiah,  short  form  of  puah-puah,  with  curly  hair. 
Owing  to  the  remarkable  thickly  curled  hair  of  this  people,  a 
Papuan  is  called  in  Malay  orang  papuah,  a  curly-haired  man 
(Devic). 

Devic  suggests  that  the  difficult  word  earraek  (O.  F. 
tarraque.  Span,  and  Port,  carraca)  is  a  variant  of  Span. 
caracoa,  'a  sort  of  large  Indian  boat'  (Pineda),  Port,  cora- 
cora  or  corocora  '  a  long  vessel  with  oars ' ;  from  Arab. 
gorqur  (pi.  qaragir),  a  large  merchant  vessel,  not  an  original 
Arab,  word,  but  borrowed  from  Malay  korakora,  with  a  like 
sense;  to  which,  indeed,  the  Port,  coracora  exactly  and 
obviously  corresponds.  The  Portuguese  may  have  imported 
the  word  directly,  and  ihe  Span,  forms  caracoa,  carraca  may 
have  been  taken  from  Portuguese,  without  bringing  in  the 
Arabic  word  ai  all.  The  £.  word  is  in  early  use,  as  Chaucer 
employs  the  form  earrik,  Cant.  Tales,  D.  1628. 

'  A  kind  of  wild  hog ;  lit  '  deer-hog' ;  from  M«lay  bdlii,  hog,  riisa, 

'  Rallicr  from  Javanese  Jong.  Malaji  ajeng,  Ihui  from  Chinese  ;  see 
Yule. 
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In  my  Dictionary,  I  have  given  camphor  as  being  of  MaUri 
origin,  through  Arab,  kafur ;  but  both  the  Arab,  kafur  a 
the  Malay  kapiir  appear  to  be  from  Ski,  karpura,  camphor.  \ 
If  so,  it  is  from  Sanskrit,  through  Arabic  and  French. 

Tiie  Anglo-Indian  lat!,  a  sixteenth  part  of  the  weight 
called  a  cally  (whence  E.  caddy),  is  from  Malay  tall  or  tahU   \ 
fVule) ;  but  the  Malay  word  is  from  Skt.  Inlaka,  a  weight, 
from  Skt.  tul,  to  lift  (cf.  L.  lolUre).    So  loo  the  Anglo-Indian 
lombak,  a  kind  of  brass.  Port,  lambaca,  is  from  Malay  lambaga,  ] 
copper;    but  the  Malay  word  is  of  Skt.  origin;    cf,  Skt  I 
tamrakn,  copper,  lamra,  copper-red,  tamasa,  dark,  allied  to  ] 
lamas,  darkness  (L.  Imrbra;  E.  dim). 

§  818.  Java,  Annam,  Burmah.     From  Java  we  have 
the  word  baniam  {a  pLice-name) :  from  Cambodia,  in  Annani, 
the  word  gamboge.     And  perhaps  we  may  consider  Junk  as    , 
lavanese ;  see  p.  429,  n.  2.      Woon  is  from  Burmese 
governor  or  officer  of  administration  (Yule).     Dai-oil  is  not   | 
Burmese,  but  Hindustani. 

§  316.  China,  Japan,  and  Tibet.  From  China  we  have 
the  following  words :  china,  Chinese,  gobang  (a  game  intro- 
tluced  from  Japan,  but  from  Chinese  k'i-p'an,  '  ehecker- 
lx)ard,'  according  to  Yule),  kowtow  or  kotow  (salutation  by  I 
prostration,  from  the  Chinese  k'o-fou,  lit.  'knock-head,' 
because  the  forehead  touches  the  ground,  according  to  Yule), 
nankeen,  lea. 

Tea  is  from  the  Amoy  le,  variant  of  the  more  usual  ch'a. 
Is  a,  whence  E,  cha  (now  obsolete).  An  excellent  account  of 
the  various  kinds  of  tea  is  given  by  Yule  {s.  v.  lea).  Among 
these  we  may  notice  Bohea,  from  the  Wu-i  (dialectally  Bu-T\ 
mountains  in  the  N.W.  of  Fuh-kien,  a  province  on  the  S.  E. 
coast  of  China.  Congou  lea,  from  Amoy  kang-hu  /e,  where  ■ 
kang-hu  is  for  kung-fti,  lit. '  work '  or  '  labour ' ;  said  to  be  so  J 
called  from  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  Hyson,  from 
he  (or  hn)-(h'un,  lit.  '  bright  spring.'  Oolong,  from  wu-lun 
lit.  '  black  dragon,'     Pel.oe,  from  Canton  pak-ho,  for  pSh-it 
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it.  'while  down.*  Souchong,  from  Canton  siu-ehung,  for 
iao-chung,  'little  sort'  Twankay,  from  the  name  of  a 
place.  The  words  silk  and  serge  are  certainly  from  Lat. 
Seres,  the    Chinese;    a  word   probably  of  Chinese   origin, 

.withstanding  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  do  not  employ  the 
letter  r.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  typhoon  is  from 
Chin,  la  fang,  i.e.  'great  wind';  but  the  account  in  Yule 
makes  it  more  probable  ihai,  like  momoon,  it  was  taken  from 
Arabic,  viz.  from  Arab,  fti/an.  a  word  habitualty  used  in 
India  for  a  sudden  and  violent  storm;  whence  the  Port. 
tu/3o,  the  same.  The  Arab,  word  is  not  native,  but  an 
adaptation  of  the  Gk.  rvifmy,  to  which  the  mod.  E.  spelling 
has  been  made  to  confortn,  though  it  was  not,  at  the  time  of 
its  first  use,  borrowed  from  Greek  directly.  Hackluyl  has  the 
spelling  louffon ;  Purchas  has  luffon ;  Hamilton  has  liiffoon ; 
Other  spellings  are  loo/an,  lou/aun,  &c. ;  see  the  quotations 
in  Yule.  Joss  is  not  Chinese,  but  Portuguese  (Pon.  Dios, 
God) ;  and  mandarin  is  from  Sanskrit. 

From  Japanese  we  have  only  bonze  (through  Portuguese), 
and  the  •<iioxd&  japan  and  toy. 

From  Tibetan  we  have  only  the  words  lama,  and  yak  (the 
name  of  a  species  of  ox). 

{  330.  The  Asiatic  lalandis.  We  have  just  a  few  words 
from  the  islands  of  Southern  Asia.  It  is  sufficient  to  give 
the  lists. 

Australiaa.  Boomerang,  dingo  (?),  kangaroo  (a  name 
which  seems  to  have  originated  in  some  mistake),  paramatta, 
wombat. 

FolynesiaD.  Taboo  (New  Zealand  tapit,  Solomon  Is- 
lands lambu).  New  Zealand',  pah  (a  native  fortified  camp). 
Tahilian :  tattoo. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


The  African  Elewent. 

§  321.  The  great  continent  of  Africa  has  contributed  veij 
little  to  the  vocabulary  of  English.     In  no  case  has  so  | 
an  area  given  us  so  little  help.     More  than  half  of  the  woi 
come  from  the  Northern  coast,  which  lies  upon  the  ( 
Mediterranean  Sea, 

Egyptian.     A  few  words  have  come  down  to  us  from  t 
ancient  langruage  of  Egypt,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  I 
remote    antiquity.      Coptic    may   be   considered    as    beinj 
descended  from  it,  and  is  useful  for  comparison.     The  fewl 
words  which  have  reached  us  have  mostly  come  cither  (lij 
through  Hebrew,  or  (a)  through  Greek.     To  the  former  bi 
belong :  behemoth,  ephah,  sack  (L.,  Gk.,  Heb,),  satchel  (Fiji 
I,.,  Gk.,  Heb.).     To  the  latter  set  belong;   gum  {the  sub- 
stance), gj'psy,   ibis,  oasis,   paper,    papyrus.      Fuslian    '. 
reached  us  through  French  and  Italian. 

N'orth  Afrioan.  Earbary  is  represented  by  Sari  (a  4 
horse) ;  Morocco,  by  morocco,  and  by  assagai,  which  came  I 
to  us  through  the  Portuguese ;  Fez,  by  fez,  a  kind  of  cap.  [ 
The  word  Zouave  belongs  to  the  Kabyles,  and  has  been  \ 
already  given  as  belonging  to  a  branch  of  Arabic  (p.  422). 

Zebra,  a  Portuguese  form,  is  said  to  be  of  Ethiopian  originj 

West  Africa  is  represented  by  baobab,  canary,  ekimfxmtti 
and  guinea ;  as  well  as  gorilla,  said  to  belong  to  an  extindj 
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language.  An  interesting  passage  in  Hackluyt's  Voyages 
(ii.  a.  119)  shows  that  the  long-sought  word  yam  belongs  to 
a  language  spoken  in  Benin.  Mr,  Jas.  Welsh  is  there  said 
to  have  reported,  with  respect  to  the  people  of  Benin  :  '  their 
bread  is  a  kind  of  roots;  ihey  call  it  Jnamia ;  and  when  it 
IS  well  sodden,  I  would  leave  our  bread  to  eat  of  it;  it  is 
pleasant  in  eating,  and  light  of  digestion ;  the  roote  thereof  is 
as  bigge  as  a  mans  arme.'  This  is  obviously  the  origin  of 
the  Portuguese  inhame,  which  the  English  have  turned  into 
yam. 

The  words  gnu  and  quagga,  both  names  of  animals,  belong 
to  Hottentot,  The  word  Hottentot  itself  is  mere  Dutch,  viz. 
tut  en  tot,  hot  and  tot,  where  hot,  tot  are  sounds  intended  to 
represent  stuttering  or  stammering ;  so  that  the  name  is  one 
of  derision. 

Quassia  is  from  the  negro  name  Qitasst ;  but  the  particular 
negro  who  discovered  its  virtues  Uved  in  Surinam.  Stedman, 
in  his  excellent  book  on  Surinam,  has  told  us  all  about  him, 
and  has  even  pre8er\'ed  for  us  his  portrait. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 


The  American  Elxhekt. 

5  322.  We    have  borrowed  words  from   Norlh  Americi 
in  two  ways:  (i)  imtnediaiely,  from  the  so-ca.]led  'IndiA 
of  North  America;  and  (2)  indirectly,  through  Spanish  ( 
French,  from  Mexico  and  the  West  Indian  islands. 

Our  borrowings  from  tlie  nomad  Indians  began  vs-ith  t 
settlement  of  Virginia,  on  which  subject  we  have   the    i 
teresting  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smidi  (1608-1631),  w 
President  of  Virginia,  and  Admiral  of  New  England.    Th« 
Works  were  convcniendy  reprinted  by  Prof.  Arber  in  1884^1 
and  are  thus  easily  accessible. 

In  modern  times,  English  has  borrowed  'Indian'  wordcfl 
of  the  same  character  cither  directly,  or  from  books  written  J 
by  authors  resident  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

Algonquins  or  Algonkins  is  the  name  for  a  collection  offl 
tribes,  speaking  closely  related  languages,  which  formeriy^l 
extended  over  the  country  between  Maine  and  Chesapeakel 
Bay,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Lake  Superior ;  and  il 
is  from  the  various  dialects  of  this  scattered  nation  that  ourfl 
words  were  mostly  taken.  These  tribes  are  now  still  in<M«  I 
scattered  over  various  tracts  of  countr)',  to  the  north  of  Lakea  1 
Erie  and  Ontario.  Amongst  them  are  the  Chippeways,  the  I 
Delawares,  and  others  whose  names  are  less  familiar. 
language  of  the  Crees  is  closely  related  to  Algonkin.  Profaj 
ably  the  languages  have  changed  considerably  since  the  tim 
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of  the  earliest  settlements.  Captain  Smith  gives  some  word- 
lists  from  the  language  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  Virginia, 
and  occasionally  quotes  Indian  words.  Thus,  at  p.  gg,  he 
mentions  ' a  beast  they  call  aroughcun'  spelt  aroughcond 
at  p.  >07  ;  this  is  our  racoon  or  raccoon.  At  p.  59,  he  has 
opassom,  i.  e.  opossum.  At  p.  Z07  is  moos,  i.  e.  moose.  At 
p.  44,  he  has :  '  Tomakacis,  axes,'  whence  tomahawk ;  also : 
' Mockasins.  shooes.'  At  p.  355,  he  has  mussascus',  and  at 
p.  207,  musguassus ',  whence  our  musquash.  There  is  an 
Algonquin  Dictionary  by  J.  A.  Cuoq  (Montreal,  i886),  and 
a  Cree  Dictionary  by  A.  Lacombe  {Montreal,  1874);  but 
they  do  not  afford  much  assistance.  In  many  cases,  it  is 
difficult  to  give  the  Irae  forms.  Cuoq  has  wikiwam,  variant 
of  mikiwam,  a  house,  whence  E,  wigwam ;  makisin,  a  shoe, 
moccassin ;  manilo,  or  manilou,  a  spirit,  or  god  ;  and  mous,  a 
moose.  The  Cree  for '  moose '  is  mouswa,  and  in  the  same 
language  wiki  means  'his  house.'  The  Cree  iskwew,  a 
woman,  is  related  to  sguaiv. 

§  323.  The  list  of  these  terms  would  appear  lo  be  as  follows. 

North-American  Indian  Word-list.  Caucus,  hominy, 
manito,  moccassin,  moose,  musquash,  opossum,  papoose  (little 
child,  babe),  pemmican,  raccoon,  aachem  (a  chief),  skunk, 
squaw,  toboggan  (Canadian),  tomahawk,  totem,  wampum, 
wigwam, 

§  824.  A  few  Mexican  words  have  come  to  us,  moady 
through  Spanish,  owing  to  the  Spanish  conquest  of  that 
country.  1  have  treated  this  subject  more  at  length  in  my 
paper  on  the  Language  of  Mexico,  and  Words  of  West- 
Indian  Origin,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society, 
1888-90,  pp.  137-149.  The  two  best  books  on  this  subject 
are  the  Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue  NahuaU  ou  Mexicaine, 
par  Rifmi  Simi^on,  Paris,  1S85:  and  the  Grammaire  de  la 
Langue  NahuatI,  written  by  Olmos  in  1547,  and  edited  by 
the  same  editor,  Paris,  1875.  Mexican  was  written  down 
'  Pctbaps  3.  mupriat  for  m 
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in  the  Spanish  alphabet,  so  that  the  characters  usually  hm 
the   Spanish  sounds.     But  it  seems  clear  that  in  the  iSI 
century,  ihe  Span,  f  and  z  both  had  the  sound  of  a  in  scwfl 
that  c  and  qu  were  both  lilte  E.  k  in  king,  except  that,  before  I 
e  and  t,  <■  was  pronounced  as  J  in  sin ;  tbat  //  had  die  modem. f 
Italian,  not  the  modern  Spanish  sound ;  and  that  x  had  the  old 
sound  of  E.  A-  in  mix,  though  it  probably  soon  passed  into  shiM 

Mexican  Word-list.     Axoloti,  cacao,  chilli,  chinampo^M 
chocolate,  copal,  coyote,  jalap,  ocelot,  tomato. 

1  may  remark  that  chocolate,  Mex.  chocolali,  is  not  connected,  1 
etymologically,  wilk  cacao,  Mex.  cacauall.  The  Span.  peta^^A 
a  mat,  is  from  Mex.  pctatl,  but  is  not  used  in  English, 
name  Pop6ca-leptU  simply  means  '  smoking  moimtain ' 
volcano,  from  popoca,  to  smoke,  and  Updl,  mountain. 

§  326.  In  the  same  paper  (see  §  324),  I  have  attempto 
to  group  togedier  words  borrowed  from   the  West-Indiia  I 
islands  according  to  tlie  languages  or  dialects  to  which  tbeg^X 
belong. 

Helpful  books,  in  English,  are :  The  First  Three  Englidil] 
Books  on  America,  by  R.  Eden,  printed  by  Prof.  Arber^f 
Birmingham,  1885;  Joyful  Newes  out  of  the  newe  foundeJ 
Worlde,  translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Monardes  by  Jij 
Frampion,  London,  1577;  and  Pineda's  Span.-Eng.  DiciJ 
tionary.  There  is  also  a  glossarial  Index  to  the  Spani 
edition  of  the  Works  of  Oviedo,  but  it  is  not  very  accurate^;^ 
and  gives  no  references.  Another  helpful  book  is  Acosta^.a 
Natural  History  of  tlie  Indies,  originally  in  Spanish;  ofl 
which  a  French  translation  was  printed  in  Paris  in  t6oo, 
and  an  English  translation  in  London  in  1 604.  Thi»  J 
translation  affords  early  quotations  for  many  words,  uid  I  J 
therefore  append  a  few  references  lo  Ihe  books  and  chaptovl 
of  Acosta's  work. 

Acosta  mentions  the  following  Mexican  words ;  ccuao,  ifk 
22  ;  fhiili^  iv.  20 ;  clwcolale.  iv.  22 ;  copal,  iv.  29 ;  lomale,  ii 
10.    Also  the  following  Peruvian  words  ;  coca,  iii,  30,  jv.  1 
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tondor,  iv.  37  ;  <-«KA(ir^(' (jerked  beef),  iv.  41 ;  guanaco,  Ui, 
ao ;  guano,  iv,  37  ;  ingua  (inca),  i.  25,  &c. ;  lama,  iv.  41 ;  oca, 
iv.  18;  paco  (alpaca),  iii,  ao,  iv.  41  ;  quinna  (tree  yielding 
quinine),  iv.  6 ;  vicugni,  iv.  40,  And  the  following  words 
belonging  to  the  West- Indian  islands  or  to  the  neighbouring 
coast;  cacique,  v.  5;  cofai-i  (cassava),  iv,  17;  cayaman  or 
cayman,  W.  1 3,  iii.  1 5  ;  cuye  (a  kind  of  rabbit),  iv.  38  ;  guayac, 
iv.  39;  gucyavo  (guava),  iv.  2^;  yguana,  iv.  38;  maguey,  iv. 
aj;  mays  (maize),  jv.  16;  manali,  iii.  i^\  pelum  (tobacco, 
whence  T.. pe/un-ia),  iv.  29;  Macro,  iv.  2g;yuca,  iv.  17, 

Some  of  these  words  are  derived  from  dialects  now  extinct, 
and  we  are  therefore  dejiendent  upon  Eden,  Ovietto,  and 
Others,  for  the  mention  of  the  language  to  which  they  belong. 
The  various  accounts  show  that  the  Spaniards  first  became 
acquainted  wiih  the  language  of  Hayti,  and  then  with  that  of 
Cuba,  which  partly  resembled  it ;  so  that  many  of  the  names 
which  they  picked  up  were  of  Haytian  or  Cuban  origin; 
and  ihese  they  transferred  to  other  lands.  It  is  clear  that 
maguey,  for  example,  does  not  belong  to  the  language  of 
Mexico,  though  the  plant  is  abundant  there ;  for  Mexican 
has  neither  g  nor  gu  in  its  alphabet,  and  in  fact,  the  Me^cican 
name  of  the  plant  is  meil  The  name  maguey  is  said  to  be 
Cuban. 

§  320.  Af^cr  some  search,  I  have  made  out  the  following 
list. 

West-Indian  Word-list.  From  the  language  of  Hayti : 
barbecue,  cacique,  canoe,  cassava,  guiacum,  guava  (?),  ham- 
moctc(f),  hurricane,  iguana,  maize,  manati,  potato,  tobacco  (?), 
jrucca. 

From  Cuba :  barbecue,  maguey,  manati. 

■From  Jamaica :  anatta,  or  annotto. 

From  Honduras:  mahogany (?). 

From  Caribbean :  cannibal,  colibri,  macaw,  pirogue. 

§  827.  Passing  on  to  South  America,  we  have  first  to 
ibserve  that  the  language  of  the  North  coast  seems  to  have 
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been  mainly  Caribbean,  or  closely  allied  to  it.   The  follow: 
is  the  list. 

N'orth    Coast  of   S.   America.      Agouti,   caoutchonel 
(Quito),  cayman  (Caribbean),  cuye  (a  kind  of  rabbit,  Quito),  I 
sapajou  (a  monkey,  Guiana),  tolu  (New  Granada),  wourali  « 
curare  (Guiana), 

The  rest  of  the  South -American  words  are  Peruvian  c 
Brazilian;    as   described   in   my   paper,    published   by    I 
Philological  Society  in  i88g,  p.  J. 

As  to  Brazilian  words,  Prof.  Alexander,  of  Rio  Janeinir;,! 
kindly  sent  me  several  notes,  and  1  have  also  received  fraaBi<f 
Mr.  Amaro  Cavakanti  a  copy  of  his  Brazilian  Grammar,! 
printed  at  Rio  Janeiro,  1883.  This  describes  ihe  Tupi 
Guarani  language,  or  the  language  of  the  native  Tupi  s 
Guarani  tribes. 

Tupi-Qnarani  Word-list.     Ipecacuanha  (Port.),  jagui 
tapioca,  tapir,  toucan  (F,), 

To  these   may  be    added  cashtw-nul,  adapted   from  ] 
acajou,  said  to  be  taken  from  the  native  Brazilian  acajaba  orl 
acajaiba ;  buccaneir  (F.,  with  F.  sufGx  -ur),  eapivara,  eopaibm\ 
(a   balsam),   couguar,    manioc,  petunia  (from  Brazil,  pent 
tobacco). 

I   add  a   few  notes  on  the  above  words.     IpteacumUmW 
(with    the    characteristic    Port.    »A  =  Span,    S)    is    a    moa^ 
interesting  example  of  a  word  formed  by  the  principle 
agglutination,  or  by  the  combination  of  several  words  in  on* 
It  is  less  a  word  than  a  descriptive  sentence.    The  resolut 
of  it  is  as  follows.     The  Guarani  word  is  ip^kaa-kuaha  ( 
pe-kaa-guana.    The  initial  i  is  euphonic,  and  may  be  omitterfp 
p/=pr&,  flat,  low ;  kad,  wood,  leaves  of  a  tree,  herb ;  ^uaASpl 
to  vomit.     It  means,  accordingly,  the  low  (or  creeping)  plant  1 
that  causes  vomit.     The  accents  should  fall  upon  the  e  and, 
the  an ;  but  we  have  never  attempted  to  give  the  tru 

In  jaguar,  the  /  has  the  sound  of  "E.j/;  the  E,_/'  does  t 
occur  in  Tupi-Guarani.    The  sulTix  -ar  is  agential,  like  (| 
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a  curious  coincidence)  the  E.  -er.  Properly,  yagudra  means 
'dog,'  vnA yaguar-elt,  a  'jaguar'  The  sense  ia  supposed  to 
be  'tearer  of  prey,'  or  '  barker.'  It  is  so  diflieuh  to  represent 
the  native  sounds  that '  dog '  is  written  yaguara,ydudra,  and 
idudra ;  which  looks  as  if  ^  is  a  mere  device  for  giving  a 
sound  like  our  m. 

Tapioea  is  for  ttpi-ica ;  from  lipi,  residue,  dregs,  and  4ca, 
10  squeeze  out.  It  means  '  a  residual  essence  extracted  by 
pressure,'  Tapir  is  the  same  as  lap(ra  or  lapjra,  a  common 
name  given  to  cattle ;  lience  it  simply  means '  great  beast." 
An  OiE  is  called  lapj^ra-apegdua,  lii.  man-lapir,  and  a  cow  is 
tap^ra-kuttha,  lit.  woman-tapir.  The  characters  used  for 
writing  these  words  are  Portuguese. 

\  928.  For  Peruvian  words,  we  obtain  some  help  from 
Acosia,  as  above  (§  325);  also  from  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega's 
History  of  Peru.  I  have  also  consulted  a  curious  Peruvian- 
Spanish  Dictionary,  by  D.  Gonzalez,  printed  (I  believe)  at 
Lima,  in  1608. 

FeruTian  Word-liBt.  Alpaca  (Span.),  coca,  condor 
(Span.),  guanaco  (a  kind  of  alpaca,  Span.),  guano  (Span.), 
inca,  jerked  beef,  llama,  oca  {an  edible  root),  pampas,  puma, 
quinine  (F.,  Span.),  vicuna. 

I  append  a  few  notes.  Peruvian  is  spelt  after  a  Spanish 
fashion,  and  not  always  correctly.  For  example,  the  lan- 
guage contains  no  g,  but  the  Spaniards  have  usually  written 
guanaco  and  guano  for  huanacu  and  huanu.  It  also  contains 
no  b ;  yet  the  word  pampa  is  sometimes  turned  into  bamba. 
In  al-paca,  al-  is  merely  a  Span,  prefix,  in  fact,  the  Arabic 
def.  article;  the  animal  is  often  called  a  paco,  as  by  Acosta. 
Coca  is  llie  herb  whence  we  have  made  coca-rm,  ignorandy 
pronounced  f  kokein],  as  if  the  a/ were  the  common  diphthong 
in  bail.  Condor  is  i'eruv.  cun/ur.  Guana,  Peruv.  huanu. 
means  excrement,  viz.  of  birds.  Jerked  beef  was  formerly 
jtrkin  beef,  as  in  CapL  Smith's  Works,  p.  63 ;  it 
'dried,'  from  Peruv.  icharquini,  to  prepare  dried  beef.     Oca 
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is  Peruv.  occa^  the  name  of  an  edible  root.  Pampas  is  the 
Spanish  pi.  ofpampa^  a  plain.  Quinine  is  a  French  spelling, 
^ine  being  a  suffix;  it  was  prepared  from  the  tree  called 
quina  [ki*na],  where  the  Span,  qu  is  somided  like  k.  The 
name  dnchona,  sometimes  given  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  is  an 
error  for  chinchona,  a  name  which  it  obtained  from  the  Lady 
Ana  de  Osorio,  Countess  of  Chinchon  and  vice-queen  of 
Peru,  who  was  cured  by  it  in  1638^  Chinchon  is  the  name 
of  a  small  town  in  New  Castile. 

The  words  ananas  and  peccary  are  also  of  S.  American 
origin,  but  I  find  nothing  that  decisively  localises  either  of 
these  words.  Ananas  has  been  said  to  be  the  Guiana,  the 
Peruvian,  and  the  Brazilian  name.  Peccary  is  usually  termed 
Brazilian. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

On  soke  False  Etymolooibs. 

§  829.  I  have  now  briefly  surveyed,  in  this  second  volume, 
the  chief  sources  of  the  '  Foreign  Element '  in  our  language, 
■whilst  my  former  volume  has  dealt  in  some  measure  with  the 
history  of  the  '  Native  Element.'  I  hope  it  will  be  understood 
that  1  have  attempted  no  more  than  a  mere  oudine,  perhaps 
an  imperfect  one,  of  the  history  of  English  from  an  Etymo- 
logical point  of  view ;  in  order  to  supplement,  and  in  some 
instances  to  correct,  the  elymologies  given  in  my  larger  and 
concise  Dictionaries.  My  chief  endeavour  has  been  to 
formulate  some  of  the  phonetic  laws  by  which  changes  in 
the  forms  of  words  have  taken  place,  so  as  to  enable  the 
student  to  trace  for  himself  the  history  of  a  given  word  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy.  The  indexes  to  the  present  and 
the  (ormer  volume  furnish  ready  reference  lo  poinls  connected 
with  the  history  of  a  large  number  of  words ;  suflicient,  I 
hope,  to  show  that  regular  laws  govern  the  transformations  of 

^  words,  and  to  Illustrate  the  worlhlessness  of  ibe  old  system  of 
giving  credence  to  every  idle  guesser  who  fancied  he  perceived 
a  resemblance  lieiwecn  an  English  word  and  some  other  form 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  or  indeed  in  any  language,  and  straightway 
proclaimed  the  guess,  and  called  it  an  '  etymologj'.' 

$  830.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  more  shameful  fact  in  the 

■liistory  of  English    education  than    is    presented   by  the 
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humiliaiing   absurdities   and   puerilities  of  some   who,   ittfl 
former  limes,  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  this  subJM 
h  is  easy  to  understand  how,  in  the  absence  of  good  editioDl 
of  our  older  authors,  the  history  of  many  words  was  pra 
tically  inaccessible,  and,  consequently,  there  was  frequenl^ 
litde  left  but  to  guess.     But  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  wbjg 
the  wildest  guesses  were  usually  received  with   an   a 
grovelling  credulity,  so  that  mere  inability  lo  repteat  the 
was   considered   all   one    with  being  ill-informed,      Ii 
course  of  my  investigations,  I   have  come  across  a  lai 
number  of  lying  stories,  confidently  put  forward  without  d 
tittle  of  evidence,  which  one  is,  or  used   lo  be,  expect 
to  accept  abjectly  without  question,  merely  because  it  « 
fashion  to  do  so.     1  will  just  give  a  few  examples  of  what  J 

§  S31.  In  vol  i.  p.  5,  I  have  exposed  the  misera 
conceit  which  explained  sirhin  as  the  name  of  a  joint  '  whi 
one  of  our  kings  knighted  in  a  fit  of  good  humour.' 
larger  Dictionary.  I  have  shown  thai  the  famous  derivation  d 
btif-fater  (or  eater  of  beef)'  from  a  wholly  imaginary  Angle 
French  beau/flier,  a  word  falsely  coined  by  Mr.  Sleevena  fi 
this  very  occasion,  rests  on  no  foundation  whatever, 
form,  equally  with  its  original  btaufil,  still  remains  to  1 
found.  To  the  phonetician,  it  is  sufficient  lo  remark  that  tl 
triphthong  cau  does  not  belong  to  the  early  Anglo-Fre 
spelling ;  it  would  rather  have  been  *  biufel,  which  wov 
have  produced  bewfei  and  beu'/der ;  and  from  what  form  ii 
Low  Latin  such  an  A.  F.  form  could  have  been  evolved,  it  ifl 
difficult  to  say.  Perhaps  it  was,  forsooth.  '  UlU/actum.,  i 
having  been  '  beautifully  made.'  And  yet  this  crazy  puerilitfl 
has  taken  so  tight  a  hold  on  [he  public  fancy,  that  !t  I 
deemed  almost  an  act  of  impiety  to  doubt  it.     For  all  ll 
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'  '  Even  lo  this  day,  we  use  the  word  ihtep-biUr  as  a 
ai  we  do  htcf-tater  in  ■  respectful  and  bonoarablc  lense ; '  Tatl«r,  | 
148,  Mar.  ]|,  1710. 
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let  some  of  us  dare  to  nse  our  common  sense,  and  not  give 
way  to  what  is  supposed,  1  know  not  on  what  grounds,  to  be 
■good  auihority'  for  the  BtaCemenl,  Let  it  be  understood 
that  a  correct  etymology  no  more  needs  an  '  authority '  than 
good  wine  needs  a  bush. 

In  like  manner,  I  have  shown  th^t  nothing  can  well  be 
more  hopeless,  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  than  the  loo 
common  '  derivation '  of  Whitsunday  from  the  German 
Pfingittn.  Those  who  believe  in  this  wholly  impiossible 
iransformaiion  seemed  to  hold  it  as  a  pure  article  of  faith, 
a  thing  not  to  be  inquired  into,  but  to  be  thankful  for.  It  is 
in  vain  to  tell  them  thai,  even  when  we  have  swallowed  it, 
we  still  have  to  account  for  the  Icelandic  forms.  And  even 
if  we  gulp  down  the  derivation  from  Pfingsten  of  the  Icelandic 
Hvitasunnudagr  (Whitsunday)',  we  want  some  still  longer 
form  (shall  wc  say  the  G.  Pfingslntwocfu })  to  account  for  the 
Icel.  Hvllasunnadags-vika  (Whitsunday  week).  How  arc  we 
to  get  these  seven  syllables  out  of  four?  And  what  is  to  be 
done  with  other  Icel.  names,  such  as  Hviladagar  (While 
days,  Whitsuntide),  and  HvUadagihelgHy^\i\\R-&a.y\  holiness, 
White -day- feast)  ?  Etymologically,  WMtntnday  is  simply 
WkiU-Sunday*,  the  WAUe  being  shortened  to  W/it't  under  the 
stress  of  the  accent,  precisely  as  in  Whitchurch  and  Whilclif; 
sec  vol.  i.  p.  494.  That  there  are  some  historical  difficulties 
about  the  precise  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  name,  is 
quite  another  matter ;  yet  even  so,  I  think  Mr.  Vigfusson's 
explanation  is  satisfactory,  viz.  that,  in  northern  countries, 
ihc  Dpminica  in  Albii  was  shifted  from  the  First  Sunday  after 

'  I  mny  bs  well  dtc  here  A  curjons  piece  o(  evidence.  In  Westwood's 
PalifBgrafhia  Satra  Picteria,  in  the  last  plate  bnt  one,  is  ui  intercsling 
baiinile  of  aa  IccUndjc  MS.  of,  apparently,  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
rubric  there  shown  (irttieh  the  cditoi  hai  miiretd)  li :— '  A  Huyta  Siunu 
Dag  ileal  fyrst  lyngia  Ueni  isncle  spiritut;'  i.e.  On  White-San- Day 
ibatl  (one)  firal  sin^  Vmi  crtaltr  spiritus. 

'  Tr«n»Uled  into  Welsh  as  Sulgwyn,  lil. '  while  inn,"  dropfnng  the 
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Easier  to  ihe  more  genial  time  of  Pentecost.     It  is  not  i 
all    stranger    than   the   use    of  noon  to    mean    \: 
Cerlainly.  noon  has  no  other  meaning  now,  and  it  is  equa^ 
certain  that,  being  the  gth  hour  from   6  p.m.,  it  once  i»>fl 
variably  meant  3  p.m.     As  to  the  precise  hour  signified  by  tbej 
Protean  word  prime,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  wouldf 
positively  say ;  for  it  is  absolutely  necessarj-  to  know,  first  fl 
all,  the  century  in  which  the  word  is  used. 

§  332.  I  will  Just  throw  together  a  few  of  the  '  etymolog:ie**^fl 
which  have  been  quite  seriously  proposed,  but  which  no  s 
man  ought  to  be  expected  to  accept.     I  leave  the  reader  fi 
correct  them  where  he  can,  merely  observing  that,  of  S\ 
of  these  words,  the  etymology  is  probably  unknown. 
surely  it  is  better  not  to  know  than  to  accept  a  ma 
imposition. 

Almanac.    From  A. S.  ai-mon-agl,  i.e.  ail-moon- heed, 
heeding  all  the  moons ;    Verstegan,  RtsHtulion  0/  Dtcof 
Inletligtnce,  ch.  iii. ;  ed.  1673;  p.  47.     N.  B.  The  A.  S. 
all  is  tall;  for  moon  is  mbna ;  and  for  heed  {rather,  delilx 
tion)  is  eahl;  and  the  phrase  would  be  ealra  monma  (alA, 
meaning  '  a  council  of  all  the  moons.' 

And.     From  k.'i.an-Sd,  i.e.  add  a  heap;  soHomeTook^J 
adopted  in  Richardson's  Dictionary.     The  A.  S.  verb  referred  \ 
to  is  unn,  i.e.  grant,  and  dd  really  means  a  funeral  pile; 
these  are  details.     Skinner  says  it  is  from  Lat.  addt, 
with  inserted  n  (why  not  inserted  x,  while  one  is  about  itW 
The  choice  is  embarrassing. 

Apple.     '  A  corruption  of  the  Teutonic  ap-fel,  a  fall  from' 
(meaning  the  German  al  and  Fall);  Gent.  Mag.  1833,  pC.  1 
i-  p.  ZO. 

Apple  0/  Ihe  eye.  From  the  Arab,  al,  the,  and  Coptic  bai^  ] 
the  ball  of  ihe  eye ;  ibid.  I  may  note  here  that,  in  the  earlier  J 
editions  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  before  it  was  revised  byJ 
Dr.  Mahn,  the  Coptic  and  Etblopic  languages  are  constantljH 
cited  as  alfording  likely  origins  for  £.  words. 
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Ask.  Formed  by  prefixing  a  to  the  Lat.  setlor,  or  sciscitor.-^- 
Guardian,  Jan.  13,  1886;  p.  67. 

Sa/d.  May  not  iald  be  connected  with  Lat.  calrusi 
Ibid.  May  not  it  be  from  Lat.  aliust — Guardian,  Jan,  20, 
1886;  p.  III. 

Cat'tif.  From  the  Syriac  iMiu/,  a  robber;  N.  and  Q. 
3S.K.49I- 

Cat-in-pun.  From  Gk.  mn-d  jrSi^  i.  e.  altogether ;  '  it  is 
as  clear  as  the  day';  Gent.  Mag.  1796,  pi.  ii.  p.  1066, 

From  the  F.  lourntr  edit  en  peine,  to  turn  sides  in  troulile ; 
Dr.  Brewer,  Dkl.  0/  Phrase  and  Fable. 

From  the  Calipani  of  Calabria,  in  the  8th  century ;  "  Cata- 
panus  {sic)  autem  k  Lat.  Capilanais  manifest^  cormptum 
est.' — Skinner.  (What  a  roundabout  way  of  saying  it  is  a 
corruption  of  captain  I) 

Caterwaul.  '  Dr.  Th.  Hiekes  puiat  dictum  quasi  Gullerwawl, 
quia  BC.  caiulientes  Feles  inter  imbrices  horrvndum  ilium 
ejulatum  edunt.'^  Skinner,  s.  v.  Catlerwawl. 

Cheat.  From  A.  S.  CM/Za,  c  ire  urn  venli  ones ;  Somner's 
A.  S.  Diet.  (But,  in  fact,  the  sense  given  is  false;  it  is 
founded  on  the  gloss ;  '  Rerum,  cealia,'  in  Wright's  Gloss.,  ed. 
Wiilker,  506.  a8 ;  so  that  cealta  is  gen.  pi.  of  ceat  or  ceatle, 
which  merely  means  res,  a  thing.) ' 

Clerk.  From  Gael.  <"/t/r,  a  harp ;  elarsair,  a  harper,  bard ; 
80  C.  Mackay,  in  N,  and  Q.  5  S.  x.  325.  (Many  thousand 
etymologies,  of  equal  absurdity,  may  be  found  in  Mackay's 
Dictionary  of  E.  Etymology,  which  derives  nearly  all  English 
from  Gaelic.) 

Cloak.  From  A,  S.  lack;  Skinner.  This  curious  word  is 
given  in  Somner,  without  a  reference.     It  was  suggested  by 


'  Pcusilily  this  word  inrvived  in  provinciil  E.,  and  is  rciUy  (he  origin 
I  of  the  old  slang  word  efirle,  a  thing ;  Ihos  leilM  were  called  '  cr«»hing 
I  chetts ' ;  tarj  were  ■  hearing  chetes ' :  a  napkin,  '  a  muffling  chete  ' ;  *c. 

e  Awdeley's  Fraternity  ef  VacaboHdH,^.  Fumivall,  pp.  8j,  83.  See 
[  Chmt,  tenie  3,  in  Hue  New  E,  Diet.    Sut  thix  ii  a  guwi. 
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the  following  gloss  in  Wrighi-Wtilker's  Vocab.  377.  aa: — 
•  Clamidem,  hacelan,  oS5e  lachen,  oSSe  loSan."  Skinner 
rejects  Minshew's  derivation  of  chak  from  the  Gk.  uAuktoh 
lo  cover. 

Coarse.     Skinner,  who  spells  it  with  the  old  spelling  c 
gives  us  a  choice  of  five  origins;  viz.  from  F.  corps,  becaus 
allied  in  sense  to  corpulent ;  or,  by  metathesis,  from  E,  gros^^ 
or  contracted  from  currish,  dog-like ;  or  from  Gk.  xi^aas,  ArfM 
hard  ;  or  from  Gk.  nipo'j,  the  hair  on  iJie  temples. 

Cold  Harbour.  From  1.^1.  colubtr,  a  snake.  Apparently  1 
because  they  are  always  found  at  (he  '  windings'  of  a  road;  * 
which  may  he  doubted.  N.  and  Q.  3  S.  vii.  303,  344  ;  cf.  the  , 
same,  viii.  71. 

Craven.  'Quasi  Cravt-htn,  Vencri  sc.  qu^m  Marti  ad-  J 
dictior.'  So  Hickes,  qu.  by  Skinner.  Skinner  thinks  it  im 
from  crave  or  creep. 

Culverlail.    This  is  a  mere  variation  of  dsvelail,  and  1 
the  same  sense ;  for  E.  culver  means  a  dove.    Yet  Sldnnej 
thinks  it  is  from  a  F.  coupU-orleil  or  coupie-arleil,  represenUng  1 
a  LaL  copulare  arliailum. 

Curmudgeon.     From  F.  eteur  m/ehani,  as  suggested  by  t 
unknown  correspondent ;  Johnson, 

Reproduced  in  Ash's  Diet,  (1775)  in  the  following  form: — J 
'  Curmudgeon  {s. from  theYje.J[\Qh  cxuT,  uttkno7vn,artd michaxa,  \ 
a  correspondent),  a  miser,  a  churl,  a  griper.' 

Deacon.     It  is  remarkable  that,  whilst  adducing  the  Lat. 
diacoHus,  Skinner  prefers  to  derive  it  from  Dan.  degn,  a  clei^    , 
or  from  A  S.  9egtn,  a  ihane,  servant. 

Dog.     From  Witwi*,  to  bite;  Minsbew. 

Fad.  Richardson  remarks,  under  yir/,  that  'the  L«L^ 
/ac-ere  (r.  \vi.xA—/ag-ere .  g,  hard)  seems  to  be  the  A.  S.  /eg- 1 
an,  itself  formed  of  the  A.  S.  eacim,  to  eic,  and  the  prefix  6t,M 
successively  corrupted  into  pe,  p,  pi  (0),  /—thus,  /-eaeanM 
/•egan'     With  more  of  the  same  kind. 

Failh.    Richardson  adopts  Home  Tooke's  theory, '  that  i) 
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is  the  A.  S.  /xglh,  that  which  one  covenanteih  or  engageth, 
the  third  person  singular  of  ihe  indicative  of  /iFgan,  which  is 
also  wriXKn/fgan  (see  fact),  pangere,  pag-ere,  to  engage,  to 
covenant,  to  contract.' 

Flesh.  Wachter  (as  quoted  in  Richardson)  derives  it  from 
the  verb  to  live,  whence  E.  /yt,  and  A.  S.  Sc,  a  living  body, 
agreeing  wilh  the  Goth,  /ei'/i:  'which  afierwards  with  the 
jEolic  digamina  prefixed  was  written  ^a-c  [where  ?],  and  with 
the  sibilant  s  inserted  _/?a-ir  .  .  .  After  all,  the  obscurity  remains 
undiminished.'  It  seems  to  have  been  once  a  common  habit 
to  insert  letters  at  pleasure;  and  the  process  became  quite 
a  learned  one  when  these  letters  were  called  '  digammas '  or 
'  sibilants.'  In  plain  English,  all  this  merely  means  that  the 
A.  S./atc  can  be  obtained  from  the  A.  S.  He  by  jirefixing  _/; 
inserting  t,  and  changing  ('  into  a ;  which  is  obviously  true. 
In  the  same  way,  we  can  obtain  E.  ^aiA  from  the  A,  S.  /{g, 
a  flame,  a  flash,  by  prefixing  /,  changing  g  into  sA,  and  alter- 
ing the  vowel.  But  why  we  should  be  allowed  to  do  all  this, 
no  one  knows. 

Gir/.  '  Minshew  deducil  \  \Al.garrula,  vel  ab  Iial.  Girilla. 
vexillum  vento  versatile,  a  wta/hercotk,  k  gyrando ; '  Skinner. 
Skinner  himself  thinks  it  is  from  A.  S.  *eeorla,  an  unknown 
[and  impossible]  feminine  of  A.  S.  ceorl,  a  chuH. 

Hrarl.  '  Wachter  remarks,  that  llie  Gk.  ^p  and  the  A.  S. 
htortt  are,  by  metathesis,  interchangeable';  Richardson. 
[How  about  the  h  f] 

Mislleloe.  From  G.  mtisl  Neil,  greatest  heal ;  N.  and  Q. 
3  S.  vii.  363. 

Monkey.  From  F.  nuxngu/,  a  creature  who  has  'fallen 
short'  of  being  a  human  being;  N.  and  Q.  4  S.  iii,  lay. 

From  L.  Aomunnilus;  id.  301. 

Piers  t/ie  P/awman.  It  means  'sayings  of  the  teacher' ; 
from  the  Celtic  /iar-sa-fbllamam ;  N.  and  Q.  6  S.  ii.  1 17. 

Hahiil.  From  Gk.  Jloir.tiruuc  (stem  Sao-wroS-);  N,  and  Q. 
3  S.  i.  403. 
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Rivtr.     So  called  because  il  rives  or  split 
counlries;  N.  and  Q.  4  S.  xl  21. 

Sleei't.  A  favour,  a  love-token;  something  given  a 
Litbe,  out  of  love  or  gallantry ;  Mackay,  Lost  Beauties 
the  English  Language,  p,  219. 

Slog,  10  hit  hard.  From  ItaL  dis-,  prefix,  and  locare  (i, 
short  for  dislocate);  N.  and  Q.  3  S.  viii.  187. 

And  so  on.  I  could  easily  give  a  hundred  more,  for  I 
to  say  that  I  am  profoundly  versed  in  them ;  but  these 
suffice  to  show  how  entirely  wild  are  the  guesses  made, 
to  what  extent,  in  every  case,  all  the  hints  which  history 
chronology  will  often  abundantly  furnish,  are  disregarded 
being  of  no  importance. 

§  333.  The  fact  is,  that  there  are  whole  books  upon  the 
ject  of  etymology  by  authors  who  are  either  entirely  ignoi 
of  the  first  principles  of  the  science,  or  who  ostentatioui 
disregard  them.  Sometimes  it  is  a  hobby  which  leads  astiaj 
Whilst,  for  example,  the  Dictionary  by  the  Rev,  G.  W.  Lemi 
(1763)  is  built  upon  the  false  assumption  that  nearly 
EnglisK  is  derived  from  Greek,  that  by  Charles  Macl 
assiunes  that  our  language  is  entirely  of  Celtic  origin, 
the  author  even  goes  so  far  as  to  take  modem  Gaelic  as 
representative  of  primitive  Celtic,  which  is  a  very  long 
from  the  fact. 

Those  who  are  curious  in  these  matters  may  find  mai 
examples  in  Dean  Hoare's  English  Roots,  ind  ed.,  Dubl 
1856.  He  tells  us,  p.  13,  that  'the  English  language 
enriched  by  the  introduction  of  Ihe  Provencal  by  Chaucer 
at  p.  32,  that  our  adj,  Jear  is  from  the  Erse  dear,  a  daughter, 
and  'conveys  a  very  pleasing  idea';  at  p.  49,  that  aloof 
probably  all  off;  at  p.  51,  that  hope  is  from  the  verb 
"as  describing  a  person  looking  out,  with  open  and  lon| 
eyes,'  as  if  the  normal  condition  of  eyes  is  to  be  shut; 
p.  57,  that  'kiae  is  a  contraction  from  eoitim,  the  pL  of 
but  the  reference  for  the  form  cowen  is  jauntily  omitted; 
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p.  62,  that  ihe  bontx,  without  which  the  body  could  not  subsist, 
are  '  from  the  verb  beon,  to  be ' ;  and  that  the  hrealh  is  '  from 
Ik  (prep.)  and  or<lk,  the  spirit ' ;  at  p.  66,  that  the  drake 
'  derives  his  name  from  the  mud  in  which  he  takes  delight, 
from  the  German  Jre^i,  whence  dregs,  signifj-ing  mud ' ;  &c, 
&c.  The  fact  is,  that  many  of  the  remarkable  statements  in 
this  book  and  in  Richardson's  Dictionary  are  copied  from 
Home  Tooke's  Diveisims  0/ Purley,  which  is  full  of  similar 
curiosities,  mostly  due  to  imperfect  information  and  to  an 
utter  absence  of  any  knowledge  of  A.  S,  pronunciation  and 
of  its  phonetic  habits.  Nevertheless,  I  desire  to  speak  of  this 
work  of  Home  Tooke's  with  much  respect,  as  I  owe  to  it  my 
emancipation  from  the  trammels  of  blind  belief  in  '  authority.' 
Even  now,  a  thoughtful  person  may  learn  something  from  it, 
despite  the  wrongness  of  nearly  all  the  author's  results.  For, 
lo  his  great  credit,  he  laid  hold  of  and  enunciated  some  great 
principles,  especially  when  he  insists  on  the  necessity  for  in- 
dependent and  new  research,  and  acknowledges  the  value  of 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Goihic  as  helps  to  the  understanding  of 
the  native  element  in  English.  He  fully  recognised  the  value 
of  the  historical  method,  and  frequendy  adduces  excellent 
quotations  to  show  the  old  use  of  words.  In  this  way,  he 
sliowed  that  our  unltss  was  formerly  spelt  onUsu ;  though  he 
failed  to  resolve  this  into  on  less,  short  for  on  Itss  Ihal.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  his  acute  intellect  had  no  better  materials 
to  work  with,  and  thai  he  was  thus  led  to  fomiulaie  theories 
that  have  turned  out  to  be  quite  impossible.  Two  of  these 
are  of  some  importance,  as  they  were  long  in  vogue.  The 
first  of  these  is,  that  all  conjunctions  are  formed  from  the 
imperative  mood  of  the  verb;  and,  to  this  day,  we  are  informed, 
periodically,  that  the  conjunction  gif  was,  originally,  the  im- 
perative singular  of  gifan,  to  give ;  the  fact  being  that  the 
resemblance  between  the  words  is  purely  accidental.  This 
is  the  only  one  of  his  derivations,  in  this  class,  that  is  ever 
seriously  quoted,  as  none  of  Ihe  rest  have  retained  credit ;  but 
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it  is  worlh  notice  that  the  defenders  of  this  etymology  are 
compelled  to  reason  in  a  circle.  They  first  tell  U3  ihat^^is 
from  gi/an,  by  the  theory ;  and  then  appeal  to  this  example,  . . 
the  only  one  that  has  even  the  appearance  of  lieing  right,  Vkm 
order  lo  prove  the  theory.  The  second  of  his  famous  theoriesV 
is,  that  the  sufG.t  -Ih  in  abstract  substantives,  such  as  /rw-d^-fl 
is  due  to  the  suffix  -eth  of  the  third  person  singular  of  tlMH 
present  tense  of  verbs,  such  as  {ke)  trom-tlh.  I  have  alrea<I]pa 
discussed  this  in  vol.  t.  p.  240.  V 

§  334.  It  is  not  only  English  etymology  that  has  suffemll 
by  empirical  and  ignorant  treatment.  Still  more  notablfrl 
things  have  been  said  concerning  Latin  and  Greek.  Talcewfl 
for  example,  the  work  by  the  Rev.  F.  E.  J.  Valpy,  entitlfldl 
'  Virgilian  Hours,'  published  by  Messrs.  Longman  not  nuuijB 
years  ago,  though  it  is  not  dated.  The  result  of  his  study  qjH 
Vergil  was  such  as  to  enable  him  to  enunciate  this  grai^| 
result,  that  'out  of  the  whole  .^neid  there  is  scarcely  oi^| 
word  . . ,  which  we  may  not  reasonably  trace  to  the  Gred^| 
This  I  consider  a  great  conquest,  a  great  trophy  of  learniqg^ 
and  ingenuity.'  Truly  so ;  but  the  author  somewhat  spojhfl 
the  effect  by  frequently  offering  two  or  three  wholly  incoin-  J 
patible  solutions,  instead  of  one  ;  it  seems  to  have  been  0iicv4 
held  that  to  give  a  choke  of  etymologies  showed  the  moie'l 
learning,  whereas  it  merely  evinces  helplessness.  I 

Mr.  Valpy's  vagaries  are  almost  past  belief.  At  p.  11,  he.ij 
derives  homo  either  (i)  'from  ;(o/ur,  .ilohc  of  xof^^  whenoe.tj 
ya^tl^v'  [so  that  homo  is  sprung  from  the  ground];  or  else  J 
(2)  'ab  i»<ov,  man  being  a  social  being';  as  if  it  made  iia4 
sort  of  difference.  At  p.  5,  he  derives  L.  sanguis  cither  (i)  J 
from  ayinu,  i. e,  aXfui;  or  (a)  from  al/ui;  or  {3)  from  a\^mi«t\  \ 
of  which  it  may  suffice  to  explain  the  second.  Thus  'sanguit  ■ 
is  soft  for  sanguis,  samquis ;  and  as  salt's  from  cUai,  so  samqttit  M 
from  flft'tWi  3u  .^olic  corruption  from  a^irm,  i.e.  aiiumtiM 
Which  shows  that  sanguis  was,  originally,  a  genitive.  ^| 

It   would  be  quite  easy  to  multiply  such  examples  ^H 
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hundredfold.  There  seem  to  be  many  minds  that  are 
absolutely  incapable  of  understanding,  llial  written  words  are 
merely  convenlional  expressions  of  sounds,  and  that  sound- 
changes,  which  are  ihe  changes  to  be  studied,  depend  upon 
nice  and  exact  laws.  Hence  this  sort  of  playing  with  words 
still  goes  on,  in  spite  of  all  the  teachers  of  phonetics;  and 
il  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  ever  cease  in  England,  where 
the  '  motley '  of  recklessness  ia  *  the  only  wear.' 

5  SS5.  Perhaps  ihe  above  remarks  may  be  considered  as 
being  somewhat  out  of  place  in  a  work  that  has  for  its  object 
a  serious  ireatmenl  of  the  subjecu  But  it  is,  unfortunately, 
only  too  true  that  we  are  still  but  just  emerging  from  the 
empirical  stage,  and  it  is  as  well  that  we  should  understand 
quite  clearly  what  we  have  to  avoid.  I  can  speak  feelingly, 
because  I  commenced  my  smdies  with  the  careful  jjerusal  of 
liome  Tookc,  and  have  had  a  great  deal  to  unlearn;  and  to 
this  may,  1  think,  be  fairly  attributed  the  rather  loo  numerous 
mistakes  in  my  Dictionary,  especially  in  the  first  edition  of  it. 
The  admirable  work  displayed  in  the  New  EngUsh  Dictionarj' 
is  an  excellent  model  for  imitation ;  and  I  hope  that  the  nest 
generation  may  know  but  little  of  the  extraordinary  fiction:^ 
which  even  now  disfigure  but  loo  many  of  the  books  which 
supply  'etymology'  to  Ihe  public,  and  which,  in  my  younger 
days,  I  was  expected  to  believe  on  pain  of  being  .deemed 
ignorant.  Haiing  thus  briefly  shown  what  we  should  avoid, 
I  propose  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  what  seem  to  be  ihc 
chief  canons  that  may  be  accepted  for  our  guidance. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
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5  336.  In  the  Preface  to  my  Dictionary,  I  ventured  to  lajF  J 
down  a  few  canons  for  a  student's  guidance.     I  repeat  thai 
here  for  convenience,  with  some  additions,  merely  observinj 
that  they  only  express  well-known  and  generally  accepW 
principles. 

1.  Before  attempting  to  discover  an  etymology,  8 
the  earliest  form  and  use  of  the  word  ;  observing  its  histoi 
and  chronology. 

2.  Consider  the  history  of  ihe  language  treated  of;  j 
remember  that  one  language  can  only  borrow  from  anothcrl 
when  there  has  been  absolute  contact  between  the  two  lan«J 
guages. 

3.  Strictly  observe  phonetic  laws,  i.  e.  the  laws  which  a 
found  to  regulate  the  mutual  relation  of  consonants  and  vowi 
in  the  Aryan  (Indo-European)  lang:uages.     Foremost  amoi^fl 
these  laws  are ;  (i)Grimm's  Law(vol,  i.capp.6,7);  Vemei'iS 
Law  (vol.  i.  c.  9,  reading  '  otherwise '  instead  of '  but  if  it  pre; 
cedes  the  position  of  the  accent,'  at  p.  148);  Gra 
Law  (above,  p,  271)  ;  thelawsorvowel-gTadalion(voLi.  c.  id 
and  of  vowel-mutation  (vol.  i.  c.  1 1). 

4.  In  comparing  two  words,  A  and  B,  belonging  to  t 
same  language,  of  which  A  contains  the  lesser  number  ijtM 
syllables,  A  must  be  taken  to  be  the  more  original  word,  n 
less  we  have  dear  evidence  of  some  contraction  or  comiptit 

5.  In  comparing  two  words,  A  and  B,  belonging  to  t 
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same  language  and  consisting  of  the  same  number  of  syllables, 
ihe  older  form  can  be  distinguished  by  observing  the  sound 
of  the  principal  vowel.  (This  applies  lo  cases  of  vowe!- 
mulalion.  Of  course  the  word  containing  an  'original'  vowc! 
must  be  older  than  a  corresponding  one  which  contains  a 
■  mutated '  vowel.) 

6.  Strong  verbs,  in  the  Teutonic  languages,  and  the  so- 
called  '  irregular '  verbs  in  Latin,  are  commonly  lo  be  con- 
sidered as  primary,  otiier  related  forms  being  derived  from 
(hem. 

7.  The  whole  of  a  word,  and  not  a  portion  of  it  only,  must 
be  reasonably  accounted  for ;  and,  in  tracing  changes  of  form, 
any  infringement  of  pbonelic  laws  must  be  regarded  with 
suspicion,  and  should  be  specially  accounied  for.  Most 
exceptions  are  due  to  the  operation  of  analogy  (5  1^4,  p.  195, 
above),  or  lo  a  peculiarity  of  accentua^on. 

8.  Merc  resemblances  of  form  and  apparent  connections 
in  sense,  between  languages  that  have  different  phonetic 
habits  or  no  necessary  connection,  are  commonly  delusive, 
and  should  not  be  regarded. 

9.  When  word-forms  in  two  different  languages  are  more 
nearly  alike  than  the  ordinary  phonetic  laws  (such  as  Grimm's 
Law)  would  allow,  there  is  a  strong  probability  (if  the  con- 
nection is  a  r/al  one)  that  one  language  has  borrowed  the 
word  from  the  other.  Truly  cognate  words  must  not  be  /oo 
much  alike. 

10.  It  is  useless  to  offer  an  explanation  of  a  '  native ' 
English  word  which  will  not  at  the  same  time  explain  all  the 
related  words  in  other  cognate  languages. 

5  S37.  I  give  some  examples  of  instances  in  which  the 
above  laws  have  been  disregarded,  with  sad  results. 

I.  The  derivation  of  almanac  from  Anglo-Saxon  (above, 
§  332)  contradicts  history.  The  word  first  appears  in 
Chaucer,  who  obviously  borrowed  it  from  the  French,  Failh 
cannot  be  from  Anglo-Saxon  (above,  §  33a),  because  it  is 
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of  French  origin.  On  the  other  hand,  sleeot  is  nol  froi 
GennaD,  because  it  occurs  tn  Anglo-Saxon.  Moat  fall 
accounts  of  a  word  sia  against  this  first  canon. 

2.  We  may  put  aside  all  sp>ecial  crazes  such  as  these,  ' 
that  the  native  element  of  English  is  (as  Mr.  Lemon  says)  o 
Greek  origin  ;  or  (as  Mr,  Mackay  says)  of  Gaelic  origin ;  c 
that  Latin  is  mainly  borrowed  from  Greek,  a  theory  fonnerlf  I 
common  ;  or  that  Latin  and  Greek  are  derived  from  Hebrew^ 
The  silliest  belief  of  all,  and  usually  the  most  pernicious,  i 
that  English  is  '  derived'  from  German.     It  is  useless,  agaitvl 
to  compare  English  with   Ethiopic  or   Coptic  or  Finnish,] 
because  there  never  was  any  conceivable  point  of  conta 
between  tho  languages.     .'Vll  E.  words  that  are  really  borrow 
from  Hebrew  are  necessarily  biblical,  as  that  is  the  only  v 
in  which  contact  has  taken  place.     An  exception  to  Ibis  il 
seen  in  M.  E.  gnoff.  Mod.  E.  goitoph,  a  slang  term  for  ; 
also  a  lout,  which  was  picked  up  from  the  Jews  in  the  street^ 
of  London  ;  from  the  Heb.  ganav,  a  thief.     And  here, 
character  of  the  woril  is  exceptional. 

3,  Grimm's  Law  is  constantly  disregarded  by  the  uninitiated 
The  Old  Dictionaries  by  Minshew,  Skinner,  Ac.  arc  ] 
ticularly  unfortunate    in   this    respect.     Even    n< 
associate  the  Scandian  word  call  with  the  Gk.  naXi'm,  and  tlicfl 
native  K.  care  with  the  Lai.  cura,  both  of  which  associattOM  fl 
are  purely  delusive,  seeing  that  an  E.  initial  £  answers  to  Gk.. 
and  L.  initial  g  (vol.  t.  p.   no).     Wedgwood's  Dicdonaty  J 
olten  mystifies  the  reader  by  a  similar  carelessness;  thui^'J 
under  dare,  we  have  a  discussion  of  the  Lat.  durus,  which  il 
necessarily  from  a  different  root;  and,  under  day,  the  (att 
form  cited  is  tiiat  of  the  unrelated  Lat.  dies.     Day  is  from  HieA 
Tooldhegh,  to  burn;  see  Brugmann's  (3r«W/-jij,  §  77;  wtiereasl 
L.  dies  is  allied  to  the  Skt.  di'v-a,  by  day ;  id.  §  361.    Wcbsier'aJ 
Diet,  tells  us  that  deem  (A.  S.  diman)  is  *  perhaps  albed  b 
Lai,  damnare';  which  is  impossible.      A  very  little  care  <a 
prevent  such  confusion. 
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4.  This  rule  is  very  obvious  in  the  case  of  suiExes ;  the  L. 
word  car-US,  clear,  necessarily  preceded  its  derivative  car-i- 
las,  which  is  longer  by  a  syllable.  Similarly,  when,  in 
Richardson's  Diet,  s.  v.  Chine,  he  derives  the  F.  echine 
[properly  t'chitu,  O.  F.  eschine]  from  the  F.  verb  echiner,  to 
break  the  back  of,  he  is  reversing  the  order  of  things,  and 
deriving  the  simpler  form  from  the  more  complex.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  '  denominative '  verbs  in  French  and 
Laiin,  derived  from  substantives;  we  must  never  derive  the 
substantive  from  the  verb  in  such  a  case. 

5.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  denominative  verbs  are  also  common, 
but  they  are  often  marked  by  mutation  or  vowel-change ; 

.  thus  A.  S.  lell-an,  E.  till,  is  from  the  sb.  ial-u,  a  tale,  with  the 
mutation  fl>c.  To  derive  lale  from  lell  is  a  plain  mark  of 
ignorance ;  but  it  is  not  uncommon.  Similarly,  deem,  A.  S. 
dim-an,  is  derived  from  A.  S.  dam,  doom ;  and  feed,  A.  S, 
fid-an,  from  A.  S./dd-a,  food  ;  yet  Webster's  Diet,  says  that 
A.  %./oda  (sic)  is  derived  hom/edan  (sic). 

6.  See  vol,  i.  c.  10  for  examples  of  the  numerous  deri- 
vatives, especially  with  vowel-gradation,  from  various  A.  S. 
strong  verbs.  By  way  of  illustration,  1  may  remark  [liat  the 
singular  remarks  upon  the  word  failh,  in  §  332  above, 
include  the  absurdity  of  deriving  the  Lat.  primaij  verh/acere 
from  the  weak  and  secondary  A.  S.  ytrb/egan. 

7.  The  failure  to  account  for  the  whole  of  a  word  is  a  very 
common  mark  of  false  etymology.  Thus  the  curious  notion 
of  deriving  cloak  Uom  A.  S.  lach  (§  332)  fails  to  account  (i) 
for  the  initial  c,  (2)  for  the  spelling  with  oa,  and  (3)  for  the 
occurrence  of  k\  and  the  three  things  taken  together  show  a 
\-ery  complete  failure.  The  derivation  of  Whiliunday  from 
G,  Pfingstm  fails  to  account  (i)  for  the  Wh,  (2)  for  the  loss 
of  ^,  (3)  for  the  imexampled  subslitution  of  Is  for  si,  (4)  for 
the  u,  and  (3)  for  the  addition  of  day.  The  derivation  of  E. 
baldUfuxa.  L.  cabiut  fails  to  account  (1)  for  the  initial  b,  and 
(2)  for  the  final  d.    And  so  on.     A  mere  notion  of  so] 
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sort  of  general  resemblance  between  two  words  is  absolute 
worthless  and  misleading, 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  a  priori  reason  against  i 
close   relationship    between    words    thai    have    no   obviotU-ll 
resemblanee,    if   the    apparent   difference    in   form    can    be-J 
accounted  for.     A  large  number  of  examples  will  be  found^J 
under  my  List  of  Aryan  Roots,  in  my  larger  Dictionary, , 
2nd  ed.,  p.  730.     No  scholar  who  understands  the  phonetics  fl 
of  the  Indo-European  languages  doubts  the  dose  relalioi 
ship  between  the  words  lisleii,  loud,  dimi,  glory,  and  j/om^l 
see  vol.  i.  pp.  283-6.     On  the  other  hand,  we  frequeodj^f 
find  homonyms,  or  words  alike  in  form,  that  arc  who! 
unrelated  as  to  origin ;    such  are  E.  sound,  adj.,  healthrii| 
E.  soutul,  a  strait  of  the  sea,  and  E.  sound,  a  noise ;  see  vol.  \ 
p.   4 10.      We  cannot,  in   fact,    form    any  judgment 
whether  words  are  related  or  not,  by  mere  inspection,  or  evj 
by  pronouncing  them ;  we  must  first  of  all  know  their  whd 
history.     As  soon  as  we  find  out  that  the  adj.  sound,  hesUtb 
ful,  was  spelt  sund  in  A,  S.,  whilst  the  sb.  sound,  noise,  arc 
from  F.  son,  due  to  Lai,  sohus,  the  apparent  resemblai 
between  the  words  disapjiears.     Both  have  an  s  and  an  ft  b 
them,  and  that  is  all ;  the  same  is  true  of  sm,  son,  sun,  j 
and  soon. 

The  commonest  error  of  our  early  etymologists  was  tO'l 
neglect  the  vowel  as  unimportant,  whereas  it  is  just  the  moBta 
vital  and  important  part  of  the  word.     It  is  just  because  tdtf.  I 
son,  sine,  and  soon  all  have  different  vowels,  that  they  1 
independent  words.     Oddly  enough,  son  and  sun  had  once 
the  same  vowel,  as  they  represent,  respectively,  the  A.  S.  j 
and  the  A.  S.  sunne. 

8.  It  is  a  common  error  to  associate  words  because  lh< 
have  a  simitar  meaning,  and  some  slight  external  resemblance 
I   have  already  noted  the  frequent  association   of  E.  < 
with  Gk.  KoAfii-,  of  E.  care  with  L.  atra,  and  of  E.  day  n 
L.  diet.    In  none  of  these  cases  is  there  any  etymolQ 
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connection  whatever.  A  word  cognate  with  E.  call  would 
begin,  in  Greek,  with  y.  A  word  cognate  with  E.  care  would 
begin,  in  Latin,  with  g.  And  a  word  cognate  with  E.  day 
would  begin,  in  Latin,  with  f.  No  exception  is  known  to 
these  fundamental  laws,  which  depend  upon  the  phonetic 
habits  of  the  languages  in  question;  and  no  student  will 
make  any  real  progress  in  the  study  till  he  recognises  thai  so 
it  must  be. 

5.  The  borrowed  words  in  A.  S.  are  easily  detected  by 
iheir  close  resemblance  to  Latin.  Thus  the  A.  S.  elto/ol 
resembles  the  Lat.  dia&olus  only  because  it  is  the  Lai.  word 
in  A.  S.  spelling;  they  cannot  possibly  be  merely  cognate 
forms.  Similarly,  the  h.pu/cus,  when  borrowed,  necessarily 
becomes  the  A.S.fiyl;  and  similar  remarks  apply  to  all  the 
A.  S.  borrowed  words  discussed  in  vol.  i.  c.  a  i .  The  E.  decA 
resembles  Du.  decim  only  because  it  is  actually  borrowed 
from  it ;  the  true  A.  S.  form  of  the  verb  is  Ihtccan.  thill  is 
actually  borrowed  from  Du.  dnllen ;  ihe  A.  S.  form  is  /hirlati, 
whence  E.  Ihrill.  In  every  case,  we  must  go  to  work  n-ilh 
due  care. 

10.  The  curious  proposal  (see  §  33a)  to  regard  the  A.  S. 
fieorte  as  resulting,  by  metathesis,  from  the  Gk.  frop,  must, 
if  true  at  all,  be  equally  true  for  the  cognate  forms  seen  in 
G.  Htrz,  L.  cor,  and  Gk.  Kapiia.  But  surely,  k  cannot  be 
supposed  that,  in  Gk.,  ^p  and  uapSla  are  mere  variants  of 
the  same  word.  When  Richardson,  in  his  Dictionary,  pro- 
poses to  derive  the  E./bol '  from  /ettian,  to  carry,'  he  forgets 
that  this  involves  the  derivation  of  G,  Fuss,  L.  pes.  Gk.  «out, 
from  the  same  source.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  Verstegan 
(as  above,  §  33a)  attempts  to  treat  almanac  as  if  it  were 
nadve  English,  he  leaves  out  of  sight  the  F.  almanac,  the 
Span,  almanaquc,  and  the  Ital.  almanacco. 

§  398.  Simple  as  the  above  canons  may  appear,  they  are 
sadly  neglected  every  day,  though  the  observance  of  ihem 
would  check  elementary  blunders,  and  prevent  much  bad 
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work  from  being  put  forward     The  siudent  will  do  well  I 
master  them,  and  to  bear  them  in  mind;   although, 
then,  there  will  still  be  much  to  learn  before  accuracy  cat 
be  secured.      All  experience  shows  that,  short  of  absolutfl 
accuracy,  there  are  no  rt-sults  worth  having,  of  any  abiding 
value.     Much  as  guesswork  has  been  deferred  to  bilbert 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  honoured  in  the  futu 
I   hope    the  lime    is  at  hand  when  feeble  and  haph^ 
conclusions  will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  proofs  of  iDtdl^ 
ligence  and  '  ingenuity,'  but,  in  their  right  light,  a 
incompetence,  ignorance,  or  negligence ;   just  as  would  1 
the  case  in  any  other  scientific  study.     Why  it  is,  that  bin 
yet  blatant  blundering  should  be  praised  in  etymology,  whtUi 
it  would  be  scouted  in  the  study  of  botany  or  of  chemistry 
is  one  of  the  things  that  still  remain  unexplained. 

§  339.  The  actual  exceptions  to  the  perfect  and  regula^ 
operation  of  phonetic  laws  are,  in  almost  all  cases,  due  t 
llje  modifying  inHuence  of  what  has  been  called  '  analogy  'a 
see  p.  195  above.     As  this  principle  is  one  of  great  i 
portaiice,   a  few  more  examples  of  its  operation  may  I 
useful. 

Analogy  is  really  an  exercise  of  popular  logic,  which  a 
at  a  wrong,  yet  very  natural,  conclusion  by  not  clearly  unden^ 
standing  all  the  facts.    If,  for  example,  it  is  known  that  tl 
past  tense  of  dear  is  bore,  it  seeras  safe  to  assume  that  the  p 
tense  of  Wfar  should  bewore;  and  wrt  it  now  is,  accordingly^ 
Yet  history  tells  us  that  the  A.  S.  btran  made  the  pt.  t.  Asv,I 
and  the  mod.  E.  bore  is  really  borrowed  from  the  pp.  bortn. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  A.  S.  -werian  was  a  weak  verb,  with  ^   | 
pi.  t.  werede;  and  even  in  Chaucer  the  past  tense  i 
utrtd  (C.  T.  Prol,  75).     But  [.lopular  logic  proved  strongc 
than  ancient  habit,  and  at  the  present  time  the  analogic  forn 
wore  is  alone  permissible.     The   pt.  C.  weared  would    I 
condemned  as  a  solecism,  though  it  is  historically  corrccl{ 
Many  of  Che  results  due  Co  Uiis  process  can  be  exprcEscd  q 
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tbe  form  of  a  proportion  or '  analogy ' ;  ihus  dear :  bore : :  wear : 
wort.     Here  ihe  fourth  tenn  is  really  a  new  product. 

In  many  cases  the  popular  taste  has  reduced  the  three  stems 
of  our  strong  verbs  to  Iwo;  so  that  break,  pt.  t.  brake,  pp. 
brokai.  has  been  reduced  to  break,  pt.  t.  broke,  pp.  broken. 
This  was  clearly  suggested  by  the  fact  ihat  there  were  but 
two  different  stems  in  all  verbs  conjugated  like_/aJ7  (pt  X-felt, 
•p^./aU-m)  and ikake  (pt.  t.  shook,  pp.  shak-tri).  The  arrange- 
ment was,  indeed,  different,  but  it  was  readily  argued  that,  if 
two  stems  were  enough  in  these  conjugations,  two  stems 
could  be  marfe  lo  serve  the  turn  in,  at  least,  several  other 
cases.  And  there  was  alreadj-  a  precedent  for  making  the 
vowel  of  the  pt,  t.  like  that  of  the  pp.,  inasmuch  as  the  pt,  t, 
pi.  of  sing-an,  lo  sing,  was  iwig-on  in  A.  S.,  whilst  the  pp. 
was  sung-en.  It  b  by  such  precedents  that  new  analogies  are 
suggested. 

The  A.  S.  strong  conjugations  had,  in  fact,  /imr  principal 
stems  in  live  conjugations  out  of  seven,  but  one  of  these  has 
Utterly  disappeared,  viz.  the  third  stem,  or  that  of  the  past 
tense  plural.  This  is  the  perfectly  logical  result  of  taking  the 
yeib&yail  and  s/iaie  as  models.  The  plural  of  //ill  being 
we  fell,  and  the  plural  of  /  shook  being  vx  shook,  it  was 
natural  enough  to  turn  the  plural  of  /  drove  into  we  drove 
(instead  of  w^  driv,  from  A  S.  w^  drif-mi),  and  the  plural  of 
/  sai^  into  we  sang  (instead  of  we  sung,  from  the  A.  S.  w/ 
tung'im).  In  the  latter  case,  the  verb  lo  sing  thus  acquired 
the  three  stems  seen  in  the  pres.  sing,  the  pt.  t.  sang,  and  the 
pp.  sung.  Then  tbe  tendency  lo  reduce  the  number  of  stems 
to  two,  caused  the  not  tmfrequent  use  of  sung  for  sang,  and 
has  thus  introduced  an  imcerlainly  as  to  the  correct  usage. 
l"he  whole  system  of  our  modern  E.  strong  verbs  has  become 
disorganised  by  the  repeated  operation  of  analogy,  due  to  the 
influence  of  one  conjugation  upon  another,  and  to  the  wish 
LO  reduce  the  number  of  stems.  In  most  cases  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  lo  observe  the  A.  S.  and  M.  E.  fonna  of  a  given 
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strong  verb  before  we  can  understand  what  has  happened^ 
In  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  the  past  lense  is  formed '018 
ihe  analogy '  of  the  past  participle.     It  seems  a  safe  prediction  1 
that  the  pt.  t.  /  spake  will  disappear,  and  will  be  supplanted  j 
by  /  spoke,  through  the  influence  of  the  pp.  spoken. 

5  340.  Another  easy  example  of  the  operation  of  analog] 
is  in  the  tise  of  -s  (or  -es)  to  form  the  plurals  of  substandvee 
A  Latin  scholar  may  know  that  the  plural  of  praemium  j#9 
prai-mia,  but  the  Englishman  is  quite  clear  that  the  plural  c 
/Ttmiiim  should   be  premiums.     It  is  needless  to  multiply  I 


In  the  same  way,  it  is  understood  that  every  newly  adopted  1 
verb  is  weak  ;  and.  the  moment  that  we  hear  of  the  inlro-   | 
duction  of  a  new  verb  to  baycoll,  we  naturally  conclude  tbat  J 
its  past  tense  and  past  participle  must   needs  be  biyeoUtd. 
Many  strong  verbs  have  been  reduced  to  weak  ones  by  met| 
analogy  with  the  latter.     I  have  enumerated  them 
161-7,     Several,  indeed,  are  strong  in  one  respect,  and  weal 
in  another.     Thus  mmv  is  weak  in  the  pi.  t.  mow-(J,  but  il 
strong  pp.  mown  remains.     From  which  it  will  be  seen  thi 
analogy  often  does  its  work  imperfecUy  and  partially,  and  isl 
capricious  in  its  action.     Such  capriciousness  is  precisely  what  1 
we  should  expect. 

§  341.  The  above  examples  of  the  influence  of 'analogy*  1 
are  all  grammaiicat,  but  have  been  chosen  to  exemplify  the 
principle.      Sometimes   it   is   called    '  false    analogy ' ;    and,  I 
indeed,  it  is  usually  due  10  some  mistake,  or  to  a  false  n 
ing.     But  we  see  examples  of  it  in  other  cases  also ;  and  aa 
of  the  results  are  curious.     We  have,  for  example,  the  adj,  j 
sound,  and  the  s!>.  sound,  in  the  sense  of  '  a  strait  of  the  sea' j 
and  -ound  is  quite  a  common  ending.     Hence  it  is,  that  t1 
AI.  £,  soun,  a  noise,  was  turned  into  sound;  and  there  is  i 
strong  tendency,  among  the  lower  orders,  lo  turn  g 
goivnd.     Some  writers  call  this  particular  kind  of  reasoning 
by  analogy  by  the  very  expressive  name  of '  form-association.' 
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That  is  to  say,  the  association  of  M.  E.  soun  «itli  the  forms 
jouni/ which  so  nearly  resembled  it,  caused  it  to  be  merged 
with  the  rest  in  a  common  form.  See  ihe  remarks  on  '  con- 
fluence of  forms '  in  vol.  i.  p.  409.  A  good  example  of  a  word 
which  has  suffered  a  considerable  alteration  in  its  vowel-sound 
is  the  M.  E._/«i'rf,  enmity;  it  has  been  turned  into  yiwrf  by  form- 
association  -mih/iud  in  the  sense  of  '  fief.'  The  words  have 
no  connection  whatever,  yet  one  has  influenced  the  other  all 
the  same;  probably  owing  to  some  confusion  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  Ihe  temis.  Whenever  any  violent  alteration 
occurs  in  a  word's  form,  we  may  generally  conclude  that  form- 
association  has  been  at  work. 

§  342.  From  the  preceding  observations,  it  will  appear  that 
the  chief  principles  of  etymology  are  practically  reducible  to 
two,  viz.  the  regular  operation  of  phonetic  laws,  and  the  sub- 
sequent alteration  of  forms  by  some  false  analogy  suggested 
by  form-association.  The  former  of  these  is  of  physiological 
or  natural  origin,  and  is  perfectly  and  inflexibly  regular 
throughout  the  same  period  of  the  same  language  ;  and  even 
though  different  languages  show  diflerent  phonetic  habits  and 
predilections,  there  is  a  strong  general  resemblance  between 
the  changes  induced  in  one  language  and  in  another ;  many 
of  the  particular  laws  are  true  for  many  languages.  The 
other  principle  is  psychical  or  mental  or  artifinal,  intro- 
ducing various  more  or  less  capricious  changes  that  are  sup- 
posed lo  be  emendations;  and  its  operation  is,  to  some  extent, 
uncertain  and  fitful.  It  is  thus  that  we  account  for  artificial 
exceptions  to  the  immutable  laws  that  control  natural  phonetic 
change.  Sometimes  tiie  second  principle  causes  downright 
corruptions,  as  in  the  well-known  instance  in  which  our 
sailors  substituted  Silly  Ruffian  for  the  unfamiliar  BdUrophon ; 
but  it  is  found  by  experience  that  corruptions  of  this  nature 
are  not  particularly  common.  They  have  been  made  much 
of  by  the  etymologists  of  the  old  school,  who  saw  '  corruption ' 
everywhere,  and  allowed  it  uncontrolled  licence ;  but  the  lazy 
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meihod  of  considering  all  sound-changes  as  capricious  and  I 
unaccountable,  is  being  fast  discredited,  and  scientitic  method  I 
is,  happily,  at  last  coming  into  vogue.  There  is  a  reason  for  ( 
everyihing,  and  we  must  not  rest  satisfied  till  we  find  tL  I 
Whenever  we  fail  to  trace  the  whole  of  a  word's  history,  it  is  J 
only  decent  to  acknowledge  that  its  etymology  is  '  unknown.'  j 
1  am  conscious  of  having  sometimes  transgressed  by  giving  I 
unsatisfactory  and  uncertain  explanations,  but  I  now  recognise  | 
clearly  that  such  a  proceeding  is  indefensible ;  and,  what  i 
even  worse,  it  is  immoral,  as  every  perversion  of  the  whole  \ 
truth  must  necessarily  be. 

5  343.  W'e  can  sum  up  the  whole  matter  by  saying  I 
our  pursuit  is  etyhoi-ogv,  by  which  we  seek  to  give  an  accounl 
of  the  TRUE  origin  of  a  word.     In  such  a  pursuit,  all  falseho* 
and  (what  is  even  worse)  all  suggeslwns  of  falsehood  are  os| 
of  place,  and  can  only  obscure  our  sight  and  lead  us  a 
from  the  real  object  of  our  search.     Hence  jay  partina 
word  to  all  who  may  come  across  these  volumes  is  this;  ym 
can  only  assist  etymological  research  by  carefully  refrainiujf  T 
from  all  suggestions  of  what  is  false.     "  Brilliant  invention ' ; 
to  be  carefully  eschewed  ;  it  is  only  another  name  for  lying. 
Gut  patient  investigation,  with  a  resolve  to  come  at  the  truth,  j 
is  a  training  that  at  once  instructs  and  ennobles ;  and  is  in  1 
absolute  harmony  with  the  highest  aim  even  of  religion  itseU^ 
which  can  offer  mankind  no  greater  reward  than  to  guide  oa   ' 
all,  in  due  time,  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  whole,  the   1 
living,  and  the  eternal  thuth. 
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On  the  Gradation  of  Anglo-Saxon  Strong  Verbs. 

In  vol.  i.  §  134,  p.  156,  it  is  remarked  that  Greek  and  other 
Aryan  languages,  as  well  as  Teutonic,  exhibit  gradation  in  the 
conjugations  of  verbs,  and  in  verbal  derivatives.  IJrugmann 
has  thrown  much  light  upon  this  in  his  Grundria,  vol.  i.  §  307, 
&C.  1  here  attempt  a  sketch  of  his  method,  adapting  it,  as  well 
as  1  can,  to  a  simple  and  popular  fonn  of  explanation,  and 
omitting  some  of  the  details. 

The  most  important  series  of  graded  vowels  is  the  (^series. 
Urugmann's  full  scheme  is : — 

Weak  grade.  Strong  grade. 

(J.  (unaccented).    A  (secondary  accented).        1,    2.    3,    4. 
0  (e)  e     o     e     .3 

He  further  notes  that  the  e,  in  the  strong-grade  number  1, 
recei\-ed  the  principal  accent. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  the  present,  that  the  weak  grade  may  be 
denoted  by  0  (zero),  and  may  be  called  the  sere-grade ;  and 
that  this  may  be  taken  10  mean  a  grade  in  which,  owing  to  Ios5 
of  accent,  a  vowel  appears  in  some  weakened  form  or  is  lost,  or 
a  diphthong  is  reduced  to  a  simple  vowel.  For  greater  con- 
venience, 1  shall  call  the  '  strong-grade  1 '  by  the  name  of '  prime 
grade,'  and  the  '  strong-grade  2 '  by  the  name  of '  middle  grade ' 
simply ;  omitting,  for  the  present,  the  strong-grades  3  and  4. 
This  gives  a  simpler  (but  less  complete)  scheme,  as  follows  :— 
Prime  grade.  Middle  grade.  Zero-grade. 

/  o  (1 

The  mark  over  the  e  here  denotes  accent,  not  vowel-length. 
And  it  must  be  noted,  that  the  use  of  the  words  'prime '  and 
'middle'  in  tbia  scheme  is  only  assumed  for  the  sake  of  greater 
definiteness.    It  u  not  ascenained  that  the  'prime  gnide'  ' 
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any  'stronger'  than  llie  'middle  grade."    As  examples,  take  tid 
following  r — 

Prime  ;  irrr-onai, '  1  fly" ;  \jiX.ped-em,  acc-i  'fool.' 

Middle:  jtut-^,  '  flight ' ;  W.B.va,  ace, 'fool.' 

Zero  :  i-wr-a^'flt,   'I   flew  ■ ;  Zend  fra-bd-a   (for   */ra-pd-d, 
'the  fore-part  of  the  foot,  the  instep.' 

Before  we  can  apply  this  to  Teutonic,  w 
that  the  Gk.  0  always  corresponds  to  a  TeuL  a,  as  in  Gk.  Aki 
Goth,  ahtaii,  '  eight ' ;  sec  Sicvers,  O.  E.  Gr.  §  45.     Hence,  ti 
(simplified)  Teui.  scheme  is  i*  (prime) ;  n  (middle) ;  0  ( 
where  /  means  accented  e,  not  long  c. 

The  Verb  'to  Give.' 

Closely  corresponding  to  the  above  scheme  is  the  gradat 
the  verb  'give'  ;  see  vol.  i.  p.  168.    The  Teutonic  forms  of  ti 
four  principal  slems  are  ; 

].  (infia)^/^'a«;  2.  (past  sing.) ^ui;  3.  (past  plur.) ^f 
4.  (pp.)  geb-Ano. 

To  understand  this  fully,  note  that  c' means  short  e  (accenM 
and  e  means  long  e.    Also,  that  the  .iccent  on  the  pp.  of  s 
verbs  fell  originally  on  the  suffix,  and  ni 

this  is  proved  by  Veraer's  Law  (voL  i.  §  1 30).     Consequently,  1 
pp.  ■«!3.%  glbino  (or^^iif/w),  with  unaccented  short  e. 
of  the  above  stems,  with  the  vowel  e,  corresponds  10  Brugmai 
'  strong-grade  3,'  and  only  appears  in  lino  of  the  Teut.  i 
conjugations,  vii.  in  verbs  like  gh'e  and  bear.    This  is 
have  said  above,  that  it  need  not  always  be  considered. 

Perhaps  this  will  appear  more  clearly  if  I  repeat  it  in  , 
form.     Stem  1  represents  the  '  prime '  grade  ; 
die '  grade  ;    and  stem  4,  the  '  icro '  grade.     Stem   3,  howevt 
corresponds  to  Brugmann's  '  strong  grade. 

We  can  now  understand  the  A,  S.  gradation  in  this  conjuga- 
tion, which  is,  in  fact,  quite  regular,  any  slight  variations  being 
due  to  ibe  habits  of  A.  S.  pronunciation.  1  5rs[  give  four 
examples,  and  then  explain  them.  For  more  such,  see  Sweet's 
A. S.  Reader.  (Here,  again,  I  use  /  for  'short  accented  t^'— 
and  denote  real  vowel-length  by  a  horizontal  mark  or  'macron.')! 
cw/^-an      (10  say)  cv/d/i    cwad-6n     iwtd-/n  ^ 

m^l-an       (to  mete)         mat      mSt-dn      mct-^n 
gU/-im        (to  give)        gedf     gia/Sn      gief-in,  gif-in 
ott-giH-an  {to  perceive)  oti-geit  on-giat-in  on-giet-in,  on-git-Zn, 
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In  the  forms  gitfan,  an-giet-an,  ihe  gi  is  merely  a  way  of 
expressing  the  sound  of  ^,  which  was  the  initial  sound  of  these 
words.     The  root-vowel  was  really  e,  as  in  the  G.geb-en,  to  give. 

The  unaccented  giff-  (yCv)  in  the  pp.  easily  became  gif-  (ylv), 
which  is  a  more  usual  form  ;  and  the  infinitive  also  Tiequently 
appears  as  ^^o/ii  probably  by  'form-association' with  the  pp. 
In  M.E.  we  dtkA yeu-en, yiu-eti  (with  w-w),  pt.  t-j-a/",  pp.yiu-tti 
{=yiv-en).  The  mod-  ¥.. give,  with  hard  g,  must  be  due  to  a 
Northern  or  East-Anglian  dialect,  perhaps  influenced  by  Norse; 
cf.  lct\.ge/-a,ff..l.ga/,p\.l.vlgd/-u,p'p.gt/-inn.  So  also,  in 
the  A.S.  ionngeaf,  thejf^  merely  means  _>';  so  ihax.  gea/—yaf. 

In  the  pt.  L  cteerp,  we  have  the  characteristic  use  of  A,  S,  a  for 
Teut.  a,  of  which  there  arc  numerous  examples  ;  cf.  dug,  day, 
pL  liag-as.  The  Teut.  i  in  the  pt.  t.  pi.  regularly  corresponds  to 
A.  S.  « ;  cf.  Goth,  deds.  A-  S.  dad,  a  deed.  This  accounts  for 
ewad-an,  mSI-on,  Thai  the  accent  was  originally  on  the  second 
syllable  appears  by  the  substitution  of  d  for  p  in  cwSd~0H  (by 
Veraer's  Law).  The  same  is  true  for  the  pp.  cweJ-en.  The 
only  remaining  difficulty  is  the  use  of  ('a  in  geaf-orO  instead  of 
the  regular  S.  This  is  due  to  the  palatal  influence  of  the 
g  (=y),  as  explained  in  Sievera,  O.  E.  Gr.  §  75. 

In  the  earliest  A.  S.,  the  accent  was  already  shifted  on  to  the 
root- syllable  throughout  the  verb,  as  in  Modern  English. 
But  it  is  only  by  considering  the  original  position  of  the  accent 
ion  [he  suflix),  thai  wc  can  explain  the  forms  of  the  pt.  t.  pi.  and  pp. 
In  verbs  like  givr,  the  e  is  followed  by  a  single  consonant 
which  is  never  a  nasal  or  a  liquid.  The  cognate  forms  in  other 
Teut.  languages  can  be  explained  by  the  habits  of  pronunciation 
of  those  languages. 

The  Verb  'to  Bear.' 
The  Teut.  formula  is  as  follows  (vol,  i.  p.  16B)  :- 


)  Wr;  3.  (pt.  pi.)  ber-iim  ;  4.  (pp.) 

!.  bdr;  3.  bmr-dn;  4,  Mr-c'n. 
n  the  case  of  ' to 


I.  (infin).  Mr-ait  ;  3.  (pt. 
fw-dno. 

The  A.  S.  formula  is  :  i.  bA-- 

The  tirst  three  stems  are  just  the 
give,'  and  require  no  further  explanation. 

The  last  stem  has,  apparently,  the  vowel  0,  but  this  is  not  the 
right  way  to  explain  its  form.     The  presence  of  this  vowel  is 
'le  following  r;  and  the  tact  is,  simply,  that  0r  (for 


'  i^i3ltgta/-tri,  at  in  Sweet's  Rcadirr,  4th  ed.,  I 
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vocalic  r)  is  the  regular  'zero-grade'  of  er,  which  is  here  to  ti 
taken  as  the  form  of  the  prime  grade.  We  thus  get,  by  the  sut^ 
stitution  of  Teui.  a  for  Gk.  o,  the  foUowing  scheme. 

Prime  grade.  Middle  grade.  Zero-gmde. 

h-  ar  r 

The  r  in  the  last  of  these  can  easily  be  sounded  as  vocaliff, 
and  we  can  consider  the  A.  S.  or  as  being  a  way  of  writii 
this  vocalic  r.    With  this  understanding,  ihe  scheme  for  rhel 
verb  to  bear  is  the  same  as  that  for  to  give ;  and  reqaires  I 
further  explanation.     Observe  that  the  Gk.  vocalic  r  is  writtea^ 
ap  or  f>a  ;  ef.  Gk.  SipK-oiiai,  pt.  t.  Bj-flopn-o,  a  aor.  i 

Again,  vocalic  /  is  similarly  denoted  by  oi  in  A.  S.;  so  that  tl 
pp.  of  stel-an  is  stol-in.    So  also  htl-an,  to  hide ;  cviel-a. 

die.      Cf.  Gk.  otA-Xo)  ;  irraK-^  ;  t-oroX-iv  (  -  i-irT\-T\v). 

The  pp.  broc-cn,  from  brec-an,  was  suggested  by  form-a 
tion  with  verbs  of  this  class ;  the  re  being  treated  similarly  to  tf^^ 

In  most  verbs  of  this  class,  the  e  is  followed  by  a  nasal  a 

The  Verb  "to  Drink.' 
If  to  the  original  prime  grade  «,  we  subjoin  n  (or  m), 
obtain  the  following  Teutonic  formula  : — 

Prime  grade.  Middle  grade.  Zero-grade. 

//,  U'm)  an  (am)  n  {m) 

So  also    fr^V)  ar(al)  r  (i) 

Nearly  all  the  Teutonic  languages  (except  Icelandic  in 
cases)  turn  en  or  em  into  »'«  or  im  ;  the  same  change  ia 
in  modem  Eni^Iish,  as  compared  with  Older  English ;  see  voL  £ 
§  377.  P-  40*-     Hence  the  infin.  forms  biml-an,  drine-im,  ^ 
limp-an,  &c,  for  *bend-an,  *drenc-an,  *ge-Ump-an,  &C.     Cf.  Ic« 
drckk-a,  for  *drenk-a.     But  the  e  remains  before  /  in  befg-^ 
delf-an,  &c.,  and  even  before  rs  in  birst-an,  /lersc-an  ;  though  Ij 
is  usually  'broken'  to  eo  before  r  (not  followed  by  s),  as  iU'l 
beam-an,  ceor/-an,  &c.    The  last  treatment  is  quite  usnal ;  tS^m 
A.  S,  eor'&e  with  G.  Erde,  earth.     Hence  the  varieties  of  tll4T 
vowel  in  the  first  stem  are  merely  what  we  should  expect. 

The  second  stem  is  equally  regular;  we  find  baad,gilam 
&.C. ;  also  '  breaking '  of  a  to  ea  before  /,  as  in  dea//;  and  iJ 
same  before  r  (except  before  rs),  as  in  a^r/;  whilst  *6a 
became  bars/.  Here  again,  the  varieties  are  all  such  as  * 
should  expect. 
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In  the  fourth  stem,  or  lero-grade,  the  sounds  of  «,  w,  r,  !  are 
reduced  to  the  vocalic  forms  ;  and  these  are  written  un,  urn,  nr, 
ol  respectively  in  A.  S-  This  accounts  for  bumlat,  ge/umpen, 
horslen,  bolgen. 

In  the  third  stem  we  find  a  similar  reduction,  except  ihat  we 
here  find  tir,  ul  preserved  without  alteration.  This  accounts  for 
buHiion,  gilumpiiH,  burstoM,  bulgoti. 

The  •nx\i%frignan^  bregdan,  sfregdan,  belong  here.  The  former 
has  mffR.Jrignan  (with  the  same  vowel  as  if  it  had  been  */ringaH') 
and  a  pt.  vfragn  (with  the  same  vowel  as  if  it  had  been  */'iygn), 
Bregdan  is  treated  like  berstnn  (with  re,  &c.  for  trr,  &c.).  In  all 
other  verbs  of  this  dass  (except  feohtan)  the  e  is  followed  by 
tivo  consonants,  the  former  of  which  is  a  nasal  or  a  liquid. 

For  Gk.  parallels,  cf.  «t-»  (fut.  of  nlya,  for  rit-jui),  rui-ot, 
ri-rS-/iai  (with  a  for  vocalic  v).  Also  Sifitiv,  to  build ;  !o/i-ot, 
bouse;  Jtd^-afi  (stem  fiaii-apr-),  managing  a  house,  hence, 
'spouse';  Urugmann,  i.  §  236. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  the  three  above 
conjugations  all  resulted  from  oiu,  which  split  into  /Aree,  owing 
to  the  vowels  being  affected  differently  by  the  different  con- 
sonants that  succeeded  them.  Moreover,  drin/;  did  not  employ 
the  strong  grade  with  A 

The  Verb  'to  Drive." 
If  to  the  original  gradation  of  the  e 
semi-vowel  y,  which  easily  passes  into  1 
gradation  which  follows  — 

Prime,  i!f';  middle,  <i;';  1 
For  when  the  e  is  subtracted  from  the  e 
in  the  tero-grade. 

For  ai,  Ck.  has  01 ;  and  we  at  once  recognise  such  examples 
as    titlff-iB,  TTMTOifl-a,  t-Tn6-o* ;     and    Xfiir-w,   Xt-Xnin-u,   (-Xin-ov, 

See  voL  i.  f  134,  p.  156.  Gothic  imitates  the  Greek  spelling 
with  ft,  as  in  dreib-an,  though  the  sound  intended  was  Ihat 
oflongf(ii).  A,  S,  correctly  writes /for  the  same.  Again,  in  the 
second  stem,  Gothic  has  draib,  but  A.  S.  drAf,  because  the  A.  S. 
always  has  d  for  Goth.  ai.  Hence  we  have,  in  A.  S.,  the  follow- 
ing scheme  for  the  four  stems,  of  which  the  3rd  and  4th  are 
alike,  and  represent  a  lero-gradc. 

I.  drif-an  \  I,  drtf\  3.  drij-6n ;  4.  drif-{n.  There  is  no  more 
o  be  explained  here. 


B  get  the  Tel 


ei,  the  / 
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The  Verb  'to  Choose.' 


If  in  the  ^-series,  we  subjoin  to  e,  &c.,  the  semi-vowel  v\  I 
which  easily  passes  into  u,  we  get  llie  following  TeutoniC'l 
gradation  (cf.  Gk.  ('-Aeu-o-o/int,  perf.  (i-X^-Xotd-a,  j  aor.  ^-XvOar^M 


For  eu.  Goth,  has  iu  ; 
Prime,  iu;    middle,  ai 

A.  S.  always  has  //>, 
answering  to  the  Goth,  a, 
A.  S.  eare,  Goth,  aaso,  ea 
pt.  t.  s.  ceas.     In  the  two 


■ ;  middle,  I. 

hence  the  Gothic  gradatiot 

<;    zero,  u  (both  in  the  3rd  and  4 


iswering  to  the   Goth,  iu,  and  i 
as  in  A.  S.  d^i^.  Goth,  d/ufis,  deep  A 
Hence  we  have  A.  S.  infin.  tAw-. 
ro-grades,  we  hnd  the  use  of  u 
3rd  stem,  and  of  n  in  the  4th  stem  ;  that  is,  we  dnd  A.  S.  pt.  t.  p 
cur'dn,  pp.  cor-M,  with  regular  change  of  j  (through  *)  ti 
Vemer's  Laiv,    Gothic  has  pt.t.  pi.  ius-um,  pp.  ttis-aitt. 

The  reason  for  this  fluctuation  between  u  and  0  is  that  t 
became  o  when  A.  S.  c  (Goth,  a)  occurred  in  the  last  syU« 
Hence  we  have,  in  A.  S.  the  following  scheme  for  the  I 
stems,  of  which  the  3rd  and  4th  represent  the  zero-grade  :- 
1,  ceos-an  ;  2.  ti'at  ;  3.  lUr-oH  ;  4,  cor-ea. 
The  only  remaining  A.  S.  peculiarity  is  the  use  of  *  ii 
infinitive  of  a  few  words,  as  itig-an,  l6/-art ;  see  Sievers,  0. 1 
Gr.  5  385. 

Summary  of  the  above. 

From  these  remarlcs  it  now  appears  that  all  these  .^^ 
jugalions  {of  verbs  like  give,  bear,  tiritik,  drive,  choose)  r 
belong  to  one  and  tlie  same  type,  being  all  founded  on  the  si 
«,i>,^,0;  where  0  represents  the  lero-grade.    The  five  \ 
resulted  in  this  way.    First,  the  series  split  into  two  by  tbc  y 
of  i  in  the  3rd  stem  of  give  and  dear ;  whilst  the  rest 
the  ^-grade  at  all.   Give  differs  from  hear'm  not  containing  »■  (orfl 
which  makes  a  difl^erence  in  the  form  of  the  pp.    Again)  c 
differs  from  give  and  tear  in  having  a  double  consonant  li 
This  accounts  for  three  varieties.     Next,  we  have  drive,  fi 
A.  S.  dri/an  =  'drei/ttn,  where  J-  (i)  is  subjoined  to  the  S 
vowels,  giving  the  stems    ei,   at,  i.     And  lastly,    we   i 
choose,  from  A.  S.  ceosan=' keusan,  where  iu  (u)  is  subjoined  II 

m-vowels,  giving  the  stems  ai,  au,  u.     We  may  tabuli 
these  results  as  follows. 
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Original  (Teutonic)  /-series  :  stetn-vowets  /,  a,  i,  0, 
First  variety,  wiih  /  in  stem  3  :  give :  i,  a  («),  S,  f. 

Second  Nvmety,  also  with  e  :  bear:  j    „'      '_. ' 

(  in,  an,  Sn,  Sn. 

Third  variety,  withoui/:  drink:  X  H,  eat,  SI,  SI. 
\  ior,  tar,  6r,  8r. 

Fourth  variety,  with  added  y :  drive :  t  (for  ei),  S  (for  n/),  1. 1. 

Fifth  variety,  with  added  w.  choose :  io  (for  eii),  ia  (for  an), 
&.  6  (both  for  6). 

Thus  ail  these  verbs  are  practically  conjugated  according  to 
one  and  the  same  principle,  ihe  vowels  being  inevitably  affected 
by  (he  sounds  adjacent  to  tliem ;  and  we  can  now  easily  perceive 
that  a  wonderfully  symmetrical  regularity  is  a^jecutiar  charac- 
teristic of  these  so-called  'irregular'  verbs.  To  call  a  verb 
'irreguliir'  because  we  do  not  understand  it,  is  rather  a  con- 
fession of  ignorance  than  a  fair  statement. 

The  Vekb  'to  Shake.' 

This  verb  is  founded  upon  a  dilTerent  gradation-series.    The 

root-vowel  is  no  longer  e  (er,  el,  em,  en,  ei,  eu),  hut  a.     The 

scries  is  called  the  a-series,  of  which  lirugmann's  scheme  is 

as  follows. 

Weak  grade.  Strong  grade, 

n  (unaccented)  ;  ^  (secondary  accented).  1.      2. 

0  {a)  da 

Here  the  mark  over  d  denotes  accent  only;  Ihe  vowei  is  really 

We  may  rearrange  this,  for  our  present  purpose,  as  follows  :— 
Prime,  d ;  middle,  J ;  weak.  i. 

The  Aryan  d  answers  to  A.  S.  6,  as  in  L.  mater,  A.  S.  mUdor. 
mother.  In  this  conjugation,  the  A.  S.  verb  has  only  three 
grades,  the  third  stem  being  ihesame  as  the  second.     Hence  (he 

I.  (infin.)  uAf-an  \  z.  (pt.  s.)  scoc ;  3.  (pt.  pi.)  scdc-on ;  4.  (pp.) 

The  verb  acht,  orig.  signifying  '  to  drive,'  appears  in  A.  S.  as  : 
1.  ac-an,  a,  dir,  3.  ie-an,  4.  uc-eu.  This  we  may  compare  with 
Lat.  ag-ere.  Gk.  Sytin;  the  strong  stem  appears  in  Lat.  ambag- 
es, Gk.  crr/ini-9yi(t.     For   the   Gk.  1,  cf.   Gk.  /nJTijp  with   Lat. 
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This  completes  the  A.  S.  verbs  that  eaihibit  gradat 
verb  to  fall  only  exhibits  reduplication ;  see  voL  L  §  137,  p.  1 

The  Seven  Conjugations. 
The  order  of  tbe  conjugations  is  indifferent ;  hence  I  havj 
given  them  in  the  order :  \.fall\  ^.skake;  ;i.6ear\  ^.give; 
drink ;  6.  drive ;  7.  choose.     It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  I 
usual  German  artangeinent  is  different,  viz.  as  follows :  I.  dr 
i.chooie;  3.  drink;  4,  bear;   5.  gife;  6.  i/iake;  T.fall. 
following  doggerel  lines  coniaia  these  words  in  due  order. 
Drive  tXryvVj  \  ti\%^y  choose;  from  drink  (or-dear ; 
Give  freely  ;  sAake  the  tree.  down/aUs  the  pear. 
In  this  arrangement,  the  prime-grade  vowels,  ike,  are 
spectively :  1.  /'(for  ei) ;  2.  to  (for  eu);  3,  in  (for  en) ;  4. 
\.e;  6.  a;  with  the  reduplicating  verbs  at  the  end  of  all. 

The  following  parallels  with  Gk.  and  Latin,  several  of  w 
have  been  given  above,  are  worthy  of  special  notice. 

1.  Drive ;    A.  S.  drif-an,  dr&f,  drij-on,  drif-en, 
Xfin-w,  Xi-XoKr-a  (Xotir-Jr),  (-Xitt-of.     Also  Lat.  Jid-us,  fie^ 
ftd-ei.     Dic-o,  in-dic-o. 

2.  Choose:  A.  S.  c/os-an,  das,  cur-on,  car-en.    Cf.  Gk.  » 

ffOfiai,    tl-\ri-\ou6-a,    ij-'h.vB-or,       Also    tntiii-a.    whence    inrav 

Also  ^uy-ti,  2  aor.  i-ij>vy-ov.    Lat.  duc-o  (O.  L.  douc-o) ;  t 
gen.  d&c-is. 

3.  Drink  :  A.  S.  drinc-an,  drone,  drunc-on,  dninc-a 

Ttn-i,  fut.  ot  nlva  (  =  r<V-/«j);  Tot-os;  Tf-ra-itai  (for  'n-TVfu 
and  Tii'Tit  {for  'rv-rot),  'that  can  be  stretched.'  Also  n'ft-M 
TOfi-5 ;  t-ra/i-or  (for  *?-r/i-oc,  with  vocalic  n).  Also  At|>iE-o| 
iJ(.Bo))i[-o ;  f-ipofor.     iM.men-s;  mon-eo  \  me-min-i. 

4.  Bear:  A.  S.  ber-an,  birr,  bar-on,  bor-en.  Cf.  Gk.  1 
I  flay ;  flop-d,  a  hide ;  Bap-nii  or  Bpo-rrfc,  flayed.  Also  wrt 
oToX-^  ;  t'-irrdX-iji'.     Iav  pel-lo,  pp.  fiui-sus. 

J.  Giwe:  K.Z.giefan,geaf,gia/-on,gif-en.   Cf.  Gk.  » 
jriw-^  ;  i-nT-i^rif.     AlsoXiy-u;  XcSy-oi.     \jan.  sigti-or\  sf 

6.  5AJ,^ff :  A.  S.  scac-an,  scoc,  scSc-on,  satc-en.  Cf.  Gk.  < 
iTT/wr-Ty-tir,  ^('ofiai.     Lat.  i^-o ;  amb-6g-es. 

7,  i^«//:  P^S. /all-an,  JeotI (tor  * fi-fati),  falt-en.    Ct  t 
tB(/-o;  ci-rid-i.    Alsopei'/o;  pi-fnU-i. 
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H                In  the  following  Indei.  the  few  Midtlle-Eneli 

sb  words  arc  printed  in 

^1           Italics. 

^K             Tbe  refereiiccs  are  t 

:o  the  pages.    The  letter  ' 

■■  H '  after  a  nuaiber  sig- 

^H         nifie*  that  the  word  occure  in  a  fwitnote. 

^R      abiu>don,78,  114. 

abuse,  163. 

acquirc,  356,  175. 

^H      abate,  31,  St ;  -mcnt. 

ohyw.  353.  36s. 

acc|uil,  31.  S3.  y6- 

^H 

ncccde,  156,  aSi. 

acre,  i'.^i- 

^P       abb>,4<6- 

acrobat.  396. 

^B          abbess,  31,  76,  418. 

abbey,3l,4r.76.4i8. 

accent,  59,  60,  375, 

acropolis,  394. 

accept,  K.,. 

act,  356;   -ion.  31. 

abbot,  418. 

accessory.  31. 

acnle,  156. 

abbtcviale.  asj.  136, 

accident,  173. 

adage,  179. 

181. 

acclaim,  356. 

adamant,  76,  354. 
adapt,  3fll5. 

^^       ttbdicaie,  156. 
^B        .Jtdnce.  >j6. 

accolade,  313. 

add,  356;  -itioD,  31, 

^k       abduct.  26,. 

363. 

95- 

^H       aberratioit,  356. 

accomplish,  loi,  114. 

addict,  3fi3. 

accord,  31,  103,  146. 

■ddnce,  156. 

abettor.  31,83- 

accordant    103,    145. 

adequate,  356. 

abhor,  JsS- 

146. 

adhere,  ijfi. 

abject,  is*i- 

accordion,  313. 

adieu,3i.i:6.i  76,201. 

abmration.  31. 
^^        able,  31,  81. 

accost,  104,  156. 

adjaoent,  356. 

account.  31,109,119; 

^^H        ablntion,  156, 

-able.  3>. 

^B       abnegation.  isA. 

accontre,    176,    181; 

^m      abomuiable.  27. 
^K       abomiute.  is«- 

-menl,  176. 

accredit,  163. 

^^       abortive,  156. 

accrue.  31 1  »6>- 

adjure,  356. 

■boaad,  109. 

accumulate,  163. 

adminiiter,  31,  356. 

abridge,  31,  84,  131. 

accuse,  no,  375. 

admiral,  76, 419,430. 

abrogate,  163. 

accustom,  3'.  >o6- 

admonish,  101,  114. 

abscind,  356, 

aceldama,  416. 

adobe,  33). 

flbs«md.  »s6- 

acephalous,  350. 

absent.  156. 165. 

achieve,  91. 
acid,  156. 

adopt,  356. 

absolute,  164. 

adroit.  164,  173. 

absolve,  356. 

acme.  39!;. 

adulation,  1J3. 

^^     ^jstiucni,  174. 

acquaint,  361;   -ance, 

adult,  356. 

^^^    abstract,  156, 161. 

aduit-erntc,  35S ;  -ery, 

J,,  .06. 

^Pi 
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^H            u]TBi]ce,sa,78;-inent, 

alacrity,  35^. 

354-                   ^H 

^H 

alaroode,  164. 

almniy,  31O.                  ^^^B 

^m            advanlige.  31,  ^%. 

alamort,  1G4. 

atmyis,  348.                  ^^H 

^H            advent,    31,    59>    7^r 

alatm,  395,  313- 
bU.,  J36. 

alpaca,  339.                ^^^1 

^B                356  i  -nrc,  85.  >4S. 

alphabet,  356,417.    ^H 

■ 

albatross,    310,    348. 

^H            advers-e,    156  ;   -niy, 

419. 

77.             ^^H 

^H                3l,S4<7^">- 

altnno,  348. 

alutnde,  337.                 ^H 

H            «lvc«>it;.3i,88. 

alealdc,3»o,  333,3.19. 

313.               ^H 

^H            advertence,  iji. 

alaiyde,33o,339,4»0. 

ailruiim,  313.             ^^^^1 

^H            advice,    31,    59,   75, 

^^^1 

^B                98.  tss,    iBo;   Bd- 

alchemy,  419. 

77, 140.         ^^H 

^H               vise,  31,  1S5. 

alcohol,  430. 

^H              advocale,  76. 

amass,  80.                   ^^H 

^H              advowBOn,  31,  1I9. 

alcove,  330.  339.  4^0- 

^H            SHtiie'tic,  363. 

Aldebaren,  4Jj. 
alembic,iSI. 152,319, 

nmber,  1S3,  319,  SS^^H 

419.                     ^^H 

^m            aETaii,  59,  75,  uj. 

339,  JS4.  4'y- 

ambient,  457.            ^^H 

^H             affect,  256,  iGi ;  -ion. 

alert,  313. 

ambigu-il7, 153 ;  -Mi^^H 

■                 »3- 

alexandrine,  164,  168. 

357-                   ^^H 

^H             offeer,  117;  -ed,  161. 

algebra,  410. 

amble,  T95,  300.       ^^^H 

^H               aiBance,  97. 

alguaiil,  339,  ^30. 

^B             BffiQil;,  31,95. 

algom,  413. 

ambuK-adc,  165.  lO^^H 

^H               affirm,  31,  88. 

alias,  356. 

169, 339;  -ado,  3i^^^H 

^H                affix,  iSi. 

alibi,  356. 

ambush,  84-                ^^H 

H              afflict.  If  6.  361 ;  -ion. 

alien,    31,    811    -ate, 

^H              aOray,  31,  66,  111, 

363. 

aliquot,  156. 

amend,  31,  .<;3,  85  :  -^^H 

^H              afreet,  410. 

alkali,  330,  490. 

47  ;  -ment,  70.      ^^H 

^H              agale,  76,  306. 

Allah,  420. 

amerce,  31 ;  -mcnl,  >^^^H 

H              age.  31,  7J,  8a,  179. 

all  amort,  1.S7. 

]^^H 

^H                    191,  19]  n,  116. 

allege,  31,  83. 

■  meaace,  50,  lai.    ^^^H 

^H             aettnt.  156, 178. 

allegiance,  99. 

amethyst,  3G3.          ^^H 

^^1             ifglutiaale,  156. 

allegory,  7;. 

amicable.  157.          ^^^H 

^H             aggravate,   155,   356. 

allefiro,  30S,  313, 

ainmunilion,  375.      ^^^H 

■                 ^63. 

alleluia,  4:7. 

amnesty,  :6s.             ^^H 

^H              aegreis-or,  164  ;  -ivc, 

alleviote,  j;6. 

amok,  amnck,  491},  ^^^^H 

^H                seha,  aga,  436, 

alliance,  97. 
alligalioD,  337. 

amoant.  31,  log.  It^^H 

^B              iBiatmcnt,  3i,  96. 
^H             Dgitale,  356, 163, 190. 

alligator,    330,     3.15, 

^^m 

339' 

ampntale,  337.          ^^^H 

■             aglet,  ij6. 

allocution.  3.^17. 

430.              ^^^H 

^H             agnize,  157. 

allopathy,  367.  394. 

anaconda,  4I8.           ^^^1 

allot,  31. 

Anacreontic,  396.      ^^^1 

allow,  31,  119,  116, 

anagnun,  366,           ^^H 

^B             agoD)',  151,396. 

allude.  .81. 

ananas,  348,  440-     ^^| 

^B             agouti,  438- 

ally-  7S.  97' 

ana  pest,  anapBA,  3<>^^^H 

^H             agree,  31 ;  -able,  91. 

almanac,  319. 

anathema,  364.          ^^^H 

■             af:ue,a3. 

analomy,  37I.           ^^H 

^H             aTd,3i,iii,l84,ior. 

almond,  70,  77,  140, 

anatta,  annottOi  43]^^^^H 

^^1              aim,  314. 

'4'..1'9.  3.13- 

ancestor,  31,78.      ^^H 
anchor,  36$.            ^^^H 

^^1            alabaster,  ijr. 

almoner,  77. 
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H      ^^^jf  ^' 

appearance,  31. 

anuad-B,    jao,    339; 

appease,  yj. 

-0,  3". 

^V       uidMite.  313, 

appeUor,  65- 

^         angel,  3". S3. 

append,  >8.. 

339. 

anguish,  39,  78,  114. 

applaud,  J67- 

nrmipotent,  IJt. 

II5. 

apple,  400. 

armour.  54,  79,   uj. 

»nil.409. 

appogginlura,  313. 

ii4. 

inile,  ,57. 

apportion,  31. 

arms,  pi..  31.50. 

^B          auilme,  339,  409. 

apposite,  157. 

Htmy,  »J4. 

aromatic,  153. 

^^B          acimal,  157. 

ariieggio,  314. 

^H         uiUc,   7S,    140,   I4I. 

apinenticc,  85. 

artacli.  4J0. 

^H       180. 353. 

approach,     53,     104, 

arraign,  31,93,  ais. 

^B         ">"".  »"».  4'4- 

arrange,  JI3. 

arrant.  88,  314. 

H    """s!  "' 

approve.  31. 

arras.  79. 

^H      uiaDy,/.,i30;r.,iJo. 

approjiimotc.  257. 

array,   3',   '",    M5i 

^^H      anausi,  31, 

appartcnance,  107. 

146.  147. 

^H      uuiuit]',  31,110 

apricot,  348. 

atrear,3i.5o,9i,ia(i. 

^^B      anni]],  31,106,  i-;^. 

April,  145,  146. 

nrtest,  31,  90. 

apropos,  165,  \ia. 

arrive,  75,  97,  JI8; 

^H        aooint,  ]6];  -ed,  118. 

ap»e,  3S3. 

.a],  3.. 

^H        uiODriDoiti.  3;o,  363. 

aqaatie,  257. 

arrog-ant,    J57  ;  -ate. 

^^1       uiUirctic,  i£i. 

arabesqae,    171,   180, 

381. 

3>4.  4>o. 

arMnal,3J0,  3,19,  4J0. 

arable,  31. 

atBcnlc,  396. 

arbiter,  31,  79,357. 

arson,  31,  79,  184. 

•ntelope.  is3- 

arlatrament,  31. 

an,  79,  i»6. 

■ntbru,  369. 

arbitrate,  157, 

aAKTj,  397. 

Mthiopoloey,  394. 

arblastcr,  79. 

arlichoko,  410. 

arc,  79. 

article,  51. 

arcade,  314. 

artificer,  153. 

snuqne,  175,180. 

wchai™.  395. 

BitUan,  314. 

antiqnily,  31. 

ascend,  157, 1S4 1  -ent. 

aniiwptic,  396- 

archer,  71) ;  -y.  53. 

"51- 

■nuoui.  J57. 

archipelago,  314. 

ascribe.  857. 

architect.  367. 

asinego,B3sinego,339. 

apei,  157. 

arcbon,  396. 

askance,  301,314- 

apharwi.,  36.1,366. 

DspaniEua.  409. 

apbeUon,  36G. 

area,  157. 

as]jecl.  isr- 

aphomra,  366. 

osperse.  157,162.375. 

apociypba,  366. 

artfactioti,  J37. 

asphyxia,  363. 

apophthegm,  395, 

apoplexy,  367. 

ugeni,  79,  »■!'. 

assagai,      34B.      4JJ, 

apos-tle,     3a,      367 ; 

431 1  asscgay.  333. 

^m       -toiic,  37  <- 

ar^l.  141. 

assail,  in. 

^^       apoihecaiy.  151. 

aigoiy,  401,40a. 

^H       appanmu,  JJ?. 

arid,  J57. 

^H      Bpponl.   31.  jo,  79, 

ariitocracy,  .150. 

assault,  77.  jj8. 

arilhmelic,  395, 

assay,  31,111. 

^H     apparent,  31. 

urk,  ..,7. 

aisegay.  333 ;  >^  «" 

^B     M'l'exl.  3',!>3' 

arm,  79:  -ed,  54. 

sagaL 

^^^Hl^^^^^^^^l 

^^^^^^^^^^^H^H^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^I^I^B 
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BSsem-blG,   85,    319; 

august,  »67. 

balas,  409,                  ^H 

-blj.  31. 

annl,  31,  114,  117. 

balcony,  314-              ^^H 

as»«.i.  31, 85. 

aural.  il«i. 

baIdacchiito,3i4,4iC^^H 

aureole,  15  7. 

bale,  81.                     ^^H 

assessor,  90. 

aurora,  157. 

biill,  165.                    ^H 

aasets,  3'.39.  £o.  80, 

auscultaiioD,JS7.»8i. 

ballad,  151.                  ^H 
ballet,  165,  169,  ir^^l 

133. 

author-isc,3i;-ity.3l. 

^^H 

assign,  31,98,  J81. 

auto-de-ft,  339  ;  -da- 

balloon, 173.             ^^H 

ft,  34S,  34s- 

balm, 81,417.            ^^H 

«««:.  3'.  98. 

autopsy.  397. 

bol^m,  417-            ..^H 

.Moil,   118,  1«. 

antonin,»57;-al,:o(S. 

balus-ter,  314 :  -tno^^H 

MEBBge.  3i,iao. 

aniiliary,  J57. 

3>4.                     ^^1 

BBiumc,  357. 

avadavat.  409. 

bamboo,  419.             ^^^H 

avalanche,   17],   17^, 

ban.  7S.                      ^H 

aMar-i;n6;.an<:e,3:. 

178. 

banana,  348.               ^^^H 

■steriak,  398. 

avatar,  411. 

bandauna,  414.          ^^H 

asloniah,  114. 

avaunt.115, 1S3,  aoi. 

bandicoot,  418.          ^^H 

aMringeot,  157. 

ave,  as7- 

baodit,  165.               „^^H 

astringer,  157. 

ovtir^-peis,  1 1 ». 

bang  Clndian  heno^^^l 

astrolabe,  151. 

avenge,  317. 

409.                        ^^H 

artronomy,  353. 

aver.  31,  88. 

bangle,  414.               ^^H 

•Mute,  357. 

avert,  357, 

banish,  7B,  134,  >4^^H 

Myi™,  353.  563.394- 

aoutDUH,  96. 

^^m 

alabal.  339,  410. 

avocation,  157. 

banisters,  314-            ^H 

banner,  78.                 ^^H 

aiagban,  416. 

avow,   31,    4a,    119, 

alhanor,  419, 

ao6. 

banyan.  413.               ^^H 

alhkte,  396. 

BvowBon,   advowBon, 

baohab,  43  a.              ^^^B 

atoU,  41S. 

J06.  . 

bapt-im,7ti,39SiJ!^^H 

Btom.  371,394 

await,  47,  III. 

,       ]^H 

attach,  31,51.  76. 

award,  31,  80. 

bapt)«.  353, 365, 3S^^| 

Bttack.  165,  168. 

axiom.  364,  395. 

bar,  79.                         ^^H 

attainder,  314. 

axis,  157. 

barb,  439.                  ^^H 

attaint,  31,   47.  '". 

aiolotl,  436. 

161. 

ayah,  348. 

barbecue,  437-           ^^H 

alUr,  420. 

azimuth,     319,     333, 

barber,  79,  191,  ail,^^^! 

attempt,  31,  SS- 
attcii»t  31,85. 

410. 

baibciry,  491.            j^^H 

bargain,  79.               ^^H 

attenuate,  357. 

azure,    77,   408,  409. 

barge,  79.                  ^^H 

altitude,  165, 168, 308, 

419. 

barometer,  350.         ^^H 

314. 

baron.  79.                     ^^H 

attire,  31,  7S,  98. 

barouche,  314.           ^^^1 

aCtomej',  31,  103. 

bachelor,  76. 

bamck».  314.            ^^^1 

attract,  157.  a6j,  181. 

bacon, 81. 

barrel,  79.                  ^^^1 

Bttribule,  »57,  161. 

badinage,    17*,    173, 

banen,  75,79,  ■■'■^^H 

aurevoir,  176. 

179. 

barricade,   165,  )(«^^H 

aoctioneer,  177. 

bagatelle,  iSj,  314- 

3401  -ada,3aa.   ^^H 

andible,  >8l. 

bail.  111;  -iff,  til. 

aoriience,  31,115. 

Bairam,  4J6. 

barrisler,  195.           ^^^^| 

auditor.  31.  ns- 

bakhshish,  409. 

barytone,    314,    3S^^H 

^M«w.»S7:  "■.  "5- 

balance,  77,  IJJ,roi. 

3^3.  394-            ^^H 
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tHuie,8i. 

belt.  157. 

blank.  7S. 

bash»w.  400. 

belvedere  165,  168. 

blanket,  78. 

bssil    Oothcr),    141, 

beneiUclion,  1.(3,  858. 

blasiin,l53i*-?blaion. 

310,  340,  4J0. 

bwilfBk,  398 

beaefaclor,  257. 

blaspheme.  91. 

beaelit,  Ss- 

blaion,  Si,  111. 

bnun.  81,  »07. 

blcmisb,  85.  114. 

bauooo.  178,  314. 

benign,  98,  J58; -itr. 

bine,  110, 

lasted.  So. 

.  »s«- 

Boanerges,  4>6. 

basule,  IJj. 

Dohca,  430. 

tastiiudo,  31a,  340, 

benioln,  330, 340,410. 

boil,  f.,  13,  n8,  iji. 

bastion,  314. 

bergamDl,  314. 

117,  tit. 

basion,  50,  165, 

ber}Fl,S3,4ll,4ll. 

bolero,  .^, 

bat.  159. 

besant,  Bg.' 

bombard,    155;   -i«. 

bathiame>nue],4l7. 

besiefie,  90,  aiS. 

171,  177. 

batho*.  364.  396. 

bftcnoirc,  174,  181. 

bombasine.  175. 

balooD,  178. 

betel,  348,  418. 

botnbaal,  314, 

Bethesda,  416. 

bouilo,  310,  340,  410. 

^_         batter,  184,  193,133; 

betony,  J43. 

bonie,  348,  431. 

K 

booby,  .IJO,  334,  340, 

^m        b3ttle,34,74,7G,t23, 

boomcmng,  431, 

^1            J  84. 

beverage,  ao).  no. 

boon,  177. 

^m        battlc-doie.        -door. 

bevene.  163. 

boot,  10  J. 

^M        319.336.340- 

bey,  4Jfi, 

borai,  151,409,4:9. 

^m          biwcock,  157. 

bMique,  409. 

bush,  410. 

H          bawd,  131. 

bezoar.  34S,  4O9. 

boss,  100, 

■          b.y»lc,e,  34S. 

bibber,  158. 

bolargo,  314,410. 

^B         batur,  409. 

bible,  97,  353. 

bolch,  100. 

H.        be>dte,  9)- 

bice,  iSo, 

bottom,  183. 

^B        beak.  108,  143. 

biennial,  158. 

boudoir,  176. 

^H        bcul.  14.  .':3,  67,  93, 

bigci".  '.'*7- 

bougie,  411. 

^m       '85. 336.  >5»- 

bijoa,  176,  179,143. 

bound,  bounds,  109. 

^V        bealitaac,  158. 

bilboes,  340. 

bounty,  75.  119.158. 

H         beau,    13,    16s,    t6S, 

bill.  53,  95- 

bonquel.i  74, 176,180. 

■              169.176,184,  )«•. 

biilfl,  95. 
billet-doui,  163,  J65, 

bowel.  loS.  119. 

^L 

box-lree,  158. 

^m.        Beaoliea,  176. 

.76. 

boy,  133. 

betutT,  13.  116,  ia7, 

binary,  J8». 

biace,  358. 

.7?. 

bind.  ,77. 

bract.  158. 

fflr^Ti.*"- 

binnacle,  348- 

lirabmln.  411,411 

biology,  370. 

bedlam,  417. 

bipartite,  158,  364. 

brain,  130. 

Bcdoaln.  4S0. 

biped,  is8. 

bran.  86. 

b«(,94,ti7,io3,33). 

birelU,  314. 

branch,  114. 

ij8. 

biscnit,  180. 

brand,  78. 
brandish,  78.  114. 

bisect.  161. 

beet.  136. 

bi(bop,  394. 

bravado,  165,  340. 

E2r:;i",-,r,';j. 

bimmen,  jjS. 

bravo,  314. 

biiarre,  165,  171,340. 

brawn,  iif,  131. 

betemnlie,  367,  370, 

bUmc,     56,     81,     Si, 

bray,  1(1,113,143. 

^^       belladonna,  314. 

114,  194,  335- 

brazil.brasil,t40,l41, 

^K     bdlieoM.  >8>. 

bland.  .58. 

a40. 

^H     UUiKCra.!,  ^57- 

blandish,  78.  IJ4. 

breach,  93. 
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^H            breim,  91. 

burin,  314. 

camis-ado,  340 :  -a4^^^| 

^H            biettis,  biBttice,  S3. 

burlesque.   165,   171, 

<6S.                ^^H 

^H            brcfe.  314. 

iBo. 314. 

campaign,   165,    i6^^H 

^H            brevier,  177. 

bnruish,  107.114. 348. 

^H 

H            brevity,  S3. 

burooose,  410. 

campanile,  314.         ^^H 

H             briar,  94. 

bnahcl.  105,  :j4.3S3. 

camphor,  413,  430.    ^^H 

^H            bHef,  94,   lot,    j3j, 

bust.  314. 

■ 

bul.  106. 

canaryl  43„».  ^H 
cancel,  ISS.               ^^H 

^H            brig,  314. 

butcher,  101,  nj. 

^^H            brig>d-e,    314;    -ier, 

butler,  69, 101. 

candy,  314,  411,  4I^^H 

^H 

butter,  363. 

cane.  153.                 ]^^H 

^r            brigMd,  jgj,  314. 

bullety,  icl. 

rarulli,  140,  14!.       ^^^1 

^~             brigiujline,  175.  314. 
brilltanl,ia4,.f>s.Ja7. 

buttoB,  74,  106,  178. 

can  be,  81.                   ^^H 

c»ai»er,  353.               ^^H 

bioach,  I  a,  104. 

^B 

bro»d,  IJt. 

cab  (a  measure),  417. 

cannibal,  340.  437.  ^^H 
caanon  (at  ^Uiard^^H 

1                     brocide.  340. 

cob,  cabriolet,  314. 

^H              broccoli,  314. 

cabal.  417. 

.,^^^1 

■            brochure.  i>.  17S. 

caballero,  333. 

cannon-nde.  165,  If^^^H 

■            broil,  43.  I'O- 

173;  -eer   177.    "^^H 

^P             broker,  104,  i;fa. 

cabbage.  179,  314. 

canoe,  34°.  437-        ^^H 

cabk,  8r. 

caaoQ,  311.                  ^^H 

1                     branie,  314. 

cabriolet,    174,    iSo, 

canopy,  314,                 ^^M 

brooch,  104. 

314- 

cantata,  314.              ^^H 

brow.  370. 

cacao,  340,  436. 

canteen,  175,314.     ^H 

bruise,  109, 

cacique,  up,  437. 

canto,  314-                  ^^H 

^m               bruit,  157,  180. 

caddy.  439,  430. 

canv-as,   73,   78.    r^^^H 

^^             brunette,    165,     16R, 

cadence,  151. 

304-            ^^H 

^H 

cadet,  165,  171. 

canzonet,  314.           ^^H 

^H             brusque.  iSe,  314. 

cadi.  410. 

caoutchouc,  438.      ^^^1 

^H             brutil,  tO.^  1  -it]',  165. 

caflui,  436. 

cap,                         ^^H 

^H             brjonjr,  3S3. 

cage.  83,  333. 

caparison,   311,    3j^^^^| 

caique,  416. 

^^^H 

^H             bucoUc,  3(^3- 

calliff.  Ill,  151,  J19, 

cape.  314.                   ^^H 

^H             buckle,  69,  106,  135. 
^H             buckler.  69. 

36). 

caper.  314,  40S.        ^^H 

cajeput,  439. 
cajole.  165.'?'. 

capivara,  438.          ^^H 

^H             budge,  13a. 

capot,  165.  16S,      ^^^H 

^H             budget,  943. 

calabash.    340,     409, 

caprice,  165, 168,  ><^^H 

H             bafl>lo.  34S. 

419. 

314-     ^^^H 

^H             buffet,  53,  106,  180. 

capriole.  314.            ^^H 

^^H             lioffoon,  178. 

calash,  165,  168,  179. 

up^ire,  331,  340k   ^^H 

^H             bugle,  no. 

401. 

capstan.  319,  34a  ^^H 

^H             buglou,  394. 
^H             bulbul,  409. 

calender    ;a    motiU\ 

captious.  36).           ^^H 

409. 

captive,  i£I,  »6l,    ^^^H 

^H             bull  (papal),  io£,  117, 

calenture,  34a. 

capuchin,  314.         ^^^1 

■ 

calif,  410. 

car.  1)6, 143.           ^^H 

^H            buUeiiit.  314. 

caliver,  157. 

carabinier,  177.       ^^^H 

^^1             bungalow.  414. 

tilm,  77,  15  !■ 

^H            bunion,  314. 
^^H            buiFaa,  176. 

calj..  369.  398. 

carafe,  34A,  410.     ^^1 

cambist,  34a. 

<:a"t,  3S4.  4I9<       ^^M 

^^B              liurgess,  107. 

camel,  340,  3S4.  4'8- 

caravan,  409  ;  -Mj^^^H 

^^ft             burgonet.  157. 

cameo.  314. 

"^^H 

^^HH_ 

^^M 

■    . 

^^^^^^^^^^^^■^1 
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caravel.  3+^. 

CMSOck.  3.4- 

chncon,                              ^H 

caraway,      carrawoy. 

uaaowfliy,  4Jy. 

chafe.  81.  115.                      ^H 

319,  340,  410. 

castanets.  310,  340. 

augrlo,  t  r>3,  i6s,  169.        ^H 

caibonodo,  311,  311, 

caste,  348- 

^H 

3.l6.  340' 

castellain.  18.. 

^H 

lAiboY,  409- 

oasUe,  3a,  iS[. 

chair,  Jis.  '40.  3<>4.        ^H 

ca.buQde.  JS8.. 

casual.  Ijl. 

%¥>-                                    ^H 

cai»ii«,  157. 

caticlyitn,  363. 

chaise,  178,  113,  J40.        ^^H 

carcaK,  79,  193,  Jl+. 

catacomb,  314. 

chalice,  77-                            ^H 

408,  40<), 

catafaliHC.  314- 

challenge,  77.  118.            ^^H 

csrd,  188,  194  »,  141. 

catalepsy,  363. 

chalybeate.  363.                   ^^H 

taidccue.  160. 

CRiamaran,  41R. 

chamber,  n,  75,  8.1,       ^^1 

tardoon,  178. 

115,    )45-7'    '0°-       ^H 

OUIBCT,  177. 

CBlaMniphe,  363. 

aoj.  3)3,  310.                 ^^H 

OTtSB.   16s. 

catch,  167. 

chamois,  178.  180.              ^^1 

C«rfM,79. 

catechise,  363,  364. 

cargo,  340. 
caricature,  314. 

catechu.  419. 

champak,  411.                       ^H 

category.  36.V 

champion,  sj.  77-               ^H 

cwk.  79,  139.  i8r 

cater,40,  47, 109,119, 

chaace.ll4,  tli.iij-        ^H 

caimine,  340.  4"' 

»33.  »6a- 

^H 

canival,  16^,  314- 

c«les,6i.ii9. 

chaucel.  78.                        ^H 

carob.  4'°- 

cathedral,    91.    ,,66, 

chancellot,  114-                    ^^| 

^_          cuodie,  314. 

.1<'8,  396. 

chancery,  78.                     ^^H 

^B         carotid^  364. 

catholic,  366. 

chauddier,    u,    j;7.      ^H 

caucus.  435. 

^H 

^B         carousal,  314. 

cause,   13,   115,   ij;, 

chandler,  li,  69.  114,      ^H 

■    c.«H«i,,fij: 

^H 

carpenter,  79, 143. 

caoicry,  397. 

change,  S.^i,  114.  iii.       ^H 

carrack,  4J9. 

caulion,  179. 

channel.  78.                       ^^H 

carriage,  75,  79,  lai. 

cavalcade,  165,  314. 

chanson  i  bolre,  1C4.        ^H 

eairioD,  79. 

cavalier,     164,     17;, 

chant,  53,   114,  105,       ^^H 

^_          catiy,  79- 

314- 

i6i:.ry.78.                  ^H 

^1          cane-blaoche.      1O5, 

cavalry,  314- 

chaos.  364.                         ^^B 

^H        cartel,  314. 

cave.  Si:  cayem,  77. 

chapel,    13.   47,    7(i,        ^H 

caviare.  416. 

^H 

^H        cartoon,  178.  314. 

cayman,  340,  43S. 

chaperon,             173,       ^^1 

cattotiche,    ciutridee, 

cease,  91. 

'77.  179-                     ^H 

176. '79.  3"4- 

cedar.  91,  iS4- 

chaplain,  76.  111.             ^^H 

Caryatides,  363. 

ceiling,  93. 

cell,  £4:  cellar.  8h 

cbapparal.  311,                   ^H 

..««ade.  314- 

chapter,  75. 119.                 ^^H 

case,  81, 8a,  187,13:- 

celt,  353. 

character,  397.                     ^^H 

caiemate,  314. 

cenieler7,96.363,397. 

charade,  179.                       ^^1 

cash  (a  small   coin'. 

ceodal,  sendal.  411. 

(^o^e^'  35>  79i  '43'           ^^1 

348.  4»8. 

cenoWte,  363. 

chariot,  79.  343;  -cer,       ^H 

awbcK-nw.  438. 

cenoUph,  394.  395. 

■77-                                ^1 

cuAfcr,  177. 

eeonue.  85,  156. 

charity,  79,  197.                ^H 

caMoo.  314. 

cenlanr,  3.'>3. 

charlatan,   173.    179,       ^H 

«»»k.  3»t>,  335-  340- 

ceatie,  364. 

3>4-                                ^H 

CMqtie,  157, 180.310, 

century,  aos- 

Charles.  197.                     ^^1 

335.  3-|0. 

Cephas,  416. 

chano,  79,  II7-                   ^H 

^H        eauava,  340,  437. 

cenes,s3;  certain,  88. 

ciiari.  141.                         ^^H 

^B      caHlft,  )|4,  418. 

ctltviixit,  141,  408. 

cbBtler,  79.                        ^^1 

^^^^^^^^^^^^I^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^l 
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^1         chaie,  -ei,  1S7,  2>5, 

chiaampa,  436. 

dematis,  351.            ^^^| 

^B               3>9< 

chinchilla,   3J0,  335, 

de^'4^'                    ^H 

^H            chum,  395- 

340- 

duisK,  iSl. 

chastise,  53. 

<i«inc.  13.  5.1.  67.  97- 

dimate,  397.  ^^H 
dim...  369.  398.       ^H 

chasHty,  80. 

chintz,  4T3,  414. 

chaleau,r73, 176,179. 

clinical,  395.               ^H 

^                          138. 

chinirgeon,  363. 

clinquant,  157.  ^H 
doak,    104;    clirice,^^H 

^B              chattel,  53,  76,119. 

chivalry,  13.  5°.  68, 

96,179.  Jo:,2ji. 

343-                      ^H 

^B              cbanilron,  157. 

chocolate,  340,  436. 

doifter.69,  118,  a«3.  ^H 

^H              cheat,  94,  334;   -«'• 

choice,  iij,  »48. 

'^H 

■                  66. 

choir,  94,  394. 

close.  104,  961.             ^^H 

^H              check,  67,  408.  409; 

chopine,  320,  340. 

cloves,  333.                    ^H 

■                  -ed,  is6. 

chorister.  19S. 

^H 

^p                check-mate,  413. 

choral,  353,  394. 

coagulate,  3G3,  sSl..  ^^H 

■                cheer,  93. 

chooie,  416. 

coast,  104.                  ^^^H 

cheeta,  41*.  414. 

chriwn,  39s. 

coat,  104.                   ^^^H 

chetd'renvTc,  179. 

Christ,  13*  :  -ian,  96. 

cobra,  347-g.             ^^H 

oJiemiie,  99,17s,  179, 

coca,  340,  436,  43j|^^H 

chromatic,  364.  397. 

coca-ine,  439.      ^^^^^H 

^                chemist,  364. 

chronicle,    tol,   125, 

cochineal,   310,   33n^^^H 

^            chequer,  83.  409  ;  -1, 

ii;3.  395- 

354-                  ^^H 

■                67. 

chrysalis,  363. 

cockatoo,  439.              ^^H 

■              cheri^,.34. 

chrysolite,  125,  363. 

cockroach.  340.               ^^H 

H              cheroot,  498. 

chnio,  340. 

coco,  cocoa,  348-           ^H 

■             cherry,  69. 

chotny,  4l4- 

■              chen>b,  4lS. 

chyme,  363.  395- 

165.               ^^H 

■              chervil,  198,36s. 

cicerone,  314. 

colTee,  419,  430,  4>6..,^H 

V                chess,  67,  83,  40S-9. 

cid,  340,  410. 

cofTei,  1D0,  117,  aaot^^l 

■              chwt,  396. 

cider,  418. 

coffin,  100.  iMk      ^^^H 

dwjlnut,  chemut,  90, 

cigii,  340. 

lai,  140-1. 

cinchona,  440, 

coir,  iSo,  I30.                   ^^H 

chete,  445  «■ 

cinnabar,  354,  408-9, 

iig.                    ^^H 

choHOukee,  151. 

cinnamon,  .i3,  418. 

coin,  Its.  180.103.    ^H 

chevnlier.   177,    179, 

cipher,  430. 

iSa                     ^^H 

101. 

circle,  3,. 

colibri,  437.                  ^^H 

chevaiix-de-friie,  175, 

Circnrocise,  36a. 

collapse,  263.               ^^^H 

179,  217. 

circnmfn*e,  361. 

collar.  100.  3S3.           ^H 

chevron,  iig,  116. 

circumvent.  96]. 

collect,  60.  163,  iSl^^H 

chiaroscuro,  309. 

drqne,  165. 

college,  <19,  loo.          ^^H 

chibouk,  4»6. 

dladel,  314. 

collide,  375.                 ^^H 

chicanery.  179,  409. 

citiien,96. 

collusion,  no.             ^H 

chiei;   91,    116,   HI. 

citron,    364;   citrine, 

colocynth,  363.           ^^^| 

100,  aoj,  Jjo. 

151- 

colon,  394.                  ^^H 

chieftain.  91,  J18. 

dty.  305.  33J. 

colonel,  3<4-                 ^H 

chiffonier,  177.  179- 

civet,  430. 

colonnade,  314.            ^^H 

S&'."'""- 

clamour,  77,  mi. 

colporteur,  177.             ^^H 

claret.  79. 

column.  100,                 ^^^1 

■                chimney,  70,  95. 

colore,  i^i.                  ^^H 

^H              chimpauiee,  431. 

cku^%Vr 

combat,  $4.                   ^^H 

^B            chinn,  430. 

dear,  94,  joo. 

combine,  153.               ^^H 

B..  . 

^ 
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combustion,  287. 
comedy,  364. 
comet,  10 1,  563. 
comfort,  loi. 
command,  55, 78 ;  -ant, 

165,  i68;-ment,7o. 
commence,    53,    85 ; 

-ment,  70. 
comminute,  264. 
commission,   5a,   ^, 

26a. 
commodity,  100. 
commodore,  320, 336, 

340. 
common,  loi. 

communion,  no. 

commute,  281. 

compact,  288. 

companion,  53. 

company,  53, 68, 145- 

7,  218. 
compel,  84. 
compile,  97. 
complain,     214;     -t, 

112. 
complais-ance,     165, 

172;  -ant,  165. 
complete,  262,  264. 
complexion,  151. 
compliment,  314. 
comply,  314. 
compos-ite,  264;    -i- 

tion,  151. 
compost,  314. 
compound       (enclos- 

nre),  348. 
compress,  262. 
comprise,  262. 
comrade,  336,  340. 
conceal,  92. 
concert,  314. 
conciliate,  273. 
conclusion,  no,  122. 
concoct,  262. 
concord,  10 1. 
concordat,  314. 
concrete,  264,  287. 
concupiscent,        265, 

290. 
condign,  153. 
condition,    95,    145, 

M7. 


condor,  340.  437, 439. 
conduct,  262. 
conduit,  101, 180, 208. 
coney,  124,  140. 
confect,  262. 
confederate,  289. 
conference,  274. 
confess,  90,  262,  274. 
confident,  165. 
conflict,  60,  262. 
confus-e,    264 ;    -ion, 

no. 
cong^,  174. 
Congou,  430. 
conjecture,  274. 
conjugate,  288. 
conjunction,  288. 
connect,  281. 
connoisseur,  177. 
conquer,  loi. 
conquest,  46,  loi. 
conscience,  loi. 
consecrate,  263,  275. 
consent,  85. 
conserv-e,  151 ;  -atiye, 

151-2. 
consider,  95. 
consistory,  69. 
console,  165. 
conspira-cy,  68;  -tor, 

53- 
constable,  71. 

constellation,  15 1-2. 

constitute,  262,  264. 

constituent,  273. 

consult,  262. 

contact,  274,  288. 

contagion,  82. 

contaminate,  264, 283. 

contempt,  85. 

content,  262,  264. 

contention,  85. 

continent,  274. 

contingent,  273. 

continue,  95. 

contort,  262. 

contour,  176. 

contraband,  165,  314. 

contract,  loi,  262. 

contradict,  262. 

contralto,  314. 

contrary,  lOi,  123. 


contrast,  165,  168. 
contretemps,  164. 
contribute,  262. 
contrive,  365. 
contusion,  288. 
convalescent,  290. 
convent,  59. 
conventicle,  254. 
conversazione,  314. 
converse,  loi. 
conversion,  262. 
convert,  60 ;  -ite,  60  n. 
convey,  75,  112. 
convict,  60,  262. 
convoy,  112. 
convulse,  262. 
cooly,  428. 
copaiba,  43^. 
copal,  340,  436. 
copeck,  401-2. 
copper,  141. 
coprolitc,  396. 
copy, 1 01. 
coquette,     165,     168, 

171,  180. 
coral,  103,  320. 
Corbet,  corbel,  151. 
cord,  103. 
cordial,  151. 
cordwainer,  340. 
core,  206. 
cork,  319,  321,  337, 

340- 
cormorant,  152,  243. 

cornemuse,  151. 

comer,  54,  103. 

comet,  233. 

cornice,  314. 

coroner,  103. 

corporal,  j.,  314. 

corps,   13,   165,    168, 

169,      180,       219; 

corpse,  13,  219. 
corral,  340. 
correct,  262  ;  -ion,  83. 
corridor,  314. 
corrode,  281. 
corrupt,    254,   260-2  ; 

-ion,  106. 
corse,  50,  103,  219. 
corset,  174. 
cortege,  314. 
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H                cooettc,  34S. 

crater,  397. 

entry,  4>S.             ^H 

^H                cosmogooj.  370. 

craval,  i6s,  168.171. 

^H 

^H                coissLck,  417. 

401. 

curtain,  107.            ^^H 

■                cost.  .06. 

crayfish,  1 54. 

curvei,  314.             ^^H 

^H               costive,  118. 

crayon,  177. 

castodion,  181.       ^^H 

^H               cosnme,  314. 

crease,  creese,  419. 

custom,  46,  106.  4^^^| 

^H                  cotton,     lot,     140-1. 

cuticle,  179.            ^^^1 

■                       319.340,419,410. 

creature,  114. 

cutler,  69,  101.       ^^H 

^H                cotyledon,  3155. 

cred-EQce,  91  i   -ilor, 

cutlet,  181,137.     ^^1 

^H                couch,  108,  106,  laS; 

8.1- 

433.          ^^m 

■                    -ce,  l6g. 

Creole,  3J0,  336,  3+0. 

cycle.  363.              ^H 

^B                congnai,  438. 

crescent,  365. 

cyclone.  396.          ^^H 

H                   council.  103,109.  330. 

crevice,  8.1.  112,  i;i, 

cylinder,  363.         ^H 

H                counsel,  59,  101,  109. 

crew,  53.  109. 

cymbal,  363-           ^H 

H 

crier,  97. 

cyoio.  363.39«-  ^H 
cynosure,  363.        ^^H 

^H                  cnnnt.   v.,    303,    "S. 

crime,  97.  ^ 

V                       333. 

cypress,  97,  3«3.   ^^H 

^                  count,   J.,   loj,    109, 

cyst,  363,               ^^H 

303.  ".!• 
coiintai«nc£,l30,i7i. 

critie,  169,  39S. 
eriiique,   165,   168-9, 

ciar,  399.  401.      ^^H 

countecfclt,  a63. 

171.  I7S- 

81,  136.^^1 

crocodile,  100. 

dacoit,  414,  430.  ^^^^1 

109- 

croquet,  174.  180. 

dado,  314.              ^^H 

counlertenor,  1114. 

crttupier,  .76. 

dsii.  loS.               ^H 

crown,    47.   71,   103. 

damsgc,  53.  77-    ^^^| 

coantiy,  59,  lo£. 

303.  J17. 

damask.  4>8.           ^H 

^                   county,  101,  120. 

cmci-lix.  109 ;  -fy.  109. 

damci  83,  103,  >ri^^^| 

^L                 coup,  176;— d'elour- 

cnie!,  109,  116;   -ty. 

dunsel.   71,  77.  ra^^| 

■                     dy,  163-4- 

S3.  >f9- 

307.                      ^H 

^H                   cODple,  106.  119. 

qtnel,  109. 

tlamsoD,  153.418.  ^H 

H                   coupon,  176-7,  319 

cry.  97,  ia6. 

^B                   courage,  107,  145-6; 

orypt,  363, 

A^zllk.              ^H 

■                        -ou^  8>. 

H                 coiuanl.  165. 

danger.  83.             ^H 

■                 course,    107.    145-6. 

darraign,  47.          ^^H 

m             3o6. 

cnbcb,  31a.  340.  4^0- 

dart,  50,  79.           ^^H 

conrsM,  107. 

cue,  180. 

data,  37S.                 ^^^B 

conn,  107.  no,  1?]  : 

cuirMS,i03,3i4;.ier, 

date(period},8«.^^H 

-e*flii,34O;-esj,0!f, 

,'65.  168.  177. 

datavfttiit),Sa.i4M^H 

107 ;  -ier,  107. 

dautMr.115,  ti*-^^^! 

cousin.  46,  io6. 

cull,  l'l9.    ' 

daunt.   40.    79.    ll'S^^ 

covenant.  165. 

cnmber,  133. 

103. 1J3.                        "1 

cummin,  140-1,  418. 

daupbin,  176. 

cover,  118. 

tupola,  314. 

dawk,  4 14, 

cumre.  4.18. 

deacon.  31.                       1 

■                     cowrj.  4ii«,4i4. 

curb,  33^. 

deal.  118.                 ^^m 

M                coy,    iiS,   193,    log. 

cure.   43.    no,    137. 

dean,  91,  tt4,»M^^H 

H 

13'.  »o3.  =o5. 

^^H 

^H                coyote,  436. 

cnrfcw,  70,  1 18. 

debauchee,  165.     ^^^1 

^1                coxier,  157. 

curiosity.  153. 
current,  103, 

debilital^  184.  ^^^1 
debouch,   176^   I^^H 

^^              c^S,  84.'  '*"'' 

currier,  110. 

179'          I^H 

^Wl 

,^H 

1     J 
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itbm.  180, 

deploy,  .11. 

diaper,  97.  195,  314, 

fcbt,83,.>5,^o 

410. 

<J«c«dc.3!)S- 

deposit,  364. 

diaphanouE,  368. 

decagon.  364. 

depot,  180. 

dccuit,  J14. 

deprassiom,  90. 

DeixM,  41J. 

deputy,  83. 

diarrhcea,  363. 

dervish,  409. 

StSi?"'^'* 

deceit;  'Via, 

J19: 

dcMk,  113. 

dacedd,  85,  184. 

diatribe.  394. 
diet,  97,  396. 

dceeplion,  :53. 

dwcry.  97,  311. 

d«]>te,  83. 

dcKrt,  S9,  89. 

dcBMpenf  an  demier. 

dipnily,  95, 

decline,  97- 

direltuite.  315. 

dccodion,  153. 

.64. 

dilig-ent,  174;   ence, 

decoy,  131- 

deshabille,  171;. 

9S- 

dccrcMC,  9J. 

dtsire,  98,  116. 

dime,  S07. 

decree.  19.75,91. 

desk.  )o8. 

dine,  81, 98,114, 13s. 

decrepjl,  J64. 

desolate,  261, 

dingo.  431. 

decry,  165. 

despair,  59.  \ii. 

din|y,4.4- 

L           detd.  J7-- 

dioccM.  97,  363,  369. 

de&ce,  8r. 

desperation.  150. 

direcimis,  369- 

default.  f9.  77- 

despise.  98. 
despite,  66,  98. 

diorama,  370. 

deteat.  j6i. 

diphthong.  371. 

defence.  85. 

despoil,  118. 

direct.  83.                        '■ 

attend,  55,8s: 

-ini. 

despotic,  iGj. 

Aitg:.  374, 

S5.  85  1  -tt,  S4- 

deswit,  165,  168. 

defer.  88;  ■ea<x 

165. 

disc,  dish.  39«. 

degrsdc,  8t. 

destitute,  164. 

disciple.  3J.  97. 

defiree,    41,    7s 

91. 

disclaim.  81. 

126,  130,  :33 

'3*- 

destroy,  no. 

discoid,  90. 

'45-7- 

destruction.  106. 

deign,  313. 

desoetude,  187. 

discretion,  S3. 

deity,  91. 

detach,  165,  i63. 

discuss,  106,  374. 

del.y.S3."'- 

disdain,  113. 

dele^ble.  .JJ. 

disease,  59,  60. 

delete,  164. 

detract-ot,   76;    -ion. 

delibcrale.  164.' 

76. 

340- 

delight,  1)8,  115 

delteelatlon,  374. 

disembroil,  166. 

delirer,  96,  "1, 

>a6; 

deuce  (at  dice^,  50, 

ie^Hl^f'^iS. 

53.  "C- 

disgnise.  98. 

device,  98. 

dishevelled.  318. 

deltigc.  84,  M., 

831. 

devil.  394. 

dismay,  313. 

demud,  50,  5S. 

78. 

devise.  98, 145-7,  aoi. 

disperse,  3-5. 

devoir,  176. 

display,  66'.  .u. 

disport,  M. 

democracy,  3St>- 

devour.  109, 

dispute,  no. 

demon.363:-i« 

398. 

devout,  MS,  146. 

dissenl.  153. 

demore,  li;]. 

dew,  IJg. 
dcy.  4J6. 

diaident,  374. 

demy.  ioiX  2, 

dissimalation.  151-3. 

diadem,  15J. 

dissolute,  364. 

dSo^'sgl". 

diagiam,  366,  395. 

distance,  59,  75,  90. 

deny,  97. 

dialect,  3«i- 

distrain,  113.               ^ 

depart,  79. 

dialogtie,  97.  394. 

distfess,  59,  90.       ^H 
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^H            dUlnrb.  107. 

dream,  133. 

ee<a,  >58-              ^H 

^H            ditto,  308,  315. 

dredge,  315. 

eglantine.  S3,  174-      ^^M 

^H            ditty.  ]£!. 

dress.  315,135. 

^^^B 

^H            diamal.  iSi. 

either,                        ^^M 

^H            divu,  409. 

dropsy!  67.  364- 

eject  174-                   ^^H 

^B             direix-e,    264;    -ion, 

drnggct,  :65,  169. 

clan,  174.                   ^^H 

■                  165. 
H              divertise.  165. 

dryad,  398. 
duc3t.isi,>9S-6,3i5. 

eland,  401-I.                ^^^H 
Eldorado,  340.             ^^H 

■               divi^on.  96. 

election.  83;  -eer,  trfi^^H 

^H               divorce,  103. 

duel,  110,  181,315. 

electric.  39B.               J^H 

^H               doctrine,  too. 

duenna,  330,334,  339, 

elephant,  84. 1 71. 4I&^H 

H               dodo,  343,  348. 

340- 

elicit,  164. 173-          ~^H 

^H               dogma,  366 :  -tic,  397 ; 

duet,  315- 

jlite,  175.                     ^H 

^m                  -tiat,  398. 

dugong.  4»9- 
duke.  110, 

elixir,  419,  410.            ^H 

^H               doge,  308,  315. 

Eloi,    lama    ubKh.'^H 

■               dofmaD,  416. 

duldmer,    330,    338, 

^H               dolmen,  lai,  143. 

340. 

em-,  en- (/retfx).  K«J^H 

^ft              dolour,  100. 

dungeon,  101,  a:S. 

embargo,  340.            J^H 

^H              domain.  III. 

duodecimo,  313, 

embarrass,  163,  l65^^^H 

^H              dome,  165.  153. 

dupe,  165. 

embonpoint,  its.     ^^^^I 

^H              domiao,  340. 

duration,  iji. 

H               obH//^,  156. 

durbar,  409. 

embowel,  119.          ^^^H 

^m             don,  310,  334,  340. 

duty,  no. 

embrace,  Bi.              ^^^H 

^H               dooation,  178,  189. 

embroil,  165.             ^^H 

^H               iloDaa,  30S. 

eager.  9  a. 

emery.  315.                ^^H 

^H                 donor,  104. 

eagle.  93.  109. 

emir,  431.                     ^^m 

^H               doom,  17;. 

eagle-wood,  411. 

emperor.  85.               ^^H 

H               double,   47,   69,  106, 

earth,  119. 

empha-si.  3<>€,397i^H 

H 

ease, 40.  93.  Ill, 113- 

-tic,  366.                   ^H 

^^B               double  enteodce,  163, 

4,  131-3, '4S-7- 

empiric,  363,  366.     .^^H 

■                   ]65. 

ebb,  34- 

employ,  118,  loi,  mH^^^I 

^H               donbl-et,   153;  -00a, 

ebony.  156,418. 

emporium,  353,   a^dg^H 

^H                   ijBiSio.  337>  MO- 
^P               doubl,  108.  119,  iJSi 

ecarte,  174,  181. 

^^H 

■                                  134,  311. 

eclairtdiaeoient,      36, 

douceur,   163-S,   169, 

'63-S.    169,    i74i 

^^IVm.      H 

177. 

iSl. 

348-                    ^1 

douche,  sis- 

eclat.  173-4,  181. 

en-  (at,  a  prefix},  86.  .^H 

dough,  J  9  3. 

eclectic,  366,  370. 

en      cavalier,      iCm^^H 

dove,  100. 

eclogue.  394- 
economy,  363,  371. 

—  famine,   —  pM^^H 

^^                 dower,  119; -ly,  178. 

siint. -route.  I7J^H 

^H                 dozen,  toi,  107,  381. 

ecstasy,  eitasy,  397. 

enorinie.  174, 101.    ^^H 

H                   drag-OD,  76,169,396; 

enchant,   79*;   -nxk^^H 

^B                  -00a,   1O5,   16S-9, 

edify,  83. 

^^1 

H 

effect,  83,  J74. 

eacomiast,  39S.            ^^H 

^H                drngomim,  340,  4*0. 

effendi,  351,  354.  436. 

encore,  174.                 ^H 

^H                drunat-ic,  397;  -ist. 

effenesce,  390. 

encounter,  log.            ^^H 

■ 

eiTele,  164. 

entourage,  If.l.           ^^H 

^H                 drank,  118. 

eClicient,  373, 

encumber,  loC.           .^^H 

^H               draper,  83. 

dilorcscent,  190. 

endeavour,  Ij6,  aaob^^l 

^H               draw. 

cRTusion,  i  lo. 

endite,  97.                   ^^H 

^m 
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endow,     endue,    87, 
27a. 

(fqaivoque,  163. 

existence.  151. 

^88.'      '"^ 

escalade,    166.     168 

exodus.  364.  J94. 

eiCTKf.  370- 

J84.  336,  340. 

exordsation,  151. 

enfilade,  17*,  173. 

eKape,  63,  8»,  334. 

expedient,  265, 

"iE.Be,  53,  8a. 

escapade,  l6ti. 

expedite,  364. 

engender,  M5.  M^- 

experience,  368. 

engLtie,  66.  85;   -eet. 

escheat,  66,  94,  261. 

explicit,  164. 

166,168,177. 

explode.  375. 

cnbnncc,  79. 

escon,  315. 

exploit,  59.  113. 

enjoy.  itS. 

escrow.  64,  ISO. 

exquisite,  364. 

enlace.  Si. 

escutcheon.  234. 

eitravag-ant.        IfSj 

enmity.  83. 

limaytd,  IJS- 

ennui,  17+. 

esophagns,  363. 

exuberant,  365. 

enrich,  9S- 

espalier,  315. 

eye,  130. 

enroll.enrol,  T04,  120. 

especial,  234. 

isfierarui.  ISS- 

rable,  321.  219. 

eniilBge,  340. 

esplanade.  315. 

facade,  i;3.  a'S- 

ensign,  85,  122,  213. 

espouse.  .08,  234. 

face,  Bi,  30-. 

-cnl,  180. 

esprit,  164. 

fa9on.  163. 

enter,  85. 

espy,  97,234. 

faction,  197. 

enthoa-asm,  363,395; 

csqnire,  234,  274. 

faeot.  >53- 

-«rt,  398. 

e«say.  335. 

fail.  111. 

enlire,  190  «.,  J13. 

establiih,  114.  134. 

rail,  I.,  Ill, 

esute,  82,  334. 

faith,  112,  201,  216. 

envelope.  175. 

estrange,  83. 

fakir,  faquir,  411. 

environ,  98. 

ether,  278,  181,  363. 

fakon,  77.   115,  135, 

envoy,  151. 

elymoloBy.  397- 

307.  227. 

envy,  63,  68,  85,  J17. 

cacbanst,  368. 

fallacy,  is6. 

epMl,  278. 

s;s;g. 

fnlsc,  S3,  77.  "6- 

ep»nl«.  174,229,341. 

(ame,  13,  S3, 136, 129, 

ipergne,  174. 

euphony,  351,  364, 

'S4- 

eph.h,4i8,432. 

cvaoescent,  29a. 

family,  330. 

ephemerat.  166. 

fancy,  364.  368. 

ephod,4i8. 

evcilU,  (64. 

fandango,  330.  340, 

ephphatha,  4r6. 

cvid-enl.  165;   -cnce. 

fanfare,  340,  431. 

epic,  369. 

83,  365, 

bntas-y.      153.     3S8! 

epicene,  363. 

-lie,. 51,  368. 

epFcure,  363. 

eialt,   77,  389;  -ate. 

fardel.  (ardle,4Jl. 

epidemic  363. 

163. 

farm,  89. 

^grem.  366.39s. 
,           epiph-ny,  3(.8. 

examine.  78, 153,383. 

farrago,  31J. 

ciccption,  83. 

farrier,  88. 

excerpt.  375. 

farthingale,       fardin- 

epUtle,  3fi7- 

eicess,  59,  90. 

B*!":-  334,  340- 

e^tokry,  371. 

eJcheouer,  67,  408-9. 
exdnde,  17;. 

fascine.  i;f. 

epitome,  371,394, 

fashion,  No,  124,  197, 

epoch,  370. 

excuse,  no,  275. 

21  f. 

epod«,364- 

execute,  364. 

fatigue,  166,  171,17s, 

epopee,  166,  168. 

179, 

exergue,  179,394. 

fault,  77,  I3J,  »2B. 

■        e<l»ity,83: 

exhibit  364. 

favour.  8a.               ^^ 

^^^^^^^^^1 
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fay  (.«  by  my  f«r\ 

flexnre,  388. 

frud,  115,  133,  aSi;  '^H 

florin,  jgs,  396,  309. 

uleni.  IS3.               ^H 

feal^,'ii4,  ai6. 

3"5- 

frav.66,  113.                   ^H 

foul,  ID,  67.  93,   J36. 

floss,  3 1  J. 

freight.  94.                     ^H 

fcm,  94,  308. 

flotilla,  310,  340. 

frensy,  CreDir,  ft,  8g,.  ^^H 

tealher,  J83. 

floisam,  101. 

361-                 ^H 

femnre,  92. 

flour,  109,  119,   lis. 

fresco,  31  s.                    ^H 

feeble,    13,   91,   196, 

94.             ^^m 

))7. 

floniisb,  13,  114. 

liicassce,  166,  168.    ^^1 

fdgn,  iti;  feint,  *o8. 
fclfth.  HJi. 

flower,  109,  119,  135, 

I4S-6,   330, 

frigate,  315.               ^^H 

feloB.  84;-/,  56,  68. 

flute-doiiK,  166. 

fructify.  153.             ^H 

felucci.  431. 

foihle,  13,  163.  '«■ 

fruii.43, 1 10,  iSo,  ao|^^H 

female,  gl,  135. 

168-9,  »17- 

frustrate,  181.            ^^^H 

fend,  fender,  fence,  66. 

foil.  118,  3J0. 

foe],  116, 133.               ^^H 

feoffee,  118. 

foison,  160,  193,  337. 

fugitive,  153.               ^^H 

feirel,  156,309,  315. 

foliage,  166. 

fugne,  179,  315.         ^^H 

feitaoD,l66, 171,  ];!<. 

folio,  313. 

^^H 

fe«s,  90. 

foUj,53.68,  100. 

fumigalion.  151.        ^^^H 

fSlc,  10,  174,  181. 

foment.  384. 

rnnambalist.  340.       ^^H 

fetish,  346,  348. 

fool,53,io3, 137, 131, 

fund.  166,  3S3.           _^^H 

fci,  4JI,  431. 

'33.  338. 

furbUb,  103, 134,  a^i^^H 

fiasco,  3  J  5. 

forage,  103. 

fureur,  155.                ^^H 

fief,  47.  n 8. 

force,  103. 

^^H 

field,  .  16. 

forceps,  374. 

furnish,  103, 134,  34(^^^H 

fieice,94. 

forest,  103:  -er,  71. 

fuse,  388;  fosee,  IJ^^H 

fig.  99.  "40- 

forfeit,  47.  lo.!.  >6J- 

^^H 

fc,  ;;,."■'• 

forge,  103,  304,  331. 

fosilier,  177.                ^H 

form,  103,  177. 

tusioa.  193.                  ^^H 

filibuaer,    330,    338, 

former,  1)8. 

fustian.    106,    ifo-ti^^H 

340. 

fort,       103;       -alice. 

151.    '95^     SlS^^H 

filigiee.  340. 

10.V 

^^^1 

fine,  98.  joj. 

fortitude,  384. 
fortnoe,  $8,  OS. 

^^H 

fioish.  114. 

fire,  118. 

fo.ier,  71. 

^H 

finn,  I.,  348. 

foadri,  1,^1. 

gabardine,  34a.          ^^H 
Gnhbalha.  4j6.          ^^H 

fougue,  166,  167. 

finnan,  409. 

found  (metals),   1101 

gabion.  308.  315.       ^^^1 

fissnie,  388. 

Ceslahlish),  lao. 

gage,  Bi.  316,  147,   ^^^H 

fiw,  39.  S3.  "3.  '97. 

gain,  r,  andc,  iii.  ^^^H 

J 14,  130  n. 

foimd-ei,   i3o;   -ress. 

^^^H 

fivei,  iftS,  41a. 

153. 

gallngale,   319,   34^^^| 

flageolel.  .66,  168. 

foautain,  109,  111. 

'^^H 

fracas,  315. 

gallant.  163, 147.        ^^H 

flail,  ,14. 

fraction,  388. 

galleon.  340.                ^^H 

nambeau,    166,    1G8, 

fiagilUy.  153. 

gRilcry.  315.                 ^H 

176. 

fraicheur,  i6»,  :66-7. 

galley,  77.                    ^H 

flame.  83,  1S3. 

frail,  3 1  J. 

gallianl,  340.                ^H 

flamingo.  34S. 

franchise,  47,  >33. 

gallias,  315,               ^^m 

flank,  78. 

frank,  47,  158. 

flelcher,  83,  1*5. 

franklin,  114. 

iallimaofrr,  iji      ^H 

fleur-le-lii,  17s.  197- 

frantic,  364. 

77.        ^^m 

^^B^^^^^^^H 
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galloon,  178,  340. 

geomeliT.  15a. 

go<n,iia.                          ^1 

Eillop,  77. 

grace,  53,    81,                   ^H 

^ture,  187. 

i>5-                                 ^H 

gBmbuJo.  MO. 

ghaut,  4>4- 

gradient.  165.                    ^^H 

gamboge,  4J0. 

Ehaiel.411. 

graft,  77.                           ^^H 

Uambol.  308,  JIS. 

ghee.  4i»,  414. 

Srail,  113.                         ^H 

gaol,  105. 

ghool,  409. 

graiU,  107.                        ^^B 

gubage,  340,411. 

giant,  11,  97.  111. 

grain.  III.                            ^^H 

Esrtwil,  158. 

giaonr,  gneber,  315, 

grammar.  74,  78,  3«.       ^H 

E«rble,3li>,  311,340. 

410.41:. 

grampni,  78,  31J.               ^H 
gnad.  SJ;  -ee,  34°l        ^H 

4JI. 

gilliflowct,  J05, 

gimmal-bit,  158. 

-eor,  78,  t66,  177.          ^H 

^      e^'if^,  8^. 

gimp,  166,  168. 

giangE,  83,  1I4,  118.          ^H 

^L      gMmeat,  70,  So. 

gin.  66. 

granite,  315.                        ^H 

^H      garner,  89,  116,  130, 

giager,7l, 140-1.411- 

grant,  46,  51,  79.                 ^H 

■      »n 

graphic.  366.                       ^H 

■^      gamct,  154. 

giroffe,  3JO*  333.  340. 

grave,  Si.                            ^H 

gamish.  124,347-8. 

gist,  11,  100,107. 

gravel,  77,  343.                      ^H 

gamitnre,  148. 

gittem,  cilleni,  169. 

gray.  UO-                                ^H 

pirret,  147. 

giiiaiti.  111. 

grease.  93,  137.                      ^H 

gatriton,  147-8- 

glatiei,  173. 

grebe.  143.                              ^H 

garrole,  eatroHc.  J40. 

glaqii,  171,  173.  '75- 

grenad-c.     310,    336.           ^H 

gaiter,  fiOi  343. 

34'>i-ier,  177.                ^H 

Eld»e;3>7. 

griddle.  84.                             ^H 

guh.  .36. 

Blcbc.  91. 

grief.    4),    116,    331;          ^H 

BMtnc,  398. 

glory,  68.  105,  103. 

grieve,  54,  331.                  ^H 

gaud,  MS.  iji- 

gloss,  3fi7. 394  ;eImc. 

griftia,  9£.                                ^H 

g»age>  ii5- 

36s.  367. 

grimace,  163, 166,169.         ^^H 

ganje,  418. 

gluKon,  loS.  114;  -y, 

^H 

E«»ial,  414. 

68,  io«. 

grocer.  104.                         ^H 

gay,  111,147. 

glycerine.  175. 

grog,  grogram.  137.            ^H 

gayelj!  deapril,  164. 

glyptic,  366. 

grou,  337-                               ^M 

gaielle,  411. 

gnn.  43.?. 

grot,  141  ;grolto,  313.         ^m 

guelt-e,lfi6,i68,i7i. 

gobang,  430. 

^H 

315;  -eei,  177- 

gobbcl,  J43. 

grotesque.   166.    171,         ^H 

gecko,  419. 

gabble,  143. 

180, 315, 354.           ^m 

gehenna,  418. 

godown,  418. 

group.  166,  168,  171.          ^H 

gelatme.  175. 

gela.  151. 

■ 

gem,  3.,  85. 

Golgotha,  416. 

grav.1,  156.                              ■ 

ill gendairoe.     u.     )66, 

golosh,  179. 

guaiacum,     gniacnm.         ^^H 

^         >6S-9,  .79. 

gondol-a,   31s;   -ier. 

437-                         ^H 

^ft     gender,  11). 

'77- 

guajiaco,  340,437,439.          ^H 

^H     general,  11. 

gonfalon.  315. 

guano.  34°.  437>  439-        ^H 

^H      GeneuB,  370. 

gone.  4'9- 

euaranlee,39.79, 17$.        ^H 

gonoph,  454. 

^M 

gtnel.  140-1, 319,340, 

gopher,  418. 

goaid,  39,53,79,346;          ^H 

+11. 

gorilla,  431- 

^H 

genie,  411. 

guava.  340,  437                    ^H 

Camet,  ijS. 

gout,  108,  JU. 

gudgeon,  »1.                        H 

^      gentle,  11.  2i»:  gen- 

gneber,  4IO.                           ^H 

^L         Ml,  175."!- 

141,36s;  -0^397- 

guerdon,  39.  50.  88.            ^M 

^B    Baitoo,34S. 

gvtiimtriitt,  150- 

gDenlIa,gueinllB,34a.   ^^^H 

^^^I^^^HHI 
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piuwum,     guiicom, 

harquebussier,  177. 

hemihaw.                        ^| 

340.  437- 

hash,  179,  210,  HI. 

heroism,  39.S.                     ^H 

guidon.  is8. 

hashish,  421. 

beron,  88,  247.                 ^^M 

gnile,  39,  97- 

haste,  50,75.83,  123, 

herring,  415.                     ^^^| 

gnilloUnc,  I7i. 

209,  114. 

Hesperus.  358,  369-      ^H 

guinea,  431. 

hasty.   81,    1*4,  J09. 

hetman,  399,  401.           ^H 

guise.  39,  98. 

232. 

hemgoD,  3A9.                 ^H 

gaitai,     166,    16S-9, 

hatch,  210,  247. 

hidalgo,32a,338,34Q.   ^H 

171. 

hatdiel,i79,)io,  247. 

hi.le,  179>  381.               ^H 

gnlca.  so,  MO.  III. 

hauberk,  'ilj,     123. 

hideous,  99,  123,  »I9.    ^H 

gum,  432. 

iio.  247. 

gunny,  411.  414. 

haughty,   II3-4,  176. 

^H 

gu^le.  3f5- 

210,  M-}. 

history,  113, 366, 37«H    ^H 

guEset,  315. 

haunch.  247. 

397.                    ^M 

gnsto.  3I5' 

baunl.  40,  115,  113, 

147.                ^M 

gutln  percha,  439. 

hautboy.  176. 
haateur.  176-7. 

hobby.  947.                       ^H 

guller.  74,  106. 

hoe.  3>o,  247.             ^H 

Ejninasl,  397. 

haversack,  J47. 

hogoD,  212.                  ^H 

gypsum,  394,  409. 

havoc,  159. 
hawse-hole,  283. 

hole,  12S,  131.             ^^^B 

Bjpsy.  43*- 

homage,  loi,  123.       ^^H 

gyre,  141. 

haiird,  113,319.330, 

homer,  418.                    ^^^H 

321,     340.     408-9, 

homldde,  53,  W3.       ^H 

lube^eon,  110,  347. 

419. 

homiuy,  435.                ^^H 

h«bit,  113.  180.209. 

heal,  133. 

homcEopalhy,  363.      ^^H 

hacienda,    3",    i2». 

heap.  130. 

h<mi.  no.                     ^^1 

340. 

heaise,  SB,   123,  151, 

houou[,58.  toi,  li;^^H 

lackncy,  70,  76. 

207. 

131.303, 109-      ^^H 

hwlji.Mti.*". 

heart,  130.  273. 

hookah,  411.                ^^^^H 

h;^rd!2+7f:ier,i77. 

hebdomadal,  366. 
Hebrew.  418. 

boot..  147.          ^^m 

horde,  4t3,  496.           ^^H 

h.lf.  127. 

hectic,  3O6.  370. 

horizon,    396;     -Ul.^^^1 

hall,  137. 

Hector,  366. 

396.                            '^H 

hegita,  421. 

horrible,  123.                   ^H 

h-U,3:s. 

heifer,  130. 

hors-denrombat,  18a,      ^^| 

hamlcl,  69.   78,  U3. 

height,  130. 

hosonna,  418.                  ^H 

■                       210,  247. 

heinous,  309,  247-8. 

hospital,     67,      113;    ^H 

H             hammock.  437. 

heir.    llJ,   113.    127, 

'>ty>>54.                     ^H 

^m             hamper,  78,  247. 

J09. 

host,    39,    104,    laj,  ^^H 

H             hanaper.  78.  i+7- 

helin,  369,  398. 

194,  209,  ]i4.  atS.   I^H 

hemalile,  363. 

hostaee,  03-  ^H 
hostef,  13,   104,  tlj,     ^H 

^H            ha/Hflo!,  140. 

hemisphere,  152. 

^H            haiangnc.    16O,    171, 

hemistich,  369. 

181.118:  -rjr,  14$.     ^H 

^P                179-  147- 

hemp.  41 1-2. 

holchpodge,  look            ^^H 

^             harbinget,  S9,  247. 

hotel,  13.  jiS.                 ^H 

h.rd.  12a. 

heptarchy.  355,  J69. 

Mottcntot,  433,               ^^H 

hardy,  39,50,  80, 113, 

herald.  247. 

houi.   13,    119,   U3,    ^H 

110,  247. 

heib.  88,  123,221. 

209,  241,  3^.          ^^m 

hcredilary,  284. 

houri.  409.                    ^^H 

^_               harlcquiii,  1G6,  3:3. 

heresy,      123,     363 ; 

boose,  129, 131.  171.  ^^^H 

^^L           harness,  89,  113,  243. 

heielic,  363.  39S, 

hoasingi.    119,    iMf^^H 

^^1           linrpoon,    16C,     171, 

^^^H 

^B 

hermit,  88,  113. 

^^^H 

^BL.^^1   ^ 
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howitier,  401. 

implead.  47,  8s,  91. 

inspire.  145-                        H 

hoy,  i3»- 

impiote,  B5,  loj. 

""Stance,  95.                         ^H 

hubbab.  347- 

impoverish,  S£. 

instigate,  3S3.                        ^H 

hnge.  103,123. '4?. 

impre*;.  315- 

inititute,  964.                     ^H 

Huguenot,  147- 
hulk,  106,  113. 

impressLon,  15*. 

iaitnicdTe,  16G.                  ^H 

imprison.  85,  196. 
impromplu,  166,  1 68, 

UUBlt.   174.                                         ^^H 

human,  IJ3- 

intagUo,  315.                      ^H 

hmiible,io6,ii3,309. 

176. 

intt^iat,  166.                      ^^H 

"3.  "^ 

intcltigeac,  174.                  ^H 

humid,  113. 

impunity,  175. 

intenduit,  166.                    ^H 

humour,  no,  aoj). 

in-  (as  B  prefix),  B7. 

88.                             ^H 

burl,  343. 

inamorit-o.  315;   -a. 

iniercst,  154.                       ^H 

horl^-hnrly,  IS9,  Jj?. 

3'S. 

inleqiose,  104.                     ^^H 

htuncuie,  340,  437. 

"■ai,  437.  439- 

hnrt,  107,  Ml,  143; 

incandescent,  190. 

intoxicate,  365.                    ^^1 

■le,  »43. 

incamsilinc,  159.  3"5- 

intrigne,   166,  168-9,         ^H 

hn«>H,  417. 

iaceiue,  S6,  I40-1, 

>;i,.  I7S.I79'                  ^H 

hutch.  106. 

inceptive,  174. 

hybrid.  398. 

Incest,  375,  381. 

iodine.  370.                          ^H 

hydrs,  ,196. 

inddent.  365. 

ioU,  35^.  4>8-                     ^1 

hjen..3?9. 

incipient,  373. 

ipecacoanha,  345,348,         ^H 

J          hypetbol-..    367  ;  -e. 

laclm-e,   97 ;    -ation. 

438.                                   ^ 

■        hy'pre;,,3«. 

'54- 

imd*.  4>l. 

include.  .75. 

ire,  98. 

■        hypocrite,  9S.  "3. 

incognito,  31  j. 

iron}'.  363. 

■       Hyioa,  430. 

incommode,  166. 

isle,   39.   i*.  81,  98. 

H       hyuop,  96,  113,418. 

incoDlnUble,  166. 

'"4.  335- 

■ 

increase.  93. 

isohite,  315. 

■       ibi..43>- 

inctilcatc,  374. 

i»sue,  95. 

V    id»,  178. 

indict,  115. 

isthmus,  353. 

■        idiot,  95. 

indigent,  374. 

ivory,  97,  140. 

idle,  178. 

ind[go.3jo.  340.41J. 

idoUtry,  »84. 

indite,  53. 

j    (vroids    li^pnning 

Ignite.  »64- 

indtie,  87. 

with),  311. 

iEnor-»jit,a83i-«iiee. 

inept,  174. 

jack,  4.8. 

■.     .   95- 

infanu,  340. 

jackal,  409- 

■  id;',^*"- 

infantry,  315. 

jacinth,  334- 

injinnity,  88. 

Jacob,  jacobin,  41S. 

^  iUidi.>e4- 

jadc  (stone),  330.340. 

^      iuMge.  95.  i»,  "3; 

3'5- 

JBggcty.     413,    414. 

-ry,  If  1. 

inform,  103.  IJO. 

438. 

infringe  37J- 

jaeuar,  438,  439. 

im»m,  imaum.  4»l. 

infnriate,  315. 

alap.  436. 

imbargo,  340. 

inhibit,  373. 

jane.  3.6. 

imbroglio,  315. 

inject.  174- 

i^nffle,  78. 

injury,  95. 

January.  436. 

unpsir,  85,  id. 

ioli,  86. 

japan,  431. 

iop«k,  8s. 

inquest,  S9. 

jar.  431. 

impeurh,  85,  91. 

jargonelle,  315,  409. 

impcnJ.  85. 

jasmine.  409. 

imp«ittnencc.  166. 

insipid,  373! 

jasper.  80. 134,  430-1. 

impiiiBC.  173. 

mipccllon,  154. 

1 

jannciag,  159. 

^"K 

^H 

1 

^^B 

^B          ^^ 

^^^^^^B 
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^H           jaundice,    115,     in,       alep,  310,  340, 4<>9- 

langMge,     78,     i»S. 

urcture,  106,  ISS 

114,  J16. 

^H           javelin,  143- 

unEle,4". 

langnlsh,  114.  180. 

^1           >T.£3.  Ill- 

unk,348,4»9.  «°- 

^m            jcaloDi,  S4,  114,  341, 

Bokel,  315. 

lantern.  78. 

H           364 ;  -y.  68- 

UQta.  junto,  340. 

lapidaire,  iji, 

H            Jehovah.  41S. 

opon,  177.  179. 

lapw,  IJ7. 

■      W  >o,.  »w.  .14. 

uror,  53,  no. 

larceny,  80,  136, 

H            jennet,    gennet.    333, 

Dflt,    J06;    -ice, 

47- 

lanJer.  80. 

^B              1''' 

53.  106.  "S». 

large,  80. 

^m            jenneline,  41B. 

ustaeorp^,  '^■ 

lariat,  333. 

^m            jeopatdy,    n6,    J07, 

ully,  159. 

lat>-iui,  369. 
Ittscnr.  409. 

^H            jerbuB,  411. 

kangaroo,  431. 

lasso.  3J0,  333,  333, 

kerchief,  70.  118. 

34"- 

^1            jeiked'  beef,  437,  439- 

latch,  188.                                    1 

^m            Jerome,  )I4. 

:etch,  416. 

late,  37s.                       ^^ 

^m            iMt,  11,39,90,111. 

k.:y,  130.  180. 

laleen,  175.                 ^^H 

H             e9nit,340.4'8;Jcsi.s, 

khan,  409.  417. 

laudanum,  409.          ^^^H 

■ 

khedive,  409. 

Uuncfa,  s.,  310,  340^^H 

^1             jet,  £□,  £3.  B3,   »4> 

lickahawa,  135. 

^^H 

^H             jeu  d'esprit.  179,  180. 

liosk,  409,  426. 

laundress,  70,  115.     ^^^H 

dtchen,  a  3. 

Uurel,  sj.                   ^^H 

tnont,  400.1. 

lava,  315,                   ^^H 

^1             jewel.  119. 

lavender,  315.              ^^^H 

■             jbm,4»- 

Koran.  4>i.     ' 

lavolla,  315.                  ^^H 

^H            job.  r.,J43. 

(owtovr.  430. 

lawn,   40,   Its,    13^ ^^1 

^m           jockey,  41S. 

kraal,  348. 

>43-                            ^H 

^H             join,   iiS.   914,   134. 

Kiakoviak,  401. 

Uy  (song),  tn,  137-  ^H 

■ 

143.                 ^H 

^H             joint,  3oS. 

labour,  81. 

/or  (M.E.).  113.           ^H 

^1             joU-T.    hi,    74-   >°o. 

lac  (of  rupees).  4 

1iuar,4l8i-etti>,3l^  ^H 

^H                  194,131;  -ity.ioo- 

lace,  100. 

league   343.                  ^H 
leal,  16,  41,  111,  It4.^^^H 

^H             Jordan.  41 S. 

lackey,  lacquey. 

3>o, 

^H                     jOK,  348,431. 

340,  4"- 

lea^,  93.                    '  ^H 

■             ]ot,3S^4»«- 

kcyucr,   Ucket, 

180. 

leuteru,  397.                    ^^H 

^^1             jonm-al,     310;    -ey. 

411. 

lees,  143.                      ^^H 

H        '"3' 

lagoon,  lagnne, 

3". 

^1 

^H             jonst,  106. 

340. 

l^end.  9t.  913.            ^H 

^H                joy,     iiB,    304,    in, 

lur,  119. 
]Biiy,8i. 
lake  tcolourl,  41 

legerdemain,  133,          ^H 
■^"n.  9'-                        ^H 
legislative.  166.             ^H 

^1              jubileii,  41S. 

H             ]udge,    11,   106,   ■». 
^H               117.    igin.    116, 

take  (Ane  Uoen), 

40. 

leisure,  iijt,  114,  M*.  ^^| 

luna.  431. 

lemon,  408-9;   -aim,  ^^H 

^H 

Ump,  78,  ij6. 

^^1 

lampoon.    166, 

168. 

Icni-cnt,  -encj,  aAs.     ^H 

^H              106. 

171,178. 

lenlil,  18. 130.             ^H 

^B        iue,4is. 

lamprey,  78. 

leopard,  50^  83.           ^^H 

^B        j<ieef™ttiit,  4». 

lance,    jo,     79. 

1*6, 

I=per,83                    ^H 

^H           jngEler,  50,  106,  ui. 

I  "9. 

H            juiee  .80. 

U-u/gay.  33J. 

i^^^Tr's^           ^H 

^P            jujube,  179,  409. 

Innd,  14. 

1 

letter,  83,  igf.       ^^H 

^^^^i^^^^^^l 
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^H      levant,  315. 

lutestring,  315. 

manatee,  nianali,  340, 

H      tcv«,  j66'. 

437- 

^1^      levUtli>ui.4i3. 

mancliineel,  310,  340. 

Lerite,  41 S. 

lynx.  369. 

mandarin,   349.  H". 

levy,  83.  154. 

lyre,  394 :  lyric,  398. 

43l. 

liM,  »43. 

mandilion,  340. 

Libecchlo,  300  x. 

libel,  07. 

manege,  315. 

Ilcenciate,  151, 

^^ronifjlS. 

manganese,  315. 

li<:enie,  97. 

m.ee,   81.   .53,   "5. 

mange,  manger,  50. 

liege,  99. 

41a. 

mangle,  78. 

lieu,  176. 

machine,  13.  175. 

muigo,  4.8-9. 

light,  adj.,  370. 

m.ickerel,  76. 

mangrove,  439. 

ligore,  363. 

mirteira,  347,  349. 

mania,  36S:-c  398. 

liUe,  3«o,  409. 

madonna,  315. 

mamfett,  i8i(-o,3ij. 

limbeck.  339,  34Q. 

madrepore,  315. 

manioc,  438. 

lime,  aSft 

madrigal,  315. 

manilo,  435. 

lime  (fniit).409. 

madroflo,  323. 

manna,  154,  418. 

Hmit.  9.11. 

mtenad,  397. 

manner.  74.  76,  03. 

line,    97;   -"Bc.  SS: 

magazine.    175.    315. 

..1,  .54- 

4^'.  4^4- 

lingo,  348, 

magic,     15J,    408-9J 

maosion,  78. 

linsey-woolser,  318, 

■ian,  153. 

mantle,  78,  iiS. 

lion,  9a,  101,  103. 

mngnificcBce,  15a, 

manuHl,  78. 

maguey,  437. 

map,  33  J. 

liqueor,    177.     180: 

maraboQt,  431. 

■        „  "iq-"^.  HS-6- 

Mahometan,         411, 

maranalha,  416,  418. 

^b       liqnonce,  140-1,  isa. 

4a4- 

maraschino,  315. 

■          »7. 

roahout,  411.414. 

roaiavedi,    310,   340, 

V       Utter,  74.  96. 

moil- bag,  %%, 

4JI. 

■^  !&/'■ 

mainour,  113. 

marble,  80,  333,  39G. 

lUm.,  437,  439. 

maize,  340.  437. 

match,  boundary),  80; 

llano,  310,  3.19,  340. 

majesty.  76. 

v.,  306. 

loam,  j8o. 

malady,  68,  77,  iia. 

March.  145. 

lobby,  a«. 

malapert,  154. 

marchpane,  315. 

lockram,  143. 

mal-a-propos,        164, 

marine,  175. 

locust,  KI4. 

166. 

marmalade,  347,  349, 

lodge,  100,  lis,  3JJ. 

malaria,  315. 

35>.  354- 

]og(«meMnrc,.4iB. 

male,  81,  114,  135-6. 

marmot,  315. 

^^1       logic,  ifii.  370. 

malefactor,  358. 

maroon,  31s,  340. 

^B      loin, 

matqne,  iSo, 

^H      loom.  34- 

malheur.  164.    ' 

marriage,  79. 

^H     loot,  411,  414. 

malice,  77. 

mnnh,  80. 

^^H      lary,  419. 

malison,  5J,  ua. 

marshal,  71,  80, 

^H      iMo,  3if. 

mallard,  74,  77. 

manello,  315- 

^1      louis-d'oi,  )66. 

mallecho.  337,  340.    ' 

marten,  ,56. 

^H      love,  100. 

maltrcBl,  166. 

Martha.  416. 

^H      loral,  ifi.  III. 

martial,  151. 

^^H     lubricsle,  iSo. 

martyr.  So.  145. 

^^H     lunai,  304 ;  lunes,  159. 

man,  137, 

marvel,  50,  S9,  Wi, 

^H    Inte, 

maoage,  315. 
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^H             mash,  134. 

merchandise,  JI4. 

mohni,  410. 

^H             mask,    masque,   31:. 

merchant,  53.80,193, 

moidore,  347,  349. 

^V           340- 

mercy,   68,    8B,    1j6, 

moiety,  tl8. 

^B              mRsqueiade,  i()6,  171, 

130,  30a.  107. 

moil,  118,  190. 

■                   34°.  411. 

merino,  335,  340. 

molasses,  347,  349- 

^H               muter,  313. 

merit,  88, 

molest,  90. 

^H               mastic,  153. 

merle,  S3,  88. 

moment,  104,  984. 

^H                mastodon,  366. 

mesentery,    367,  394, 

monad,  398. 

396. 

^B  ,              nmtndor,  310,  33G-7, 

mess,  90. 

monkey,  315. 

K               mate  (at  chess),  409, 

mesBage,  \1,^. 
Messiah.  416,  418. 

monogram,  395. 

messieura,  166. 

monsieur,  177. 

■               matins,  76. 

incflsuagc.  90, 

^H               mattuD,  83,  11a. 

metal,     8j ;     ■lorEy, 

4J4- 

^H               mktter.  74,  76. 

363- 

^H                maltrcss,    76,    4JO-1, 

metropolii,  394, 

^H                    4'4' 

mew,  mews,  JI4. 

moose,  433.                   ^H 

^H                tnBudliti,  41B. 

mcwotinto,  315. 

moot(»oteon.honJ.^^H 

^H              maunut.  419. 

miching.  337. 

117.                -^^m 

^H                maDve,  13,  176. 

mien,  166,  315- 

mop,              ^^m 

^H                mavis,  343. 

milk,  171,  370. 

molality.  159.             ^^H 

^H              maxim,  77. 

milliner,  315. 

morceau.  .76.  »S.   ^H 

■              M.y,  3«4. 

minaret,340,4ii,4i4- 

Mor-glay,  917.           ^^H 

^H              mayoi.  Ill,  114. 

miner.97. 

morion,  310,  340,      ^^^H 

^H                maier,  Si. 

morocco,  43].              ^^M 

^^H              manuka,  401-9. 

m- 

morris-duice,        3'Ot'^^H 

^H              me,  118,  130,  133- 

roinirii,86,  114. 

^H 

^H              meagre,  gi. 

mii;&  11; 

monc,  401.                    ^H 

H                me<u.,^/.,gl,  1,4. 

morsel.  103,  998,  379.  ^^H 

^H              meander,  36  3. 

minstrel,  86;  -sy,  68. 

mortar,  103.                   ^^H 

^H              meuDie,89, 114,155. 

minnet.  164,  166. 

mortise.  153.                ^^H 
mosaic,  363.                ^H 

^H              meddle,  83.  108.  136. 

miQnle,a64;(minuite), 

^H              medlar,  136. 

164. 

moilem,  411,  434.      ^^H 

^H              medley,  13,  136. 

miracle,  95,  904,  279. 

mosqae,  166,  iBo,  34(t;^^H 

mirBgc,  19,  173,  179. 

^^M 

^H              melancholy,  77,  jfig. 

mirror.  95,  193. 

mosqDito,  390,    3il3|i^^H 

H              m«l^.l3,a3i. 

mischief,  9a 

^^1 

^H              me1ody,68,S4, 145-6. 

miicoDstnie,  J53. 

^H 

^H                mell,  134. 

motto,  315.                  ^^H 

^H              member,  47,  85,  9». 

mis-ense.  53. 

^H              memoEr.   t66,  16S-9, 

misiricordi,  150. 

mount,  toj,  109.         ^^1 

^H               176. 

mishna,  418. 

muuBtaiu,  IMI  -caii^^H 

^H                memory,  69,  85,  303. 

mitre,  97. 

177'                        '^^H 

^H              menace,  s3.  79.  '69. 

miien,  315. 

moustache,  173,  if^.'^H 

^H              menage,     173;    -ric. 

moal.  104. 

'7t)'                            ^H 

^H 

moccassin,  435. 

mouth,  171.                 ^^M 

H               mend,  61. 

move,  101,  117,  M^rf^H 

^^B             menial,    igi  n.,   117, 

model,  3*1 5. 

-ment,  117.              |^^H 

■ 

module,  159. 

moy,  347-                    ^^H 

■               menlion,Ss. 

mogal,  437. 

4=9-                  ^H 

^^^^         mercery,  88,  140. 

mohair,  moire^  431. 

mueliU),  491,  i^^^^^^l 

^BU^HI^^^I 
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H    mufti,  4 J 1,  434. 

nature,  83. 113. 145-6. 

nuncio,  315. 

V    inulallo,  341. 

OBiilch,  4iJ,4i4. 

nurse,  103.  ^84. 

^      mulbeny,  3J. 

natllilns.  353. 

nuftute,  72,  103,  107, 

mnle.  136;  -leer,  177. 

nutritive.  184. 

mallinUvrDV,  418. 

na»y*,83,' 

Naurite.  418. 

oEik,  139,  I3r,l33. 

mnituoy,  31S.  409. 

neat,  94,  ^^>,. 

oasis.  431. 

mnngooBe.  418. 

neck,  ij8. 

ubcUcnt,  165. 

mununent,  175. 

necromoncy,  396. 397. 

obelisk.  398. 

muidei.  107. 

nectarine,  1J5. 

obey,  I  u. 

mnnam.  103. 

ntfarions.  jHa. 

obit,  too. 

neglig-enl.a74;-ence. 

object, »,  and  0.,  374. 

-ilel.315:  -lel,4ii. 

83,  '71- 

oblige.  98,  175. 

muie,  363. 

nc?™.  349- 

oblique,  175,  iBo. 

nmseam,  3S3. 

nefgh.  .30. 

oblong,  381. 

tnostuoom,  173. 

neigbbonr,  130. 

obscure.  110. 

^    mniic,  110. 

Dtitber,  13D. 

■  nwit,  159. 

obsolete.  164. 

■  BUk,  ^^. 

oUtaule.  too. 

^r  mmket,    315  J     -eet, 

Nereid.  39S. 

t«a.  437.  439- 

■  „ilK,~?',ll'- 

nerve,  88,  368. 

nenralgia,  368. 

occur,  ]8i. 

H     mOiqiuuih,  43S. 

nice,  13. 

ocelot,  436. 

niche,  31S' 

Ddavo.  313. 

H     mmlane,    330,    313, 

odalisque,  iSo,  43(1. 
ode,  364,  394. 

■ 

■    n.«to,i,o,ai7. 

nilghan,  409, 

odour,  104,  378. 

H   mnUUlity,  tji. 

ninny,  315. 

aitladc,  159. 

■    OIBte.  tto. 

Nirvana,  411. 

lesophaens.  363. 

V   nutiw,  159. 

nitre,  4J1. 

offence,  85  ;oSend,  85, 

■     mnttM,  74,  101.  ,78, 

niiam.  4)1. 

jSi. 

lis,  118. 

.loble,  JO,  69. 104,283. 

offer,  33.  3B3 ;  -tory. 

mynh,  96.  419,  430, 

noise.  I  IB. 
nomad,  371,  398. 

office.  100. 

_         ■*','■ 

num-de-goerre,  j66. 

X:T'ii'":"'- 

■     myrtle.  409. 

noDflgc  59,  101. 

H    mystery,  397. 

noncluiI-aat,i73,i8i  ; 

ointment.  ri8,  115. 

-auce,  173. 

oligarch,  364. 

H     lUbob,  431. 

noon,  .j6. 

olio.  339.  34'- 

^K.  nadir,  410,  411. 

notary,  104. 

olive,  100.  141. 

^Kaain,  1G3.  1A6:  -Ij, 

note,  104. 

ombre,  166,  1G8,  3», 

■  ^3.^i«.  174- 

noliee,  104. 

3.W.  34 1- 

nMioD,  187. 

omega.  356. 

^E^m,'i]8^ 

omission.  96. 

Mnkeen.  430. 

nourish.  114. 

omrah.  431. 

B>phlJm,3S*4'9- 

on,  138. 

DapldD,  3)1. 

noyau.  176. 

onion.  119.  3i8. 

lurcotic,  153. 

noiaance,  no,  106. 

onomatopCTia,  363. 

^^   nard,  411-a. 

null,  106,  19s. 

onyx.  369. 

H^  BBrghilch.  409. 

nullah,  414. 

oolite.  364. 

^«.ti„n,8,,;^3. 

number,  69,  106.  joj. 

Oolong.  430,        ^^^ 

^Ktutioii,  4»i. 

opera.  315-   ^^^^^^ 
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^1 

^H             r>]>hIliBhiiia.  366. 

page,  8a.  179;  (of  n 

paraSne,  175.               ^^| 

^V             opinion,  95. 

bookl,  IIJ. 

paragon,     3>°.    335>^H 

^^               opium,  36.1. 

pttt,  431. 

34'-                         -^^H 

Oporto.  346- 

pain.   Ill,  ij6.   130, 

parallel,     3«3.     3«rf.^H 

upoBsnm,  435. 

SIM. 

-ism,  395.                  ^H 

opposite,  164. 

paint.  IIJ  ;  -ore,  1 66. 

paramatta,  431.             ^H 

nppreii,     aBj;    -ion, 

pair.  i.a. 

parapet,  JtJ.                  ^H 

90, 

palace,  77.  169.  215. 

parasang.  409.              ^H 

oplid,  366. 

paladin,i66,309,3i5. 

parasol.  349.                ^H 

oracle,  151. 

palicogfapliy,  363. 

parcel.  So.                       ^^H 

orange,  395,  315, 408- 

palanijuin.  349.  41  J. 

parcener.  So.                ^^H 

9- 

palavef.347.349,354. 

parchment,  >;3,  89  m,  .^H 

orHng-DulBng,  439. 

pale,  81. 

pardon.  75.  80.             ^^H 

oralor-io,  31s;  -y,  69. 

palelte,    pallet.    166, 

parent.  So.  83,  l]&    ^^H 

orchcBtia,  315, 

168.  in. 

pariah,  418.                 ^^^H 

palfrey,  71,  77.  215. 

parish,   47,    79,    ll^i^H 

order,  103,  117. 

232- 

124.                       i^^H 

ordin-imce,  103 ;  -ftry, 

palinode,  364. 

parle,    pailey,      I5K.^H 

103. 

palis-ade.    166,    168; 

ordure.  103,  209. 

-ado.  32J. 

organ,  370  ;  -ism,  395. 

palliard.  166. 

parlous,  ^H 
Parmcnter,  141.          ^H 

orgulojiB,  159;  orgail- 

palmer,  77,  126,  145- 

6. 

parmeutty.  141.            ^H 

orj=nt,'l05,  165. 

palm-tree,  254- 

(irigon,   103,  aj5. 

jialpablc,  151. 

pairoqoet,   parBqaitOt^^H 

ormolu.  176. 

paljy.  71- 

^^H 

oqiiment,  140. 

pampas,  439,  440. 

parry.  166-  ^^H 
farsee.  409.               ^^H 

orris.  3 IS. 

pamphleteer,  177. 

orthodox.  395. 

pan,  78. 

parslej',  89.                  ^^H 

ortolan,  309,  31s. 

pana-cea,  363;   -cce, 

parson,  89, 126.         ^^^H 

eitrtger,  137. 

166. 

part,  so.  So.  114.       "^^H 

iBtler,  309. 

pan^yt-ic.  363.  368 ; 

parterre,  166,  l6g,iyZ3^^H 

oslricli,  104. 

-ist.  398. 

partiality,  154.            .^^H 

oUo.  411 ;  attar,  410. 

pansy,  86. 

partlun,  l$9,  31s.     ^^M 

pantaloon,   166,   171, 

partner,  70,  Bo.           ^^H 

ounce,       109,       117: 

'78.  3'5i   -s.  "Sa, 

panh(%e,  89.  ^^M 
party,  So.                  ^^H 

ISuadniped),  409. 

3I5. 

oust,  119. 

panther.  3S4- 

parvenu,  1 76.            ^^^H 

out.  171. 

pantry.  7^,73. 
papa.  16ft,  174. 

parvii ;  tit  ptfwUni^^H 

oultage,  53,119,328. 

pas.  iSo.                    ^^^H 

oiyfien,  394- 

paper,  papyrus,  432. 

^h  ^f^  p<^H 

o-yes,  204. 

pBpier-machi.   173-4, 

chai.416,419.      ^H 

oyster,    II.   69.    118, 

179. 

pasha,  409.                 I^H 

rasaum,   166,  atif^H 

J03,  340. 

papoose,  43S. 

ozone,  396. 

I'apuan,  429. 

315.               ^^H 

parable,  ui. 

pass,  ss.  Si,  ii6,I4»^^H 

l«ce.  MS,  soo,  136. 

parabola,  367,  37a 

^H 

psthyaerm,  394. 

paracbuLe,  171,  179. 

paise-partoot,  t66,     ^^H 

paddy.  4i»,  429, 

parade,  336,  34 1. 

passion,  80,                   ^^M 

padre,  333. 

paradigm.  39.S. 

paste.  8).                        ^H 

paradise.    iBo,    408; 

paslel,  3IS-                    ^^1 

pieony,  140. 

patvia.  341.408-9. 

pastor,  81,         ^^^^^B 

^Hk^^^l 
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IMUturB,  81,  jS;. 

people,  4'.  46,   "8, 

jiasty.  181. 

J 19,  119. 

phlox,  369.  371.                   ^m 

patchanii,  414. 

peppw,  140, 140, 354, 

phicnix.  363,  369.                  ^m 

piLteat,  81,  165,  >gj. 

41t-J. 

palboj,  396. 

perch   (measiue  ,  88, 

phrase.  367.                           ■ 

1.6. 

phrenolofij.  364-                       H 

82,  i6s. 

perfu.  176. 

phthisis,  397;   phthi-           H 

p«tioe,  160. 

154.                              ■ 

patoU,  13,   173,  177, 

pcrfoira,  107. 

phylactery.  397.                        ^H 

.80. 

peri,  409-        , 

physician,  39.                         ^H 

psiron,  81. 

penapt,  159- 

piano,3iG;-rorte,3*;,              H 

patty,  i8[. 

penl.  59.88,119,368. 

■ 

piVBD,  3>0.  3<I- 

piastre,  316.                          ^M 

pUiM  316-                          ^H 

pBwnce,  411,  414. 

pernor,  115. 

plcadill,34l.                       ^H 

p.y.    m,   «i,    )06, 

perpetrate,  175. 

picador,  341.                       ^H 

31c:     -nble,    166; 

penjqfaile,  164. 

picaroon,  341-                      ^| 

^       -ment.  in. 

pice,  414.                              ^H 

^  par  ito  pilch),  341- 

pcnon,  88. 

■  P"3*i'»- '». '" 

perspective.  1  59. 

■ 

H   p»ce,47.53.93.  Ill, 

piece,  116.                                 H 

H        114,151,106. 

persuasiwi,  15a. 

pic,  >  1 7.                                    ^ 

H    peach,  154.  JI6,  408- 

pen,  6j. 

pierce,  94,  145-6. 

H 

pertinent,  174. 

piety.  53- 

■     pe<.Mck,4»8. 

penJte,  166, 168,171, 

pigeon,  95.  Jia. 

■     peal,  61. 

316. 
peso,  313.  .MI. 

X^'r,1?6. 

■ 

peiier,  159. 
petal.  396. 

piles,  140. 

H     peccary,  440- 

pilgrim.    84.     145-7. 

■     peck,  83,  <  15- 

petrel.  354. 

■  lis,  194,316; -age. 

■^     pedant,  316. 

petrify,  166. 

145-6- 

"       pedewrian,  181. 

pelronel,    320.     337. 

pillar,  95. 

peel.  114. 

34'- 

pillau.  4-0. 

peer,93.Joo,llB,»i3. 

pelly,  .80.  J43. 

pillory,  9.- 

peife,  peiie,  16,  113, 

petunia,  43a. 

pimento,  347,  349. 

,"'■; 

pew,  120.117,140. 

pine,  P-,  35.1- 

pdird.  111. 

phaeton,  iU. 

pinaace,  316. 

phalanx,  369. 

pint.  319.337.  341. 

peliaui,  J3,  154. 

pliant-aim,368;  .asy, 

pintacio,  34'- 

pelisse,  13.  175. 

364;-om."5'.'". 

pioneer,  159,  177. 

pelliiory.69,3JO,338, 

368. 

pipe,  97. 

34>' 

Pharisee.  418, 

piijoe,    175.    180;  -1, 

pdtry.  140. 

phamuicy,  398. 

166,    163-9,     175. 

phatyni,  369. 

180. 

p«i,  85,  >93. 

phase  397- 

pirate,  363,  365,  368. 

pcaance,  J3. 

pheasant,  89. 

pirognc,  437. 

pMchant,  .63,  164. 

phenia.  363,  369. 

pironelte.  .76. 

VmO^l.  165. 

phenomen™,        363, 

piilachio.  409. 

P«9moD,  Bs. 

36S.  39S. 

pistol,  316. 

^     po»i™,85. 

pbUI,  97. 

pistole,  166.  316. 

^^  pwnjr,   piMiy.   141, 

philosophical,  iji. 

piston,  316. 

■      363- 

phllite,  39r-- 

pileooi,  99,  103. 
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^H 

pity,  4',  59.  gS- 

pontoon,  178,  316. 

press,  90.                    ^^M 

pivot,  31O. 

press-gane,  301.      ^^m 

place,  81.  JI5, 

pope.  136. 

prestige.  179.            ^^H 

plngne,  156,  394. 

Popoca-tepcll,  436. 

presnmpt-ion,      l|^^H 

plain,  m. 

populace,  316. 

-DOtii,  154.         ^^^^H 

plaint.  U),  lOB. 

porcelain,  316. 

^^m 

pkinliff,  111. 

price.  98,  Its.  ^^M 
Price,  136.               ^B 

planchcd,  159. 

park,  5.(,  103,  107. 

pUnet,  78. 

porpoise,  103. 

piime.  97.                ^^M 

planl.  ii7,i,9;.BEe, 

port  (gale).  103,  214- 

primeto,  310, 334,  S^^^H 

ISO- 

(wioe).  346,  349. 

primrOM,  15J.          ^^M 

plaster,  8r, 

KS.S- 

pnnce,  95.   1*6,  a^^M 

plastron.  .66. 

>74.                 -^^I 

plale,  8  J. 

porter,  103. 

97.               ^^M 

plateau.  176. 

portico,  316. 

prismatic,  397.        ^^H 

platina.  341. 
Iilatoon,i66,i68,i7i, 

portion,  (03. 

prison,  J3, 55, 9$,  l^^H 

portmantean,  166, 928. 

^^H 

178. 

portrait,    180 ;    -ure. 

privateer,  177.        ^^1 

plHi.47,54,113,  1J7. 

>S3- 

priTtlegc,  152.          ^^m 

13a,  J07-8. 

pose,  62.  ass. 

pnte,  98,                  ^^m 

plead.  9J.  »oB. 

postern,  104. 

proa.  499.                 ^^m 

pleosnre,  155. 

postillion,  316. 

plebiscite,  187. 

potato,  34'.  1.17- 

pledge.  83. 

potlagc,  101. 

proclot,  7a.               ^^m 

pleiad.  398. 

pottle.  101. 

profTcr,  54.  too.       ^^M 

plenty.  85. 

poolt,  70 :  -ercr,  70. 

profile,  166,  168,  il^^M 

plough,  399,  401-j. 

poancel-boi.  ijg. 

pro5t,  100.              ^^^H 

plover,  101. 

progenitor,  156.       ^^H 

plume.  MO,  1*7,  131. 

poverty,  101,  204. 

plunge.  106. 

powder.ftg.  119,  117, 

project.  974.  ^^m 
proliRc,  166.            ^^H 

plu«h.  .79. 

aag,  331. 

ply.  97,  »o". 

power,  ng. 

poem.  39S- 

pracl-ice,   367;  -.cal. 

poet,  390:  -T.  "SI. 

367. 

promote.  264.          j^^H 

poignant,  213. 

pracmntic  367. 

proper,  toi  ;  -ty,  K^^H 

point,  S'.    "8,    »oi 

praise,  112,115. 

proph-esy,   365;   .^^M 

JOB,  ip. 

praiis,  394. 

•  01,  396.             ^H 

poise,  j6,   III,   118, 

prBy.s3.ioi;.ei,  112. 
prew&.  91. 

prosecute,  164.         ^^^B 

217. 

poi5on,ii8,»03,jis. 

precept,  91. 

protestation.  151.     ^^^1 

poitrel,  1 1  J. 

protocol,  311.          ^^^H 

PoUck,  401. 

preconcert,  316. 

prove.          tij,  >^^^H 

P°{j™,  '.1,  17s. 

prefer,l56i-ence.l66. 

province,  $9,  101.  ^^^H 

prelate.  84. 

poiiic.  164. 

prelude,  166,  168. 

provost.  47,  loi.     ^^H 

politic  ,194. 

prentice.  6j. 

prowess,  108,  at6.  ^^m 

polka,  401-S. 

prepar-ate,    363;   -a- 

proxy.                          ^^^B 

polo.  428, 

tU-o.  .54. 

prude.  916.               ^H 

polony,  316. 

presbyter,  396. 

prndcDce,  109.         ^^^M 

poltroon,  3t6. 

present,  .sg.  89.  265. 

psalm.  ,167  :  -ift,  TJ^H 

polyhedron,  368-9. 
pomade,  173,  316. 

preseryative.  i.H- 

psaltety,  367>39^^^H 
pterodactyl,  396.     ^^H 

prciident,  »74. 
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P''EB<'y.4'4- 

quay.  H3.  119.   180, 

ra«al.8l,li2. 

'43- 

ratalia,  429. 

pullcl,  70^  105. 

qneslion,  go. 

rate,  81. 

pulley,  156. 

queue,  206. 

ration,  197. 

pulpit,  .05. 

qoiesceltt,  390. 

rattan,  419. 

piiin«.439. 

qoiel.97. 

ratteen.  175. 

pumice-Mone,  179. 

qn  h,  1.9. 

punch.    «.,     yti     /. 

quiniue,  175.180,437. 

rnvenouj,  154. 

(drink).  411. 

439.  440. 

ravine.  13,  :75. 

Funch,  31  A, 

quince,  154. 

quint,  166,  168;   -al. 

ravish,  124. 

rav   (of    lighn,    III, 

puncillio,    3S0.    337. 

320,  341,  4J2. 

100,    ai?;    (fi»h). 

339.  3^4  ■• 

puncture,  3  as. 

quire,  n  3. 

rayah,  411. 

pundit,  4I1. 

qnil,  T  1,96 :  -tance,  96. 

raior.  18s. 

puniih,  1J4,  375. 

quixotic,  341. 

punkah,  41  J. 

qnoif.  1:9,  180. 

real  |acoin),3ic^  33(1, 

pam(2tc«rds),3io-t. 

quoil.  119. 

34'. 

337,  34'- 

quoin,  119,  180. 

«b'E".3'9.34'.420' 

pony,  IJO. 

quoit,  119,  »8o. 

purcfiaie,  107. 

qool«,  316. 

realm,  ll>,  114.218. 

pure.  4J,  I  lo. 

leam,   319,  341,  419. 

purgiMoty,  69. 

rabbi,  r»bhia,  418. 

431. 

pnrp.  S3,g'o7- 

Rlliboni.  416. 

rear,  f.,  ij8,  130. 

Raca,  4"6,  419. 

rearguard,  94. 

pSKl76- 

rack,  4]l. 

reason.  41,51,  S7.  59. 

purple,  107.  J4I- 

racket,  319,  310,410, 

91.  ii3,i4£-7, 197, 

purport,  107. 

411. 

201,  11.';. 

pursue.  110. 

racoon,  rttccoon.  435. 

rebeck,  195,316,411. 

pnilenance,  107. 

radiancy.  165. 

rebel,  83. 

rage,  is,  81,   191  «, 

rebuff.  IM,  316. 

H       pnih,  134. 

100,  JJ2. 

rebut,  101. 

^    pnlreswni,  165. 

tncout,  ififi,  168.171, 

receive,  50.  113:   re- 

^m    prie,  394. 

176. 

ceipt.  113,  IJ5. 

■ 

raillery,  164,  166. 

recite,  97;  recilnlivc. 

^B    qii>driUe,ii,i8o,3)o, 

rain.  iiS,  130. 

1G6,  \k. 

recluse.  110. 
recoil.  120. 

■  '^^:..u 

rajah,  411. 
rajpoot,  411,414. 

recondite,  264. 

^     qudul,.li,203. 

raki,  4*6. 

record.  8j. 

qn»r«nline.  17a. 

rally,  77,  166,  169. 

recount,  109. 

qnaiTcl,  80,  88. 

Ramadan.  411. 

recoup,  171,176. 

qniit,    ij,    io,    80, 

ramp,  78.  "4- 
ranch,  310,  313,  341 ; 

^vef".o?'u8 

irg. 

quart-ct.8o;-cl,3i6; 

■eria,  323. 

recnideiccnl,  290. 

-0.  3"3- 

random,  114. 

rector.  R3. 

qsuh,  H4,  J34. 

range,  50. 

red,  370. 

qDuai>,  433. 

rBnlt,4l,8fi,  116,  119. 

redoubt,  316. 

^_      qnstnin,     166,     168, 

rwikle,  78. 

redress.  59,  90. 

■. 

ransom,  53,  115. 

^H    qnttrc,  166. 

racjuel,  racket,  341. 

retain,  93,  151. 

^^^■u 

l^^l 

^..  ■' 

^ 
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refresh,  00. 

rereward,  94. 

riches,  69.  95,  ilj. 

refueee,  166. 

rcscae,  90,  134. 

ricochet,  179- 
ridicule,  163.  iM. 

refund,  1G6. 

resemble,  %%. 

reserve,  164. 

ridotto,  316. 

FC^iU,  316. 

reservoir,  176. 

rigadoon.  .78. 

resident,  365,  374. 

riot,  97- 

r^orge,  166. 

resign,  98, 

risk,  166,330-1,  34*- 

reiilient,  373. 

titoraelle,  166,  ibS- 

reigD,  90,  93. 

resist.  96,  iss. 

rivage,  160. 

rein,  93,  a  14. 

resolute.  364. 

river.  96. 

resort,  103. 

rivulet,  316. 

reject,  374. 

respite.  89. 

roa&t,  104. 

«3omdcr,  J 1 4. 

resplendent,  iG.^. 

rob,i'.,iooi-ber,-bei]r(    ^^ 

relict,  388. 

re»pond,  101. 

relief.  116. 

restaurant,  17J,  iSl. 

rob  (conserve  of  fivit)Ki^^| 

religion,  47. 

restive,  J33, 

.^^1 

relinquish,  134. 

robe,    104,   117,  laitfl^H 

tdnme.  160. 

retard,  166. 

^^H 

remain,  iil-l;  -dei, 

rock<^(firework).3iC^H 

111,  2:4. 

retouch'.  i6(S,  168. 

(pUnl),  316.           ^H 

^^              remand,  114,  166. 

retrench.    t66,    16B ; 

remedy,  68,  85. 

-ment,  166. 

^^H 

remember,  53. 

retrieve,  117.365. 

roll,    104,               "l^^^l 

remn«nl.  70- 

return,  53,  107. 

315.                 ^^H 

remorse,  379. 

reveal,  93. 

romp,  7S.  114  n.     ^^^H 

iTveille.  166. 

rompreenvhJircifi^H 
r^n/ache.  .67.         ^^H 

naicontre,  174. 

leretation,  153. 

rendeivons,  174. 

reverb.  160. 

rondeau,     13,    l67-j3^H 

renegade,    153.    3,16, 

reverse,  8S. 

-i^H 

^^l;  lencgalc,  163, 

revert,  S8. 

renonncc,  109. 

revest,  90. 

160, '        ^^^H 

renown,  109. 

revive,  97. 

ronyon,  160.                ^^H 

rent.  153. 

revolt,  316. 

rook  (at  cbes),  ^oB^j^^H 

repair,  ..3. 

revotntioD,  153. 

^^1 

reputation,  153. 

reward.  So. 

room,  138.  131.          ^^H 

repartee.163, 166.171. 

rey.  333. 

rose.  4ii>  4'o>  4'<'^^^| 

■75- 

rhapsody,  364. 

rostnim.  181.           ^^H 

replelc,  364. 

rhetoric,  364. 

319.             ^^H 

reply,  106. 

rhenm,  355,  364. 

Tonble.  401.              ^^^H 

repose.  104,  335. 

rhinoceros,  364. 

174,  176-         ^^H 

rhododendron,  364. 

rouge,  13,   171,   t9<i^^l 

rqiresent,  365. 

rhombus,  364. 

179,                        ^^H 

reprieve,  117. 

rhubarb,  364. 

roul-eau.   i7«;  -««<|^H 

reprimuid,  166,  374. 

rhumb,    mmb,     341, 

^^H 

rtpriwl.  316. 

364- 

round,   3141  -A,  'w^^^l 

reptoauh,  104,  330. 

rhyme,  53- 

151,  .69. 318.    ^^H 

reprove,  to3. 

rhythm,  364.  395. 

route,  rout,  108,  IT&^^H 

repogn.  no. 

riaU.  333. 

'^H 

lequcai.  90. 

ribald,  95. 

louUnc,   171,   t75-4^^| 

mjuire.  47,  J7j. 

rice,  98,  140-1,  153, 

389.                   ^^H 

teredos,  336. 

ISO,  316,  409. 

rowel,  108.               ^^^H 

rere-suppe.,  ^4. 

Rice,  136. 

roy^l.  36,53,111.  ^^H 

m 

1^1 

r^ 

■  ^ 
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^H  tcyniih.  160. 

s«nple.  66,  78. 

scarify,  365- 

^m  rubbish,  1^4- 

»andal,  409;  (wood). 

«««rlel,  63.  80,   316, 

^    mbv.  109. 
raelle,  1G7, 

4U. 

4°8-<l.                                ^_ 

sanhdrim,  354. 

scarp,  31G.                          ^^m 

mffipii,  1:6. 

tanjak,  416. 

scavenger,  139.                   ^^^H 

rale,  1 16. 

Sana,  54. 

^^H 

ram,  414. 

tans  nullereserre,  164. 

Kept":,37'.                        ^^1 

rotnb,  34:,  364. 

Sandcri..4.a. 

sceptre,  83.                          ^^H 

rumour,  .09. 

sup,  o„  167,  365. 

scheme,  39s.                         ^H 

rupee.  41a. 

sapajoD,  438. 

schism,  368,  395,                   ^H 

raplura,  a  By. 

sapient,  a6s. 

schist,  368.                             ^H 

ni»l,  aa,. 

sapphire,  418. 

schol-ar,     63  ;   -iast,            ^H 

ruw,  igj. 

wnib»nd,'.67.   jao, 

^1 

rusk,  341. 

333.  34l.4°9' 

school,  63.                             ^H 

rwlle,  i8». 

Sarucen,  410,  4JI. 

Mimelar,  316,  409.                ^H 

mt.  189. 

sttrcei.el,4ai. 

scope,  316.  394.                     ^H 

ryot,  4J1. 

scorch,  63.                             ^^M 

sardine,  17s. 

scorn,  64.                               ^H 

Ssbaoth,  4lg. 

sard  onyx,  369. 

»bb»th.  418. 

scot,  shot.  63.                         ^^H 

ubk,  ubcline,  401- 

»nsh,  409. 

€3.               H 

SBiSBfraj.    3»o,    33B, 

scourge,  64.  107.                     ^H 

34'- 

scont.  63-4,  aiS.                    ^H 

■achem,  435. 

Satan,  418. 

Mdt,  76,431;  Michel. 

satchel, 233;  r«saclt. 

S<re».'63.'                                    ■ 

»33.43'- 

Wlin,  77,  1S3- 

sCTiptnre.  Of.                           ^m 
scrivener,  63-+-                       ^| 

^r;'i"'' 

satirise,  167. 

satrap,  408-9, 

scroll,     63-4,      tio;             ^B 

««ddle,  399,401- 

Sslnnilne,  151. 

Skdducee,  4t8. 

Saute  tiie,  176. 

scroyles^  63,  160.                     ^| 

"""age,  S3.  77-  "*•• 

scrup-le,  109  i  -nioiis,              ^M 

S3.7'.8',  ns. 

Mffroa,    76,     140-1, 

savanna,     3J0,    337, 
34'- 

109.                    -    ^m 

scTDliaeer,  177.                         ^H 

3JO,  4JO-1. 

scum,  63.                                 H 

"Pi.   «^-.   53.   "0. 

J33. 

scutcheon,  escutcheon,             ^^H 

saveloy,  316. 

63-4,  106, 134.              ^H 

Mge  (pUnt),  »33, 

saviour,  81. 

sea,  liS,                                  ^H 

X,*;.';.     . 

savoar.j.  acdp.Sa. 
scaffold.  63. 

seal,  114,  1)7.                         ^H 
search,  88,  196.  311.                 ^H 

ttU,  IJ8. 

scald.  63. 

season,   41,    59,    91,             ^H 

»«int,47,  iij. 

scale.  .84. 

>  13.  145-^-                    ^H 

•^er.34>,4»i- 

icallion,  419, 

second,  83,  116.                      H 

utMin,  411,414. 

scamp,  scamper,  316. 

secret,  91.                                    ^^1 

wind.  316. 

scan.  J84. 

secretary.  156.                        ^^1 

•»llct,  160,  316. 

EcaQilal,  63, 

■edcnlary,  369.                        ^^1 

scantling.  63. 

see.x,  4i.g>-                         ^H 

Mlmon,  7S,  I  >4.  '»S. 

scape,  escape,   61-3, 

seed,  377,                                ^m 

«loon,  178. 

'34. 

sei/e.   113,  "7.  '48;            ^H 

Mlticr,  .77. 

acaiamouch.  167,316. 

seisin,  t.3.                           ^ 

Mlve  (a  salute),  167. 

scarce,    scarcity.    63, 

selah,  4(8. 

»lm,  341. 

83. 

^wmbo,  33(^338,  341. 

scarf.  63. 

Kk            _ 

394.          ^^^^^ 
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semiquavCT,  3S9. 

shibboleth,  41S. 

soda,  31  fi.                              1 

senalor,  Si;. 

shiiuh,  shittim,  41B. 

sodomy,  418.                         , 

Mndal,  4I1-I. 

shop,  63, 

sofa,  419,  411.                       1 

senior,  seigneur,  47. 

short,  379. 

softa,  softah,  410.                  ' 

senn«,  419,  431. 

shrine,  63,  136. 

soil.  118. 

MBor,  3J3. 

shrub,  431. 

soir^,  174,  177. 

senBc,  B5. 

siamang,  419, 

solace,  100.  169,  lot,      ^ 

Mntenee,  Sfi. 

307.                       .^^ 

sentinel,  senlry,  316, 

siege,  llS. 

solder,  103,  ai6.       ^^H 

separale,  164. 

ueana,  3:6. 

soldier,  104.              ^^^H 

sepoy,  409. 

aerra,  333. 

aoleciam,  3G3.           ^^H 

Septimus,  369. 

siesta,  334,  34' ■ 

solemn,  loi.             ^^H 

sepulchre,  S3. 

sign.  98. 

solitary,  10 1.             ^^^H 

sequin,  316.  411, 

signioi,  EignoT,  316. 

solo.  316.                    ^^H 

»eraglia,  316, 

serai,  409. 

silence.  97. 

son,  41,  99^  138,  ISU^H 
sonata,  316-                 ^H 

seraphTTlS. 

silhouette,  176. 

acMlkier,  431,  436. 

silk,  399.401-3.  43' 

sonnet,  316 ;  -eer,  iTt-I^H 

sere,  160. 

sunagre,  167. 

■ophUm,  395.                 ^H 

serenade,  167-8,  316. 

sophy,  41a.                   ^^H 

serf.  88. 

soporiliG,  180.            ^^^1 

se^e,  »i6. 

simony,  418. 

sergeant,  seijeant,  89, 

sorcery,  toj.             ^^^H 

301,  *33- 

simple,  95. 

sordid,  >So.               ^^H 

^^^mA 

sirdar,  410. 

sortie,  175.                J^^H 

sire,  sir.  53,98,  196, 

sot,  343 ;  -tue,  Iti3-J^^H 

ieipcnl.BS;  -ine,  154. 

siren,  3O3. 

^^H 

servant,   service   88  ; 

sirloin,  443. 

Souchone,  43t.  ^H 
sound    (n(UM),    iat,^H 

serve,  53. 

sirocco,  316,  411. 

session,  90. 

109,  303,  air-        ^H 

site,  98. 

soup,  171,  176.         ^^1 

n^,'8T3i9. 

.ixe,  31S. 

aouvenir.  i75-.«.      ^H 

skates,  63. 

sow,  369.                  ^^H 

seiton,  71. 

skeleton,  367. 

soy,  431.                  ^^H 

StCS.""'"'- 

sketch.  316,  354. 
sbirmiEh,  64,  88,  IJ4 

T"'  173.            ^^H 

space,  81,  145-7.      ^^H 

shako,  437. 

skunk,  435, 

spade  (at  card*),  vt^^^ 

shalloon,  141,  178. 

slack,  aSo. 

337.  341  ■              ^^H 

shallop,  3+1. 

slander,  64,  114. 

spaniel,  341.             ^^H 

Uiallol,  63,^19. 
shamble,  316. 

sUte,  63, 

sparse,  184.               ^^^H 

slave.  64,  401. 

spasm,  353.  395-        ^H 

"^r,^"'- 

sleigh,  .S3. 

spatula,  341.                 ^^H 

slice,  64. 

spavin.  63,                   ^^H 

.he«,  fi3. 

slime.  J79. 

spawn,    40,    64,    79!^^| 

sheik,  411. 

slip,  iSo. 

i^^l 

shckany,  410. 
shekel,  4,3. 

small,  316. 

special,    64.    >43-4^^H 

smart,  179. 

>34i-tr>64<        ^^H 

Shekiniih,  418. 

smash.  134. 

spedfv,  64.  ^^H 
Spencer.  Spemer,  6^^H 
■p«nd,66,£5;.er,fi^^H 

shell,  «»le,  63. 
»!ierbet,4l9,4al. 

smelt,  334. 
smile,  i.79- 

shcny.  330,  333,  341. 

snow,  J79. 

sperm,  371.               ^^^H 

shew,  ihow,  379, 

so,  180. 

sphere,  394-            ^^H 

I^H 
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ipbini,  j6<(. 

aencil,  6;. 

subnib,  106,  I S4. 

spice,  140 ;  -ry,  f<^. 

StCDlorian,  379. 

succeed,  38a. 

spinach,  (pinage,  34'. 

steppe.  401. 

succour,  106. 

409,  419. 

Elerlmg.  65. 

auddeo,  115,  J  J  3. 

spine,    64.    97.    aos, 

stevedore,  310,336-7, 

iM- 

341  ■ 

suffer,  118,  195. 

spinet.  Ji6. 

spirit,  64  ;  -d»l,  64. 

slews,  65. 
stiletto,  316. 

suffocate.  175. 
suffuse.  j83. 

t^-.tf"'- 

suear.n6,i40.i,3ig. 

stiraulnte,  153. 

34'.  4"- 

splash,  »J4- 

stoccado,       sloccala. 

suggest.  183. 

spl.j.  M. 

316. 

siul.    13,    110;    suite. 

splcoi,  jfij. 

stole.  104,  371,394. 

'3.  '63.  167,  173- 

spoil.  66i  -s,64.'i8. 

sulpbur,t40,4.3. 

spore,      371,      394: 

stool,  178. 

sultan,  430,  431. 

-adic  371.  398. 

sto™,  369. 

sum.  to6. 

fport.  66,  103. 
spoiiB<i64,  108,  aiT. 
>34- 

store,  65.  105. 

sumach,    140-1,   319. 

slory.6s,68. 105,  397. 

SlOHT,  65. 

34'.  4'«-'. 

spun,  life. 

■lout.  63. 

sun,  100. 

»pr.  63-4,  »M- 
iqnadron,  316. 

strain,  65, 

superfluity,  131. 

supper.  101. 

•quaih,     63-4,     179, 

strange.  65,83, 145-6, 

suppress,  iSg. 

'34- 

J08,  118. 

sorccase,  160. 

•qoaw,  435. 

strangle,  65,  365. 

sure,    116,   307;   -tv. 

sqoaidi,  134- 

strappado,  316,  31J. 

116. 

*quill,  368. 

strat-agem,      395-6 ; 

surgeon,  107,  363. 

•quire,  63-4,  97,  134- 

-egy.  J  78. 

surreplilious,  174. 

«iui«d,64.  .41. 

wray.  65. 

surrogate,  183. 

«»b!c,<M5-.,69;v.,63, 

Sirephon,  371, 

surround,  109. 

■tibliih, 'establish,  65, 

stress,  66. 

anrtont,    167-8.    171, 

strife,  strive,  65,  97. 

176. 

»34- 

strophe,  371,394. 

surveillance.  173. 

stage,  65,  81.  j:6. 
stalaclitc,  366. 

stucco,  316. 
studio,  316. 

suspect,  83,  383. 
suspiei-on,  191 ;  iius. 

study,  65. 
sluf<G6,  .36. 
stun,  66,  10.. 

»74- 

stunpcde,  32  3. 

itud&rd  (buiDcr),  41. 

suttee,  411. 

6s.    86,    is> ;  Cof 

swart,  »8o. 

nieasnie),  65. 

slurgeon,  66,  107. 

sweat,  380,  370. 

««i>lc.6S.  347-8. 
itaiua,  31& 

style,  183. 

sweel,  380,  37a 

Slyi.  3^. 

Bj'camine,  418. 

Wple,  65,81. 

syllable,  95- 

lUre,c„  118, 

SDbdJe.  156. 

Eyllogis™.  395. 

^H       ilMe,  estate,  6^,  81. 

subject,  106,  iij. 

sylph,  167. 

^m      «34. 

submarine,  175. 

symphony,  167-8. 

^H      ttAtiim,  178. 

subsidy,  174. 

synlan.  394. 

^H       stfttDre,65,77. 

suLstnuce,  106. 

syrup,  330,341,43,. 

^B      sutuie.  65,  77, 

sabslilDle,  165. 

systole,  367,371, 394. 

^H       irtannch.  79. 

subtle,  io6,  135,11]; 

syiygy,  38S. 

H      Head,  :.78. 

-l>-,  lor. 

Xk2 

IHV 

^^H 

^m 

M 
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Tabatd,  (45,  146. 

leak,  418. 

^^H 

Ubby,  341.  4»". 
Tibilhs,  416. 

.car.  s.,  283. 

title.  69,  97.  119.       ^^H 

technical,  364.  39;, 

to,  128,  I3i<i33;  tcKit^^^H 

Uble,8i,aii,j»9. 

lelcgnm,  395. 

^^H 

telescope.  371. 

toast.  ,84.                     ^H 

i«bot,'labonr,8i,i6o, 

temper.  8..;,  219. 

tobacco.  34'- 4J7-          ^H 

3>9>    3.4I.    4°8-9. 

tempest,  85. 

toboggan,  435.                 ^H 

419, 

temple,  85,  201. 

tocsin,  167.                   ^H 

tenacionE,  368. 

toddy,  414.                    ^^H 

t^iw!  367- 

len-ant.      85,        265 ; 

^H 

tael,  4  JO. 

Tokay.  4)7.                     ^H 

uSeti,  316,  408-9. 

lender,    14S-6,    217, 

^^H 

laJKin  l«wi,  llt;-or, 

226:  lendre.  163-4, 

^^H 

167-8. 

,om.howk,439.           ^^ 

Wic,  .lao,  341,421. 

tenement,  Sj.  368. 

tomato,  341,  436-          ^H 

tilenl.  77. 

lenny,  79,  243, 

103.                 ^^^B 

teno-r,  85. 

tnmbak,  430.              ^^^^H 

WlilhBCtimi.  416. 

tense,  85,  220. 

tome,  371.  394.         ^^H 

UJit,  403 

tent,  85  ;  (wine),  3>o. 

tom-tom,  414.            ^^^H 

Ully,  113, 

3J7.  341- 

177.                     ^^H 

taltnod,  419. 

lenore,  85. 

tone,  203,  368,  394.  ^^H 

talon,  77. 

icrsphiTii,  418. 

tongue,  a83.               ^^H 

umiriod,  41  ]. 

^^H 

lermaeani,  316. 

tontine,  175,316.      ^^H 

175.341.409- 

terrace,  316- 

tope,  428.                   ^^^H 

tamper,  86,  173,  219. 

terra-colta,  316. 

414.                 ^^1 

Ian,  M3- 

terrier,  226. 

torment,  60,  103.        ^^H 

lank,  347.  349' 

tester,  yo,  160. 

t<>mado.320,336.34l.^^H 

tankard,  154. 

icte-i-tSte,  174,  181, 

torrid.                               ^H 

turner.  78. 

leitnre,  83. 

torsn,  304,  316,  35a.    ^H 

t«.«y,  364- 

theatre.  364. 

lortilk,  323.                    ^^H 

lape»Uj,  154. 

Iheme,  364,  39S- 

totem,  435.                    ^H 

lapioca.  438,  4.19, 

Themiitoclea,  395. 

toucan,  43S.                  ^H 

lapit,  438,  439. 

iheotbo.  316. 

touch.  906.                  ..^H 

wpis.  180. 

tticorem,  theory,  364. 

lour,  13, 167,169, 17^^^ 

^H              laraxacuni,  4«. 

395- 

i^H 

^^U            tarantula,  316. 

thermometer,        3w. 

^H            tire,  34<<  4il- 

355- 

^H            targam.  419. 

tbe«»,  364.  397. 

™^^| 

^H            urifT,  390,  341,411. 

theurgy,  363. 

toumiqnet,  174,  t«o.)^H 

^^1            tarnish,  14S. 

tbirsl,  J83-4- 

167.             ^H 

^H            tamgoD,  341. 

thorax,  369,  398, 

towel,  108,  1*1,             ^^H 

^H            lartan,  336,  341. 

throne,  104,  364,355. 

tower,  119.  Igi,  I9Si.^H 

^m           Tartar,  4'7- 

thug,  414. 

203.  214.                   ^H 

^^V           tartar,  410,  411. 

Ihummim,  418, 

toy.  i3>.                     ^^H 

H            uxte.82,  >6^. 

Ihnnder,  J  79. 

l.ace,8l,  115.               ^H 

^H            tattoo,  43 1. 

ihyme,  364. 

tradition,  155.               ^^H 

^H             lavera,  77,  210. 

Uckle,  160. 

tragedy,  3A4.                  ^^H 

^H             liwny,  41,  79,  J43. 

^H            tax,  77. 

tieroe,  94,  2lfi. 
Iiger.  69,97.408.410. 

ttail.  i8o;-oT,  ui.  ^H 

^H           taxidermy.  367. 

^^L         teo.  430- 

lirade,  :73,  316. 

trance,  79, 114.          ^^H 

^^&i^^HI^^^| 
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^H    tnndlor;,  151. 

lurecn,  175. 

vane,  331, 

^H     traiiEbte,  S), 

Tnrk,  426-7. 

vanilla,  320,  336,  341. 

turn,    107,    \^^.   184. 

vanish,  124. 

^^"     traoipir-ent,      -enry. 

J03. 

vanily.  78. 

sSj. 

lurpentinc,  140-1,153. 

vaquero,  333. 

transpierce,  ifi?. 

lurqooise,    j:6,   410, 

varlet,  331.  336,  343. 

ll.T^J7. 

4J6-7. 

var-y,  53,  83  ;  .iaooe. 

Twankay,  431. 

83. 

travertine,  jiC. 

twice,  18  J. 

vase,  13,  i6;-8.  173. 

treoehery,  68,  96. 

<ype,  3.15.  394- 

174. 

treacle.  36+. 

typhoon,  431. 

vassal,    so,    80,    331, 

treason,  9»,  113,  ]l5. 

lyphui,  394. 

J43. 

tte»Hl»,89,  IM.  IRJ, 

lyianl,  98. 

val,  231. 

36*. 

vaudeville.  175-6. 

acBt  91,   113.    lai. 

uhlan,  436. 

vault, /.,22S!l..,  228. 

»o8,j6i:.y,9>. 

ulcase,  401. 

3' 6. 

t.rbte.83. 

ullramarine.  175-330. 

vaunt,  40,    79,   115; 

tree,  ^oo. 

34'- 

-courier,  160. 

iMlIb,  101, 139. 

vawaiti,  vanward,  62. 

tremble,  8s,  «3,  "9. 

nmbrr,  316. 

veal,  91,  93,  ij6,  130. 

trespaic,  90. 

umbrella.  316, 

'33- 

tribnlation,  15). 

uncle,  loo,  106.  ia±. 

Veda,  331,4"- 

tribute,  95. 

.nconth.  13.- 

vcdrtte,  316. 

trice,  341. 

unicorn,  353. 

veer,  143. 

trill,  316. 

veil,  112,  137,  '01- 

trio,  jifi. 

nnique,  175. 

vein.  111-2,130,143- 

£^?i^' 

unite,  164 ;  unily,  1 10. 
up.  1.8. 
upas,  4J9. 

6,  J03. 

velhim,  154. 

velvet, 84.  331,396..; 

trim,  84. 

utim,  418. 

velure,  160. 

trembone,  jifi. 

um,  15  J. 

vend,  85. 194;. or,  56. 

Wwp.  I7«- 

use,  usage,  110. 

veneer,  345. 

trope,  tr(fpic,37i,  394. 

vengeance,  85,  217. 

troubadour,  176,  354. 

usury,  :io. 

veniwn.71,85,  133. 

trouble,  106. 115- 

utis,  1:7. 

venom,  217. 

bODMean,  171,  176. 

Qlopian,  363, 

vent,  8s.  203. 

tmant,  109,  115,  143. 

vitiHe,  151, 

verdict,  113,  laj. 

trace,  116. 

™l,  160? 

verdure,  88. 

tn«*,w..  Ml. 

vain.  III,  joo. 

verge,  88. 

vaif,  325. 

vale.  200;  valley.  77, 

verily.  88. 
vermicelli,  331,  316. 

tnok,  106. 

vnlet,  167,  169,  174, 

vennilion,  140. 

tnd(.3i6. 

231,  336,  J43. 

tucket,  316. 

vathalla,  331. 

verse,  33. 

mfa,  31 6. 

valiant,  113, 114.  327. 

versl.  331,401,403. 

tulip,  410. 

valonr,  value,  77. 

vert  (in  heraldry),  303. 

inmbrel,  70,  \<A. 

varop,  63,  69. 

vervain.  321, 

tune,  394- 
tunny,  364. 

vampire,  331,400-3. 

verve,  167. 

van  (/or  caravan ),J3I, 

very.  83. 

■urban,  410. 

410. 

vesper.  90.  369. 

latbol,  107. 

vandal,  331. 

vestel,  90,  J07,  i3S. 

^^ 

^^^H 

^^^^1 

^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 
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vesi,  90. 

voice,  T18,  137.  180, 

whelk,  34.                     ^1 

veich,  90,  115. 

J07,  369. 

whey,  130-                        ^H 

veteran,  )Sj. 

void,  voidance,  i  iS. 

vial.  97,  331. 

volcano,  331,  316. 

whoop,  147. 

viand,  97.  loj.  13J. 

vol.  vole,  167-8. 

wiclt,  130.  383, 

vioir.  <JS.  UJ. 

Volwic,  316. 

wickcl,  147. 

.ice,  98,  lil,  134. 

volnme,  101,151.  369. 

widgeon,  130,  J47- 

vicinity,  369. 

volunteer,  167-8, 171, 

wig.  316. 

victor.  95  i-y,  68. 

'77- 

wigwam,  435. 

victual.  96,  ill,  lis. 

volute,  369. 

wince,  147. 

130. 

vouch.  1.9. 

wine,  118,  130. 

vicuna,  vicugna,  +37, 

vow, /.and  1..,  108. 

wit,  1  j8,  370. 

439- 

voyage,  111,118. 

wirem,  96.  I3I,S47. 

videlte,  116. 

valgar,  T51. 

wolverine,  175. 

view,  1 16. 

vqlrare,  106. 

wombat,  431. 

vigil.  95- 

woon,  4,10. 

Vignette.  175. 

wadmsl,  14a. 

work,  370. 

K              vi!^;  13*1. 

wady.  411. 

woumli.  438. 

wafer.  8i,  346. 

«7v-em  i  see  wivem. 

^m              vile,  loi,  130, 

wage,  Bj,  316,   346; 

^B               villa.  1S3. 

-s,  346. 

lebcc,  341,  416. 

H              villain.  95  :  -y.  68. 

H               vine,. 3,  98,  118. 

«^waiW,  Ml,  in, 

yak,  431. 

^H               vinewed,  131. 

146. 

yam,  349.  43J- 

■               "11  age,    113:   -ner. 

w«it,  III,  346-7. 

yard  iencloiorc),  lit 

m         95- 

wall,  130. 

130. 

violeoce.  97. 

wallah,  AH- 

yataghan,  436, 

violet.  370. 

walti.  »47. 

joke,  388, 

violin.  316. 

wampnm,  435. 
warble,  »46. 

yucca,  341,437. 

violoncello,  316. 

ward,   146:   -en,    ti. 

lamlndar,  410. 

■                 virgin,  96,  J13. 

80,  346. 

"ny.  316,418. 

■               virtne,  88. 108,  145-6, 

wardrobe,  70,  So,  146. 

lariba,  431. 

■                   114. 

wariion.  346. 

zeal,  334,  141,  364; 
-005,341.364.       ■ 

^H               virtuoso.  316. 

warrant.  Bo,  147-8. 

^K             'ixee,  9f- 

warren,  80,  347. 

zebra.  349.  43*- 

^B             vii-Jt-vii.  175. 

warrior,  S47. 

ted,  356. 

^H            viBCDunt,  47,  98,  115. 

wary,  370. 

ledoary.  140-1,  4110^ 

^m            vi»:ou^  156. 

waxsail,  33. 

410. 

^^H           vuton,  19.1,  370. 

waSe,    31,   83,    33'. 

jenaoa,  4:0. 

^m          95- 

'i7- 

Zend,  410. 

H            .i«>r.  96- 

wastel,  l8i. 

zenith,  319,  3J3,  341, 

^H           Vina,  316. 

way,  .30. 

4'0.  4". 

^H            vives,  158. 

weigh,  130;  -t,  130. 

icphyr.  145. 

^V            vixen,  iji. 

weif.  33. 

Acro.  3'6,4M. 

^m             virict,  131,  4at. 

weird,  130. 

lodiac,  398. 

^m             v<^e,  179,  331,147, 

wey,  130. 

loology,  364. 

^B 

wharf,  3+ 

Zouave,  411,  431. 
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Ace 


I,  effects  of  tlie  English.  57,      Centrnl   French,   (3;;    littrainr 


^^-  .     - 

Acceotuation,  in  I^lin,  3711:  in 
Greek,  360. 

AfiicBii  element,  431. 

Americui  element,  41)4;  SoDtb 
American,  438. 

Analogy,  cfleds  of,  458. 

AnglO'Frencb,  defined,  5;  vrords 
introduced  mto  Englibh.  7 ; 
t:onii)kred  with  Ute  French,  11 ; 
vmlne  of  A.F.  words,  17;  de- 
scribed, 13  ;  texts,  18  :  pronnnei- 
fttion,  JS,  37 ;  specimens  of,  44 : 
development  of  vowels,  76  ;  de- 
velopmeni  of  dipbtbongx,  no: 
development  of  consonants,  123: 
chuiges  in  pTonunciation.  116. 

Anglo-Saxon  strong  verbs,  gradna- 
■  n  of  (in  ApfEfDis  i,  463. 


Apbaerens,  61. 

Apocope,  67. 
I   Arabic   vtords  in   Spanish,   31S ; 
I       Aiabic  element.  419. 
I  Aranialc,  416,418. 
)   Aryan    (Indo'Enropeui)   vowels, 
171 ;  table  of,  agi  ;  Aryan  diph- 
thongs, tnble  of.   191. 
I  -alt,  E,  worrls  ending  in,  161. 
\  AntlraliBn,  4.11. 


D,  history  of,  y6. 
Dravidiao  languages,  41S. 
Dryden,  language  of,  161. 

Fnglish  accents,  effects  of,  57,  73, 
English,  vocabulary  of,  14;  speci- 
men of  pure  E.,  iSi   ipecimen 
of  E,,  crowded  with  words  of 

elt,  E.  words  ending  in,  264. 

Etymologies  false,  441;   Canons 
for,  45  a. 

F,  history  of,  I30. 
Folk-Latin,  1S4,  198,300. 
French  words,  how  inliodui:eil,  ,1 ; 

of  late  introdoction,  170;  origin 
and  formation  of.  181;  pro- 
nunciation of,  1 7a ;  phonetics  of. 
18S :  table  of  vowel-sonnds  in, 
199;  table  of  consonantal 
changes  in,  137  ;  of  Greet 
origin,  331) ;  of  Celtic  origin. 
J41;  of  Tentonic  origin,  344. 
French  dialects,  187. 

G,  history  of.  1111   an.1  oi  CW, 
manic  origin,  F.  worils  of,  144. 


Greek  element,  J50  :  GreeUal|iha- 
t*'.  355  ;  pronnneiation.  35'! ; 
modern  Greek,  359  ;  acccnlua- 
tion,  360;    transliteratron,*  J.ci. 
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363 :      combination    of   conso- 
nants, 365  ;  palatalisatioQ,  367  ; 
protbcsis,  370 ;  vowel-gradation, 
370 ;  suffixes,  394. 
Greelt,  French  words  derived  from. 

Greek  words  in  Latin  forms,  351, 

s'J  .  . 
Grimm  s  Law.  exceptions  to,  170. 

II,  history  of,  log. 
Hebrew,  41 7. 
Hindustani,  413. 
Hungarian,  417. 

Imports,  list  of,  140. 

Indiao  languages,  413,  41S. 

ItnliaD  element,  394 ;  ori|;ia  of 
Italiiui,  300  :  ,  pronunciation, 
30a  I  phonetjc  changes  in,  306  ; 
Word-list,  313. 

•itt,  E.  words  ending  in,  164. 


K,  hiblory  of,   Jos ;   and  of  K\V, 

JOS. 

L,  history  of.  lift. 

I.abialLsation,  153, 

Latin,  F.  words  from,  149 ;  E. 
words  from  L.  past  participle*. 
160  ;  formatioaof  past  paicicl- 
ples,  285!  present  participles, 
165  ;  prononciation,  166 ;  accen- 
tuation, 173  ;  combination  of 
contonants  in,  179;  forms  of 
perfect  tenses,  1S5 ,'  forms  of 
supines,  aS6 ;  forms  of  presetit 
tenses,   1S7 ;   secoiulary    verbs, 

Law-terms.  Anglo-French,  31. 
Lithuanian,  403. 
Lydgale,  language  of,  153, 

M,  history  of,  it), 
Malay,  41S. 
Mexican,  4jj. 


P,  history  of,  al8- 
Palataliiation,  193.  106,  106,  > 

915,  116,  ]|g,  110,  111,  %^~ 

306 ;  in  Greek,  367. 
Persian,  405  ;  Word-list,  409. 
Peruvian,  439. 
Phonetic  changes  in  Old  French, 

1881   exceptions  to,  195,  4*8; 

in  Latin,  J73,  i;9i   inltalfia, 

306 ;  in  Spanish,  333 ;   i"  *»--i»* 

tngneie,  34'S- 
Polynesian.  431. 
Portuguese,  341  j  Word-list.  ; 
Prefixes,  English,  371. 

R,  history  of,  135. 

S,  history  of.  IJJ. 

Sanskrit,  411. 

Semitic  langaages,  4I5. 

Shakespeare,  language  of,  156, 

Slavonic,  399  ;  Wora-lisl,  401. 

Sonant  liquids,  171. 

Spanish  element,  3'?;  origin  < 
318,  334;  influence  npoo  &■ 
lish,  311;  pronunciatioa.  3a] 
derivation.  333;  Word-litt.  33J, 

Stralford-atlc-Uowe,  French  or,di>>^ 

Snffiies,  381. 
Syncope,  6g. 

T,  history  of,  314. 

Tatar  languages,  437. 

Tennyson^'Sea-Fairies'ianalyi 

16. 
Teutonic.  F.  wurils  Erom,  144. 
Thibetan,  430. 
Tupi-Goarani,  438. 
Turkish,  4i£;  Word-liM,  4»6. 

-Hit,  E.  words  ending  In,  164. 

Vowels,  primitive,  371,  igt. 
Vowel-gtadation,  375,  370  j    u 

see  Appendix,  463. 
Vulgate,  influence  of  the,  iji. 
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TABLES. 

Tables  :  of  A.  F.  symbob,  37 ;  of  the  principal  F.  vo\vcl-sonn(U, 
199 ;  of  consonantal  duuiges  in  French,  237 ;  of  regular  substitution 
of  Aiyan  vowels,  391 ;  of  diphthongs,  292  ;  of  substitution  of  consonants 
in  Zend  and  Persian,  41a 

WORD-LISTS. 

WoRD-USTS :  Italian,  313 ;  Spanish.  339  ;  Portuguese,  348 ;  Slavonic, 
401  ;  Penian,  409;  Sanskrit,  412;  Hindustani,  414;  Hindi,  &c.,  414; 
Aramaic,  416,  418;  Hebrew,  417;  Arabic,  420;  Turkish,  426: 
Hungarian,  437 ;  Tatar,  427 ;  Dravidian,  428  ;  Malay,  429  ;  Java,  iSt'c, 
430;  Anstrslian,  431 ;  African,  432  ;  N.  American.  435;  Mexican,  436  ; 
West- Indian,  437 ;  S.  American,  438,  439. 
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